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lized portion of mankind. e frontiers of that extenſive 
monarchy were guarded by ancient renown and diſciplined valour. 
'The gentle, but powerful influence of laws and manners had gra- 
dually cemented the union of the provinces. Their peaceful in- 
Habitants enjoyed and abuſed the advantages of wealth and luxury, 
The image of a free conſtitutiom Ns preſerved with decent reverence. 
The Roman ſenate appeared to poſſeſs the ſovereign authority, and 
devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of government. 
During a happy Period of more than fourſcore years, the public 
adminiſtration was conducted by the virtue and abilities of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is the deſign of this and of the 
two ſucceeding chapters, to deſcribe the proſperous condition of 


their empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus Antoni- 
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n Era, the empire of Rome *IntroduRion, 
comprehended the faireſt part of the earth, and the moſt civi- 
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nus, to deduce the moſt important circumſtances of its decline and 


fall; a revolution which will ever be remembered, and is ſtill felt 
by the nations of the earth. | 

The principal conqueſts of the Romans were atchieved under the 
republic ; and the emperors, for the moſt part, were ſatisfied with 


preſerving thoſe dominions which had been acquired by the policy 
Hel ted the active emulation of the conſuls, and the martial 


uſiaſm of the people. The ſeven firſt centuries were filled with 


a rapid ſucceſſion of triumphs ; but it was reſerved for Auguſtus, 


to relinquiſh the ambitious deſign of ſubduing the whole earth, and 


to introduce a ſpirit of moderation into the public councils. In- 
clined to peace by his-temper and ſituation, it was eaſy for him to 
diſcover, that Rome, in her preſent exalted ſituation, had much 
leſs to hope than to fear from the chance of arms; and that, in the 


. proſecution of remote wars, the undertaking became every day 


more difficult, the event more doubtful, and the poſſeſſion more 


precarious, and leſs beneficial. The experience of Auguſtus added 
weight to theſe ſalutary reflections. Inſtead of expoſing bis perſon 


and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he ſatisfied himſelf 


with the reſtitution of the ſtandards and priſoners which were taken 
in the defeat of Craſſus '. | 


His generals, in the early part of bis reign, attempted the re- 


duction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near a 
thouſand miles to the ſouth of the tropic; but the heat of the climate 
ſoon repelled the e and protected the unwarlike natives of 
thoſe ſequeſtered regions. The northern countries of Europe 


ſcarcely deſerved the expence and labour of the conqueſt. The foreſts 


and moraſſes of Germany were filled with a hardy race of barbari- 
ans, who deſpiſed life when it was ſeparated from freedom; and 
though, on the firſt attack, they ſeemed to yield to the weight 


of the Roman power, they ſoon, by a ſignal act of deſpair, re- 


gained their independence, and reminded Auguſtus of the viciſ- 
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ſitude of fortune . On the death of that emperor, big teſtament 
was publickly read in the ſenate. He bequeathed, as a valuable. 
legacy to his ſucceſſors, the advice of confining the empire within 
thoſe limits, which Nature ſeemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the weſt the Atlantic ocean; the 
Rhine and Danube on the north ; the Euphrates on the eaſt; and 
towards the ſouth, the ſandy deſerts of Arabia and Africa“. 
Happily for the repoſe of mankind, the moderate ſtein ENE Meter, 
mended by the wiſdom of Auguſtus, was adopted by the fears and 
vices of his immediate ſucceſſors. Engaged 1 in the purſuit of pleaſure, : 
or in the exerciſe of tyranny, the firſt Cæſars ſeldom ſhewed 
3} themſelves to the armies, or to the provinces z nor were they diſ- 
£7 poſed to ſuffer, that thoſe triumphs which their indolence negleQed» Th 
| ſhould be uſurped by the conduct and valour of their heutenants. _ s, 
The military fame of a ſubject was conſidered as an inſolent in- 
' WM vaſion of the imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty, as well 
1 I as intereſt, of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers entruſted 
1 to his care, without aſpiring to conqueſts which might have N 
1 i no leſs fatal to himſelf than to the vanquiſhed barbarians *, * 
| 3 1 The only acceſſion which the Roman empire received, during e ee 
k. = the firſt century of the Chriſtian Ara, was the province of Britain. the firſt ex. 
| In this ſingle inſtance the ſucceſſors of Cæſar and Auguſtus were Eng 
perſuaded to follow the example of the former, rather than the 
precept of the latter. The proximity of its ſituation to the coaſt of 
Gaul ſeemed to invite their arms; the pleaſing, W doubtful wy 
intelligence of a pearl fiſhery, attraQted their avarice ©; and as 
1 Britain was viewed in the light of a diſtinet and Wala world, 
6 1 the conqueſt ſcarcely formed any exception to the general ſyſtem of 
9 continental meaſures. After a war of about forty years, under- 
= i taken by the moſt ſtupid 7 maintained by the moſt diſſolute 
and terminated by the moſt timid of all the emperors,” the far . 
| Sremter part of the iſland ſubmitted to the Roman yoke”, „ bo 
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various tribes of Britons poſſeſſed valous without conduf, and the 
love of freedom without the ſpirit of union. They took up arms 
with favage fierceneſs ; they laid them down, or turned them 
againſt each other with wild inconſtancy ; and while they fought 
fingly, they were ſucceſſively ſubdued. Neither the fortitude of 
Caractacus, nor the deſpair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticiſm of the 
Druids could avert the ſlavery of their country, or refiſt the ſteady 
progreſs of the imperial generals, who maintained the national 
glory, when the throne was diſgraced by the weakeſt, or the moſt 
vicious of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, confined to 
his palace, felt the terrors which he inſpired; his legions, under the 
command of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force 
of the Caledonians, at the foot of the Grampian hills; and his fleets, 
venturing to explore an unknown and dangerous navigation, 
diſplayed the Roman arms round every part of the iſland. The 
conqueſt of Britain was conſidered as already atchieved; and it was 
the deſign of Agricola to complete and enſure his ſucceſs, by the 
eaſy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion and 
a few auxiliaries were ſufficient'. The weſtern iſle might be 
improved into a valuable poſſeſſion, and the Britons would wear 
their chains with the leſs reluctance, if the proſpect and example of 
freedom was on every {ide removed from before their eyes. 

But the ſuperior merit of Agricola ſoon: occaſioned his removal 
from the government of Britain; and for ever diſappointed this 
rational, though extenſive ſcheme of conqueſt. Before his depar- 
ture, the prudent general had provided for ſecurity as well as for 
_ dominion. He had obſerved, that the iſland is almoſt divided into 
two unequal parts, by the oppoſite gulfs, or as they are now called, 
the Firths of Scotland. Acroſs the narrow interval of about forty 
miles, he had drawn a line of military ſtations, which was after- 
wards fortified in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, 
erected on foundations of ſtone - This wall of Antoninus, at a 


ſmall * 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

fmall diſtance beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh and Glaſ- 
gow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman province. The native 
Caledonians preſerved in the northern extremity of the iſland their 
wild independence, for which they were not leſs indebted to their 
poverty than to their valour. Their incurſions were frequently re- 
pelled and chaſtiſed ; but their country was never ſubdued * 
The maſters of the faireſt and moſt wealthy climates of the = 
turned with contempt from gloomy hills aſſailed by the winter tem- 
peſt, from lakes concealed in a blue miſt, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the foreſt were chaſed by a troop * 
naked barbarians 8 

Such was the ſlats the Roman frontiers, and ſuch the maxims of 
imperial policy from the death of Auguſtus to the acceſſion of Tra- 


jan. That virtuous and active prince had received the education 


of a ſoldier, and poſſeſſed the talents of a general. The peace- 


ful ſyſtem of his predeceſſors was interrupted by ſcenes of war and 
conqueſt ; and the legions, after a long interval, beheld a military 


emperor at their head. The firſt exploits of Trajan were againſt 
the Dacians, the moſt warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had inſulted with 
impunity the Majeſty of Rome. To the ſtrength and fierceneſs 


of Barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which was derived 
from a warm perſuaſion of the immortality. and tranſmigration of the 
ſoul Decebalus, the Dacian King, approved himſelf a rival 
not unworthy of Trajan; nor did he deſpair of his own and the public 


fortune, till by the confeſſion of his enemies, he had exhauſted 
every reſource both of valour and policy '*. This memorable 
war, with a very ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, Jaſted five years; 
and as the emperor could exert, without controul, the whole force 
of the ſtate, it was terminated by the abſolute ſubmiſſion of the 
barbarians . The new province of Dacia, which formed a ſe- 


cond exception to the precept of Auguſtus, was about thirteen hun- 
e 5 3 dred 


Conqueſt of 
Dacia; the 


| ſecond, ex- 


ception. 


. 
12 


oo 


Conqueſts of 
Trajan in the 
caſt, | 


| ſucceſs of Trajan, however tranſient, was rapid and ſpecious. The 


dred miles in circumference. Its natural boundaries were the 


continue to beſtow more liberal applauſe on their deſtroyers than 


he lamented with a ſigh that his advanced age ſcarcely left him any 


Boſphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Oſrhoene, and even the Par- 
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Nieſter, the Teyſs, or Tibiſcus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine 
Sea. The veſtiges of a military road may ſtill be traced from the 
banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, a place 


famous in modern 3.280 and the actual 5 of the Turkiſh 
and Ruſſian empires 


Trajan was 605 of fame; and as long as mankind ſhall F 


on their benefactors, the thirſt of military glory will ever be the 
vice of the moſt exalted characters. The praiſes of Alexander, _ 
tranſmitted by a 8 of poets and hiſtorians, had kindled a _ 1 il 
dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. Like him the Roman ko: 
emperor undertook an expedition againſt the nations of the eaſt, but 7 


hopes of equalling the renown of the ſon of Philip '%. Yet the 


degenerate Parthians, broken by inteſtine diſcord, fled before his 
arms. He deſcended the river Tigris in triumph, from the moun- 
tains of Armenia to the Perſian gulph. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the firſt, as he was the laſt, of the Roman generals, who 
ever navigated that remote ſea. His fleets ravaged the coaſts of 
Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himſelf that he was approach- 
ing towards the confines of India Every day the aſtoniſhed 
ſenate received the intelligence of new names and new nations, that 


acknowledged his ſway. They were informed that the Kings of 


thian monarch himſelf, had accepted their diadems from the hands 
of the emperor; that the independent tribes of the Median and 
Carduchian hills had implored his protection, and that the rich 
countries of Armenia, e eee and Aſſyria, were reduced into: 
the fate of provinces *'.” But the death of Trajan ſoon clouded 
the nn * 5 and it was Juftly t to be 3 that ſo many 


etl | - diſtant | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


diſtant nations would throw off the nnaccuſtomed yoke, when they 
were no longer reſtrained by the powerful hand which had — 


it. 
It was an ancient tradition; that when the capitol was Furnded by 


one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who prefided over 
boundaries, and was repreſented according to the faſhion of that 


age by a large ſtone) alone, among all the inferiour deities, refuſed to 
pield his place to Jupiter himſelf. A favourable inference was 
drawn from his obſtinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs, as a 


ſure preſage that the boundaries of the Roman power would never 


recede **, During many ages, the prediction, as it is uſual, con- 


Reſigned by 
his ſacceſſor 
Adrian. 


tributed to its own accompliſhment. But though Terminus had 


reſiſted the majeſty of Jupiter, he ſubmitted to the authority of the 


emperor Hadrian. The reſignation of all the eaftern conqueſts 
of Trajan was the firſt meaſure of his reign. He reſtored to the 

Parthians the election of an independent Sovereign, withdrew the 
Roman garriſons from the provinces of Armenia, Meſopotamia and 
Aſſyria, and, in compliance with the precept of Auguſtus, once 


more eſtabliſhed the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire 5 
Cenſure, which arraigns the publick actions and the private motives 


of princes, has aſcribed to envy, a conduct, which might be attri- 


buted to the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. The various 


character of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the meaneſt and 
the moſt generous ſentiments, may afford ſome colour to the ſuſ- 


picion. It was, however, ſcarcely in his power to place the 


ſuperiority of his predeceſſor in a more conſpicuous light, than by 
thus confeſſing himſelf unequal to the taſk of f dcfendin g the n 


. Trajan. 118 
The martial and: * icit <a Trajan, Ga a very g 
gular contraſt with the moderation of his ſucceſſor. The reſtleſs 


activity of Hadrian was not leſs remarkable when compared with 


che s repoſe of Antoninus Pius. The life of the former was 
55 3 5 2 almoſt 


Cn of 
Hadrian and 
Antoninus 
Pius. 


— 
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| | almoſt a perpetual journey; and as he poſſeſſed the various talents 
= | of the ſoldier, the ſtateſman; and the ſcholar, he gratified his cu- 
| rioſity in the diſcharge of his duty. Careleſs of the difference of 
ſeaſons and of climates, he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over 
the ſnows of Caledonia, and the ſultry plains of the Upper Egypt; 
nor was there a province of the empire, which, in the courſe of his 
= reign, was not | honoured with the preſence of the monarch **. 
| 5 But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was ſpent in the boſom of 
x Italy; and, during the twenty-three years that he directed the public 
4 hk adminiftration, the longeſt journies of that amiable prince, were 
= RET no more than won his palace in Rome, to the retirement of his 
1 Lanuvian Villa ** 
+ 1 Pacifieſyſtem  Notwithiinndine this difference. in their * * the 
1 7 5 — hs bios general ſyſtem of Auguſtus was equally adopted and uniformly 
1 Anton ines. purſued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They perſiſted in 
= . the deſign of maintaining the dignity of the empire, without at- 


tempting to enlarge its limits. By every honourable expedient they : 


= 1 invited the friendſhip of the barbarians; and endeavoured to 
| ED convince mankind, that the Roman power, raiſed;above the tempta- 
*t tion of conqueſt, was actuated only by the love of order and juſtice. 
6 | | During a long period of forty-three years their virtuous labours 
were crowned with ſucceſs ;' and if we except a few ſlight hoſtili- 
ties that ſerved to exerciſe the legions of the frontier, the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius” offer the fair proſpect of univerſal 
peace. The Roman name was revered among the moſt re- 
mote nations of the earth. The fierceſt barbarians frequently ſub- 
mitted their differences to the arbitration of the emperor, and we. 
are informed by a contemporary hiſtorian, that he had ſeen am- 
baſſadors who were refuſed the honour which —— n 
being admitted into the rank of ſubjects rate) . 
Defenſive The terror of the Roman arms added . and dignity to BY 


wars of Mar- 


cus Antoni- moderation of the — * preſerued peace hy a conſtant 


Preparation 
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preparation for war; and while juſtice regulated their conduct, th ey 
announced to the nations on their confines, that they were as little 


diſpoſed to endure as to offer an injury. The military ſtrength, 
which it had been ſufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus 


to diſplay, was exerted againſt the Parthians and the Germans, by 


the emperor Marcus. | The hoſtilities of the barbarians provoked 
the reſentment of that philoſophic monarch, and in' the proſecution 
of a juſt defence, Marcus and his generals obtained many ſignal 
victories, both on the Euphrates, and on the Danube. The mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire, which thus aſſured either 


In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the uſe of. arms 


Was reſerved for thoſe ranks of citizens who had a country to love, 


a Property to defend, and ſome ſhare in enaQting thoſe laws, which 


it was their intereſt, as well as duty, to maintain. But in pro- 
portion as the public freedom was loſt in extent of conqueſt, war 


Was gradually improved into an art, and degraded into a trade “. 


The legions themſelves, even at the time when they were recruited 


in the moſt diſtant provinces, conſiſted of Roman citizens. That 


diſtinction was generally conſidered, either as a legal qualification, 
or as a proper recompence for the ſoldier ; but a more ſerious regard 


was paid to the eſſential merit of age, ſtrength, and military 


ſtature . In all levies, a juſt preference was given to the climates 
of the North over thoſe of the South; ; the race of men born to the 
exerciſe of arms, was ſought for in the country rather than in cities ; 
and it was very reaſonably preſumed, that the hardy occupations of 


{miths, carpenters, and huntſmen, would ſupply more vigour and reſo- 


lution, than the ſedentary trades which are employed in the ſervice of 
luxury. After every qualification of property had been laid aſide, 

the armies of the Roman emperors were ſtill commanded, for the 
moſt part, by officers of a liberal birth and education ; but the eom- 
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its tranquillity or ſucceſs, will now become the 1 and nn 
object of our attention. 
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mon ſoldiers, like the meroenary troops of modern Europe, were 
drawn from the meaneſt, and very Da from the molt pro- 
fligate of mankind. 
The ancient virtue of eier is Getived from a Broke bake 
of our own intereſt, in the preſervation and Proſperity of the 
free government of which we are members, Such a ſentiment, 
which had rendered the legions of the republic almoſt invincible, 
could make but à very feeble impreſſion on the mercenary ſervants 
of a deſpotic prinee; and it became neceſſary to ſupply that defect 
by other motives, of a different, but very foreible nature; honour 
and religion. The peafant, or mechanick, imbibed the uſeful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more dignified profeſſion of 
arms, in Which his rank and reputation would depend on his own 
valour: and that, although the proweſs of a private ſoldier might 
eſcape the notice of fame, it would be in his power to confer glory 
or diſgraee on the company, the legion, or even the army, to whoſe 
honours he was aſſociated. On his firſt entrance into the ſervice, an 
oath was adminiſtered to him, wirh every circumſtance of ſolemnity. 
He promiſed never to deſert his/ ſtandard, to ſubmit his own will 
to the commands of his leaders and to ſacrifice his life for the ſafety 
ofthe emperor and the empire. The attachment of the Roman | 
troops to their ſtandards; was inſpired by the united influence of re- 
ligion and of honour. The golden eagle," which glittered in the 
front of the e Are Was e _ weir fondeſt devotion ; j vor 
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facred enſign is che how'iof danger u, Tit Madita Gia * 
rived their ſtrength from the imagination, were enforced by fears 


and hopes of a more ſubſtantial kind. Regular pay, 


y, octaſional do- 
natives, and a ſtated recompence,. after the appointed term of 


ſervice, alleviated the hardſhips of the military life“, whilſt, on the 
other hand, it was impoſſible for cowardice or diſobedience to eſcape | 
the ſevereſt puniſhment. The centurionb had a right to puniſh with 


blows, 
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of THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


blows, the generals with death ; and it was an inflexible maxim of 
Roman diſcipline, that a good foldier ſhoufd dread. his officers far 
more than the enemy. From fuch laudable arts did the valour of 
the imperial troops receive a degree of firmnefs and docility, unattain- 


able by the impetuous and irregular paſſions of barbarians. 
And yet ſo ſenſible were the Romans of the imperfeclion of va- Exerciſes, 
Torr, without {kill and practice, that, in their language, the name 


of an army Was borrowed from the word which ſignified exerciſe 
Military exerciſes were the important and unremitted object of their 
diſcipline. The recruits; and young ſoldiers were conſtantly tramed 


both in the morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 


allowed to excuſe the veterans from the daily repetition of what 
they had completely learnt, Large ſheds were erected in the win- 


ter- quarters of the troops, that: heir uſeful labours might not 


receive any interruption from the moſt tempeſtuous wearher; and it 


was carefully obſerved, that the arms deſtined to' this imitation of 

war, ſhould be of double the weight, which: Was required in real 
An 7 It is not the purpoſe of this work to enter into any mi- 
nute deſcription of the Roman exerciſes; _ We fall only remark, 


that they comprehended whatever could add ſtrength to the body, 


activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The ſoldiers were 


„ 


diligently. iuſtructed to march, to run, t& Ieap, to ſwim, to carry 
heavy burdens, to handle every ſpecies of arms that was uſed 


either for offence or for defence, either in diſtant engagement or 


3&4 is 


in a cloſer onſet; to form a a variety of evolutions ; and to move to 


the found of flutes, i in the pyrrkhic or martial dance In the 


midſt of peace, the Roman troops familiariſed edles with the 
practice of war ; and i it is prettily remarked by an ancient hiſtorian 
who had fought againſt them, that the effuſion of blood was the 
only « circumſtance which diſtinguiſhed a field' of battle from a field 


of e: exerciſe * 39... It was the policy of the ableft generals, and even of 
the emperors themſelves, to encourage theſe mili tary ſtudies by their 
S 2 Gian preſence 
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| preſence and example; and we are informed that Hadrian, as well 


as Trajan, frequently condeſcended to inſtruct the unexperienced 


foldiers, to reward the diligent, and ſometimes to diſpute with 
them the prize of ſuperior ſtrength | or dexterity .. Under the 


reigns of thoſe princes, the ſcience of tactics was cultivated with ſuc- 


ceſs ; and as long as the em pire retained any vigour, their military in- 
ſtructions were reſpected, a8 awed 1 enn, ae of Roman diſ— 
cipline. be ie a 
Nine centuries of war had gradually iure esd into the ſervice 
many alterations and improvements. ; The legions deſcribed by 


Polybius 1 and commanded by the Scipios, differed very materially 


| from thoſe which atchieved the victories of Cæſar, or defended the 


monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The conſtitution of the 


imperial legion may be deſeribsd in a few words . The heavy- 


armed infantry, which compoſed its principal engt , was di- 


vided into ten cohorts, and' lifty-five” companies, under the orders 


T 
of a correſpondeiit number of *ttibunics and centurions. The firſt 


cohort, which always claimed the poſt of honeur and che cuſtody of 


the eagle, was formed of eleven hundred and ſive ſoldiers, the. 
moſt approved for valour and fidelity. 
| conſiſted each of | five” hundred and fifty-five'; and the whole body 
of legionary infantry amounted to ſiæx thouſand one hundred men. 
Their arms were uniform, and admirabfy adapted. to the nature of 
their ſervice : an open helmet, with a lofty: exeſt; a breaſt- plate, or 


Tbe remaining nine cohorts. 


coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on their 


left arm. The buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet 
in length, and two and a half in breadth; framed: of a light wood, 

covered with a bull's hide, and ſtrongly / guarded; with plates of 
braſs. Beſides a lighter ſpear, the legionary ſoldier graſped in his 
| right band the formidable pilum, à ponderous javelin, whoſe utmoſt 
length was about ſix feet, and which was terminated by a maſly 
: triangular point of Reel of « — inches 9 This inſtrument 
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vas indeed much inferior to our modern fire=arms ; - ſince it was ex 
1 hauſted by a ſingle diſcharge, at the diſtance of only ten or twelve 
3 | paces, Yet when it was launched by a firm and ſkilful hand, there 
| was not any eavalry that durſt venture within its reach, nor any 
1 ſhield or corſet that could ſuſtain the impetuoſity of its weight, As 
bi. * ſioon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his ſword, and 
. ruſhed forwards to cloſe, with the enemy. It was a ſhort well- 
tempered Spaniſh blade, that carried a double edge, and was alike 


always inſtructed to prefer the latter uſe of his weapon, A as his own 


wound on his adverſary,*'. The legion was uſually ; drawn up eight 
deep; and the reuftt Aeg of three feet Was left between the: 


= this open order, in a long, front and, a rapid charge, found them- 

= ſelves prepared to execute eyery diſpoſition, which the circumſtances. 
1 of war, or the ſkilh of their leader might ſuggeſt... The ſoldier 
* : 1 a free ſpace for his art ms; and motions, and f ſufficient inter- 
1 vals wete allowed, through, which ſeaſonable reinforcements might 


bi lacties of the Greeks, and, Macedonians were: farmed, on very differ- 
1 ratte. The ſtrength. of the Phalanx. depended, on ſixteen 
b 4 ö ranks of long Pikes, wedged. together i in the cloſeſt array . Nut 
| it was ſaon-diſcovered by reflection, as well as by the events that the 
Co | : ſtrength of the Phalanx Was i ae with tho —_ of 
- | the legion: B.vcon09 has gtioIdo 


42 d Of 


1 imperfect, was divided into ten troops or ſquadrons ; ; the 


wy dred and thirty-two meg whilſt each of the other nine amounted- 
only to ſixty-ſix . The entire eſtabliſnment formed a regiment, if 
TY bb... may uſe the modern expreſſion, of ſeven hundred and twenty 
fix horſe, naturally connected with ts reſpective legion, but occa- 
ſionally 


ſuited to the purpoſe of ſtriking, or of puſhing; but the ſoldier was 


body remained leſs expoſed, whilſt he inflicted a more dangerous 


files as well as ranks “, A body of troops, habituated to preſerve 


9 it | be introduced to the xelief of the exhauſted combatants . The 


bet, as the companion of the firſt; cohort, conſiſted of an · hun 
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ſionally ſeparated to act in the line, and to compoſe a part of the 
wings of the army. The cavalry of the emperors was no longer 
compoſed, like that of the ancient republic, of the nebleſt youths | 
of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military ſervice on _ 
horſeback, prepared themſelves for the offices of ſenator and conſul ; - = 
and ſolicited, by deeds of valour, the future ſuffrages of their I, 
countrymen ”, Since the" alteration of manners and government, 
the moſt wealthy of the equeſtrian order were engaged in tKe admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and of the revenue **; and whenever they 
embraced the profeſſion of arms, they were immediately intruſted 
with a troop of horſe, or a cohort of foot. Trajan and Hadrian 
. their cavalry from the ſame provinces, and the ſame claſs of 
ir ſubjects, which recruited the ranks of the legion. The horſes 
were bred, for the moſt part, in Spain or Cappadocia. ie Roman 
troopers deſpiſed the complete armour with which the cavalry of the | 
Eaſt was encumbered- | Ther more uſeful” arms conſiſted in a 
helmet, an oblong ſhield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A ja- a 
velin, and a long broad ſword, were their principal weapons of 
offence. The uſe of lances and of ee ſeem to have bor- 
rowed from the harbarians its 1 
The ſafety and honour; of: the empire was phintipalty dir to 1 
the legions, but the policy of Rome condeſcended to adopt every 7 
uſeful inſtrument of war. Conſiderable levies were regularly made = 
among the provincials, Who had not yet deſerved the” honourable —_ 
diſtinction of Romans. Many dependent princes and communities, 
diſperſed round the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to holde - 
their freedom and ſeeutity by the enge N military ſer vibe. 
Even ſelect troops of hoſtile barbarians were frequently compelled 
or perſuaded to conſume cheir dangerous valour in remote climates, 
and for the benefit of the ſtate . All theſe were ineluded under 
the general name of auxiliaries; and however they might vary ac- 
cording to the difference of times and circumſtances, their numbers 


\ $2" 


were 
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were ſeldom much inferior to thoſe of the legions thetnſelves 
Among the auxiliaries, the braveſt and moſt faithful bands were 
placed under the command of præfects and ceaturions, and ſeverely 
trained in the arts of Roman diſcipline; but the far greater part re- 
tained thoſe arms, to which the nature of their country, or their 
early habits of life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this in- 
ſlitution each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxiliaries was 
allotted, contained within itſelf every ſpecies of lighter troops, and 
of miſſile weapons; and was capable of encountering every na- 
tion, with the. advantages of its reſpective arms and diſcipline **. 
3 E 4 Nor was the legion deſtitute of what, in modern language, would 
1 be ſtyled a train of artillery. It conſiſted in ten military engines ler. 
* of the largeſt, and fifty-five of a ſmaller ſine; but all of which» 
| either in an oblique or horizontal manner, ee wo and 
darts with irreſiſtible violenee GOMTR 939 GH 3; 3133:.40 4 
194 The an of a Roman legion preſenteſ the appearance of a 2 "TIE 
2 tified city ©. As foon as the, ſpace was marked out; the pioncetrs && 
6 carefully tevelled the ground, and removed every impediment that 
might interrupt its perfect regularity. Ite form was an exact 
quadrangle; and we may calculate, that a ſquare of about ſever 
hundred yards was ſuffieient fur the encampment of twenty thou - 1 
fand Romans ; though a ſimilar number of our on troops would . A 
_ expole to the enemy a front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midſt of the camp, the prætorium, or general's quarters, roſe above 
1 the others; the cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied 
| their reſpective ſtations ; the ſtreets were broad; and perfectly 
'ſtraight, and a vacant ſpace of two hundred feet was left on all ſides, 
= between the tents and che rampart, The rampart itſelf was uſually 
KY twelve feet high, armed with a line of ſtrong and intricate paliſades, 
1 and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. 
1 This important labour: was performed by the hands of the legionaries 
1 themſelves; to whom the uſe of the ſpade and the: pick-axe was no 
== oY leſs 
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leſs familiar than that of the ford or pilum; nor is there any 
circumſtance which more fully demonſtrates the excellence of the 
Roman diſcipline. Active valour may often be the preſent: of na- 
ture; but Patient men can de the . ww of reflection and 
habit“ | eee FFT 85 
March. — the trumpet gave che Aged ef Geperturez the camp 
LE; was almoſt inſtantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks 
without delay or confuſion. Beſides their arms, 4 che legion · 
aries ſcarcely confidered as an encumbrance, they were laden with 
their kitchen Furnitute, che inſtruments of fortification, and the _ 7 
proviſion of many days , Under this weight, which would oppreſs 7 
the delicacy of a modern ſoldier, "they" were trained by a regular x 
ſtep to advance, in about fix hours, near twenty miles 2. On the = 
appearance of i ar enemy, the thiew e e baggage, and by only = 
and rapid evolutions, onverted the column ofen | 
battle!“ The flit 
Haries fort 


; 


„ 1 


in the front; the _ 
d tlie frrſt nine; and Were ſeconded: or. ſuſtained by E | 

en eilt ef the Kgions. The ace, eee the flanks, and | 
th military enigtties were Plated in the rear: = 

Number and | Such Were tig rte Gf War by which the 8 emperors de- x 
n ' fended their extenſive conqueſtoʒ and preſerved a military ſpirit, at 1 1 1 
a time heft every other virtue Was ameſt extinguiſhed by the 

progkels öf defpbtins If, un the cofffidetratiem of their armies, we 
: paſs from thelt qiſcipline to their nuntbers; we mall not find it 
eaſy to Appretlate chem with ay tolerable atcuracy. We may 
A e, However, that che legion which was itſelf za body of ſix 
thouſand eit inckreck and chirtyr one Romane) might, with its 
; attendant auxiliäries, amount to about twelyd Ahbuſand five hundred 
men. The peace eſtabliſhihemt ef Hadeiat and his ſucceſſors: was 
compoſed of no leſs than thirty of theſe formidable brigades; and 
moſt probably formed a ſtanding force of three hundred and ſeventy- 
ive thouſand men. Inſtead of being confined” within the walls of 
wy | 9 8 fortified 
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fortified cities, which the Romans conſidered as the refuge of weak- - 
= neſs or puſillanimity the legions were encamped on the banks of 
Y 7 ; the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. As their 
— ſtations, for the moſt part, remained fixed and permanent, we may 
A venture to deſcribe the diſtribution of the troops. Three legions 
. were ſufficient- for Britain. The principal ſtrength lay upon the 
9 Rhine and Danube, and conſiſted of ſixteen legions, in the follow- 4 : 
ing proportions; two in the Lower, and three in the Upper Germany; 
one in Rhætia, one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in Mæſia, 
= and two in Dacia. The defence of che Euphrates was intruſted to 
1 eight legions, fix of whom were placed in Syria, and the other two 
YN in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they 
= | were far removed from any important ſcene of war, a ſingle legion 
maintained the domeſtic tranquillity of each of thoſe great provinces. 
Even __ was not at Aire of a military force. Above twenty 
zuiſhed by the titles of City Cohorts 
and b 0 — che ſafety of the monarch and 
rs of almoſt every revolution that diſtracted | 


the capital. As the aut rs of alm 
the empire, the er will, ener 7 ein demand 
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The navy maintained by, the emperors: might ſcem. ingdequate-t to 


Navy. 


vwd nor prope erer aQtuated, by. the Prout + 
1 priſing ſpirit, which, hadprompied. the, navigators, of Tyre, of Car- 
1 thage, and even of Marſeillea, to enlarge the bounds of the world, 
= | and to explore the moſt, remote coaſts.of the ocean. To. the Romans | | 
the ocean remained an object of terror rather than of curioſity. ©; the . 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the deſtruction of 7 
and the extirpation of the pirates, was included within: their pro- 
Og 'D Gs vinces. 
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Beſides theſe two ports, which, may be cor Jered- as the, pri 


ſhips, and three thouſand { d ſoldiers. 
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vinces. The of the emperors was directed only to pre- 


ferve the peaceful dominion of that ſea, and to protect the com- 


merce of their ſubjets. With thoſe views of moderation, Aus 
guſtus ſtationed two permanent fleets in the moſt convenient 
ports of Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other 
at Miſenum, in the bay of Naples. Experience ſeems at length to 
have convinced the ancients, that as ſoon as their gallies exceeded 
two, or at che moſt three ranks of oars, they were ſuited rather for 


vain Pomp than for real ſervice. Auguſtus bimſelf, in the victory 


of Actium, had ſeen the ſuperiority of his own light frigates (they 


were called Liburnians), over the lofty hut unwieldy caſtles of his 


rival . From theſe Liburniags he compe ſed the two fleets of 
Ravenna and Miſenum, deſtined to command, the one the eaſtern, 
the other the weltern diviſion of the Mediterranean and to each af 


tf 


the ſquadrons he attached | a body of ſeveral 


511474 


An 


ſeats of the Roman navy, a very conſiderable; force was ſtationed ab 


* 


Frejus, on the coaſt of 


\ 


Proxence, and 


Euxine was guarded by forty | 
which preſerved the communication. beten Gaul nnd; Dumin; and 


a great number of veſſels co 


1 


e 


LY 


Danube, to Bras, Ft count 
che barbarians ©, Such is 


ial forces ; the 3 ou as well pay po nar of erg 0 


810 n intenorpt the 2 


auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy. And yet, the moſt; liberab 


computation that reaſon can juſtify, will not allow us to fix the 
entire eſtabliſhment by ſea ANC by land at more than four hundred 


and fifty thouſand men: a military power, Which, however formi- 
dable it may ſeem, was equalled by a monarch of the laſt | 


MY Ray maintained, on the Rhine and 
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View of PO 


We have attempted to explain the pirt which Wodentel, and | dt Foley 
the ftrength which ſupported, the power of Hadrian and the Anto- — 
Hines. We ſhall now endeavour with cleartiefs and preciſion, to ; 


deferibe the provinces once united under their ſway, but, at proſett, 5 


divided into ſo many independent and boſtile ſtates. 1 
"'Spaitt, the weſtern es bs of the e empire, of Europe, and of the Spain, 
ancient world, has, in every age, ifivarizbly reſerved the ſame na- 

toral limits; the Pyrecizan mountains, the <diterranean, and the, 
Atlantic Ocean. That telt peninſula, at 4 preſent ſo unequally 
divided between tw bovercigns, was tfiribured by Auguſtus into 

three provinces, Lufithiia;" Bertie, and Farraconenſts, The king- 

dom of Portugal has ſueceeded to the warlike country 

fitanians; fince the loſs ſoftai: ned by the former, on t] the fide of the þ 

Faſt, is compenſated by # 0 acceſſion of territory 1 towards s the North. 

Th&confines of Gretiida and Andatuliz correſpond with thoſe of 

ancient Bætica. The remainder of $ pain, Gaflicis, id the Afturias, i 

Biſcay; and Navarre. Leon; ad l Yes Ectties,” Murcia, Va- 

lencia, Cataloniaz - NTC, Al i ributed” Cres the third 

and moſt conſiderabſe oF the Roman Seta its, which, from t lie 

name of ite capita, "was Ryler ine PrUvitIEE"SE Tirrago na fs,” or ” 

the native barbarias) the 'CeltDerizhs Were the moſt | ee . 
the Cantabrians and Affüffand pttved the Holt wee Confident, 

in the ſtrength of "their Hfountaft, they” were the fe | who, fub- | 

mitted to che Seele Er Nöte Ach trie Err RS threw off the yoke 
of the Arie; 5! V bu Ian 2d bun hans Wh: bot ra 
Andenr Gel; 4 dt e6atlifica'" 'the"whicle "colintry. between the Gut 
Pyrobevs) we Alpes AP Miihe Ahe ine Seed, vat of greater __ 
tent than modern Fritice:"” T6! the Jominions of that p powerful | dt 
motrarchy, w. * with its recent acquifitions of Allace and ROM 3 
muſt add the dutelry of Savoy, the cantons of Switzerland, the four 

electorates of the Rhine, Liege, Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flander 

and Brabant. When Auguſtus gave laws to the conqueſts of bis 


3 D 2 | father, 
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Britain. 
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11 M fais we ban either trace or. credit ths;reſemblanee « f An 
anch language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain BOS e e fame. | 
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father, he introduced a "diviſion of Gaul, equally adapted to- 
the progreſs of the legions, to the courſe of the rivers, and to 
the principal national diſtinctions, that before the conqueſt had 
comprehended. above an hundred independent ſtates. The ſea- 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, Eangubdoc, Provence, and Davphins, 
received their/provincial appellation from the colony, of Narbonne. 
The government of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyrenees to 
the Lotte, eee eee Beine Nas yuate the Celkic 


-and in "hore inciduti times a Fm — by dhe Rhine; 
but :a little before the age af Gmſar, che Germans abuſing: their ſu- 
periority of valour, had occupied a- conſiderable. portion of the 


Belgie territory. The Roman conquergrs yery, eagerly embraced. ſo. 
flattering a. circumſtance; and the Gallig frontier o | the Rhine, 22 
Baſil-1o»Leyiden,, zeecived, zhe Pmpoug names, of the. Upper ar 
the Lower: Getmany/*;i IBheb, Iunger the reign of the Antonines, 


Vere dhe Lr pratinces;pfioGaul4(ths, Narhonneſes Aquitaine, ME 


"1Celtic, arenen the Balak mts ute Wiſes 9195 i 
We hae already; had, ,ocgafion;, to. Menzian. the, c TA welt 57 
ritaim and 1h f the bonngary of the Boman, pr ovince, i in a. 
eee decem, all, Englands Wales. gd. the. « 1 
caonnties f Scotland, as fax as the Firths f Dunharton, and Edin 
 kurgbs.{Bofore Britain Joſt-her frcedgm..ls was, irregularly. divided. 
-between/thirty. tribes, of barbarians, of ham the * e moſt * 7 er 
Were the: Belga zingthe, Weſt, the Misenteg, in 2 the Nor a 


Silures in South Wales, and the leni. in, Norfglk Ang 


hardy race of ſavages. Before they yielded to, the Roman, 9 
they. often diſputed che field, and. qften renewed the. conteſt, Af, 


„ 


theiei ſubmiſſion they conſliguted. be. Weltern diviſon Bf the Eve. 
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or THP ROMAN BMPIAE 2 
roptan' provinces,” which extended from the oolumns of Hercules 


to the wall of Antoninus, and from the W we Tamas the” 
ſoürces of the Rhine and Danube. Athik 
--*Before the Roman c 55 PROT which 8. now, n _ 
Lombardy, was not eoßfidered as 4 part of Italy. It had been 
occupied by # powerful colony of Gauls, Who ſettling themſelves 
along the banks of the PD from Piemont to masse Fan dd 
their arms and their nume from“ thre Alps tothe: Apennine. The 
Ligurians dwelt on he vockyovaſt;rwhichs mow! forms che republic 
1 Cenoa. Pier nice was yet utibornz* but the territories of that ſtate, 
whick lie to the kaſt of the Adige, weren inhabited hy the Vene- 
Aa. The middle part of the penifſulaz that now: compoſes the 
"Gichy of Tuſcatty Andtthe eeclefiaſtieab ſtare} was the ancient ſeat 
or the Etruſcaas ad Uhrbrtans g to- dhe furfher ef whom. Traly- 
Was indebted for the fit fudiments bf A iz life 53. The Ty - 
ber rolled at the fot BE%he/feventhille of Rome, arid} theccountry 33 
dk th 1e Sabiflkb, Ache TAintt and the Volſci, fromathad river to the 
frontiet cf. Ren Aber bebte ofchevvinfane victories. On 
chat celebrate Froubd "heir confaleUeſetvet:triumiphs ;- their 
cls ad he VI, 8402320 pdfcfingp ine erefted con- 
Y als "6 Pos ERP Caffpaclta pod the immediate territory of 
"Nap es 53 he x6 Wr ate lige was inkabiteg by: many warlike 
i aihal bas the Nail Ke Summftes, the Apullans, and the Luca- 
7 50 ae ke bel wd deen coveted by cke flourilhing ele- 
e 5 K f ur Windy remark, that when Auguſtus divided 
1 y.in O e Weed dees Hrtle province of ria was —— to 
1585 K Rennt vcweigüty as el 052 Hi 43 | BR 


21 ng 1 


and — an 


n ine and the Danube! The latter-of thoſe mighty: ſtreams, fron 
"Wes Files W bog tis of only* thitty mile from he former, 


* 


| | Rpwaabore teen Hliutrect miles, for the moſt part, to the ſouth-eaſt; 
elects we ribilte r fifty" "havigable" rivers, eee 


l 'Y 


ITE. | 5 chrough 


PoE PiS indes Gr Rome" were protected by tlie as The Danabe 
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through fix mouths received into the Euxine, which appears ſcarcely; 
equal to ſuch an acceſſion of waters. The provinces of the; 
Danube ſoon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the» 
Hlyrian frontier , and were eſteemed the moſt, warlike of the 
empire ; but they deſerve to be more particularly conſidered under 


the names of Rhætia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, ; Maſia. 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 199/00 1 

The province of Rhætia, which ſoon extinguiſhed. the name of = 
06 Vindelicians, extended from the ſummit of the Alps to ah? = 4 
banks of the Danube; 5 from its ſouree, 5 as far ag . its conflux with 0 4 
the Inn, The greateſt part of the flat, countay ie ſubject 10 the xz 
elector of Bavaria; ; the city of Augſburgh is protected by the con- 1 
ſtitution of the German empire; the Griſons are ſafe in their E 
moun tains, and the country of Tirol is ranked among the numerous 1 7 : 
Provinces of the houſe of Auſtria. EE edn SE E 


FF ü 1888101 4 l T7 £53 
Noricum and 


— The wide extent of territory, which 18 included between: the Jak | 1 
the Danube, and the Save; dia, Styx] ria, Carinthia, Carniolaz ” 
the, Lower Hungary and, Sclayonia, was, known to the ancients, un- 1 
der the names of Noricum and Fannonia. In their: original ſtate L 
«6 of independence, their fierce inhabitants were intimately. connected. 
1 | Under the Roman government they erg fxequently united, and they 1 
=_ ill remain the patrimony; of a; ſingle. family. ..;They;.now contaity' 1 il 
8 5 reſidence of a German prince, who, ſtyles himſelf Emperor o 
the Romans, and beym he entern ag well as ſtrengtb, of the Auſtrian E | 
Power. It. may not. be Amproper; to ohſervg, that if we except-l! | I F 
1 Bohemia, Moravia, the vorthern ſhirts of Auſtria, and a part of W | 
7 3 Hungary, between the Ty ße and the Danube, all che other domi- 
= nions of the houſe of Au tria were ſituate within, the limits! of the 
Roman empire, A 10 1191 95 „il 0b Alt „iche % % ubs 4 ; 
| Dalmatia, to which.the name of Illyricum more properly belonged;- |! 
was a long, but narrow tract, between the gave and the Adriatic, ' MF 
The beſt part of the ſca-coaſt, which, Qi retains its, ancient er 
pellation, 
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pellation, is a province of the Venetian ſtate, and the ſeat of the 
little republic of Raguſa. The inland parts have aſſumed the Scla- 
vonian names of Boſnia and Croatia ; the latter obeys an  Auftrian 
- governor, the former a Turkiſh paſha ; but the whole country is. 
ſtill infeſted by tribes of barbarians, whoſe ſavage independence 
deſcribe the doubtful. limit” of the Chriſtian and Mahometan 


e had rerefved the wards of the Toy and the 3 
Save, it aoquiired; atleaſt, among the Greeks, the name of Ifter * | 
It; formerly divided Mæſia and Dacia, the latter of which, as we 

have already ſeen, was à conqueſt of Trajan, and the only pro- 

vince beyond the river; If we inquire into the preſent fate: of thoſe 
countries, we ſhall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temeſwar and Tranſylvania are annexed; after many rev 


to the crown of 1 whilſt the pine pan &s of Moldavia and 


ths Uebe Jad of the Aude Nala, which, ing the tle 
ages, was broken into the barbarian” kingdom of Servia and Bul- 
garis, is again united in Turkiſh Tavery; ae 10 

The appellation of Roumelia, Which is ſtill beſtowed by the Thrace, V Ma- 
Turks on the extenſive countries of Thrate, Macedonia, and Greece, 3 
preſerves the memory of their ancient ſtate under the Roman 
empire. In the time of the Antonines, the martial Thrace, 
from the mountains of Hæmus and Rhodope, to the Boſphorus and 
the Helleſpont;' had aſſumed the form ef a province. Notwith- 
Randing.the change of maäſters and of religion, the new city of 
Rome, which Conſtantine fomded on the banks of the Boſphorus, 
has ever ſince remained the capital of a great monarchy. The 
Kingdom of Macedonia, that, under the reign of Alexander, had 
given laws to Aſia, derived more ſolid advantages from the policy 
of che two Philips; and, with its dependenties of Epirus and 
Theſſaly, extended from the Egean to the Ionian ſea. When 
| we 
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| 8 we reflect on the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, 
we can ſcareely perſuade ourſelves, that ſo many immortal repub- 
lics of ancient Greece, were loſt in a ſingle province of the Roman 
empire, which, from the ſuperior influence of the Achæan league, 
was uſually denominated the province of Acha aa 


* * 


Aſia Miner. Such was the ſtate of Europe under the Roman Emperors, - The Tz 
provinces of Aſia, without excepting: the tranſient. conqueſts, of 4 'E 
Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits of the Turkil 
power. But inſtead of following the arbitrary diviſions of deſpotiſm: 7 
and ignorance; it will“ be ſafer for us, as well-as more agreeable, == 
to obſerve the indelible characters of nature: The name of Aſia = 
Minor is attributed with ſome» propriety: to the peninſula, Which, 
confined betweem the Eukine and the Mediterrabeau, ad vances from 
the Euphrates towards Europe. Its principal. diviſion, weſtward of 
ö mount Taurus and che river Halye, was dignified by the Romans 
1 5 with the e: tile of Alia: The juriſd gion of that  provinte 
. exterided'over the uncle MmOHAelies uf Troy, Lydia; and Plirygia; 
the thdritime cbttntriks of the Pamphylialis, Dyeians, and Carianes 
== and the Grecian clothes of Leid, which veqaalled in arts} though 
| = MT: not in ne. the glory of their parent. The kingdoms of Bi- 
8 5 Pe the nr The fdetof the peninſula from 
to "Teizond: '>Ormithelts ite det the province 
„of Cilicia Was“ terhiinäted by ther odgtulns of Brik : tlie inland 
A Country, ſeparatetl from? dhe Roman fru byl The riter Halye, and 
Ly I From Armieniaf by the Euphrates, badnomce formędꝭ the independ- 
= | ent kingdom of Cappaddeia. In this ptach bu dbſerve, that 
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beyond the Danube in Europe, dacknomledged the ſovereignty: of 
| the emperors; and received ar their hands, either wihutary princes,” 
n 5 or Roman garriſons-. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circaſſia, and Min- 
| 1 0 _ grelia, are the modern appellations of thaſe ſavage countries 
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| OF ATHE/ROMANIBMOIRK 26 
„öder the firceeffors of Alenander, Syria was the ſeat af the Syria, Pho: 


Seleueidæ; who reigned over Upper Aſia, till. the ſuoceſsful revolt — 
of the Parthians confined their dominions the Euphrates 

and the Mediterranean. When Syria became ſubject to the Romans, 

it formed the eaſtern frontiet of their empire, nor did that provinee, 

in its datitude Know atyy other bounde than the mon- 
tains of Cappadoeia to the! north, and towards the ſouth, the on- 

fines of Egypty andi the Red Sea. Phœnicia and Paleſtine, were 
ſometimes annex ed to, and ſametimes ſeparated from. cle juriſdiaion 
of Syria: The formbr/ of cheſe was a narrow and rocky, coaſt 5 the 
letter wab a territory ſeavcely ſuperior ite Wales, either is. fertility 
of - extent; Vet Phesnicia md; Paleſtine will} fbr ever dive inthe 
memory of mankind 4 fceoNitaticorammoll Me: Huerper he received 
letters from the one, anda religion from; tha, other A; ſandy 
deſert ſkirted aldng ithe(; doubtful (confine; of, Syria, from the [Eur 
phrates to the Red d ca The wandering life f the HArabs Was in- 
ſcparably connected wid their independenee, and enn 3 
ſome {parole barren thaty tbe: ell, they veuνꝭã to form apy 

ſottled babitations;/: they: . became: ſubjects of the Roms 
empire *trobgaid 5dT 19180 115111 10 violg 5 ems t ks) 
. have Lumoriaes, baſed, to, what Egypt. 
portion of che globe th hond: aſcribe; Egypt *'.; ts fituation is 
included within ahn immenſe.peninſulggol, Ae e in ageedſible. 

only en the {ide off while nerglutians,. in almokk very period 

«fn hiſtory, Egypt - humbiy obayah., l A Raman; prefect; Was 
ſeaied on the ſplendid theage th Fee *. 
e ee eee eee e, fai Turkiſn 


J 
ſituate towards the. weſt; and alopg.the-ſeg-coalt, was-firſt'a Gr 
voor, I. .. TT? 
F 


Aﬀrica, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


colony, afterwards a Province of Ee ypt, and is now loſt in the deſert 
Wee l od) 1s 94 noggth 


* 4 . 


From Cyrene, to- che Ocean, che coaſt of Aﬀeica nean 20 tif. 
teen hundred miles; yet ſo cloſely is it preſſed between the Me- 
diterranean and the Sahara, or ſandy deſert, that its breadth ſeldom 
exceeds fourſcore or an hundred miles. The eaſtern diviſion was 
conſideted by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper pro- 
vince of Africa. Till the arrival of the Pheenician colonies, that 
fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, the moſt ſavage of 
mankind, Under the immediate juriſdiction of Carthage, it became 
The center of commerce and empire; but the | republic of Carthage 
is now degenerated into the feeble and diſorderly ſtates of Tripoli and 
Tunis. The military government of Algiers oppreſſes the wide extent 
of Numidia, as it was once united under Maſſaniſſa and Jugurtha: 
but in che time of Auguſtus, the limits of Numidia were contracted; 
and, at/leaſt; two thirds of the country acquieſced in the name of 
Mauritania, with the epithet of Cæſarienſis. The genuine Mau- 
ritania, or country of the Moors, which, from the ancient city of 
Fingi, or Tangier, was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Tingi- 
tania, is repreſented by the modern kingdom of Fez. Sallè, on the 
Ocean, ſo infamous at preſent for its piratical depredations, was no- 
ticed hy the Romans, as the extreme object of their power, and almoſt 
of their geography. A oity of their foundation may ſtill be diſcovered 
near Mequinez, the reſidence of the barbarian whem we condeſcend 


to ſtyle the Emperor of Morocco; but it does not appear, that his 


more ſouthern dominions, Morocco itſelf, and Segelmeſſa, were ever 
comprehended within the Roman provinee. The weſtern parts of 
Africa are interſected by the mee, of mount Atlas; a name ſo 


idhy celebrated dy: the fancy of poets ** ; but which is now diffuſed 


orm 1 ocean that rolls berween tlie aneient and the new 
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obſerve, that Africa is divided from Span by A HarrowW˖ 


were two mountains which feeme 
ſome convulſion of the elements; and at the 


GF THX ROMAN EN P ORE 


Having now firüched the citcuit' of the Raman Grits, wwe thiy 
* 
about twelve miles, throtigh which the Atlarftie Hb ws int the Medi! 


terraneatl. The columns 6f Hercule, .O Tatfous Miiong Mt afnefef tb, 


d to Hive been törn under 55 
thor of tlie Eüröpean 
mountain, the fortreſs of Gibraltar is now ſeated. The whole ex- 
tent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coaſts, and its iſlands, were com- 


is 


The Medi. 
terranean 
with its 
iſlands. 


prized within the Roman dominion. Of the larger iſlands, the two 


Baleares, which derive their names of Majorca and Minorca from 


their reſpective ſize, are ſubject at preſent, the former to Spain, the 


latter to Great Britain. It is eaſier to deplore the fate, than to 


deſcribe the actual condition of Corſica, Two Italian ſovereigns 
aſſume the regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or 
Candia, with Cyprus, and moſt of the ſmaller iſlands of Greece 
and Aſia, have been ſubdued by the Turkiſh arms; whilſt the 


little rock of Malta defies their power, and has ES under 


the government of its military Order, into fame and opulence. 


This long enumeration of provinces, whoſe broken fragments 
have formed ſo many powerful kingdoms, might almoſt induce us 


to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with 


General idea 
of the Roman 
* 


the extenſive ſway, the irreſiſtible ſtrength, and the real or affected - 


| moderation of the emperors, they permitted themſelves to deſpiſe, 
and ſometimes to forget, the outlying countries which had been left 
in the enjoyment of a barbarous independence; and they gradually 


aſſumed the licence of confounding the Roman monarchy with the 
globe of the earth. But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a 
modern hiſtorian, require a more ſober and accurate language. He 


may impreſs a juſter image, by obſerving that the empire was above 
two thouſand miles in breadth,' from the wall of Antoninus and the 


northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; : 
ES 77 1 that 
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that it extended, in length, more than three thouſand miles from 
the Weſtern Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it was ſituated in the 
fineſt part of the Temperate een the twenty fourth and 


the 3 * — of northern latitude ; and that it was ſup- 
* for 
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II is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conqueſt, that we 
ſhould eſtimate the greatneſs of Rome. The ſovereign of 


the Ruſſian deſerts commands a larger portion of the globe. 


In the ſeventh ſummer after his paſſage of the Helleſpont, 


95 


Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies on the banks of the 


Hyphaſis Within leſs than a century, the irreſiſtible Zingis, and 
the Mogul princes of his race, ſpread their cruel devaſtations and 
tranſient empire, from the ſea of China, to the confines of Egypt 
and Germany *. But the firm edifice of Roman power was raiſed 
and preſerved by the wiſdom of ages. The obedient provinces 
of Trajan and the Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by 
arts. They might occaſionally ſuffer from the partial abuſe of 


delegated authority; but the general principle of government was 


wiſe, ſimple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion of their 


anceſtors, whilſt in civil honours and advantages they were exal ted, 
by juſt degrees, to an equality with their conquerors. 


I. The policy of the emperors and the ſenate, as far as it con- 


| cerned religion, was happily ſeconded by the reflections of the 


enlightened, and by the habits of the ſuperſtitious part of their ſub- 
. N various modes of worſhip, which prevailed in the 


world, were all conſidered by the people, as equally true; 3 
by the pbiloſopher, as equally falſe; and by the magiſtrate, as 
equally uſeful. And thus toleration produced got 1 mutual | 


indulgence, but even religious concord. 


ten an 
ſpirit of te. 
leration. 


The 


Principles of 
governments 
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The ſuperſtition of the people was not embittered by any mixture 


of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the chains of any 
n ſyſtem. The devout polytheiſt, though fondly attached 


«to his national rites, admitted with implicit faith, the different reli- 


gions of the earth *, Fear, gratitude, and curioſity, a dream or an 


omen, a ſingular diſorder, or a diſtant journey, perpetually diſpoſed 


him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarge the liſt 


of his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was 
interwoven with various, but not diſcordant materials. As ſoon ag 


it was allowed that ſages and heroes, who had lived, or who had 
died för the benefit of their country, were exalted to a ſtate of 


power and immortality, it was univerſally confeſſed, that they 


| deſerved, if not the adoration, at leaft the reverence of all mankind. 
T he deities of a thouſand groves and a thouſand ſtreams poſſeſſed, 
in peace, their local and reſpective influence; nor could the Roman 
who deprecated the wrath of the Tyber, deride the Egyptian Who 
preſented his offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The 
viſible powers of Nature, the planets, and the elements, were the 
ſame throughout the univerſe. The inviſible governors of the mo- : 
ral world were inevitably caft in a fimilar mould of fiction and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine repre- 
ſentative; every art and profeſſion its patron, whoſe attributes, in 
the moſt diſtant ages and countries, were uniformly derived from 
the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of gods of ſuch 
oppoſite tempers and intereſts required, in every ſyſtem, the mode- 
4 rating hand of a ſupreme magiſtrate, who was gradually inveſted, by 
flattery and knowledge, with the ſublime perfections of an Eternal 
Parent, and an- Omnipotent Monarch. Such was the mild 


ſpirit of antiquity, that the nations were leſs attentive to the 
difference, than to the reſemblance, of their religious worſhip. 
The Greck, the Roman, and the barbarian, as they met before their 


rar altars, eaſily perſuaded * chat under various 


names 


OF THE ROMAN PMPIRE. 


names, and with various ceremonies, they adored the ſame deities. 
The elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almoft 
A regular form, to the polytheiſm of the ancient world ' 
The philoſophers of Greece deduced their morals from the na- 
ture of man rather than from that of God. They meditated, how- 
ever, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious and important 
ſpeculation, and in the profound 1 inquiry, they diſplayed the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of the human underſtanding *. Of the four moſt 


conſiderable ſets, the Stoics and the Platonicians endeavoured to 


Of philoſo- 
phers. 


reconcile the jarting intereſts of reaſon and piety. They have left 


us the moſt ſublime proofs of the exiſtence and perfections of the 
firſt cauſe ; but as it was impoſſible for them to conceive the creation 


of matter, the workman in the Stoic philoſophy was not ſufficiently ; 


diſtinguiſhed from the work; whilſt, on the contrary, the ſpiritual 


God of Plato and his diſciples, reſembled more an idea than * 


ſubſtance. The opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of 
a leſs religious caſt; but when the modeſt ſcience” of the former 
induced them to doubt, the poſitive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. Yet the Sages 
of Greece, divided as they were, agreed in one great principle, 
an abſolute diſbelief of the popular ſuperſtition; which they com- 


municated to the ingenuous youth, who, from every part, reſorted 
to Athens, and the other ſeats of learning in the Roman empire” 
How, indeed, was it poſſible, that a philoſopher ſhould accept; as 
divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent tradi- 


tions of antiquity ; or, that he ſhould adore, as gods, thoſe im- 


perfect beings whom he muſt have deſpiſed, as men. Againſt ſuch 


unworthy - adverſaries, Cicero condeſcended to employ the arms of 


reaſon-and eloquence; but the fatire of Lucian was a much more 


adequate, as well as more efficacious weapon. We may be well 


aſſured, that'a writer, converſant with the world, would never have 5 
entunee to ex poſe the gods of his country to — ridicule, had 
they 
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chey not already been che objects of ſecret contempt _ the 
N | Poliſhed and enlightened orders of ſociety ”. | 
Notwithſtanding the faſhionable irreligion which NO) in 
| ; the age of the Antonines, both the intereſt of the prieſts, and the 
| . credulity of the people, were ſufficiently reſpected. In their writ- 
_ _____ "amga-and converſation, the Philoſophers of antiquity aſſerted the 
| dignity of reaſon ; but they reſigned their aQions to the com- 
+ mands of law and of cuſtom. Viewing, with a ſmile of pity and 
=. e indulgence, the various errors of the vülgar, they diligently prac- 
| | tiſed the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the tem- 
ples of the:gods ; and ſometimes condeſcending to ac a part on the 
theatre of ſuperllition, they concenled the ſentiments of an Atheiſt 
Under the ſacerdotal robes. ' Reafoners of ſuch a temper” were 
? ſcarcely indlned to'Wrangle about their repetive modes of faith, or 
of worſhip. It was indifferent to them what ſhape the folly of the 
multitude might chuſe to "aſſume; | and they approached, with tlie 
ſame inward contempt,” ik the f, 0 Exterhal T reverence, the altars 
25 the Lübyäg, ene Otymmpfäct, Gr the Cipitolint Jipiter ©, 0! 
nw e not ealy to"cohite ve ktm What bite a pirit of per rſeci- 
$*. tion could introduce itfelf into the Roman CGühefls. The mat apiſ- 
trates "could" not be adtiilted By à bliftd, though Honeſt bigotry, 
nee the magftrates Verb kberifeltel PRAOPHOH 7 add this ſchools 
or Athen har Pive las Wie fte: > phe aabila bet BRTipalla 
by ambition Or àvatice, us the temporal“ and cecléfiuftiedl mg 
were united in the fame hands,” The pentiffs were choſen among 
the moſt ituſtriotts of the fenätors; and the 0M 6f Supy 69. 
tiff was conſtantly *exertiſed by the emperors themſelves. They. 
knen and valued the advantages of religion, as it'is connected with | 
civil government. They encouraged the public feſtivals 1s 0 

humanize the manners of the people. They managed the arts of 
divination, as a convenient inftrument of policy; and they reſpected, 


| a8 che firmeſt bond of lociety, "the uſeful Fernen, that ith 


er in 
'S TY this 
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this ar in a futgre life, the crime. of perjury js moſt aſyredly 
puniſhed by the avenging gods-?. But whilſt they acknowledged = 
Tres N of, A * Were 2 that the f 


nin che pro- 
> VInCes 8 


on 1558 ths, xeliging, . hich, they, derived from 1 655 anceſtors, 
they unifgrmly — the indulgence, and even proteRion of 
be Roman gn rs. Lhe province of, Gaul ſecms, and 
Holy ſeems, an exception to this univerſhi goleratiqg. Hager the Fair 
Prejext of abpliſhing. human ſacrifices, the Sun en Tiberius and 
Claudius, Juppreſſ #1 Sangerous power.of the Druids ''; but the 
Jos en Wen their gods and bei h ſubliſted. n peaceful | 
obſcurity till the be Bo dra e CET 
Rome, the, gapital of g great maqparghy, Ne 3 igel ty filed with « Rome 
TONAL yo ny g e : e world. r ac Al in- 5 0 
xoduced, and gpigxed the. favourice, ſuperſtitions of their native 
cn Doe VEL GAN in iche CPR, N, iuſtifięl in majntaini 
the gre ei Angignt, gorpmgnigts.apd. the Roman feng, ws 
de common prigileers ſqmetiges juigrpoled, ito. heck ,thia jnynds- 
tian of forgign ite os The Fgyptian ſuperſtition, of all the. maſt 
contemptible, and biggi, ras frequently prohibited n IEA pf 
e Jemglithed, nd theigmarſhinpers baniſhed. fr. 
„Ind Italy, z n But che Beal gf, en deen prevailed, gver the cold 
1399 fechle efforts of = Ts Fellen LISKIIORSe! ne profelytes 
multiplied,;; the , temples Werg ing ſplendor 
"and. l 0d Vene e lere, .Blace, ,among. th 
eee deities, ** Nr. was this. Jadulgence.,a departure from the 
vernn be I, e ages of the comman- 
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commencement 


| canians paid the ſevere penalty of their 1a 
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weal th, Cybele and Aſculapius had been invited by ſolemn em- 


baſſies '7. and it was cuſtomary to tempt the protectors of beſieged 


cities, by the promiſe of more diſtinguiſhed Honours than they 
poſſeſſed in their native country Rome gradually became the 


common temple of her ſubjeQs ; and the freedom of the city was 


beſtowed on all the gods of mankind We 


II. The narrow policy of Pee without any foreign mix- 
ture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the for- 
tune, and haſtened the ruin, of Athens and, Sparta. The aſpifing 
genius of Rome ſacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it more 
prudent as well as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
on whkereſoever they were found, among daves or ſtrangers, ene- 


mies or barbariahs © 10 During the moſt flouriſhing zra of the 


Athenian commonyealth, the number of citizens gradually decreaſed 
| from about thirty * to twenty-one thouſand ** „ If, on the con- 
trary, we ſtudy the growth; of the Roman able. we may diſcover, 
that, "notwithſlanding the inceſſant, demands of wars and colonies, 


the citizens, who, in the fit cenſus of Ser vius Tullius, amounted 


to no more than eigh Fn | F e ae Neger the 


A. Als n 2 JH, 
of the 


cker cout 100 hy Wi hen he alles bf Rome chime 1 9 wats 


of Honours and privileges, the ſenate inde ed 


G 


of arms to an | ignominious. concelſion,,. The S and the Lu- 


„IA 


Italian fates, as "they Tueceſſively returned to, 


their duty, were ; dy 


mitted" into t the * boſom of the republic and ſoon] contribute 40 | 


1 iin 4 #1 


: the ruin 0 public freedom. Under a demccratieal government, the 
citizens exerciſe the | powers of ſovereignty, ; and thoſe powers will, 
be frt' dbuſed; and afterwards Toft, when they are committed o 


an unwieldy mültitüde. But when the; popular aſſemblies had 
been e by the e of the Anpern. the con- 
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or THE/ROMAN EMPIRE. 
querors were diſtinguiſhed from the vanquiſhed nations, only as the 
firſt and moſt honourable order of ſubjects ; and their increaſe, 
however rapid, was no longer expoſed to the ſame dangers. Yet 


the wiſeſt princes, who adopted the maxims of Auguſtus, guarded 


with the ſtricteſt care, the dignity of the Roman name, and diffuſed 


the freedom of the city with a prudent liberality . 


Till the privileges of Romans had been progreſſively tende 
to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important diſtinction was 


preſerved between Italy and the provinces. The former was eſ- 
teemed the centre of public unity, and the firm baſis of the con- 


ſtitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at leaſt the reſidence, of the 


emperors and the ſenate . The eſtates of the Italians were exempt 


From taxes, their perſons Fn the arbitrary juriſdiction of gover- 
nors. Their cities, formed after the perfect model of the capital, 
were intruſted, under che immediate eye of the ſupreme power, 
0 with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the 


mity of Calabria, all the natives of Tealy were born citizens of 


Aal“ "Their partial diſtinions were obliterated, and they in- 
1 ſenſibly coaleſced into one great nation, united by language, man- 
ners, and civil institutions, and equal t to the weight of a Powerful 
empire. The republic gloried in her genere us, policy,. and was 
frequently def by tlie metit and ſervices of he 


© Ys 


r adopted ſons. 


Had ſhe always cn dhe diſtinction of Romans to the an- 


cient families” within the walls of the city, that immortal name 
ed of ſome of it its nobleſt ornaments. 4 Virgil 
was à native of Ma zun; i Hotace was inclined to doubt whether he 
| ſhonld call himſelf an Apcläcl. or A Lucanian; : it Was in Padua that 
an hiftorian was found worthy to record the majeſtic ſeries of Ro- 
man victories- The patriot fam ily of the. Catos emerged from 
Tuſculum; and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double 
| Honour” of producing Marius and' Cicer the former of whom de- 
1 Wat, after Rommilus and Camillus, to be fiyled the Third Founder | 


f gem f 


would have been 4 


F 2 of 


I taly, | 
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of Rome ; arid the latter, after faving his eotintry from the beſigus 
of Catiline, enabled her to contend . . for the As of 

8 eloquence * 

4 The provitices of the empire (as ey b have been deſcribed in the 

WF. preceding chapter) were deffitiite of any public force, or conftitu- 
tional freedom. In Etruriz, in Greece *, and in Gaul », it was 
the firſt care of the ſenate to diſſolve tele dangerous confedericies 
which taught mankind, that, is the Roman arms prevatled by di- 
hgh they ye be e reſiſted by | ned FROG! _ who's an 


rr 


hey k had | Ferie their F taſk 1 1 5 filkiching! " the yoke 
the vanquiſhed natians. | The free ſtates züd eities Which had etm- 
braced the cauſe of Rome, Fett rewarded with a nominal alliatee, 
1d. aue e into real JO. nw _ auth ority 


31185 
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Colonies and - . Whereſoe ver ® Rea coaqdders, we hin, oy a very fk 
towns.” [obſervation of Bentca To, confirmed by Mito) and erperiente. 
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by-a race of ſoldiers ; and the veterans, whether they received the 
reward of their ſervice in land or in money, uſually ſettled with 
their families in the country, where they had honourably ſpent 
their youth. Throughout the empire, but more particularly in the 


weſtern parts, the moſt fertile diſtticts, and the moſt convenient 
fituations, were reſerved for the eſtabliſhment: of colonies; ſome of 


which were of a civil, and others of a military nature. In their 
manners | and mean a the colonies formed a Perfen _— 


EET 


the ris wy the ties s of Friewdihil WS! Akai! they effectually 


diffuſed a reverence for the Roman name, and a defire which ws 


ſeldom diſappointed of ſharing, in due time, its honours and ad- 
vantages The municipal cities inſenſibly equalled the rank and 


ſplendour of the ooJonies ; and in the reign of Hadrian, it was diſ- 
puted which was the preferable condition, of thoſe ſocieties which had 
iſſued from, or thoſe which, had been received into, the boſom of 


E , py 2 


Rome The right 6 of Latium, as it was called, conferred on the 
eities to Whieh it. had. been granted, 2 _ partial favour. The 
xf their office, aſſumed the 
Wwe were annual, in a 
few years they circulated | 12 the principal/ families 4. Thoſe of 


1 


magiſtrates only, at the \expitation, f 
quality of Roman dens; , but as the 


the provincials who. were permitted to bear arms in the legions “s; 
thoſe who exerciſed. any civil ein þ 


mined bh Hey 29 


" 


| ER with ar: Wld tern The bulk ut Fenn ac- 
quited, with that title, the beneftt of the Roman »laws; particulzdy. 


in the intereſting articles of marriage, teſtaments, and inkeritances 
| 72a the road of | wude was open to thele- whoſe nt: 


20 ſeconded 


ment; all, in a wond, "ug 


Were atry public ſervice, or diſplayed amy petſonals talents, 
| with; a. prefent, 'whoſe value was continually. i- 
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ſeconded by favour or merit. The grandſons of the Gauls, who 
had beſieged Julius Cæſar in Aleſia, commanded legions; governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the ſenate of Rome. Their 
ambition inſtead of diſturbing the tranquillity of the e Was ward 
OY" connected with its ſafety and greatneſs. 1 ee e STEP 
+ So ſenſible. were the Romans of the -influence of Adapt over 
mary manners, that it was their moſt ſerious care to extend, with 
the progreſs of their arms, the uſe of the Latin tongue. The 
ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruſcan, and the Vene 
tian, ſunk into oblivion; but in the proviaces, the eaſt was leſs 
docile than the weſt, to the voice of its victorious preceptars. This 
obvious difference marked the two portions of the empire with a 
diſtinction of colours, Which, though it was in ſome degree con- 
cealed during the meridian ſplendor of proſperity, became gradually 
more viſible, as the ſhades of Night deſcended upon the Roman 
World. The weſtern countries were givilized by the ſame hands 
-which ſubdued them.. As ſooοn as.the baxbarians were reconciled to 
obedienee, their minds were opened o any new impreſſions of 
knowledge and politeneſs. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
' though, witha ſome inevitable mixture of corruption, was ſo uni- 
verſally adopted in Afrida, Spain, Gaub Britzin, and Pannonia, 


that the faint · trages of che Punid . on Celtit idioms were preſerved 


only in the mountains, or among the peaſants — 2 


1 


A, . bey ſalicited al: pray ee ad 
obtained with more, facility, the freedom and honours of the ſtate; 
- fupportedithe national dignity in letters and in arms; and, at length, 
in the;;perſon of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios 
would not haveidiſawned fur their countryman, The ſituatien of 
1 was very different from that of the berbanam.“ The 
former had been long ſince en and upte | 


too much taſte to relinquiſh their language, and too much vanity to 
adopt any foreign inſtitutions. Still preſerving the prejudices, after 
they had loſt the virtues, of their anceſtors, they affected to 
deſpiſe the unpoliſhed manners of the Roman conquerors; 
whilſt they were compelled to reſpect their ſuperior wiſdom and 
power. Nor was the influence of the Grecian language and 
ſentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progreſs of colonies and con- 
queſt, had been diffuſed from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and 


the Nile. Aſia was covered with Greek aide and og ak a 


of the Macedonian kings had introduc 
Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts thoſe CO united the 
elegance of Athens with the luxury of the Eaſt, and the example of 


the court was imitated; at an humble diſtance, by the higher ranks of 


their ſubjects. Such was the general diviſion of the Roman empite 


into the Latin and Greek languages. Te theſe we may add a third 
diſtinction for the body bf the natives in Syria and eſpecially in Egypt. 


The ſlothful effeminacy of the former expoſed them to the contempt; 
the ſullen ferociouſneſs of the latter; excited the averſion of the 


Roman vνt/ , They ſeldom deſired or! deſerved: the free- 
dom of the city; and it was remapked/that move than two hundred 
and; thirty years elapſed after the ruin of the: Piolemies, babes 


native Egyptian was admitted into the ſenate of Rome +131, 
It is a juſt though trite obſery 
ſelf ſubdued: by the arts of Greece. Thoſe immortal 


70 tion, that victorious: Bose des wg 
Titers/ W¹n¹O 


ſtill command the admiration of modern Europe, ſoon became the 
favourite object af ſtudy and imitation in Italy and the weſtern pro- 
vinceg. But the elegant amuſements of the Romans were not 
ſuffered to interfere with their ſound maxims of policy. Whilſt they 
acknowledged the. charms.of. che Greek, they ones the. hi of 
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The uſe of their ancient dialects, by ſeeluding them from the com- 
merce of mankind, checked the impròvements ef thoſe barbarians “. 


General uſe 
of both lan- f 
guages. 
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the Latin tongue, and the excluſive uſe of the latter was inflexibly 
maintained in the adminiſtration of civil as well as military govern- 
ment Ibe two languages exereiſed at che ſame time their ſe» 
pi throughout the empire: the former, as the natural 
idiom of ſcience; the latter, as the legal dialect of public trand- 
actions. Thoſe who united letters with buſineſs, were equally con- 
verſant witch both; and it was almoſt impoſſible, in any province, 
to find a Roman fubjodt, of a hberal educations he WAS at once a 
ae to the Greek and to the Latin, language. 

It was by ſuch inſtitutions 1 that the nations of he empire E inftbiy 
* away into the Roman name and | peop e. But chere ill re- 
mained, in the centre of every province and of every family, an 
unhappy condition of men who endured the weight, Without ſhare 
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barbarian erf enn Would: 12 75 4 24 — . bur 
rr oy. accuſtomed 20 denc 
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More tedious method of propagation.” In their numerous families, 


and particularly in their country, eſtates, hey encouraged he Mar- 
riage of their flaves. The affeQions of nature, the habits of edu- 
. cation, and the poſſefion of a de * 


x lent ſpecies | ＋ N 
contributed to alleviate the hardſhips, of ſervitude ® * 
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niaſter, the humanity of che latter, inſtead” of being refirametd' by 
feat, was confirmed "by ihe ſenſe of his own intereſt.” The pro- 


Vit 
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Wen of x ſlave became an object of greater value, and though his 
happmnefs ſtilk dependeck on the temper and diroum ſtatees of the 


grels of manners was inforced by the virtue or policy of the em- 
perors g and by: the edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, tlie 


Protection of che laws was extended to the moſt abject part of man- 
kind. The juriſdiction of life anc 
long exercifed and often abuſed, was taken out of private hands, 
and: des to the magiſtraces alone. The ſubterr: 
Were aboliſhed; and upon a: juſt complai 
renn, the 7 e fave. obtained either _—_ . mw en 


Tat 2 
int of intolerable treat- 


maſter % 4, p 4 | ; 
ku. the val t our imperfeet conlitlos Mina denied 
to the Roman flave; and if he had any opportinbits y of making Him- 
elf either uſeful 4 4 reaable; ne un tit very naturally exper 


that the "Ali gence” 28d felt "of few years &bulck be reward 


et with the ak elite re g er- Aa The bene volenee of 
the malte 1 800 e frequ quel eatty rom ted by the meaner ſug- 
 geftiong of vayity and Jae ad the is found” it mote ne- 
ceflary to refirain 422 heb, 76 eber p. RE aft undiſtingulſh- 
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| ing iberality, which might degenerate Jato a yery dhnjgerous abuſe", 
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oman city 0 a mean and prodileuous i multitude. Some ſea- 
 lonable exceptions were therefore provided ; ; and the honourable 
 Jitinion was confined to ſuch flaves only, as for Juſt cauſes,” and 
with the approbation « of the magiltrate,” ſhould receive à ſolemn and 
| gat manumiſſion; Even theſe choſen freedinen obtained no more 
than the private u Far eitizens, 
from civil employment and military ſerviee. Whatever might be 


and were rigorouſly excluded 


death over the ſlavesp a power 
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ment, - 
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Numbers. 


meerrchant or manufacturer to purchaſe; than tobhire his wölkmlen; 


flaves, who were valued as property, was more conſiderable Ade 
that of ſervants, who enn be computed only as an exper. 
youths of a promiſing genius were inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, 
their flit ad 
talent. Almuſt every piofeffion} eicher liberal or mechantwal, 
might be found in the heuſeheld of an opulent ſenator. The mi 
niſſers of pomp ani fenfubllity were multiplied” beyond the con- 
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the merit or fortune of their ſons, They Hkewiſe were eſteemtdt 
unworthy of a ſeat in the ſenate; nor were the traces of A fer vile 


origin allowed to be completely obliterated till che third or fourth 
generation Without deftroying the diſtinction of ranks, a dif 


tant proſpect of freedom and honours: was preſented, even to thoſe 


whom pride ad prejudies almoſt nn to! number e of the 
| human ſpecies. 1140558 £3 AO N OH ir ap {a SOS EE LSE, 


! 


It was onee lese dalerimindte che ene a Prcilike habit; 


but it was Juſtly apprehended that chere might be forme” danger in 
acquainting them with their own numbers. Without interprets 


ing, in their utmoſt ſtrictneſs, the liberal appellatio ach of 1 ace: 
myriads ; we may venture to prondune Jitka che roi 


& * The” 


and their price was aſcertaihkd by che Gegree of 


ception of modern luxury It Was Mbre fbr the intereſt of e 


and in the country, dlaves were empldyed hs te cHEApeſt and mot 
laborious inſtruments of agricultufen T Hirai che general ob- ” 
ſervation, and tu diſplay the multnudevof ſlaves) ]¹ë fight alledge a 
variety of particular inſtanes. It was diſcuvered,; off a very me 
lancholy occaſions that four hundred ſlares wers maintained in 


a ſingle. palace of Rome. The ſame number 6f four hundred 
belonged to an eſtate, EPR an African widow; of A very private 
condition, reſigned to her ſon, what he reſetved for herfelfi ws 
much Jarger ſhare of her property ** A A freedunn, under the reigun 


of Auguſtus, though his fortune had ſuffered great loſſes in tlie 
civil wars, left behind him three thoufarid fix hundred yoke {of 


oxen, two hundred and fifty thonſind head of ſmaller alle. and 
1 i, What 
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wha t vas almoſt. included in the deſcription of eattle, four thouſand 
one hundred and. fixteen flaves 7. 

The number of ſubjects Who aeknvinlaliges the laws of Rome, 
of citizens, of provinvials, and of Alaves, cannot now be fixed with 
ſneh;a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would 
deferye.. We are informed, that when the emperor Claudius ex- 
erciſed the office of cenſor, he took an account of ſix millions nine 
hundred and forty-five. thouſand Roman citizens, who, with the pro- 
portion-of wom! nand<children,, muſt have amounted to about twenty 


| millions of ſouls.”7/The multitude of ſudjects of an inferior rank, 
Was: uncertain and fluctuating. But after weighing with attention 
_ every circumſtance which, could influence. the balance, it ſeemb pro- 


bable, that there exiſted, in the time of Claudius, about twice as: 
many provincials as there, were. citizens, of either ſex and of every 


age; and that the ſlaves were at leaſt equal in number to the free 


inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount of this im+ 


millions of perſons f A degree of population which: pbſſibly exceeds 


that of moflern Burope 8 and forms the, moſt numerous ſociety | 


chat has aver: been unitecl under the me ſyſtem of government. 
- Domeſtic, peace and, union were! the; natural don ſequences of the 
moderate and, comprehenſive. Policy embraced by the Romans- If 


we turn our eyes tawards the manarchies: of Afiaz we Thall behold 


AK + 


odfporifn.;} in ; the, 6etires”) and weakneſa in the bextreinities; the 


collection of the cdvenue, or the allminiſtrafion of: juſtice, enforted 


by. the. preſence; of anrarmy:{! hoſtile: barbarians;! hereditary ſatraps, 
ang proyinens inelined to rebellion though incapable of freedom. 8 
But, the opediencg of he Roman world wäs uniform] voluntafy, and 


Air * 1 


permanent. The wanquiſhed nations. blended into one great people, 
reſigned the. hope, nay. ever. the” with; of relüming their inde- 
pendence, and ſcarceh» conſidered their own! exiſtence. as diſtinck 


Populouſneſs 
of the Roman 
empire, 


perfect calculation would iſe o about one, lundred and twenty 


Obedience 
and union. 


from the, exiftenct of Rome! Ther 'cltablithed' OO of the 


40 555 
. as „% im to bed. 2 041)... Vi bas © emperors: ' 
- 


JRAW : 


Roman mo- 
numents, 


erected at pri 
vate expence. 


emperors pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their 


Mary ofthem It 
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dominions, and was exerciſed with the fame. facility on the banks 
of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on thoſe of the Tyber. The 
legions were deftined to ſerve againſt the public enemy, and the 
civil} magiſtrate ſeldom required che aid of a military force In 
this ſtate of general fecurity, the leiſure as well as opulence. both 
of the prince and prople, were devoted to ee and to adorn the 


Roman empire. 9140 i een 1 4818141 


Among the TEINS? USA af je RFA e 
by the Romans, how many have eſcaped the notice of hiſtoty, how 


few have reſiſted the rayages of time and barbasilces! And yet even 


the majeſtic ruins chat are. ſtill ſcattetgd: Ovar Italy and the pro- 
vinces, would be ſufficient to prove, that thoſe countries were once 


the ſeat of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatneſs, alone, or 
their beppty, might deſerve our attention; bug they ar 
more intereſting; by two important eit eum ſtancas Which conneR, the 


agreeable häſtory -06:1the arts, with the more ufeful hiſtory of 
human manners. Mar of thoſe works Were erected at private 
expencez and glmaſt all we intended torpublic bengfite, .. ,, .,... 

is natural to: ſuppoſa that ;4þe greateſt, aumber,, as well, as 


and money. Auguftus was 'necuftomed. ta haaſtothat he hadi fouoch 


his capital f brick, and that he had, left lit of marhle ss. The 
ſtric :ceconomy-" of Veſpaßan was. the, >fautee; of, iy 


S+ MAP! on 


ſicencd. The Works of Trajan bear che ſfamp of bis genius, ,, The: 


public wonuments wick which Hadrian; aflarned every Noyince of 


the empire, were executetd, not only by. his ders, but underd his 
immediate inſpection. He was himſelf ad aliſt ; and he loved. the 


arts; A8 they conduced ito the: glory, of the; monarch, They were 


_:encaquraged by the Antonines, aas they contibuted. to the happineſs | 
of Te OI But 16 the Smperors were e they Were POL t the, 


10 only 


1115 te $4 , 


are rendered 


the REPS confiderable-of the Roman dificess' were the work of the 
emperors, who poſſeſſed fo: unhaunded a xommand) both of men 
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only arehitects of their deminisns. Ther èrampfe was Univerffally 
imitated by their principal fubjecks wid were net afrand of declar̃- 


indeed, but of the ſame deſign and Materials, were erected for 


very frequently” ſupplied! the wänt of taſte on genere 
a crowd of theſe private benefactors} we may ſelbẽt Aerbdue Ats 0 
RO e e e in tlie age — ee og 


* 
1 : "a6 a 
Xs : 5 
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ing that they kad ſpirit to. coheeive, and wealth tö accôtfiplith, the 
nobleſt undertakings. Sarctly Had: the proud ſtrüctüré of the 
Coliſeum been dedicated at Rome, before edifices ef w ſinuller ſcale 


the uſes and at the expenes, of the cities of Capus and Vefuns 
The inſeription of the ſtupendous bridge of Aleanta ra, atteſts that 
it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of à few: Luſi- 


Hanian communities When Pliny was intruſted with / the! gevern- 


ment ef Bithyniè and Pontus, provinces by no menfis the richeſt ot 
moſt conſiderable of the empire; he found che eities within his-jurifs 


diction ſtriving with ene other im every uſeful and ornamental 
work, that miight-deſerve the curioſity of firangere, op the gratitude 


of their citizens.” It was the duty of the Proconful- to ſupply their 


| deficiencies,” to direct theft” taſte, and ſbmetimes tb nibderate their 
emulation The opulent ſenators of Rome and ue provinces 
eſteemed- it ary honour, and vahmoſt an obligation, to adorn tlie 


A 
0 


ſplendour of 


age and coùntuy; and the en e 


een fievdibetal Anette fads e n 1010 3001 


Srtune was lineally: defect 


According 16: the. rigour e the 


rr e leaſt after it had been e by* Example of 
mded:from:Cimbn- and Miltiades; Theſeus Atticus. 
and Cerops, eAbob nap apices 2B the poſterity; of {6-aiaby gods 
amd heroes was-fallen+icito/ the! moſt abject ſtate. His gramdfuthet 
kad ſuffered by the) hands: of; juſtice, and: Julius Atticus, his farher, 
muſt have. ended bis life in poverty and contempt; had: He not diſ-- 
D Covered a an x indmenſs' aW eh nc een an old houſe; the luſt 
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emperor might have aſſerted his claim, and the prudent Atticus Prem 

* by a frank confeſſion, the officiouſnels of informers. But 

the equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, refuſed to accept 
any part of it; and commanded him to ule, without ſeruple, the 
preſent of fortune. The cautious Athenian Aill inſiſted, that the 
al was: too  conliderable 3g a 3 and chat he knew not 


Anne 


| r unn ne. ended f for it is 5 * 1 67. May will he, of 
opinion, that Atticus Hterally obeyed the emperof s laſt inftruQtions; 
ſince he experided the greateſt part of his fortune, which. was much 
increaſed hy zan advantageous” marriage, - in the ſervice of the 
public. Fe had obtained For his ; for Herod, the prefecture. of the 
free eities of Aſia; and the young magtzlltrate, obſerving chat the 
town of Troas was indifferently füpplied with water, obtained ow 
the-mufificence of Hadrian, three bundred myriads of drach! 90 
(abouts Hundred thouland pounds) by the he conſtrudtion ofa new 
aqui But lin the extcation f el Je the char ge dee 
f to. mööre than double the eflickite; 12 ic tl the. officer ers of | 15 the reve FE 
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as 5 the, timbers employed in the conſtruction conſiſted ;chiefly,of the 


Herodes Atticus, as 


5 71 W 
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fadfum whith he coatrucled 1 Athens 


ö 2 
; 


\the KUE de bündred feet 
in length, built entirely of white marble, capable of admitting the 
whole body of the people; ; and finiſhed | in four years, "whilſt. 
Herod was preſident of the Athenian games. To the memory of 
his wife Regilla, he dedicated a theatre, ſeareely to be am 
che empire no wood except cedar, very curioafly-carved, ds em- 
ploy red 1 in any part of the building. The Odeum; deſigned 00 
Pericles for muſical performance, and the. rehearſal of new tragedies; 


{131 32345 


was a tro ophy of the victory of che arts over Barbarie greatneſs; 


maſts. of the Perſian veſſels. Notwithſtanding, it had been once 
epaired by a king of. Cappadocia, it Was. Again, fallen to decay. 

1. rod reſtored 1 its ancient 17 0 55 $94; Magn ificence.,, No 

liberality of that 4 

TH TA Foe DON 

. in the — 1 
at Therme wile, 505 


Tr to and an 54 % | 
infullcient wo. exhauſt bis Oo Hh pro 5 beſs, 


” 12 pel * 
faly, E 4 ub Bei ne eloponneſus,, experienced;his favours z and), 


many dancriptlbns of the Wage e Alia -gratefully ſtyle 
15 $1990 Ned 12 $709 abe d bengfas rf g g s 55 9 gold 
In the Abbt ed Ith 18 <, „Athens and Rome, the, mo M.oſt of the 


| | ,, Roman mo- 
p! bey of 7 vg houſes an BON ve edt F he equal coridition of freedom; numents for 
whilſt. the 288 af the ere Way! 


reſented. im the man 2 5 
not. eee mor 

5 onour and ; YERCNTy 
affected to diſplay; their 
maghiſicenice. ' The Fr palace of Nero, excited; a juſt; indigna- | | 


15S 


lad otolig t. 8 
archy. Was in work s... of national; ; 


— ＋ 


tion,” but the vaſt exten of = which had been, uſurped by his 
; MY luxury, was get ol nobly under the ſucceeding rejgns; - 


by the” Coliſeum, | * oy 1 the Claudian portico, and 
Cage, the 


Number and 

greatneſs of 
the cities of 

the empire. 


of the meaneſt' Utizen. f 
_ deſerve” our ꝓeculiar Atte nition. ' 1 


ſubſervi 

Roman genius afid power. The 3 ee, f capital claim a 
5 juſt-pro-emitience ; 35 but the curious pat ue \ 
of hiſtory. ' ſhould'examine thoſs of Spole of Metz, or of Segovia, 
would very Kauni include; that to- * provihclal towns had 
formerly been the refidence of: PO? poet monarch," The ſolitudes 
of Aſia and Africa we re: once cobeed with fl 
populouſneſs, and even whole: exiſtence was derived from ſuch ar 


END AND BALE. 


hentemples RP APPLY of Peace and to the genius. of 
Yom, . Theſe monuments. of architecture, the property: of the 
Roman people, were, adorned, with the. moſt. beautiful productions 


of Grecian painting and ſculpture; and in the temple of * a 
very eutious Rhrary was: gpen- to the, curioſity of the learned. 


D. 


a ſmall diſtance from thence was ſitus 


the Forum of Trajan. 5 


* 


Qill ſubſifis in ite Aheient beauty, exhibited! an exact repreſentation 


of the Dacian Waage of its founder. The vetoran ſoldier con- 
templated the ſtory: af his own campaigns, and [by > an v caly Muſt ion 
of national vanity, the i iated al 

honours of the triumph. All the other quarters of the ca ital, and : 
all the prouinces of the empire, were embelliſhed by the lade liberal | 


peaceful citizen aſſ to the 


Sirit of public magnificence, and wer re filled w 
theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal archies, 


I. amphi Hoa tres, 
ba he, and acdc, 


all variouſly conducive 18 the heath. thi devdlton, and the pleaſures 
izeti. THe laft 'idiitivnct' of thoſe" edifces 


"4biditeſs' of tlie enterpriſe, 


* 1 


the folidity of the es 


t rant the 20 bel Adug ths Babu Hobumbute of 


tificial ſupplies of a perennial ſtream of freſh water. 
We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated the OY 


 preatueſs 


ed with: a lofty. portico, ad in the centre; aroſe a column 
of marble, whoſe height, oß one hundred and ten fert, denoted tile 
elevation of che hill that hack been cut aumy. This column, which 


nl” the uſes” to which they were 


without the light | 
l Aidking cities, 'whols f 


works, * — The obſervation of the number and 
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greatneſs of its cities will. ſerve to confirm the former, and to niuliiply' 
the latter. It may not be unpleaſing to collect a few ſcattered inſtances» 

ative to that ſubject, without forgetting, however, that from the 
vanity of nations andithe poverty of language, the vague appellation 
of city has been. indifferently, beſtowed on Rome and upon Lau- 


e HY Jahr 11999, 105 Porn engl PO enn Italy. 


F3.3 


the e might, be * ü 175 there 16 not any denen 1% 
believe the country leſs pagplous: in age of the Antonines, than 
in that of Romulus. „The Petty ſtates of Latium were contained 
within the metropolis off the « npire, by whoſe ſuperior influence 
they had been attracted. Thoſe e parts 0 of Italy which have ſo long 


FIT E) | 


languiſhed | under che lazy tyranny of prieſts and viceroys, had 
been afflicted only | by, the more. tolerable calamities of War; and 
the firſt ſymptoms, of decay, which, they experienced, were, amply. 
compenlated by the rapid enen of the Ciſglpine Gaul. 
The ſplendor of Verona may be. traced. in in en Jet Verona 
was leſs celebrated than, Aapileig, or Padua, Milan. or Ravenna. 
II. The: ipjgiq, of jmproveme 
even in the woods of, Bricajn., Fork, was.the Cat. of government, 
and London yas already-enrighed by commerce. Gail could-boaſt: 
of her twelve hundred cities i. and though, in the narthern parts, 
any of them, mithgur erg pins Ferie helf, were little ma 
than the rude. and imperfect townſhips at a, riſing, people.; the | 
ſouthern , provinces, imitated. the, wealth, and elegance. of Italy: . 
Many were the cities. of, Gaul, Mankilles,, Arles, . Niſmes, Nar- 
bonne, Thoulouſe, — urdeaux,,. Autun, Vienna, Lyons, Langres, 
and Treves, whole ancienz condition might ſuſtain an equal, and 
: perhaps advantageous. compariſon. with their preſent ſtate. With 
regard to Spain, that country flouriſhed as a province, and has de- 
. as a kingdom. Exhauſted by the abuſe, of her ſtrength, 
by America, and by ſuperſtition, her pride might poſſibly be con- 
Vol. I. H founded, 


216 22121 


Ent bad paſſed the. Alps zand been felt Gaul and 


Aſia. 


be ſeparated from independent | 
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1805 founded, if we required fuch a hiſt of three hundred and ſity 
"wy cities, as Pliny has exhibited under the reign of Veſpaſian 7”, de ith 
Three hundred African cities had once acknowledged the authority 
of Carthage, nor is it likely that their numbers diminiſhed 


under the adminiſtration of the emperors; Carthage itſelf roſe 
with new ſplendor from. its aſhes ; and that capital, as wel as. 
Capua and Corinth, ſoon recovered | all the advant tages v 
vereignty. IV. Abe provinces 
of the eaſt preſent the .cpnzraſt of Roman | magnifieence with 


Turkiſh. barbariſm. The ruins of antiguity ſcattered over un 


cultivated fields, and aſeribe „ by. ignorance, to the. power of 


magic, ſcarcely afford a beter to, the qppreſſed peaſant or Wang 


dering Arab. Under the, reign of the Cæſars, the proper Aſia 


alone contained five; hundred, gpulous cities, „ enriched, with all. 


the gifts, of, nature, and, adorned, with, all, tbe, refinements, of arty 
Eleven, cigjes gf Aſia hag, once. diiputge the, honour. ning 


temple to Tiberius, and their; ge Nee merits were examined hy 


the. ſenate *%. ,;Eoun of them Mere, fupmediately, rejected .a5;unaque | 
tothe barthen) 3, and amen thee, mar Jodie te, hee (plender cis 


Rill diſplayed, in its ruins 5, Lapdicca.golleArd,a very,confiderable 


venue from, its flocks of ſheep,.celebrated. forthe fanencls of theig 
wool, and: had,received, a. litile be fore the opnteh, a legacy of above 
four Bünde eth este the, teſſament gf een 


Citizen. If ſuck was thg poverty, of Faodigea what, muſt have 
been the, wealth, Of ochgſe peitieß . Whole, cim appeared, preferable, 
and,,paxticularly,gf,,.Pergamus,,of Smyrna hand of Epheſus, who- 
ſo bons diſpussd wich each other the tjmglarrimary,of lis The 


capitals of Syria andF gypt held a Al grief ran in- the empire: 


Antioch and Warandtis logked down: with diſdain on a crowd o 
dependent cities 54 e de - rage to m 
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All theſe cities were connected with each other; Y, ai with the ca- 1 
pital by the public highways, which t bon the forum of a 
Rome, traverſed Italy, pet vaded the provinces, and were termi 
nated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace 
the diſtance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thente 
to Jeruſalem, it will de found that the great chain of communi- 
dato TOW? the Horth- welt th the Toth eaſt point or. the empire, 
mite De public" told wie dean Reid by altes nd 
and ran in a direct line from one city to another, with. very tile 
reſpect for the obſtacles” either of 'n ature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, ind bold 'arches' thrown over the broad- 
eſt and moſt rapid fireams**, The middle part of the rdad was — 
raiſed into a terrace whith commanded rhe adjacent country, con- 
ſifted of ſcveral ſtrata of fand, gravel; and cement, and was paved 
with large ſtones, or in Wire places, near the capital, with mars 
ble v. Such was the ſolid Conſtruction of the Roman highways; 
whoſe' firmneſs” has not entftely yielded to the effort of fifteen 
centuries.'' They” united the fütjects of the moſt" diſtatit provinces „ 
by an' eaſy ah@ familiär intereburſe; but their primary object had 
deen to faellitzte Ulle makehel ef the legions; nor was any country = 
conſidefed as completely ſubdued, tilf it had bern rendered, in all its 
Le ene to the arth's and authority“ of the conqueror- 
The advantage of receiving the eärlieſt intelligence, and of tots pot 
veying their orders wirkt celertty, induted the emperors to eſtabliſh 
throughout! their extenſive 'd6mittionis," the” regblat' inftituti6n' of 
poſts . Houſes were everywhere ereQed at the diſtanee only of five | 
or | fix miles; each ef eth lhe conftatitly provided with forty 
| Horſes, and by the help of theſe relays; it was eafy to travel an 
hundred miles im à day along tie Roman roads. The uſe ob 
the poſts was allowed to thoſe who claimed it by an im- 
* mandate; but though originally m for the public 
H 2 | ſervice, 
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ſervice, it was ſometimes indulged to the buſineſs or conveniency 
Noigitivn -of private citizens ““. Nor was the communication of the Roman 
empire leſs free and open by ſea than it was by land. The provinoes 
ſurrounded and encloſed the Mediterranean and Italy, 1 in the ſhape 
of an immenſe promontory, advanced into the midſt of chat gteat 
lake. The coaſts of Italy are, in general, deſtitute of ſafe harbours; 
but human induſtry had corretcted the deficiencies of nature ; and 
the artifieial port of Oſtia, in particular, ſituate at the mouth of the 
Tyber, and formed by: the emperor Claudius, was a ufeful monu- 
ment of Roman greatneſs 7% From the port which was only 
ſixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently car- 
ried veſſels in ſeven days to eee . in one 
or ten to Alexandria, in Kgypftt 14 


4 J : 
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: Improvement | Whatever evils: either reaſon or beckemalon hae watt 
orgies extenſive empire, che power of Rome was attended! with) ſome. be- 
Weſterm neſicial confequences to mankind; and che ſame freedom of inter- 


Countries 


of the em · cout ſe Which extended che vices; diffuſed likewiſe the improvements, 
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of ſociab life. In the more remote ages of antiaufty, the world Was 
unequally divided. The eaſt was in the immemorial poſſeſſion of 
arts and duxury whilſt the weſt was inhabited. by rude and war- 
Uke barbarians, WhO either-dildained-agrigultyre, or to whom. it 
was totally unknown. Under the. qroteGion; of an eſtabliſhed 
government, the productions of 2 he Tac 
of more civilized nations, were gradually 
weſtern countries of Europe:; 'and the-natives a; by 
an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the — 
as to improve the latter. It would be almoſt im poſſible 
merate all the articles, either of the” animal or the 9 
- which were ſuoceſſively i mported into Rurope, from Aſia und 
Egypt“; but it will not be rare dignity, and / much 
leſs of the utility of an hiſtorical work, ſlightly to touch on a few 
of the 'principalibeads. 1. Almen all he gewerti tlie herbal and 
ESTES bY! * 8.41 the 
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he fruits, that grow in our Eurepeun gardens, are df foreign ex- Introduction 


8 gdhowever it might impoveriſh the Particular lands en . which it was 
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* fruits, K 


traction, vchich, in many eaſes, is betrayed even by their names: 
the apple was a native of Italy, and when the Rems Had neſted the 
richer flavour of che apriect, che peueh, the pomegramate, 
eitron, and the orange, they contented: themſelves: with App 

to all theſe new fruits, che common denominatien of apple, dif- 
eriminating chem from each other by che adlitzenal epithet ef their 
country. 2. In the wee of Homer, the vines grew Wild in tlie 
Hand: of Sicily, and moſt probably in the adjacent corttineſit; but 
it Was not improved * we Kl, nor did it afford a liquor grateful 
to the tuſte of the favage inhabitants . A thouſand years after- 
terwardls, Italy could boaſt; that ef e fourſeore moſt» generous 
and celebrated wines, more than two-thirds were produeed from 
her (6119, The bleſſiag was ſoot) communicated to che Narbon- 
neſe province of Gaul; but ſointenſe Was the cold t the north of 
"he Cevennes ) Hatz im the time of Strabo, it wasithought impeſſible 
to tipen' the grapes ml öoſe parts of Gaul e. This diheuky, 
however; was gradually vanquiſhed; and thite is ſome reaſon to 
believe that che vineyards'of Burgundy ate as eld as the age of the 
Antomines *. 3. Phe blive, in the welter world, was the don - 
Panion as well as the fynibol of penee . Two. eenturies after: the 
foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were ſtrangers to that 
uſefiil plant; it Was naturalized in thoſe eountries ; and at length 
carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. Thetimid errors of the 
ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and ould only 
flouriſh in the neighbourhood of the ſea, were inſenſibly exploded by 
induſtry and / experience %;/ 4, The cultivation of flax was franſ- -,,. 
Ported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, | 


The olive. 


Cy 


own . F. The uſe of artificial graſſes became familiar to the Artificial 
farmers both of Italy and the provinces, denen the Lucerne, * 
| which derived its. name and origin from Media 299%... The aſſured 


ſupply 
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ſupply of wholeſome and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, 
multiplied the number of the flocks and herds, which in their 
turn contributed to the fertility, of the foil. 10 all theſe im- 
Provements may be added an aſſiduous Attention to mines and 
fiſheries, which, by employing a multitude of laborious hands, 
ſerve to increaſe the pleaſures of the rich, and the ſubſiſtence of 
the poor. The elegant treatiſe of Columella deſcribes the advanced 
Coun; ARM Spaniſh huſbandry, under the'reign of Tiberius ; and 
plenty. it may be obſerved; that'thoſe fatmines which ſo frequently afflided 
1510 6h infant republic, were ſeldom or never experienced by che ex- 
tenſive empire of Rome. The accidental ſcarcity, in any ſingle 
province, iwas immediately vehie 10 1 tur ane e of fs Inge: forty 
nate neighbours.” -- EMA, e eee ee ADA 
Agriculture dhe: orLadton of inatla fi di0s' 4b ole the Pros f 
ductions of nature are the materials of aft, 5 Under the Roman 
empire, che labour of an induſtrious atid "ingenious. people was 
variouſſy, but inceflantl employed; in the ſetvice of the rich. 
In their dreſt, Their dabley their houſes,” aud their furniturt, the 
favourites of fortune united every reflhétent of conveniency, bf 
elegance;/and bf Aplehder . whatever \eould! footh' their pride or 
gratify«heir-ſenſuility. Such reßdements, under the odious name 
of luxury, wave been ſeverely i atraighed by the moraliſts of every 
age l andöit mighe perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, 48 
well as happiieſs of mankind, if all poſſeſſed the neceſſüries, 
and none the -ſuperfluities of life. But in the prelent imperfeck 
conditid f Tociery, luxury, tliough: it may proceed! from vice" of 
folly; ſeems te be the 0 ody means that ean Lotte the unequal dif- 
tribution of property#+- The ailigent mechanic, and tlie {kilful” 
artifty! iche have obitined-m0: ſhave ii the divison of the earth. 
ritcive a vlüntary tät from ihe poſſeſſors of land; and the latter 
are promipted;/by'a' ſenſe of intereſt, to improve thoſe eſtates,” with" 
whoſe REG purchaſe »dditjona] Pleaſures: vThis* | 


I . 91 1 ; operation, 


Arts of 
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eperation, the - effects of which, are felt in every ſocietyy 
ated with much more diffuſive energy in the Roman world. The 
provinces would ſoon have been exhauſted of cheir wealth if the 
manufactures and commerce of luxury had not inſenſibly reſtored; 
to, the induſtrious; ſuhjects, the ſums which were exacted from: 
them by. the arms and: authority of Rome, As; long as the cireu- 
lation was confined within the bounds of the empire, it impreſſed: 
the political machine with a new. degree H activity, and its con- SY 
ſequences, ſometimes beneficial, egulſl never become: pernicious. 1515 
Hut it is no eaſy taſł to. cnfine luxury Mithin dhe climits of an e 
empire... The moſt, ægqmote ppuntrięsf of the; anetent / worlds were: 
ranſacked to ſupply the. pomp and-delicacyi of Rome, The fore 
of Scythia afforded ſome valuable furs. Amber was brought over 
land, from che ſhores of the Rakic co the, Danube; and the, bar- 
barians were aſtoniſhed at the prige which they,received in exchange 
for ſo uſeleſs a, commodity, There was wconſiderable; demands 
for. Babylonian, carpets, and other, manufactumes of the caſ|gi but 
the moſt important ang; unpopua fi branchfgof , foreign trade was 
egrried on, with; Ambia and India., Ey ey yearscabeut the time of- 
the ſummer; folſtigena flgetaf an, Hundred-and twenty veſſels failed: 
from. Myes:hogmQsh pft ERV n the Red, Sea. By the: 
neriadical affiſiange af, tha Maaſoens, they, traverſed, the: oecan in- 
abou t, forty. days: The gœaſt of; Malabati n the fiſland of Ceylan 
, gs the pſpal;termgotieheir navigation; ndit wa ingthole: 
warkets, that the merchantgtHfrom the more remote countries of 
Aſja. expeced theinargivaly IT he geturn ef tbe Hectef Egypt Was 
fixed 1 the mgnths,of Dem onJanuaryes zapdasſopgias their 
right Sergei bad. bean. fra b xte di n tbe” backs:-of,camels,, from: 
the Red, Sea, ton he Niley and had deſcapdedi.tbatyniverias: far as. 
Alexandria, it was; Pouzed,, Wätbout, delay, inte the capital; of the: 
empire , I he hies f origntaltrAfHHHN Nene ſplendid and trifling: 
Ria pound. t ene eſteemed detuinfetior. in value 40.5; 


O BEIT 4 pound, 


Gold and 


ſilver. 


; it is therefare.. evident that, Jul VA 
whatever, might, he the amount of —— 


General fe- 
licity. 
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Round: df gold ' %; precious ſtones; among whom the pearl claimed 
the firſt rank after the diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, 
that were conſumed in religious nad and the pomp of funerals. 
The labour and riſk; of the voyage was rewarded with almoſt in- 
credible profit; but the profit was made upon Roman ſubjects, and a 


few individuals were enriched at the expence gf the public. As, the 


natives of Arabia and India were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own, country, ſilver, on the ſide of the- 


Romans, was the principal, if not the only inſtrument of com 
merce. It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the ſenat 
thatjvico thorpueckaſe of female ornaments, the wealth of the ate 


1 . 
we. \ 
2 1 3 
<<. * 


rably given away to, foreign and hoſtile nations. 0%. 


The eee ee by a ritet of an inquiſitive but cen- 


at upwands of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
En! eee dhe ſiyle of diſcontent, brooding: over the 


dark eee of approaching Ove i. And; yet, if we compare : 
the.; proportion between: geld and aſilxer, 8 it ſtood in the time of 
Pliny, and as it Was fixed in cher 
cover Within hat period, a, Fry confiderable: inggesſe b,, There 


eign of Conſtantine, we ſhall diſ- 


is not th albert t9:lynpole that anda bremne, kur. 3 
er Was, gr Nn Bu 5 | 


exports,., | 
they. were far from .cxhayfting. the- wealch of he Roman worlds. 
and neee le S an wn u eee the 1 mands 
of commeres.ů %% 10 H fla bos ge iH 
20 otwithſtanding che propenſity of mankind, to, exalt the paſty 
and to dehreciate the preſent, the tranquil and; praſperout Hates of 
dhe empire was warmly. felt, and, hope ty, confelled, | by the pror? 
incials as well as Romans. They acknowledged that the true 
6; principles of ſocial life, laws, agriculture, and ſcience, which had 
been firſt invented by the wiſdo of Athens, were now wud - 
 * eſtabliſhed; by. the; power. 0 Rome, under | 
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N 


Romans, introdueed a flow and ſecret poiſon into, the vitals of the 
empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to che ſame 


heir Pope o. , and rraſld 178 their; Seo to a merceftar) ar 


deprive 


finement, was faſhionable among the fubj 
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influence, the fierceſt barbarians were united by an equal govern- 
ment and common language. They affirm, that with the im- 


* provement of arts, the human ſpecies was viſibly multiplied. 


4 They celebrate the increaſing ſplendor of the cities, the beau- 
& tiful face of the country, cultivated and adorned like an im- 
e menſe garden; and the long feſtival of peace, which was en- 


N joyed by ſo many nations, forgetful of their ancient animoſities, 


and delivered from the apprehenſion of future danger . 
Whatever ſuſpicions may be ſuggeſted by the air of rhetorie and 


declamation, which ſeems to prevail in theſe paſſages, the anner 


of them is perfectly agreeable to hiſtorie trutiun. 3 

It was ſcarcely poſſible that the eyes of W ould 1a Pectie of 
diſerver i in the public felicity the latent cauſes of decay and cor- 
ruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of the 


level, the fire of genius was extinguiſhed, and even me military 


ſpirit evaporated: ''\ The natives of Eutope were brave and robuſt · 
Spain, Gaul, Britin, and*Myrie\ 


yrieun ſupplied the legions! with ex- 
cellent ſoldiers,” ad conflitute®:the' ren! firength of tlie monarchy. 
Their perſonal valbhr remained, but they no longer poſfeſſed that 

| 56d by the love of independenee, he 
e 01 danger, and the Habit of 
d. ge from the will of 


2111 


A eee the rank 
ens and "at ing: & ſpi rits reſorted to the 
e of” the! e T8, 3. and the deſerted provinces, | 
of political firength or Union, inf funk into o' thy 1 lan- 
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the" Antonines, who were themſelves men of learning and cu- 


rioſity. It was diffuſed over the whole extent of chéir em- 
pire; the moſt northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taſte for 


rhetoric : Homer as well as Virgil were tranſeribed and ſtudied on 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube; a 
ſought out the fainteſt” en of literary merit The 
ſelenees of phy fic and aſtronomy were et tivnted with ſome degreé 


1d che moſt liberal rewards 


of reputation : but if we except the Mimitable Lucian, an age of 


indolence _ wits taper e ee 15 Hingle writer of genius 


and Aviſtolts; of Zeno und Epicurus, dun dne In the fools; 
ral mitted wich blind deference from one gene- 
ration of diſciples to another, preeluded every generous attempt to 


cotrect the errors, or enlarge the bounds, ef the human mind. 
The beauties of the poets and orators, inftead of kindling, a fire like 


their own, inſpired only cold and fervile imitations * or if any 
ventured to deviate from thoſe models, they deviated at the fame 
time from good ſenſe and propriety. On the revival of letters, 
the youthful vigour of the imagination, after a long repoſe, national 


emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a new world, 
called forth the genius of Europe. The provincials of Rome, 


trained by a uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged in 5 


Degeneracy. 


very unequal competition with thoſe bold ancients, who, by ex- 
preſſing their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had already 
occupied every place of honour. The name of poet was almoſt 
| forgotten; that of Orator was uſurped by the ſophiſts. A cloud of 
critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learn- 
ing, and the e cf F 9 8 was 17 [wel * os dofruption 
b- 7 wn ADH 7 [ | 4 | i 
The ſublime Longinus, who i in ſomewhat a \ later period, and in 


the court of a Syrian queen, preſerved the ſpirit of. ancient Athens, 


obſerves and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, which 
; 5 = debaſed 
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debaſed their ſentiments, enervated their courage, and depreſſed 
their talents. In the ſame manner, ſays he, as ſome children al- 
« ways remain pygmies, whoſe infant limbs have been too cloſely 
« confined, thus our tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and 
4. habits of a juſt ſervitude, are unable to expand themſelves, or to 
& attain that well-proportioned greatneſs which we admire in the 
« ancients ; who living under a popular government, wrote with the 
e ſame freedom as they aQted **',? This diminutive ſtature of 
mankind; if we parſue the pliers was daily ſinking. below the 


old ſtandard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled- by a race 
of pygmies; wheti the fierce giants of che north broke in, and 


mended-the puny breed.” They reſtored a manly ſpirit 


and after the revolution of ten ede freedom rot ons the © happy 
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UE the cafe of he on Empire," in the Age of 
AI | TH 4 e 7 (1 95575 17. NGN mD there & 
6 gti befand gun? 
eee ente ede dot 2: chokes ER 
Ak general Aae ßen monarchy _ to. be that;o A 
+. ſtate, in hichſ a ſingle perſon, hy whatſoever, name he may 
be-diftinguilheds: is entruſted. with the execution of, the Jaws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command, of che army. But 
unleſs public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant guar bade 
authority of ſo formidable a magiſtrate will ſoon degenerat: into deſpo- 
tiſm. The influence of the elergy, in an age of ſuperſtition, might be 
uſefully employed to aſſert the rights of mankind; but ſuch is the 
connexion between, the throne and che altar, that the banner of the 
church has very ſeldom been ſeen on the fide; of the people. 
martial nobility and ſtubborn commons, poſſeſſed of arms, * 
of property, and collected into eonſtitutional aſſemblies, form the 
only barrier which can perpetually reſiſt the perpetual. enterprises 
of an aſpiring prince. ot bytbaud owt 18 bobeutog 210 

Siuaron of Every barrier of the Roman conſtitution had been levelled by. the : 
: vaſt ambition of the dictator ; ,every; fenge had been extirpa ed by 
the cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of Actium, the 

fate of the Roman world depended on the wi of Ocavianus, ſur- 

named Cæſar, by his uncle's: adoption, and afterwards Auguſtus, 

by the flattery of che ſenate. The conqueror Was at the head of 
forty- four veteran legions , conſcious of their on ſtrength, and. of 

the weakneſs of the conſtitution, habituated, during twenty years civil 

war, to every act of blood and violence, and paſſionately devoted 
to the houſe of Czlar ; from . alone they had received, and 
expected, 
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OF THE ROMANC EMPIRE. 
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expected, the moſt laviſh rewards. The provinces long oppreſſed 
by the miniſters of the republic, ſighed for the government of a 
ſingle perſon, who would be the maſter, not the accomplice, of 
thoſe petty tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing, with a' ſecret 
pleaſtire, the humiliation' of the ariſtocracy, demanded only bread 
and public ſhows ; and were ſupplied with both by the liberal hand 
of Auguſtus. The rich and polits Italians; who had almoſt univer- 
ſally embraced the philoſophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the preſent 
bleſſings of eaſe and tritiquiſity; and ſuffered not he 

to be interrupted by the memory of their old tumu 
With its- power, the feriate had'Toft ies Gignity 5? 
noble families were Ene The republic 


had periſhed in the field of Battle, — The door 
edl left open, for a mixed multi- 


or the aſſembly had been/defign 
tude of more than a thouſarid perſots, whb 


their rank, inſtead of Getiving Honouf front 
The reformation of the ſenate as on of the firſt ſteps i ah 


| Augſtis laid aſide the tyrant," and profeſfed himſtif the father of 


his country. He was elected cbfſor; ara} in coniceft with” tis 


Faithfol Agrippaf he exhminbd the lift of tHe" ſenators; expelled d 


members; Whoſe"vices ot whoſe"abſtinacy required” a public 
example; perſuaded near two hundred to prevent the' ſhame of an 


" expulſion by a voluntary ref „raiſed the qualification of a ſena- 
tor to about tem thotrſand pont; created a ſuffleient number of 
Patrician © families; and accepted for hiniſelf; the honourable title 


of Prinee of the Senate which had altrays been beſtowed, by the 


cenſors, on che citizen the moſt eminent for his honors and ſervices 


dener of the ſenate. The pri 
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eiples of a free conſtitution! are irre. 
4 ba nad e wn ors Ar 1s Wer 1895 255 en- 


He reforms 
the ſenate. 


But whilſt he thus reſtored the dignity, he deſtroyed che independ- 


Reſigns his 
uſurped 
power. 


C ſatisfy his duty and hi is jndlinat 10 


Is prevailed 
upon to re- 

ſume it under 
the title of 
emperor or 
general. 


THE DEGLINE, AND FALL. 


Before an aſſen mbly, thus, modelled and prepared,. * pro- 
denen a. ſtudied, pration, which diſplayed his patriotiſm, and 
diſguiſed bis ambition. , He. lamented, yet excuſed, his paſt 
& conduct... Filial piety had. required. at his hands, the revenge of 


© his father's murder the huwanity of his own nature had ſome- 
« times. given, aq o the ſtern Jaws of neceſſity, and to a forted 
« , connexign/ with wg unworthy, colleagues; as long, as Antony 


Ry hved, the republic forbade. him ta abandon, her, to a degenerate 
„Roman, and a barbarian qué Fer an. Was now at L to 
ate and people to. all their ancient 4. 5.a0d v widhed, only to 


T „ mingle v with. the, era ud of bis fellowecitizeps, and to tare the 
ce * bleſſings e RET obtained for his country“. 


PET 1d © 4.5 711 ie Fey It 


It would require the pen of Fagitus, (if Tacitus had aged at 
this aſſembly) to e the various emotions of the ſenate; thoſe 
that were up rel fled ,, and, Fae chat were affected. It was dangers 


ous to trot . e lincerity of uguſtus; to. ſeem to diſtruſt it, was ſtill 


ee ee ee monarchy. me 


1 
neſs ok the Roman e eee ae pd the her 


receive them only for ten years, Even before the expiration. of 


timents, th th 


They refuled to to e zh Fe reſignation, n. of Auguſtus; they conjured, 
b 1 he had ſaved. After a de- 


vided ſpeculative inquirers.;, the preſent great- 


of the fol iers, ad 


A fasse eld . JN We Nr the. Ape of monerchy; 
and thele general, 50 e Were again warped by the 
hopes and 05 of eas in dus W thys confuſion,” of 


row 7178 42 8 80 


A bear 97 the ſe ſenate Nas n 


Aera 28 GE" heck 


So 


him not to deſert he repu 


blic, whic 
88 I 82 I'S; 


ce, the "crafty. tyrant. ſuhmitied to the orders, ol 


by 3 4.9 


e f 1 


and. he general comman ok tbe Roman armies, under the: wall, 
known. names of P ROCONSUL and, ImyeRATOR - „ Int brad 


Nhat; 


err, 
nanimous and deciſive. 


d conſented to. receive the government of the provi a 1 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


that period, he hoped that the” wounds of civil ditserd would 
be completely healed, and that the republic, reſtored to its priſtine 


health and vigour, would no longer require the dangerous inter- 


poſition of ſo extraordinary 4 magiſtrate. The memory of this 
comedy, repeated ſeveral times dating the life of Auguſtus, was 


preſerved to the laſt ages of the etnpire, by the peculiar pomp with 


which the perpetual — of Rome * aways le the omg 
years of their reign een enen 

Without any violation of the eber '&f the conliwuith, "he 
general of the Roman armies mi icht receive and exerciſe an au- 
thority almoſt deſpotie over the. ſoldiers, the enemies, and the 


ſubjects of the republic. With regard to the ſoldiers, the jealouſy 
1 the carlieſt ages of Rome, given way to 


The 


of freedom had, even fron 
tlie hopes of conqueſt, and a juſt ſenſe of tnilitary diſcipline. 
diQtator, or 'confal, Had a * 11 — 15 N 1 5 ** | ſervice 
Roman vouth; and to Puniſh an : 
by | the” moſt ſevere and ignomimious penalties, by firikn 
OY P er itizens, 55 confiſ ting h is proj er 
and oc Aer bis eren ke ring TAY The molt ſacred . 
freedom; torififmed* by tlie e An Sempi 
kuſpended by ue Kiter 7 engagettent. In bis camp th 
neral exereiſec an Abtes joe 'of life 3 1 x Goon x 
dierion was not confined" by any örms of trial, or 
ceeding, ard the Execution 1 5 We was immediate and with- 


ol the 


E 


rofieati zen wh 8 re 


rules of pro- 


Power of the 
Roman ge- 
nerals. 


153 Vf13 0 


owt "appeal *."' The 8 These e of 1 the enemies of Rome was regularly 7 


decided by the" leg ae uth ority.. On the moſt importane occa- 


0 B25 15 


ſtons, peace and Not Were Ly debated in the ſenate, and 
ſolemmly ratified by the people: But when the arms of the legions 
werk eines a great dillliice from Italy, the getierals affümed the 
ndert) of ditectiag them againſt whatever 'pcopl aud in 'what- 
ever manner, they judged moſt advantageous for the public: ſervice. 
It was from the ſucceſs, not from the juſtice of their enterpriſes, 

that 


Lieutenants 


of the em- 


influence the merit bf weir acthrls Wh Leal 


THE DEOLINRE AND FALL: 


that they expected the honours: of a triumph. In the uſe of victory, 
eſpecially after they were no longer controlled by the commiſſioners 


of the ſenate, they exerciſed the moſt unbounded deſpotiſm. When 
Pompey commanded 1n the eaſt, he rewarded | his. ſoldiers: and 
allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and 


diſtributed the treaſures of Mithridates. On his return to Rome 


ne obtained, by a fingle act of the ſenate and people, the univerſal 
ratification of all his proceedings“. 


Such was the pow er over the 
ſoldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either granted 


to, or aſſumed by, the generals of the republic. T hey were, at 


the ſame time, the governors; or tather monarchs of the conquered 
provinces, u ed the civil with the military character, adminiſtered 
juſtice, a8 well as the finances, n ad both the: executive 
and legiſlative power of the ſtatee: 4 3. n ba, 

From W 
Work, fone not 


0% may be 


tvied of the armies and pr 


thus entruſted to the kuüliag Hand ef Auguflas“ But 3s it was im- 
poſlible that be could perforiatly'Whnthand the legions of fo many 
nt f led, be wear ingelged by the ſegate 36 Pompey had 


abend) bern, in the per on pf ge verein the gxecorion/of his 
offige. on > uſcient mp rar 


authority theſe officers ſeemed. nat inferior to the anelefit 1 0 onſals j 
but their Kation wat dept t aud pteckticus. I hey received and 
held their. commiff biz, At che the wilt of's ſypetior;?26/wihible. eie, 

Iy ated “. They 
were the reþt teſepritives"of- tlie Etapirot." ThE ttiipeide ohe b 45 
the general of the republic, and! nis refit 
,mili: Ar extended over all the! POT 0 None, It was: ſome 


ae 


fatisfaQion, ; however, 0 Nu ſenate, 'that' ne always. delegated” i 


power to the meml rs of "their. | The imperial lieutenants 
were of b eat Or , 40 the legions were com- 
manded 


at bas been altrady . 10 the fir aten of this 


ln, civil” as well 8 . 
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manded by ſenators; and the præfecturè of ee ons 
important truft committed: to a Noman knight. inn e dee 
Withinsſix days after Auguſtus had been compelled 10 abe ſo Diviſion of Q 


the provin 
very liberal a grant, he reſolved to gtatify the pride of the ſenate dead the 
by: __— ſacrifice; He repreſented to them; that they: had en- the ſenate. 


* 
g WF; 


emperor aid 


 larged his powers, even beyond that degree which might be 


required by the melancholy condition of the times. Fhey had not 
permitted him to refuſo tie laboridus commamq of the armies: and 
the frontiers ; but he muſt inſiſt om beigg allowed to reftore the 


Wat 2 aud ſeture provindes, to che mild adminiſtratiom of 


e. In the diviſion of the) province; Auguſtus 


of Aſia, Greece, 


aach Africa enjoyed a more honow ple el ade, dat the lieute- 


0 Ay on As an The former 
1 ſerves his 
of Rome and mil 


military com- 


aride aalen, mxims; be wis, fe 


guards, in 


ita, co nan | = ſupportedi bay A Rome ok 
ande, even in time of peace, and in the heart 
al. £118: 7 nar d, indeed was conſined to thoſe citi- 
; who were engaged in the ler vice by the military oath; but 
2 was the propenſity of been e that abe ,oathi 
way | TR e agiſtratos,; the i OY 
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| Conſular aud 
tribu nitian 
powers, 


TE DECLINE AND FALL 


equeſtrian order; till the homage of flattery was inſenſibly con- 
verted into an annual and ſolemn proteſtation of fidelity. 


AN WEI 


Although Auguſtus» confidered a military force, as the firmeſt 


government. 


foundation, he wiſely rejected it, as a very odious inſtrument of 
It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to his 


policy, to reign under the venerable names of ancient magiſtracy, 


ceremonies 10 
audience to 10 


Tod 


. 
” * 4 LY Wi ” 
; F 
. 4 44 64 £ 1 
g Were 1 CY 
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gand in 


and artfully to collect, in his own perſon, all the ſ 
civil juriſdiction. With this view he permitted the ſenate to con- 
fer upon him, for his life, the powers of the eonſular and tri- 
bunitian offices, 


| ” . | 
ALLE ed rays: 7 
; 1 » I, of — 


which were, in the ſame manner, continued to 
all his ſucceſſors. ee ſucceeded to the kings of Rome, 
and repreſented the dignity of the ſtate. They ſuperintentled the 


5 


of religion. levied and commanded the legions, gave 
gn ambaſſadors, and preſided in the aſſemblies, 
both of the deriate and people. The general control of the . 
was entruſted to their eare, anil though they ſeldom had leiſure to 
adminiſter juſtice ina perſon, they were conſidered as the GC 
guardians of law; equity; ard-thes public peace! Such was their 
| ordinary juriſdiction; hut Whenever the ame 'emPOXY 
magiſirate/ co Hoi era of the common 
by that 
liberty, a ee | derne . x. 
was, in every reſpect, 


vered the firſt 
ie commonwealth, he was raiſed 
above the laws, and en that; in the defence of 
The character af che tribunes 
ifferent t: from that of the conſuls. 1 
1 1 appearance of the former madelt and humble; but their pe 
_— zwlable- Their force was ſuited: rather for . | 
pPoſition than for action. They were: iniſtitutsd to defend the 
oppreſſed, to pardon offentes, to arraign the enemies of the people, 
and when they judged it neceſſary; to ſtop, by a ſingle word, the 
whole machine of goverument. As long as the republic ſub- 
fiſted, the dangerous inffuence, which either the conſul or che 
| tribube e derive from their ork juriſdiQtion, was di- 


miniſhed 
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to ſupply even 
mp rns, * he. firſt, miniſterg, of the republic, were exempted 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


with the year in which they were elected; the former oſſice was: dis 
vided between two, the latter between ten perſons; and; as both in 


their private and public intereſt they were adverſe to each other, their 
mutual conflicts contributed, for the moſt part, to ſtrengthen rather 


than to deſtroy the balance of the conſtitution. But when the con- 
ſular and tribunitian powers were, united, when they were veſted 


for life in a ſingle perſon, when the general of the army was, at 
the ſame time, the miniſter of the ſenate and the; repreſentative of 


the Roman people, it was impoſſible to xeſiſt the exerciſe, nor was 
it e to define the limits, of his imperial prerog ative: 

75 A accumulated honours, the poliey of Auguſtas:ſoon. . 
endid as well as important dignities of ſupreme pontiff, and 


miniſhed by ſeveral important reſtrictions. Their authority expired 


Imperial pe- 
rogatives. 


of giants. By the former he acquired the management of the 


religion, and by the latter a legal inſpection over the manners and 


fortunes, of the Roman, people. Ife ſo many diſtinct and inde- 
pendent powers did not exactly unite with each other, the com- 


plaiſance of the ſenate, was prepared to fill, up eyery interval, and 
b [deficiency by the moſt am ple conceſſions. The 


from the obligation and penalty of many inconxenient laws: they 
were authorized to convoke the ſenate, to make ſeveral; motions in 
the ſame day, 40 recommend candidates for the hondurs of the 
ſtate, 10 enlarge the bounds. of the city, to employ! the revenue at 
their diſeretion 10 declare peace and war, to. ratify tręaties; and 


by a; moſt, comprehenſwe clayſe, they were empowered; to execute 


whatſgeyer they ſhould judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agrepable ate. aaa; ai eee, bugan.. gr 
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ken a the various powers e AY OLIN Were The macil: 
committed to the * imperial magiſtnate, the ordinary magiſtrat e 8 trates, 


of the gommonwealth languiſhed in obſcurity, without vigour, and 
ö almoſt 
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| The ſenate. 


aſoribe to his councils, 


THE DECLINE. AND FAL L 
wimoſt without buſineſs. | This: names and forms of the ancient 


adminiſtration were preſer ved by Auguſtus with the moſt anxious 


care. The uſual number of conſuls, prztors, and tribunes , were 
annually inveſted with their reſpective enſigus of office, and cou- 
tinued to diſcharge ſome of their leaſt important functions. Thoſe 


honours ſtill attracted the vain ambition of the Romans, and the 
emperors chemſelves, though inveſted for life with the powers of the 
conſulſhip, frequently aſpired to the title of that annual dignity, which 
they condeſcended to ſhare with the moſt illuſtrious of their fellow- 
citizens. In the election of theſe magiſtrates the people, during 


the reign of Auguſtus, were. permitted to expoſe all the incon- 


veniences of a wild democracy, - That artful prince, inſtead of 


diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of impatienee, humbly ſolicited their 


fuffrages for himfelf or his friends, and ſcrupulouſly practiſed all 
the duties of an ordinary candidate *. But we may venture to 


the firſt meaſiute or HEAeSthg reign, by 


which the elections were transferred to the ſenate The aſ⸗ 
ſemblies of the people were for ever aboliſhed, and * emperors 
were delivered from a dangerous multitude, who, without re- 
floring liberty, 'might have tifturded, and Fer. endangered, 06 
eſtabliſhed government. an 


By declaring themſelves the proteBives of the people, we 
and Cæſar had ſubverted the conſtitution of their country. But as 
ſoon as the ſenate had been humbled and difarmed, ſuch an aſſembly, 


conſiſting of five or fix hundred perſons,” was found a very tracta- 


ble and ufeful inſtrument of dominion. It was on the dignity of 
the ſenate, that Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors founded their new em- 
pire; and they affected, on every occaſion, to adopt the language 


and principles of Patricians. In the adminiſtration of their own 


powers, they frequently conſulted the great national council, and 
ſeemed io refer to its deciſion the moſt important concerns of peace 


and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces were ſubject to 
25 * the 
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committed by men in any public Ration, or that affected tlie peace 


a laſt refuge to the ſpirit of ancient eloquence. As a council of 


tion. Their regular meetings were held on three flated days in 
every month, the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The de- 
bates were hi" with decent freedom m; and the emperors. 


i | 137 TS $$ 1000 It} 
divided with their eqlials. | 


ment; as it was inſti iruted by Auguſtus, and maintained by thoſe rial ſydem. 
princes who underſtood their own intereſt and chat of the 


minifters of the ſenate, whoſe ſupreme decrees they dictated and 


add nothing to their real power. In all the offices of life, they af- 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the immediate juriſdickion of he ſenate. With! tegard to civil ob- 
jects, it wis the ſupreme court öf appeal; with regard to criminal 
matters, à tribunal, "conſtituted for the trial of all offences that were 


y of the Roman people. Thie exerciſe of the judicial 
power became the moft frequent ind ſerious occupation of the ſenate; 
and the important cauſes that were pleaded defore them, aff6raed 


ſtate, and as a court of juſtice, the ſenate poſſeſſed very conſiderable 
prerogatives; but in its legiflative capacity, in which it was ſup- 
poſed virtually to repreſent” the people, the fi Fl ghts f ſovereignty 
were acknowledged to reſide in that aſſembly.” "Every power was 


derived from their authority, every law was ratified by their ſanc- 


themſelves, who gloried in the name of 5 8 fat, voted, and 


& £6.15) FP Re 
To reſume, in a few words, the ſtew ay the imperial g rovern= General idea 
9 of the impe- 


people, it may be defined an abſolute monarchy diſguiſed 
by the forms of a commonwealth. The maſters of the Roman 
world ſurrounded Weir os 55 darkneſs, concealed their irre- 


ſiſtible ſtrength, and humbly profeſſed themfelves the accountable 


The face of the court correſponded with the forms of the admini- Court of the 
ftration. The emperors, if we except thoſe tyrants whoſe capricious — 
folly violated every law of nature and decency, diſdained that pomp - 
and ceremony which might offend their countrymen, but could 


fected 
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fected to confound themſelves with their ſubjects, and maintained 
with them an equal intercourſe of viſits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were ſuited only to the rank of- an 
opulent ſenator. Their family, however numerous or ' ſplendid, 
was compoſed entirely of their domeſtie ſlaves and freedmen . 
Auguſtus or Trajan would have bluſhed at employing the meaneſt. 
of che Romans i in thoſe menial offices, which,. an the houſehold and 
bedehamber of a limited Fe are ſo eagerly ſolicited Wipes . 
meren nobles of Britain. 54 115 DEX: 0 
Dättten % he deifcation of . emperors: is ahey ty inſtance in 
n e, they. departed from their method; prudence and mo- 
deſty. | The Aſiatic Greeks were the firſt inventors, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander the firſt objects, of this ſervile and im- 
pious mode of adulation. It was eafily transferred from the kings | 
to the governors of Aſia; and the Roman magiſtrates v ry fre- 
quently were adored as provincial deities, with the pomp of altars 
and temples, of feſtivals and ſacrifiees. It was natural that the 
emperors ſhould not refuſe what the ptoconſuls had accepted, and 
the divine honours, Which both the one and the other received 
from the provinges, atteſted rather the deſpotiſm than the ſer- 
vitude of Rome. But the conquerors ſoon imitated the vanquiſhed 
nations in the arts of flattery; and the imperiqus. ſpirit of the firſt 
Cæſar too eaſily conſented to aſſume, during his life-time, a place 
among the tutelar deities. of Rome. The auilder tempet of his 
ſucceſſor declined ſo; dangerous an ambition, which was mever after · 
| wards revived, except by the madneſs of Caligula and Domitian. 
Auguſtus permitted indeed ſome of the provincial cities to erect tem- 
Ples to his honour, on condition that they ſhould aſſociate the wor- 
ſhip of Rome with, that, of the ſovereign ;.. he tolerated private 
| ſuperſtition, of which he might be the object ; but he contented 
himſelf with being revered by the ſenate and people in bis human 
N character, and a left to his ſueceſſor, the care of his public 


e deification. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


PE A regular cuſtom' was introduced; that on the deceaſe 
of every emperor who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the 
ſenate by a ſolemn decree ſhould place him in the number of the 
gods: and the ceremonies of his Apotheoſis were blended with 
thoſe of his funeral. This legal, and as it ſhould ſeem, injudicious 
profanation, ſo abhorrent to our ſtricter principles, was received 
with a very faint murmur , by the eaſy nature of Polytheiſm ; 
but it was received as an inſtitution, not of religion but of policy. 
We ſhould diſgrace the virtues of the Antonines, by comparing. 
them with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even the character of 
Cæſar or. Auguſtus were far ſuperior to thoſe of the popular deities. 
But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an enlightened 
age, and their actions were too faithfully” recorded to admit of 
ſuch a mixture of fable and myſtery, as the devotion of the vulgar 
requires. As ſoon as their divinity was eſtabliſhed by law, it ſunx 
into oblivion, without contributing either nee mn or to 
the dignity of ſucceeding priners. Motley uU A 4 


In the conſideration of che mag —— „ we dee 95 . gg 0 


quently mentioned the artful founder; under his well known title * 
— fUPIR however conferred upon him, till the 

edifice was almoſt completed. The obſcure name of 2 
he derived from a mean family, in the" little town of Aricia. It 
was ſtained with the blded of the Proſeriptions: and he was deſir- 
ous; had it been poſſible; to erate all memory of his former life. 
The iluſtrious ſurname of Cæſur; he Had aſſumed, as the adopted 
ſon of chè dictator; but he had too much good. ſenſe, either to hope 
to be confounded, or to wiſh to be compared with that extraordi- 
nary man. It was propoſed in the ſenate; to dignify their miniſter 


Ann u new appellation; und after à very ſerious diſtuffion; that 


of Auguſtus was choſen àmeng ſeveral others, as being the moſt 
expreſſive of the character of peace and ſanity, which he uni- 
formby: affected. Augaſtul aas therefore al. perſonal; Car 2 
Denim family 


* 
4 
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Family'diftinion. / The former ſhould naturally have expired with 
the prince, on hom it was beſtowed; and however the latter was 
diffuſed by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the laſt prince who 
could claim ſo noble an extraction. But, at the time of his death, the 
practice of a century had inſeparably connected thoſe appellations with 
the imperial dignity, and they have been preſerved by à long ſuccel- 
ſion of emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Germans, from the 
fall of the republic to the preſent time. A diſtinction was, how- 
ever, ſoon introduced: The ſacred title of Auguſtus was: always 

teſerved for the monatch, whilſt the name of Cæſar was more freely 

communieated to his relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian, 
at- leaſt; was appropriated to tha ſecond perſon in one n 
was conſidered as the preſumptive heir of the empire 
Character The tender reſpect of Auguſtus for a 3 ieh he 
and policy had deſtroyed; eam only bezerplained by an: attentive conſideration 
of the character of that ſubtile tyrant. A cool head, an unfechng 
heart, and 'a cowardly diſpoſition, prompting: at the: age of 
nineteen, to anſſume the maſ f knpoctify, which he never after- 
Wiuantdds laid aſide. With he lame hand, and probably; «ht 
vue he ſigned the profeription;)of Cicero, and the, pandon of 
Cinna eee his: vigea/ were, antibeial band 
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mined republican; and che Romans who revered the memory of 
Brutus *', would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Cæſar had 
provoked his fate, as much by the oſtentation of his power, as by 
his power itſelf. The conſul or the tribune might have reigned in 
peace. The title of King had armed the Romans againſt his life. 
Auguſtus was ſenſible that mankind is governed by names, nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the ſenate and people would 
ſubmit to ſlavery, provided they were reſpectfull y aſſured, that they 
ſtill enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble ſenate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquieſced in the! pleaſing illuſion, as long! as it 
vas ſupported by the virtue, or by even the prudence, of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Auguſtus. It was a motive of ſelf- preſer vation not a 
principle of liberty, chat animated tlie conſpirators againſt Cali- 
gula, Nero, and Domitian- They attacked the perſon of the 
tyrant, without aiming their blow. at e * . em- 


Peror. 1 * 1 : — #1 109 HA | SETS Fi Yi &!; 1e 1 * w_ 1 574 #4 * 3 


There appears, an one Auen Apt in hide: Attewpe of 
ſenate, after ſeventy yeuts of patience made acer 2 65 
to reaſſume its long forgotten nights! When! the h. 3 


+ ligula, * 
cant by the murder of Caligula, t 


a conſuls-convoked: that en | 2 
in the capital, condemned the memory of the Cxſurs, gave the 
watch word librrtyite thei few icohorts:who faintly adhered. to:their 
ſtandard, mn hours, acted! as the independ- 
| exit (chiefs of a free commonwealth. But While they. deliberated, 
the prætorian guards had reſolved.) The ſtupid Claudius, broth 
off Gertaanicus) was: already in their camp; inveſted with the im- 
5 perial Purple, and prepared to ſupport his election by arms. The 
dream of liberty was at ſan end; and the ſenate awoke to ab e ; 
borrors of inevitable ſervitude. -Deſerted by the people, and threat. | 
ened by a military force, that feeble aſſembl. 1 e 


. . . the e 4 0 embrace. he beneßt of an 
Volk. I. ee 


1 * amneſty, 5 
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- amneſty, which Claudius had Tine"! P td offer, and the 
Fan rn e de ber Torr 

Image of go- H. The inſolence of the armies inſpired Auguſtus with Fouts of 
Grant, a Milt more alarming» nature The deſpair of che eitizens/ eoul@® 
only attempt, what the power of the ſoldiers was, at auy time, able 

| ke: had taught to violate every ſociab duty! Hie had heard their 
ſeditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer moments of refſeckion. 
One revolution * een punchaſed by: immenſe „ bur a 
one revolution n ——— wan. ke P Bones dl 
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the hands of law; and: interpoling the majeſty of the! is 2 

er ak 1 ſk magiſtrate of tho-repubi” WrodzdnE 2199109971) t Era 
Tbedtebe- During a Pexioq of: tYwu l and twenty years, from 
* de eftabliſhmag: ——— alogds'o6 Commodus;! 
the; dangeyy; inherent; 40: a. military. government were, in a great 
Aaſpended The ſeldiere wene ſeldum rouſed' to: that 
ol their on eth. and ofthe wanltneſh of the oixit 
a ys Which Was, before and after wards;.. productive of ſuch 
denäs calamities. Caligula and, Domitian: were aſſaſſinated in- 
heir palace by their own. domeſtics; the convulſions which. agitated: 
AZome on the- death of the former, ware "confined. to. wow. a 
. But. Ne inrned e 


9 dhe Roman. world was ſhaken by the fury at the: atintendicigg amine 
Exaepting only. this ſhort, though. violent eruption of military 

licence, the, two centuries from, Awugaitus to Commodus paſſed aa 
det a e tov Hitt Nen. 400334008 10 2, e unſtained 
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unſtained with civil blood, and untifturbed by revolitions: ' The 
emperor was elected by the authbrity of the ſennte and the" conſent 
of the foldiers **, The legions: reſpected their oath of fidelity, and 
it requires a minute inſpection of the Roman antials to diſeover | 
three iticonfiderable rebelhions, which wete all , in 4 be 
ee and without even the harard of a battle 
Im elective monarchies, the vacaney of the throne! is a moment 2 — 
big with danger and miſchief. | The Roman emperors deſire 0 
ſpare the legions that interval of ſuſperiſe, and tlie temptutiom of 
irregular choice, inveſted their deſigned ſubceffor with Ib large athart 
of prefent power, as ſhould etlable him; after tlleir deckafe, to 
aſſume the remainder, without ſuffering the empire to perteide tb 
change of maſters. Thus Auguſtus, after all- His Fitts" profÞþedts Of Tiberius, 
| had been ſnatched from him by untimely deuthte, refted kw laſt 8 
hopes on Tiberius, Obtaitted for his adopted for the" cenſoridt” and 
tribunal powers, and dictated a law; by which the füture prince 
was inveſted with an authority equal to his oτ. ber We provinces PN 
and the armies . Thus 'Veſpaſian ſübdued the Seneröus mind Gf Of Vis.” 
his eldeſt ſon. Tiens "was noeh by 'the 'caftcrn ' legions, which, 
under his command,” had juſt finiſhed the®cdnquett of Juda. His 


power was dreaded, and, as his virtties were clouded by the intem- 


perance of youth, his deſigns were ſuſpected. Inſtead of Tiftening 
do ſuch unworthy fufpirions, the prudent monarch àffoeiated "Pits 
to the full powers: of che imperial dignity: 4 and the grateful ſon ever 
approved bitiſelf the humble aud Aittful" miniſſer” of 8 ät. 
Sent 4 fachen on bonfinos 21997 anz ait Fo m 215 e 
_ - The good. fenſeof Veſpaſian eng aided to ebe r The race of | 
ür b 00k iis recen and precarious? elevation. vun C Fl, 
militar vb, and the” fidelity of the” 'tho6ps, 1 ad been conle- rian fin, 
erated by the habits of an hundred Fears, to the aue and family 
of che Cirſars: aud although that family had been continued only _ 
bon wakes of adoption, they ſtill revered, in che perſon 
2 L 2 | of 
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of Nero, the grandſon. of Germanicus, and the lineal ſueceſſor af 
Auguſtus. It was not without reluctance and remorſe, that the 
prætorian guards had been perſuaded. to abandon the caufe of the 
tyrant . The rapid downfal, of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught 
the armies to conſider the emperors as the creatures of their will, 
and the inſtruments of their licence. The birth of Veſpaſian was 
mean; bis grandfather, had. been a private ſoldier, his father a 
petty officer of the revenue; his o merit had raiſed him; in an 
3 advanced, age, to the empire ; but his merit. Was rather uſeful, thaps 
. ſhining, and his virtues, were diſgraced: by a. tric and. even: ſordid 
parſimony. Such a prince conſulted his true intereſt by the aſſo- 
cjation. of a. ſon. whoſe more ſplendid. and, amiable character might 
turn the public attention, from the obſcure origin, ta the future 
glories, of the Elavian houſe. Under che mild, adminiſtration of 
Titus, the Roman world enjoyed, a. tranſient felicity, and his ber 
= loved memory ſerved. to protect, above n Tears, th vices. af 
* his brother Domitian. w bon abrogated. | 
. 2 . | Nervat had. Kareely, accepted the purgle fi om the afaſſin ns 2 — 
. of mitian, before he diſcovered. that, his feeble age was unable to ſem; 
Lrajan, the torrent of public diſorders, which. had multiplied, under the. long: 
tyranny of, his p. deceſſor. 1097) mild diſpoſition was- reſpeded by | 
the, good.; but. the. degenerate. Rom ns requixed. a. more Vigorous: 
chatacher, whoſe juſtice ſhould flrike; terror into the guilty. Thongh- 
he had ſeyeral. relations, he fixed his, chaice qn a ſtranger. He: 
adopted, Trajan, then. about forty years, of age, and who com- 
manded a powerful army in the lower Germany; and immediatel a. 
dy a dares of, the ſenate, declared him his colleague and. ſucceſſor” 
4 b. 36 in the empire . It is ſincerely to be lamented, that whilſt we ate 
ee fatigued. v with the diſguſiful relation of Nexg's crimes. and, Follies, 
| we are reduced to collect the agg of, 1 n the «any 1 
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fuſpicion' of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Trajan, the ſenate, in pouring out the cuſtomary accla- 
mations on the acceffion of a new emperor,” wiſhed that he might 
ſurpaſs the felicity of Auguſtus, and' the virtue of Trajan *. | 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country heſitated & D. 12 5 
whether he ought to entruſt the various characters of his nephew 
Hadrian with ſovereign power. In his laſt moments, the arts of 
the empreſs Plotina either fixed the irreſolution of Trajan, or boldly 
ſuppoſed a fictitious adoption ; the' truth! f which could not be - 
ſafely diſputed, and Hadrian was. peaceably ackriowledized as his 1 
Tawful ſucceſſor. Under his reign; as has been already mentioned, 

the empire flouriſhed in peace and proſperity; He encouraged the 
_ arts, reformed the laws, aſſerted military diſcipline, and viſited all 
his provinees in perſon. His vaſt and active genius was equally 
ſuited to the moſt enlarged views, and the minute details” of civil 

policy. But the ruling paſſions of his ſoul” were curioſity and 
_ vanity. | As they prevailed, and as they were attracted by different 

objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, à ridiculuuns 
ſophiſt, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of Bis conduct 411 
deſerved praife for its equity and moderation.” Fet in the firſt days. 
of his reign, he put to death four conſular ſenatbrs, his perſonal 

enemies, and men wWho had beer judged worthy of empire; and the 
tediouſneſs of -a painful illneſs rendered him, at Taft, peeviſh and 

cruel. The ſenate doubted whether they ſhould pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed to pp ghd were 
granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninus. 
The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a Ticcelſor- ane of 
Ampfing in bis mind ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed merit, 2 
whom he eſteemed and hated, he adopted Elius Verus, a gay and 
voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon beauty to the 

lover of Antinous . But wWhilſt Hadrian was delighting himſelf 

e his own applatiſe, and: the acclamations of the ſoldiers, whoſe 


conſent: 
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conſent had been ſecured by an FOOL donative, the new Cal 2 
Was raviſhed from his embraces by an untimely death. He left 
only one ſon. Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of the 
Antonines. He was adopted by Pius; and, on the acceſſion of 
Marcus, was inveſted with an equal ſhare of ſovereign power. 
Among the many vices of this younger Verus, he polled one 
virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wifer colleague, to whom he 
willingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The philoſophic 
55 emperor diſſembled his follies, been ene U. e e, and caſt a 
gaecent veil over his memory. 11 elta Ho 
Adoption. 3 As ſoen as Hadrian 8 was cither andes or e x 
.-" ow. reſolved to deſerve the thanks of poſterity, by placing the moſt. 
; exalted merit on the Roman, throne. His diſcerning eye cafily, 
diſcovered a ſenator about fifty years of age, blameleſfs/ in all the 

offices of life, and a youth of about ſeventcen, whoſe riper years. 

opened the fair proſpect of every virtue: the elder of theſe was 
declared che ſon and ſucceſſor of Hadrian, on condition, however, 
that he himſelf thould imm ediately. adopt the younger. The two 
Antonines (for i it is of them that we are now ſpeaking) go rerned the 
Roman world forty- two years, with the ſame ta ſpirit of 
wiſdom and virtue. ee Pius had ka as, * e preferred, 
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Salts! in ma urriage * young Mn. "hd * e ſaws. 
the tribunitian and proconſular powers, and with a noble diſdain, 
or rather. e of jealouſy, aſſociated him to all the labours of 
F Mareus, on. the other hand, revered the character of 
e þ his benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his ſove- 
8 e ren ®, and, after he was no more, regulated his own adminiſtra», 

95 tion by | the example and maxims of his. predeceſſor. Their e 
reigas are poſſibly the only period of hiſtory, in Winch eng p 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Titus Antoninus Pius has been juſtly denominated a'ſecond Numa. 


a much larger field for the exerciſe of thoſe virtues. Numa would 
only prevent a few neighbouring villages from plundering each 
other's harveſts, Antoninus diffuſed order and tranquillity over the 
greateſt part of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare advan- 
tage of furniſhing very few materials for hiſtory Which is, indeed, 
little more than the regiſter of the erimes, follies, and misfortunes 
2 In private life, he was an amiable, as well as a good 

The native fimplicity of his virtue was a ſtranger to vanity 
or 3 He enjoyed, with moderation, the convenzences. of 
his fortune, and the innocent pleaſures: of weiety “; * and the be · 
nerolence of his foul e ice in a che ful _ of 


. temper. 


The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Rü . of Kiewer We" Of Marcus 


more laborious Kind. It was the well- earned harveſt of many a 
learned conference, of many a patient lecture; and many a midnight 
| kichibration! At the age of twelve years he embraced! the rigid 
m_ of che kes, which we gut to K . his at to his 


Fe 
«| TH 4 


good, vice as "the willy bot, all rom l as N in- 5 
different. His meditations,” cempeſecdd in che tumult of a | 
are flit exidhrs; and he even condeſcendvc to give lane of Po- 
phy, in a more public manner, than ſuited the modeſty of a lager: 
or the dignity of an. emperor +. But his life was the nobleſt cem- : 
mentary! on the precepts; of Zeno. He was ſevene to: himſelh, i in | 


 ulgent to the imperfeckion 


In: of others, juſt and; bedeftcent to all: 
ind. He regretted that Avidius Caſſius who excited. a, re- 
bellion/ in Bye had diſaphointed him, by a: voluntary death, of | 
the pleaſure of converting an enemy into-a: friend, and he. juſtified 
ee o by maoderstine the Zeal. of the ſenate 
againſti 


Charadter 
and of 
The ſame love of religion, juſtice, and Peace, was the diſtinguiſhing ac 


eharacteriſtic of both prmces. But the ſituation of the latter opened 
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aft the adherents of the traitor ©, War he deteſted, as the 
diſgrace and calamity of human nature; but when the neceſſity of 
a juft defence called upon him to'take up arms, he cheerfully ex- 
poſed his perſon to eight winter campaigns, on the frozen banks of 
the Danube, the ſeverity of which was at laft fatal to the weakneſs 
of his conſtitution. His memory was revered by a grateful: poſteri- 
ty, and above a century after his death, many perſons preſerved the 
image of Marcus | nnn an thoſe of their boultbeld 5 
| | gods “. e 4 1 
+ Tops of If a man were called to * the period? in the hiſtory of hs ks 
the TOTS; 
during which the condition of the human race was moſt happy and 
proſperous, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed 
from the death of Domitian to the acceſſion of Commodus. The 
vaſt extent of the Roman empire was governed by abſolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and wiſdom. The armies were 
reſtrained by the firm but gentle hand of four ſucceſſive emperors, 
rhoſe characters and authority commanded involuntary. reſpect. The 
forms of the civil adminiſtration were carefully preſerved by Nerva, 
Trajan, Hhdrian,' and the Antonines, who delighted in the i image 
of liberty, and were pleaſed with conſidering themſelves, as the 
accountable miniſters ef the laws. Such princes deſerved the 
honour of reftoring the republic, had the Ronen of ad rs 
been capable of enjoying A rational freedom... 
 Itsprecarious The labours of theſe monarchs were id by has oi 
e reward that inſeparably waited on their ſucceſs; by the honeſt 
| pride of virtue, and by the \exquiſite-delight of beholding the 
general happineſs of which they were the authors. A. juſt, but 
melancholy reflection, embittered, however, the nobleſt of hu- 
man enjoyments. They muſt often have recollected the inſtabili ity 
of a happineſs which depended on the character of a ſingle: an. | 
_” oo The fatal moment was perhaps' approaching, when ſome. licentious 
_ 7-7; 14; e or ſome jealous tyrunt, would abuſe, to the, deſtruQion, : 
| | f that 
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that abſolute power, which they had exerted for the benefit of their 
people. The ideal reſtraints of the ſenate and the laws might ſerve 
to diſplay the virtues, but could never correct the vices of the emperor. 
The military force was a blind and irreſiſtible inſtrument of oppreſſion 3 
and the corruption of Roman manners would always ſupply flat- 


terers eager to applaud, and miniſters prepared to ſerve, the fear or 


the avarice, the luſt or the cruelty, of their maſters. 
Theſe gloomy apprehenſions had been already juſtified by the expe- 
rience of the Romans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a ſtrong 
and various picture of human nature, which we ſhould vainly ſeek 
among the mixed and doubtful characters of modern hiſtory. In the 
conduct of thoſe monarchs we may trace the utmoſt lines of vice and 
virtue; the moſt exalted perfection, and the meaneſt degeneracy of 
our own ſpecies. The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines, 
had been preceded by an age. of iron. It is almoſt ſuperfluous to 


enumerate the unworthy ſucceſſors of Auguſtus. Their unpa- 


ralleled vices, and the ſplendid theatre on, Which they were acted, 
have ſaved them from ohlivion. The dark unrelenting. Tiberius, 
the furious Caligula, che ſtupid Claudius, the profligate and cruel 


Nero, the beaſtly Vitellius , and the timid. inhuman Domitian, 


are condemned to everlaſting fame. During fourſcore years (ex- 
eepting only the ſhott and doubtful reſpite; of Veſpaſian's reign *') 


81 


Memory of 


Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, Nero, 
and Domi- 
tian. 


> 


Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which exterminated 


the ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to almoſt every 


virtue, and every talent, that aroſe in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign of theſe monſters, the flavery of the Romans 
Y 3 with two peculiar circumſtances, the one occaſion- 
ed by their former liberty, the other by their extenſive conqueſts, 
Which rendered their condition more wretched than that of the 
victims of tyranny in any other age or country. From theſe 
cauſes were derived, 1. The exquiſite ſenſibility of the ſufferers; 
and, 2. The impoſſibility of eſcaping 
4 0 Nor. . 


. When 


from the hand of the oppreſſor. 


Peculiar mi- 
ſery of the 
Romans un- 
der their 
tyrants. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


We When Perſia was governed by the deſcendants of Sefi, a race 
of princes, whoſe wanton cruelty often ſtained their divan, their 
table, and their bed, with the blood of their favourites, there is a 


ſaying recorded of a young nobleman, that he never departed from 


the ſultan's preſence, without ſatisfying himſelf whether his head 
was ſtill on his ſhoulders. The experience of every day almoſt 
juſtified the ſcepticiſm of Ruſtan . Yet the fatal ſword ſuſpended- 
above him by a fingle thread, ſeems not to have diſturbed the flum-- 
bers, or interrupted the tranquillity of the Perſian. The monarch's- 
frown, he well knew, could level him with the duſt ; but the- 
ſtroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally deſtructive; 
and it was the part of a wiſe man, to forget the inevitable calamities 


of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was 
dignified with the appellation of the king's flave ; had, perhaps, 


been purchaſed from obſcure parents, in a country which he had 
never known; and was trained up from his infancy, in the ſevere- 


diſcipline of the ſeraglio . His name, his wealth; his honours, were 


the gift of a maſter, who might, without injuſtice, reſume what 
he had beſtowed. Ruſtan's knowledge, if he poſſeſſed any, 


could only ſerve to confirm his habits by prejudices. His lan- 


guage afforded not words for any form of government, except 
abſolute monarchy. The hiſtory of the eaſt informed him, that 
ſuch had ever been the condition of mankind **. The Koran, and the 
interpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the ſultan 


was the deſcendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of Heaven; 
that patience was the firſt virtue of a ade and unlimited 


pf Knowledge | 


and free ſpi- 
rit of the 
Romans. 


obedienee the great duty of a ſubject. | 
The minds of the Romans were very differently aide for 


ſlavery. Oppreſſed beneath the weight of their own corruption 


and of military violence, they for a long while preſerved the ſen- 
timents, or at leaſt the ideas of their freeborn anceſtors, The 
education of Helvidius and Thraſea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the 


ſame 
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ſame as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian philoſophy, they 


had imbibed the juſteſt and moſt liberal notions of the dignity of 
human nature, and the origin of civil ſociety. The hiſtory of their 
own country had taught them to revere a a free, a virtuous, and a 
victorious commonwealth; to abhor the ſucceſsful crimes of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus; and inwardly to defpiſe thofe tyrants whom they 
adored with the moſt abject flattery. As magiſtrates and ſenators, 
they were admitted into the great council, which had once dictated 


laws to the earth, whoſe name ſtill gave a ſanction to the acts of 


the monarch, and whoſe authority was ſo often proſtituted to the 


vileſt purpoſes of tyranny. Tiberius, and thoſe emperors who 
adopted his maxims, attempted to diſguiſe their murders by the 


formalities of juſtice, and perhaps enjoyed a ſecret pleaſure in ren- 
dering the ſenate their accomplice, as well as their victim. By- 
this aſſembly, the laſt of the Romans were condemned for ima- 


ginary crimes and real virtues. Their infamous accuſers aſſumed 
the language of independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous 


citizen before the tribunal of his country; and the public ſervice 


was rewarded by riches and honours **, The ſervile judges aſſerted 
the majeſty of the commonwealth, violated in the perſon of its 


firſt magiſtrate **, whoſe clemency they moſt applauded” when they 
trembled the moſt at his inexorable and impending cruelty 7. The 


tyrant beheld their baſeneſs with juſt contempt, and encountered 
their ſecret ſentiments of deteſtation with lincete and avowed hatred | 


for the whole body of the ſenate. 

II. The diviſion of Europe into a number of independent ſtates) 
connected, however, with each other, by the general reſemblance 
of religion, language, and manners, 18 productive of the moſt bene- 
ficial conſequences to the liberty of mankind, A modern tyrant, 
who ſhould find no reſiſtance either in his own breaſt, or in his 
people, would ſoon experience a gentle reſtraint from the example 


of his equals,” the dread of preſent cenſure, the advice of his allies, 


M 2 and 


4 | 


Extent of 
their empire 


left them no | 


place of re- 
fuge . 
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and the apprehenſion of his enemies. The object of his diſpleaſure, 


after his exile or eſcape from the narrow limits of his dominions, 
would eaſily obtain, in a happier climate, a ſecure refuge, a new 
fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps 


the means of revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a ſingle perſon, 


the world became a ſecure and dreary priſon for his enemies. The 
ſlave of imperial deſpotiſm, whether he was condemned to drag his 


gilded chain in Rome and the ſenate, or to wear out a life of exile 
on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, 
expected his fate in filent deſpair **. To reſiſt was fatal, and it 
was impoſſible to fly. On every ſide he was encompaſſed with a 


vaſt extent of ſea and land, which he could never hope to traverſe 


without being diſcovered, ſeized, and reſtored to his irritate 


maſter. . Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view could diſcover no- 
thing, except the ocean, inhoſpitable deſerts, hoſtile tribes of bar- 


barians, of fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchaſe the emperor's protection by the 
ſacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive . Wherever you are,” ſaid 

Cicero to the exile Marcellus, remember that you are equally, within 


the power of our erer e 
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CHAP. IV. 


Th cual ; fallies, and murder of Commedus. Elio. 
of Pertinax bis attempts to reform the State—bis- 
aſſaſſination by the Prætorian G uvards. 


H E. mildneſs of Wen which the _ Apes of che Inddligetien: 
ſtoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the ſame time; aged 
* moſt! amiable; and the only defective part of his character. 

His excellent underſtanding was often · deceived by the unſuſpecting 
goodneſs of his heart. Artful men, who ſtudy the paſſions of princes, 

and conceal. their own, approached his perſon in the diſguiſe of- 
philoſophie ſanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affecting 

to deſpiſe them '. His exceſſive indulgence to his brother, his wife, 

and his ſon, paſſed the bounds of private virtue, and became a 

public injury, by the example and conſequences of their vices. 

Fauſtina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has been To his wife 
as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. a 
grave ſimplicity. of the philoſopher, was ill- calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded paſſion for variety, which 
often diſcovered perſonal merit in the meaneſt of mankind:*. The 
Cupid of the ancients, was, in general, a very ſenſual deity; and 
the amours of an empreſs, as they exact on her ſide the plaineſt 
advances, are ſeldom ſuſceptible of much ſentimental delicacy-- 

Marcus was: the only man in the empire who ſeemed i ignorant or 
inſenſible of the irregularities of Fauſtina; which; according to 
the prejudices of every age, reflected ſome diſgrace on the injured 
huſband. He promoted ſeveral of her lovers to poſts of honour and 
Profit, and during a connexion of thirty years, invariably gave 


”p 


To his. ſon. 


Commadus. 9 
1 of the father's virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, that he 
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her proofs of the moſt tender confidence, and of a reſpe& which 
ended not with her life. In his meditations, he thanks the gods, 


who had beſtowed on him a wife, ſo faithful, fo gentle, and of 
ſuch a wonderful ſimplicity of manners. The obſequious ſenate, 
at his earneſt requeſt, declared her a goddeſs. She was repreſented 
in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; 
and it was decreed, that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth of 


either ſex ſhould pay their vows before the altar of their chaſte 
patronefss 


The monſtrous vices of the fon, have caſt a ſhade on, the purity 


ſacrificed the happineſs. of millions to a fond partiality for a worth- 


leſs boy; and that he choſe, a ſucceflor in his own family, rather 
than in the republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by the an- 


Kious father, and by the men of virtue and learning whom he 


ſummoned to his aſſiſtance, to expand the narrow mind of young 


Commedus, to correct his growing vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which he was deſigned, But the power of 


inſtruchion is ſeldom, of much efficacy, except in thoſe- happy diſ- 


poſitions where it is, almoſt ſuperfluous. The diſtaſteful leflon of a 


grave philoſopher, was, in a moment, obliterated by the whiſper of 


a profligate favourite; and Marcus himſelf blaſted the fruits of this 
laboured education, by admitting bis ſon, at the age of fourteen 


ox fifteen, to a full participation of the imperial power. He lived 


Acceſſion of 


the emperor 


Commodus, 


but four years afterwards ; but he lived long enough. to repent a 
raſh, meaſure, which. raiſed the impetuqus . W reſtraint 


of reaſon. and authority. 

Moſt of the crimes 7 5 Jiſturb-the 3 Peace of 8 are 
produced by the reſtrainis which the neceſſary, but unequal. laws 
of property, have impoſed on the, appetites of mankind, by con- 
fining to a few. the poſſeſſian of thoſe objects that are coveted: by 


. Of all ur: . baer the love of, Power is of the:moſt im- 


: perious 
5 
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perious and unſociable nature, ſince the pride of one man requires 
the ſubmiſſion of the multitude. In the tumult of civil diſcord, 


the laws of ſociety loſe their force, and their place is ſeldom ſup- 


plied by thoſe of humanity. The ardor of contention, the pride of 
victory, the deſpair of ſucceſs, the memory of paſt injuries, and 
the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 


ſilence the voice of pity. From ſuch motives almoſt every page of 
kiſtory has been ſtained with civil blood ; but theſe motives will 
not account for the unprovoked eruelties of Commodus, who had 
nothing to wiſh, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved fon of 


Marcus ſucceeded to his father, amidſt the acelamations of the ſe- 


nate and armies , and when he aſcended the throne, the happy 


youth ſaw round him neither competitor to remove, nor enemies to 


puniſh. In this calm elevated ſtation, it was ſurely natural, that he 


ſhould prefer the love of mankind to their deteſtation, the mild 


glories of his five predeceſſors, to the e ee fate of Nero and 


Domitian. 


Yet Commodus was not, as he has ben ee a tiger born 
with an inſatiate thirſt of human blood, and capable, from his 


infancy, of the moſt inhuman actions . Nature had formed him 


of a weak, rather than a wieked diſpoſition. His ſimplicity and 
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A. D. 180. 


Character of 
Commodus, 


timidity- rendered him the ſlave of his attendants, who gradually 


corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at- firſt obeyed the dictates 
of others, ef e into habit, and at length became the wang 


paſſion of the ſoul. 
Upon the death EF his 2 0 found himſelf em- 


barraſſed with the command of a great army, and the conduct of a 


He returns to 


Rome. 


difficult war *. The ſervile and profligate youths whom Mareus had 
baniſhed, ſoon regained their- ſtation and influence about the new 


emperor. They exaggerated the hardſhips and dangers of a cam- 
Paign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; and they aſſured 
che ien prince, that the terror of his name and the arms of his 
od lieutenants, - 
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lieutenants, would be ſufficient to complete the conqueſt of che diſ- 
mayed barbarians ; or to impoſe ſuch conditions, as were more ad- 


vantageous than any conqueſt. By a dexterous application to his 
ſenſual appetites, they compared the tranquillity, the ſplendor, the 


refined pleaſures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, 
which afforded neither leiſure nor materials for luxury . Com- 
modus liſtened to the pleaſing advice; but whilſt he heſitated be- 


tween his own inclination, and the awe which he till retained for 
his father's counſellors, the ſummer inſenſibly elapſed, and his 
triumphal entry into the capital was deferred till the autumn. 


His graceful perſon '', popular addreſs, and imagined virtues, at- 
tracted the public favour ; the honourable peace un he had juſt 


granted to the barbarians, diffuſed an univerſal joy **; his impa- 


tience to reviſit Rome was fondly aſcribed to the love of his country; | 


and his diſſolute courſe of amuſements was faintly condemned in a 
prince of nineteen years of age. 


During the three firſt years of his reign, the "TIN and even 


the ſpirit of the old adminiſtration was maintained by thoſe faith- 
ful counſellors, to whom Marcus had recommended his ſon, and 
for whoſe wiſdom and integrity Commodus ſtill entertained a re- 


luctant eſteem. The young prince and his profligate favourites re- 


' Is wounded 
by an Aſſaſſin. 
A. D. 183. 


velled in all the licence of ſovereign power; but his hands were yet 
unſtained with blood; and he had even diſplayed a 33 4 
ſentiment, which might perhaps have ripened into ſolid virtue 


A fatal incident decided his fluctuating character. 


One evening as the emperor was returning to the palace through 
a dark and narrow portico, in the amphitheatre '*, an aſſaſſin, who 


waited his paſſage, ruſhed upon him with a drawn ſword, loudly 


| exclaiming, The ſenate ſends you this.” The menace prevented the 


deed ; the aſſaſſin was ſeized by the guards, and immediately re- 
vealed the authors of the conſpiracy. It had been formed, not in 
the tate, but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the empe- 


ror's 
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peror's ſiſter, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of. the ſecond 
rank, and jealous of the reigning empreſs, had armed the mur- 
derer againſt her brother” s life, She had not ventured to commu- 
nicate the black deſign to her ſecond. huſband Claudius Pompeianus, 
a ſenator of diſtinguiſhed merit and unſhaken loyalty ; 3 but among 
the crowd of her lovers (for ſhe imitated the manners of Fauſtina) 
the found men of deſperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to ſerve her more violent, as well as her tender paſſions. 
The conſpirators experienced the rigor of juſtice, and the aban- 
doned princeſs was puniſhed firſt with exile, and afterwards with 
death 8 

But che words of the aſſaſſin funk deep i into the SP cet of Com- 
modus, and left an indelible impreſſion of fear and hatred againſt 
the whole body of the ſenate. T hoſe whom he had dreaded as im- 
portunate miniſters, he now ſulpected as ſecret enemies. The De- 
lators, a race of men diſcouraged, and almoſt extinguiſhed under 
the former, reigns, again became formidable, as ſoon as they diſ- 
covered chat the emperor was deſirous af finding diſaffection and 
treaſon in the ſenate. That aſſembly, whom Marcus had ever 
conſidered as the great council of the nation, was compoſed « of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Romans ; j and diſtinction ſoon became cri- 


Hatred and 

cruelty of 
Commodus 
towards the 


_ 


minal. The poſſeſſion of wealth ſtimulated the diligence of the 


informers ; ; rigid » virtue implied a tacit cenſure of the irregularities 


of Commod us ; important ſervices | implied a dapgerous ſuperiority | 


of merit, and the friendſhip of the father always enſured the aver- 
ſion of the ſon. Suſpicion | was equivalent to proof. Trial to 


condemnation. The execution of a conſiderable ſenator, was at- ” 


tended with the death. of all who might! lament or revenge his fate; 
and when Com modus had once taſted human blood, he became 
incapable of pity or remorſe. 5 

Of theſe innocent victims of t tyranny, none tied more a 


than the tg. brothers of the. "eg family, Maximus and 
F Ft 2 1 N A 
Vor. I. | | 'Condi= 


ſame. In the enjoyment of a great eſtate, they never admitted the 


The Winder : 


Perennis. 


A. D. 1 86. 


Condianus; whole Fraternal love has ſaved cheir names from obli- 
vion, and endeared their memory to poſterity, Their ſtudies and 


The Antonines, who. valued their virtues, and delighted in their 


Marcus afterwards nitfirfted to their joint care, the civil admi- 
niſtration of Greece, and a great military command. in which they 


nate, at length recoiled on the principal inſtrument of his cr uelty. 
Whilſt Commodus was immerſed in blood and luxury, he devolved | 


acts of extortion, and the forfeited eftates of the nobles ſacrificed to 
his avarice, he had accumulated an immenſe treaſure. The præ 


Illyrian legions. | Perennis afpired to the empire; or what, i in the 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the fame crime, he was capable 


general hiſtory of the empire ; but it was haſtened by an extra- 
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their occupations, their purſuits and their pleaſures, were ſtill the 
idea of a ſeparate intereſt ; ſome fragments are now extant of a 


treatiſe which they compoſed in common ; and in every action of 
life 1 it was obſerved, that their two bodies were animated by one ſoul. 


union, raiſed them, in the fame year, to the conſulfhip; and 


obtained a ſignal victory over the Germans. ＋ he king cruelty of 
Commodus united them 1 aa | 


The tyrant's rage, after having ſhed the nobleſt blood of the * 


the detail of the public buſineſs on Perennis ; a ſervile and ambitious 


miniſter, who had obtained his poſt by the murder of his predeceſſor, 


but who poſſeſſed a confiderable ſhare of vigour and ability. By 


torian guards were under his immediate; command ; and his ſon, 
who already diſcovered a military genius, was at the head of the 


of aſpiring / to it, had he not been prevented, ſurpriſed, and put to 


3 


death. The fall of a miniſter is a very trifling incident in the 


ordinary circumſtance, which proved. how much the nerves of diſ- 


 cipline were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, diſcontented | 
with the adminiſtration of Perennis, formed a deputation of fifteen 


hundred ſelect men, with inſtructions to march to Rome, and lay 


their 
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their complaints before the emperor. Theſe military petitioners, 


by their own determined. behaviour, by inflaming the diviſions of 


the guards, by exaggerating the ſtrength of the Britiſh army, and 
by alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the mi- 
niſter's death, as the only redreſs of their grievances. This 
preſumption of a diſtant army, and their diſcovery of the weakneſs 
of government, was a ure Prelage of the moſt dreadful convul- 
Hons. © | „ HRS | 

The negligence of the OY adminiſtration was betrayed ſoon 
afterwards, by a new diforder which aroſe from the ſmalleſt begin- 
nings. A ſpirit of deſertion began to prevail among the troops; and 
the deſerters, inſtead of ſeeking their ſafety in flight or conceal- 
ment, infeſted the highways. Maternus, a private ſoldier, of a 


daring boldneſs above his ſtation, collected "theſe bands of robbers 


into a little army, ſet open the priſons; invited the ſlaves to aſſert 


their freedom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defence- 
leſs cities of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who 
had long been the ſpectators, and perhaps the partners, of his de- 


predations, were, at length, rouſed from their ſupine indolence by 
the threatening commands of the emperor. Maternus found that 


he was encompalled, and foreſaw that he muſt be overpowered. A 
great effort of deſpair was his laſt reſource. He ordered his fol- 
lowers. to. diſperſe, to paſs the Alps in ſmall parties and various 
_ diſguiſes, and to aſſemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of 
the feſtival of Cybele. To murder Commodus, and to aſcend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His 
meaſures were ſo ably concerted, that his concealed troops already 
filled the ſtreets of Rome. The envy of an accomplice diſcovered 
and ruined _ fingular Pate in che moment it was uw * 


execution 121 


_— princes PEP * the laſt of apurkiind) * a vain 
perſuaſion that thoſe who have no dependence, except on their 
1 .. favour, 


a 


— 


Revolt of 
Maternus. 


The miniſter 
Cleander. 
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: favour, will have no attachment, except to the perſon of their 
bene factor. Cleander, the ſucceſſor of Perenhis, was a, Phrygian 
by birth; of a nation, over whoſe ſtubborn, - but ſervile tempet, 
blows only could prevail . He had been ſent from his native 
country to Rome, in the eden of a flave. As a ſlave he en- 
tered the imperial palace, rendered himſelf uſeful to his maſter's 
paſſions, and rapidly aſcended to the moſt exalted- ſtation which a 
ſubject could enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus, 

was much greater than that of his- predeeeſſor; for Cleander was 

devoid of any ability or virtue which could inſpire the emperor 

with envy or diſtruſt. Avarice was the reigning! paſſion of his foul, 
and the great principle of his adminiſtration. The rank of Conſul, 
of Patrician, of Senator, . was expoſed to public ſale; and it would 
| have been, con ſderöd, as difaffecbion, if any one had refuſed to pur - 
chaſe thoſe £5; and: difgrage thoenours with the greateſt part of 

his fortane . In the erative provincial employments, the mi- 

niſter ſhared with the governor. the ſpoils of the people. The 
execution of tha laws: was venal and arbitrar © 1 6: wealthy erimi- 

| nal might! obtain, not only the teverſal of the ſentenee by which he 

Eo. was juſtly condemned; ee A.-. en e eee 

ment he pleaſed on the neνο,p;ʒ the witnel the 7 

By; theſe, means, Cleander, in ere e Pf had: ates 

eumulated more wealth than had ever yet been poſſeſſed by any 

; | freedman . Commodus was perfecfly ſatisſiod with the-magni. 
ſieent 8 which the artful courtier laid at his feet in the moſt 

: . ſeaſonable moments. To divert the. public envy, Cleander, under 

he emperor's name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exer- 

_ viſe, for the uſe of the people. He flattered: himſelf that the 
Romans, dazled and amuſed: by this apparent Iiberality, would 

| be leſs affected by the bloody ſcenes which were daily exhibited; 

a that hey would — death eb 2 nen ee 


and 


His avarice 
and craelty. 
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and that they would forgive the execution of Arrius Antoninus, the 

laſt repreſentative of the name and virtues of the Antonines. The 

former, with more integrity than prudence, had attempted to 

lay open to his bfother-in-law, the true character of Cleander. 

An equitable ſentenee pronounced by the latter, when Proconſul 

of Aſia, againſt a worthleſs creature of the favourite, proved fatal | 

to him. After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of Commodus- 

had, for a ſhort time, affumed the appearance of a return to virtue. 

He tepealed the moſt odious of his acts, loaded his memory with 

the public execratioti, and aſcribed to the pethicious councils of 

that wicked miniſter, all the errors of his inexperienced youth. 

But his repentance laſted oy thirty days; and, under Cleander's 

tyranny, the adminiſtration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Peſtilence and famine contributed to fill up the meaſure of the Sedition and 
calamities of Rome. The firſt could be only imp ted  t6- the —_— | 
juſt indignation of the gods; But a monopoly of corn, ſupported b7 p 189. 
the riches and power of the miniſter, was confideret” as the imme- 
diate cauſe of the ſecond. The popular diſcontent, after ir had: 

long circulated in whiſpers, broke out in the aſſembled circus: | 

The people quitted their favourite amuſements, for the more deli- 

cious pleaſure of revenge, ruſhed in ctowds towards a palace in the 

ſaburbs, one of the emperor's retirements, and demanded, witli 

angry claniours, the head of the public enemy. Cleander, whe 
commanded the prætorian guards , ordered a body of cavalry to 

fally: forth, and diſperſe the ſeditious multitude: The multitude 
fed with precipitation towards the city; ſeveral were flain, and 

many more were trampled to death : but when the cavalry entered 

the ſtreets, their purfuit was checked by a ſhower of ſtönes and 

darts from the 11 8 ihe: windows. of the houſes. The foot A 


5 „ k . 


ſolenee of the prætorian cavalry, embraced Fi ory 11 the 27" 
"ms 2 became a regular engagement, and threatened a general 
8 Eh maſſacre. 


Diſſolute 
* pleaſures of 
Commodus. 


His igno- 
rance and 


low ſpor ts. 


THE 1DECLINE: AND FALL 
—— The prætorians, at length, gave way, oppreſſed En 


numbers; and the tide of popular fury returned with redoubled 


violence againſt the gate of the palace, where Com modus lay, diſ- 
ſolved in luxury, and alone unconſcious of the civil war. Tt was 
death to approach his perſon with the unwelcome news. He would 
have periſhed in this ſupine ſecurity, had not two women, his 


eldeſt ſiſter Fadilla, and Marcia; the moſt favoured of his concu- 


bines, ventured to break into his preſence. Bathed in tears, and 


with diſhevelled hair, they 'threw themſelves at his feet; and with 
all the preſſing eloquence of fear, diſco! 


peror, the erimes of the miniſter, the rage of the people, and the 


red to the affrighted em 


impending ruin, Which, in a few minutes, would burſt over his 


palace and petſon. Commodus ſtarted from his dream of pleaſure, 
and commanded that the head of Cleander ſhould be thrown out to 
the people. The deſired ſpectacle inſtantly appeaſed the tumult; 5 


and the ſon of Marcus might even ye have dens he affection. 
and confidence of this ſubfec css 


But N ſentiment of virtue 45 dhl was ertiset in the 
mind of Commodus. Whilſt he thus abandoned the reins of em- 


pire to theſe unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in ſovereign. 


power, except the unbounded licence of indulging his ſenfual appe- 


tites. His hours were ſpent in a ſeraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and of every province; $ 


and if the arts of ſeduction were ineffectual, the brutal lover had. 


recourſe to violence. The ancient hiſtorians , have expatiated on 
theſe abandoned ſeenes of proſtitution, which TINO every reſtraint 


| of nature or modeſty; but it would not be eaſy to tranſlate their too 


faithful deſcriptions, into the decency of modern language. The 
intervals of luſt were filled up with the baſeſt amuſements. The 
influence of a polite age, and the labour of an attentive education. 
had never been able to infuſe into his rude and brutiſh mind, the 
leaſt tinQure of rden and he was the firſt of the Roman empe- 


* 


rors 
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rors totally devoid of taſte for the pleaſures of the ubilerfiniding. 
Nero himſelf excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts of 


muſic and poetry; nor ſhould we. defpiſe his purſuits, had he not 


| converted the pleaſing relaxation of a leifure hour into the ſerious 


buſineſs and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his earlieſt 


infancy, diſcovered an averſion to whatever was rational or liberal, 
and a fond attachment to the amuſements of the populace; the 


ſports of the circus and amphitheatr ey. the Tambate of gladiators, | 


and the hunting of wild beaſts. The maſters in every branch of 
learning, whom Marcus provided for his ſon, were heard with in- 


93 


attention and diſguſt; whilſt the Moors and Parthians, who taught 


him to dart the javelin and to ſhoot with the bow, found a diſciple 
who delighted in his application, and ſoon equalled the moſt ſkil- 


ful of his inftruQors, in the ee of en aul __ 1 


of the Nad » i 

The ſervile punch whole arts Si on 1 3 
vices, applauded theſe ignoble purſuits. The perfidiqus, voice of 
flattery reminded hi 
defeat of the Nemæan lion, and the flaughter of the wild: boar of 
Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among the 


that by exploits of the ſame nature, by the 


Heoting of 
wild bea So 


gods, and an immortal memory among men. They only forgot 


to obſerve, that in the firſt ages of ſocięty, when the fiercer animals 


often diſpute with man the, poſſeſſion, of an unſettled country, a 


ſucceſsful war againſt thoſe. ſavages, is one of the moſt innocent 


and beneficial labours of heroiſm. In the civilized ſtate of the Ro- 


man empire, the wil fr beaſts had long ſince retired. from the- face of 


men, and the neighbourhgod of, populous cities. To. ſurpriſe: them 
in their ſolitary haunts, and to tranſport them to Rome, that they 
might be ſlain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter- 


priſe equally ridiculous for the prince, and oppreſſive for the peo- 


ple '*. Tgnorant of theſe diſtinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced 


the glorious reſemblance, and ſtyled himſelf (as we ſtill read on his 


medals N ? 


.Commodus 
diſplays his 
ſk111 in the 


tre, 


amphithea- 


former. Whether * aimed at the head or heart of the animal, 
wound was alike | certain and mortal. With arrows, whoſe point 


cepted the rapid career, benen the long bony neck of the 
_oftrich **. A panther was let looſe; and 


dead as they ran raging round the Arena. Neithe 
of the elephant, nor the ſealy hide of che chingceros, could defend 
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models 10 the Roman Hneulgr. The club and the lion's hide 
were placed by the fide of the throne, among the enſigus of fo- 
vereignty; and ſtatues were erected, in which Commodus was 
repreſented in the character, and with the attributes of the Gad, 
whoſe valour and dexterity he nn. to emulate | in the "ow 
courſe of his ferocious amuſe „ 

Elated with theſe praiſes, which Ad een iſhed the. in- 
nate ſenſe of ſhame, Commodus reſolved to exhihit, before the eyes 


of the Roman people, thoſe exerciſes, which till then he had decently 


confined within the walls of his palace, and to the preſence of a 


Mattery, fear, and curioſity, attracted to the amphitheatre an innu- 


merable multitude of ſpectators; and ſome degree of applauſe was 


defervedly beſt 


ed on the uncommon 1kill of the imperial per- 


was ſhaped into the form of a creſcent, Commodus often inter- 


and. the, archer waited till he 
had leaped upon a trembling. nd. In the fams inſtant the 
ſhaft flew, the beaſt dropt dead, and the man remained unhurt. 


The dens of the amphitheatre diſgerged at once a hundred lions; 


a hundred darts from the unerring hand Aram laid them 
Neither che huge bulk 


them from his ſtroke. Ethiopia and India yielded their moſt ex- 


traordinary productions; and ſeveral animals were ſlain in the am- 


phitheatre, which had been ſeen only in the repreſentations of azt, 
or perhaps of fancy. In all theſe exhibitions, the em pre- 


cautions were uſed to protect the perſon of the Roman Hercules 
from the deſperate ſpring of any ſavage; who might poſibly difce- 
gard the — of che emperor, and the ſanckity of the 


Wal 


6 But 
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But the meaneſt of the populace were affected with ſhame! and 
indignation when they beheld their ſovereign enter the liſts as a 
gladiator, and glory in a profeſſion, which the laws and manners of 
the Romans had branded with the juſteſt note of infamy **, He choſe 
the habit and arms of the Serutor, whoſe combat with the-Retiarins 
formed one of the moſt lively ſcen 
amphitheatre. The Sccutor was armed witk an helmet, ſword, and 
buckler; his naked antagoniſt had only «large net and a trident; 
with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other to diſ- 
patch, his enemy. If he miſſed the firſt throw, he was obliged to 
fly from the purſuit of the Secutor, till he had prepared his net for a 
ſecond caſt”, The emperor! fought in his character ſeven hundred 
and thirty-five ſeveral times. Theſe glorio 
carefully recorded in the publie acts of the empire; and chat he 
might omit no circumſtance of infamy, he received from the com- 


mon fund of gladiators a ſtipend ſo exorbitant; that it became a new 


and moſt ignominious tax upon the Roman people It may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, tat in tliefe engatzements che maſter of the world 
Was always ſuccefsful: in the amphicheatre his victories were not 
n he exerelſtd his fkill via the ſchool of 


often ſanguinary; but whi 
gladiators, or his own palace, his wꝛretched antagoniſts were fre- 
ani, honoured witli a mertal wound from the hand of Commo- 
dus, and obliged to leit ther flaitery with their blood le. He now 
diſdained the appellalion ef Hereules. The name of Paulus, a cele- 
brated Secutor, was the önly one which delighted his car. It was 
inſcribed on his colofſaFlithes, and repeated in the redoubled accla- 
mations“ of the mournful and ee. Claudius 
Pompeianus, the virti ous kuſband/ of Luci 

| who afferted the honour of his rank. As à father; he permitted bis 
ſons to conſult their ſafety by attending the amphitheatre. As a 


Roman, he declared, that his own life was in the emperor's bands, 


but that he would never behold the ſon of Marcus proſtituting his 


Vol. I. 00 perſon 


8 atchievements were 


a, was the only ſenator 
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Adds as a 
gladiator, 


es in the bloody ſports of the 


His infamy 
and extrava- 
gance, - 
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perſon and dignity. Notwithſtanding his manly reſolution, Pom- 
peianus eſcaped the reſentment of the tyrant, and, with his honour, 


had the good fortune to preſerve his life“. 


4 


Conſpiracy 


of his domeſ- 


tics, 


Death of 


A. D. 192. 
31ſt Decem- 
ber, 


Commodus had now attained the ſummit of vice and infamy. 


Amidſt the aeclamations of a flattering court, he was unable to diſ- 
guiſe, from himſelf, that he had deſerved the contempt and hatred 


of every man of ſenſe and virtue in his empire. His ferocious: 


ſpirit was irritated by the confciouſneſs of that hatred, by the envy 
of every kind of merit, by the juſt. apprehenſion. of danger, and: 
by the habit of ſlanghter, which he contracted in his daily amuſe- 


ments. Hiſtory has preſerved a long liſt of conſular ſenators ſacri- 
ficed to his wanton ſuſpicion, which ſought out, with peculiar 


anxiety, thoſe unfortunate perſons connected, however remotely, 
with the family of the Antonines, without ſparing. even the miniſter. 
of his crimes or pleaſures *. His cruelty: proved at laſt: fatal to 
himſelf. He had ſhed with impunity the nobleſt blood of Rome: 


he periſhed as ſoon as he was dreaded by his own domeſtics. Marcia, 
his favourite concubine, Eclectus his chamberlain, and Lztus- his- 


prætorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their companions. and 
| predeceſſors, reſolved to prevent the deft 


truction which every hour 
hung over their heads, either from the mad eaprice of the tyrant, 


or the ſudden indignation of the people. Marcia ſeized the occaſion 
ol preſenting a draught of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued 
_ himſelf with hunting ſome wild beaſts. Commodus retired to:fleep 5 


Commodus. 


but whilſt he was labouring with the effects of poiſon and 8 


neſs, a robuſt youth, by profeſſion a wreſtler, entered his chamber, Y 


and ſtrangled him without reſiſtance... The body was ſecretly con- 


veyed out of the palace, before the leaſt ſuſpicion was entertained 


in the city, or even in the court, of the emperor's death. Such 
was the ſtate of the ſon of Marcus, and ſo eaſy was it to e a 
hated tyrant, who by the artificial powers of government had 
. during thixteen years, ſo many millions of ſubjects, every 
one 


— 
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one of whom was * to their . in perſoonl een and * 
ſonal abilities“. | 

Ihe meaſures of the nm were e wichihe deliberate 
coolneſs and celerity, which the greatneſs of the occaſion required. 
They reſolved inſtantly to fill the vacant throne with an emperor, 
whoſe character would juſtify and maintain the action that had been 


committed. They fixed on Pertinax, prefectof thecity, an ancient ſe- 


nator of conſular rank, whoſe ſingular merit had broke through the ob- 
ſcurity of his birth, and raiſed him to the firſt honours of the ſtate. He 
had ſucceſſively governed moſt of the provinces of the empire; and 
in all his great employments, military and civil, he had ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by prudence, integrity, and honourable poverty“. 
He now remained almoſt alone of the friends and miniſters of 


Marcus; and when, at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 


with the news, that the chamberlain and the præfect were at his 
door, he received them with intrepid reſignation, and deſired they 


would execute their maſter's orders. Inſtead of death, they offered 


him the throne of the Roman world. He was unable to credit 
their aſſurances. Convinced at length of the death of Commodus, 


as 


Choice of 
Pertinax for 
emperor. 


he accepted the Si with the fincere reluctance of a man who 


deſerved to reign⸗ 


Moments were precious; FR Lætus conducted without Sid his 
new emperor to the camp of the Prætorians, diffuſing at the ſame 


time through the city a ſeaſonable report that Commodus died ſud- 


denly of an apoplexy ; and that the virtuous Pertinax had already 
ſucceeded to rhe throne. The guards were rather ſurpriſed than 
pleaſed with the ſufpicious death of a prince, whoſe indulgence and 


liberality they alone had experienced; but the emergency of the 
occaſion, the authority of their præfect, the reputation of Pertinax, 


and the clamours of the people, obliged them to ſtifle their ſecret 
diſcontents, to accept the donative promiſed of the new emperor, to 


He is ac- 
knowledged 
by the præto- 
rian guards, 


wear allegiance to him, and with joyful acclamations and laurels in 


O 2 their 


and by the 


ſenate, 
A. D. 193. 
: iſt January. 
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their hands. to coddud! him to the ſenate-houſe, that the military 
conſent might be ratified by the civil authority. _ 

This important night was now far ſpent; with the dawn of day, 
and the commencement of the new year, the ſenators expected a 
ſummons to attend an ignominious ceremony. In ſpite of all remon- 
ſtrances, even of thoſe of his creatures, who yet preſerved. any re- 
gard for prudence or deceney, Commodus had refolved to paſs the 
night in the gladiators ſchool, and from thence to take poſſeſſion of 


the conſulſhip, in the habit and with the attendance of that infa- 
mous crew. On a ſudden, before the break of day, the ſenate was. 
called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and 


to ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few minutes they 


ſat in ſilent ſuſpence, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, and 
| ſuſpicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus ; but when at length. 
they were affured that the tyrant was no more, they refigned them 


ſelves to all the tranſports of joy and indignation. Pertinax, who: 


modeſtly repreſented the meanneſs of his extraction, and pointed out 


The memory 


of Commo- © 


dus declared 
infamous, 


ſeveral -noble ſenators, more deſerving than himſelf of the empire; 


Was conſtrained by their dutiful violence to aſcend the throne, and 
received all the titles of imperial power, confirmed by the moſt 


ſincere vows of fidelity. The memory of Commodus was branded 


with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public 


enemy, reſounded i in every corner of the houſe. They decreed in 
tumultuous votes, that his honours ſhould: be reverſed, his titles 


erazed from the public monuments, his ſtatues thrown down, his 


body dragged with a hook into the ſtripping room of the gladiators, 

to ſatiate the public fury; and they expreſſed ſome indignation 
againſt thoſe officious ſervants who had already preſumed to ſcreen 
his remains from the juſtice of the ſenate. But Pertinax could 


not refuſe thoſe laſt rites to the memory of Marcus, and the tears 


of his firſt Protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel 
fate 


{"N 
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fite of his brother-in-law, and lamented” ſtill more that he ad de. 


ſerved . a” 4 
Iheſe effuſions of i impotent rage again a dead emperor, hom 'the Legal juriſ 


diction of the 
ſenate had flattered when alive, with the moſt abject ſervility, betrayed ſenate over 


a ſpirit of revenge, more agreeable to juſtice than to generoſity: hog 
The legality of theſe decrees was however ſupported by the prin? \ 
eiples of the imperial conſtitution. T6 cenſure, to depoſe, or to 
puniſh with death, the firſt mag rate of the republic, who bad | 
abuſed his delegated truſt, was the ancient and'undoubted preroga- on 
tive of the Roman fenate®, but that feeble aſſembly was obliged to 
content itſelf with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public juſtice; 
from which, during his life and reign, he Bao eee ſhielded wy the 
nen arm of military deſpotiſm en 32 
Pertinax found a nobler way of hid his predeceſſor $ Virtues of 
memory; by the contraſt of his o-] Zn virtues, with” the vices of . 
Commadus. On che day of his acceſſion, he reſigned over to his 
wife and ſon his. whole' private fortune; that they might. have no. 
pretence to ſolicit favours at the expence of the ſtate. He refuſed 
to flatter the vanity of the former with the title of Auguſta; or to 
corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of Cæſar. 
Accurately diſtingiiiſhing between the duties of à parent, and thoſe 
of a ſovereign; He educated his fon with a ſevere fimplicity, which, 
while it gave him no aſſured proſpect of the throne, might in time 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the behaviour of Pertinax | 
was grave and'affable. He lived with the virtuous part of the ſenate 
(and in a private ſation, he nad been acquainted with the true cha- 
racer of each individual), without either pride or jealouſy ; con- 
ſidered them as friends and companions, with whom he had ſhared 


me a dangers or ine tyranny, and with whom he wiſhed to enjoy the 
ſecurity of the preſent time. He very frequently invited them to- 


familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed by 
15 f 2 thoſe,, 


He endea- 
vours to re- 
form the 

5 ſtate, 


His regula- 
tions 
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thoſe, who remembered and regretted the luxurious pr e cl os 


Commodus “. 


To heal, as far as it was poſſible, the wounds inſlicted by che nad 
of tyranny, was the pleaſing, but melancholy taſk of Pertinax. The 


innocent victims, who yet ſurvived, were recalled from exile, re- 


leaſed from priſon, and reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of their ho- 


nours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered ſenators (for 
the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itſelf beyond death) 


were depoſited in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors ; their me- 
mory was juſtified; and every conſolation was beſtowed on their 


ruined and afflicted families. Among theſe conſolations one of the 
moſt delicious was the puniſhment of the Delators; the common 


enemies of their maſter, of virtue, and of their country. Yet even 
in the inquiſition of theſe legal aſſaſſins, Pertinax proceeded with a 
ſteady temper, which gave every thing to Juſtice, and nothing to 
popular prejudice and reſentment, _ 

The finances of the ſtate demanded the moſt vigilant care of 3 
emperor. Though every meaſure of 'inj juſtice and extortion had 


been adopted, which could collect the property of the ſubject into 
the coffers of the prince; the rapaciouſneſs of Commodus had been 
ſo very inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, no 


more than eight thouſand pounds were found in the exhauſted trea- 


ſury , to defray the current expences of government, and to diſ- 
charge the preſſing demand of a liberal donative, which the new 


emperor had been obliged to promiſe to the Prætorian guards, | Let 


under theſe diſtreſſed circumſtances, Pertinax had the generous Ba 
neſs to remit all the oppreſſive taxes, invented by Commodus, and 


do cancel all the unjuſt claims of the treaſury; declaring i in a decree 


of the ſenate, « that he was berter ſatisfied to admimiſter a poor re- 


4 public. with i innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways of ty- 


2 mag and Giſhonour,” Occonomy: and induſtry he conſidered as the 


pure 
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pure and genuine ſources of wealth; and from them he ſoon derived 
- copious ſupply for the public neceſſities. The expence of the 
houſchold was immediately reduced to one half. All the inſtru- 
ments of luxury, Pertinax expoſed to public auftion *', gold and 
flver plate, chariots of a ſingular conſtruction, a ſuperfluous ward- 
of filk and embroidery, and a great number of beau tiful ſlaves 
of both ſexes; excepting only, with attentive humanity, thoſe who 
were born in a ſtate of freedom, and had been raviſhed from the 
arms of their weeping parents. At the ſame time that he obliged 


103 


the worthleſs favourites of : the tyrant to reſign a part of their i- | 
gotten wealth, he ſatisfied the juſt creditors of the tate, and diſ- 


charged the long arrears of honeſt ſervices. He removed the oppreſ- 


ſive reſtrictions which had been laid upon commerce, and granted all 
the uncultivated lands in Italy and the provinces, to thoſe who would 
improve them; with an een from all tribute, daring the term 


of ten years 5 50: 9161695 
Such an uniform conduct had Aren ſecured to Thick the no- 
bleſt reward of a ſovereign, the love and eſteem of his people. 


Thoſe who remembered the virtues of Marcus were pleaſed to con- 
template in their new emperor the features of that bright original; 
and flattered themſelves, that they ſhould long enjoy the benign 
influence of his adminiſtration. A haſty: zeal to reform the cor- 
rupted ſtate, accompanied with leſs prudence than might have been 


and popu» 
larity. 


expected from the years and experience of Pertinax, was fatal to 


himſelf and to his country. His honeſt indiſeretion united againſt 


him the ſervile crowd, who. found their private benefit in the pub- 


lie diſorders, and who preferred the u, of a \ tyrant t to the inex- 


orable equality of the laws 


Amidſt the general j joy, we ſullen and angry countenance of the: 


Prætorian guards betrayed: their inward diſſatisfaction. They had 


reluctantly ſubmitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the ſtrictneſs of the 


Diſcontent 
of the Præ- 
tori lans. 


ancient diſcipline, which he was preparing to reſtore; ; and they re- 
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gretted the licence of the former reign. Their diſcontents were ſe- 


A conſpiracy 
Prevented, 


Murder of 
Pertinax by 
| the Præto- 
_" Tilans, 

A. D. 193. 
March 2b. 


eretly fomented by Lætus their præfect, who found, when it was 
too late, that his new emperor would reward a ſervant, but would 
not be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his reign, the ſol- 

diers ſeized on a noble ſenator, with a deſign to carry him to the 

camp, and to inveſt him with the imperial purple. Inſtead of be- 
ing dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted victim eſcaped 
from their violence, and took refuge at the feet of Pertinax. A 
ſhort time afterwards Soſius Faleo, one of the conſuls of the year, 
a raſh youth **, but of an ancient and opulent family, liſtened to the 
voice of ambition; and a conſpiracy. was formed during a [ſhort 


abſence of Pertinax, which was, cruſhed by his ſudden return to 
Rome, and his reſolute behaviour. Faleo was on the point of be- 


ing juſtly condemned to death, as a public enemy, had he not been 
ſaved by the earneſt and ſincere entreaties of the injured emperor; 


vrho conjured the ſenate, that the purity of his reign not 1 
ſtained by the blood even of a guilty ſenator. 


Theſe diſappointments ſerved only to irritate the rage bf the. Ps 


torian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-fix days 


only after the death of Commodus, a general ſedition broke out in the 
camp, which the officers wanted either power or inclination to ſup- 


preſs. Two or three hundred of the moſt deſperate ſoldiers marched 
at noon- day, with arms in their hands, and fury in their looks, to- 
wards the imperial palace. The gates were thrown open by their 
1 companions upon guard; and by the domeſtics of the old court, 
who had already formed a ſecret conſpiracy againſt the life of the 
teo virtuous emperor. On the news of their approach, Pertinax 
diſdaining either flight or concealment advanced to meet his aſſaſſins; 


and recalied to their minds his own innocence, and the ſanctity of 


their recent oath. For a few moments they ſtood in ſilent ſuſpence, 


aſhamed of their atrocious deſign, and awed by the venerable aſpect 
and majeſtic firmneſs of their ſovereign, till at length the deſpair 
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of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres 
levelled the firſt blow againſt Pertinax, who was inſtantly diſpatched 
with a multitude of wounds. His head, ſeparated from his body, 
and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph to the Prætorian camp, 
in the ſight of a mournful and indignant people, who lamented the 


unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and the tranſient bleſſings of 


a reign, the memory of which could ſerve only to 63 their 
e misfortunes FFC 
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CHAP. . 


Public ie ſale f a empire t0 Didius Juliamis by the Pro 
torian Guard. Clodius Albinus in Britain, Peſcennius 
Wiger in Syria, and Septimius Severus in Pannonia, de- 
clare againſt the murderers of Pertinax. Civil wars 
and viftory of Severus over his three rivals — Relaxation 
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F of diſcipline, —IVew maxims of government, 

by Proportion T\ HE power of the ſword is more ſenſibly felt in an exten- 

MN of the mili- | 5 9 2 8 ; | 

1 tary force, to 1 five monarchy, than in a ſmall community. It has been: 

8 3 calculated by the ableſt politicians, that no ſtate, without being ſoon 
people. 


exhauſted, can maintain above the hundredth part of its members in 
arms and idleneſs. But although this relative proportion may be 
uniform, its influence over the reſt of the ſociety will vary according 
to the degree of its poſitive ſtrength. The advantages of military 
ſcience and diſcipline cannot be exerted, unleſs a proper number of 
ſoldiers are united into one body, and actuated by one foul. With a 
| handful of men, ſuch a union would be ineffectual; with an unwieldy 
| hoſt, it would be impracticable; and the powers of the machine would 
- be alike deſtroyed by the extreme minuteneſs, or the exceſſive weight 
of its ſprings, To illuſtrate this obſervation we need only reflect, 
that there is no ſuperiority of natural ſtrength, artificial weapons, or 
acquired ſkill, which could enable one man to keep in conſtant ſub- 
jection a hundred of his fellow creatures: the tyrant of a ſingle 
town, or a ſmall diſtrict, would ſoon diſcover that an hundred armed 
followers were a weak defence againſt ten thouſand peaſants or ci- 
tizens; but a hundred thouſand nn ſoldiers will eom- 
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mand, with deſpotic ſway, ten millions of ſubjects; and a body of 
ten or fifteen thouſand guards will ftrike terror into the moſt nume- 
rous populace that ever crowded the ſtreets of an immenſe capital. 

The Prætorian bands, whoſe licentious fury was the firſt fymptom 15 1 

and cauſe of the deeline of the Roman empire, ſcarcely amounted to 
the laſt mentioned number. They derived their inſtitution from Their ingi- 
Auguſtus. That crafty tyrant, ſenſible that laws might colour, but tion. 
that arms alone could maintain, his uſurped dominion, had gra- 
dually formed this powerful body of guards in conftant readineſs to 
protect his perſon, to awe the ſenate, and either to prevent or to 
cruſh the firſt motions of rebellion. He diſtinguiſhed theſe favoured 
troops by a double pay, and ſupertor privileges; but, as their for- 
midable aſpect would at once have alarmed and irritated the Roman 
people, three cohorts only were ftationed in the capital; whilſt the 
remainder was difperſed in the adjacent towns of Italy. Bur after Their camp. 
fifty years of peace and ſervitude, Tiberius ventured: on a deciſive 
meaſure, which for ever rivetted the fetters of his country, Under 
the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden of mi- 
litary quarters, and of introducing a ſtricter _—_— among the 
guards, he aſſembled them at Rome, in a permanent camp *, which was 
fortified with ſkilful care *, and placed on a commanding ſituation *. 

Such formidable ſervants are always neceſſary, but often fatal to Their 
the throne of defpotiſm. By thus introducing the Prætorian guards, conttlene. 
as it were, into the palace and the ſenate, the emperors taught them 
to perceive their own ſtrength, and the weakneſs of the civil go- | 
vernment; to view the vices of their maſters with familiar * con- 
tempt, and to lay aſide that reverential awe, which diſtance only, 

and myſtery, can preſerve, towards an imaginary power. In tlie 
„luxurious idleneſs of an opulent city, their pride was nouriſhed by 
the ſenſe of their irreſiſtible weight; nor was it poſſible to conceal 
| from them, that the perſon of the ſovereign, the authority. of the 


ſenate, the public treaſure, and'the ſeat of empire; were-all in their 
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hands. To divert the Prætorian bands from theſe dangerous reflec- 

tions, the firmeſt and beſt eſtabliſhed princes were obliged to mix 

blandiſhments with commands, rewards with puniſhments, to flatter 

their pride, indulge their pleaſures, connive at their irregylarities, 

and to purchafe their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; which, 

ſince the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 'on the 

acceſſion of every new emperor *. ws 

Their . The advocates of the guards W to juſtify by arguments, 

the power which they aſſerted by arms; and to maintain that, ac- 

cording to the beſt principles of the conſtitution, their conſent was 

eſſentially neceſſary in the appointment of an emperor. The elec- 

tion of conſuls, of generals, and of magiſtrates, however it had been re- 

cently uſurped by the ſenate, was the ancient and undoubted right 

of the Roman people”. But where was the Roman people to be 

found? Not ſurely amongſt the mixed multitude of ſlaves and 
flrangers that filled the ſtreets of Rome; a ſervile populace, as de- 
void of ſpirit as deſtitute of property. The defenders of the ſtate, 

ſelected from the flower of the Italian youth *, and trained in the 
exereiſe of arms and virtue, were the genuine repreſentatives of the 

people, and the beſt entitled to elect the military chief of the re- 
public. Theſe aſſertions, however defective in reaſon, became un- 
anſwerable, when the fierce Prætorians increaſed their weight, by 
throwing like the barbarian n of . their ſwords into 

eie 


— — 1 W had . the andity of the 3 PR the : 
ſale. - atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they diſhonoured the majeſty of 
it, by their ſubſequent. conduct. The camp was without. a leader, 
fror even the prefect Lætus, Who has excited the tempeſt, prudently 
deelined the public indignation. Amidſt the wild diſorder Sulpi- 
cianus, the emperor's father-in-law, and governor of the city, who 
had been ſeat to the camp on the firſt alarm of mutiny, was en- 


 deavouring to calm the fury of the multitude, when he was ſilenced 
Erie by 
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by the clamorous return of the murderers, beating on a lance che 
head of Pertinax. Though hiſtory has accuſtomed- us to obſerve 
every principle and every paſſion yield to the imperious dictates of 
ambition, it is ſcarcely credible that, in theſe moments of horror, 
Sulpicianus ſhould have aſpired to aſcend a throne ſtreaming with 


109 


the blood of fo near a relation, and ſo excellent a prince. He had 


already begun to uſe the only effectual argument, and to treat for 
the imperial dignity; but the more prudent of the Prætorians, ap- 
prehenſive that, in this private contract, they ſhould not obtain a 
juſt price for ſo valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts; 


and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world was to 


be diſpoſed of to the beſt bidder by public auction 


This infamous offer, the moſt inſolent exceſs of 1 licence, 
diffuſed a univerſal grief, ſhame, and indignation throughout the 
city. It reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy 
ſenator, who, regardleſs of Os calamities, was indulging him- 
ſelf in the luxury of the table. His wife and bis daughter, - his 


freedmen and his paraſites, eaſily convinced him that he deſerved 


the throne, and earneftly conjured} him to embrace ſo fortunate 
an opportunity. The vain old man haſtened to the Prætorian camp, 
where Sulpicianus was ſtill in treaty with the guards; and began to 
bid againſt him from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy ne- 


gociation was tranſacted” by faithful emiſſaries, who paſſed alter- 
nately from one candidate to the other, and acquainted each of them, 
with the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already promiſed a 
donative of five thouſand drachms (above one hundred and ſixty 


pounds) to each ſoldier ; when Julian, eager for the prize, roſe at 
once to the ſum of fix thouſand two hundred and fifty drachms, or 


vpwatds of two hundred pounds ſterling. The gates of the camp 
were inſtantly thrown open to the purchaſer ; he was. declared. em- 


perory — received an oath of allegiance from the ſoldiers, who re- 


rained. 


It is pur- 
chaſed by 
Julian, 
A. D. 193. 
March 28th. 
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tained humanity enough to ſtipulate that he ſhould pardon and for- 
5 get the competition of Sulpicianus. 
| Julian is * It was now incumbent on the Prætorians to fulfil the conditions 
by ihe hits, of the ſale. They placed their new ſovereign, whom they ſerved 
5 and deſpiſed, in the center of their ranks, ſurrounded him on every 
ſide with their ſhields, and conducted him in cloſe order of battle 
through the deſerted ſtreets of the city. The ſenate was commanded 
to aſſemble, and thoſe who had been the diſtinguiſhed friends of 
Pertinax, or the perſonal enemies of Julian, found it neceſſary to 
affect a more than common ſhare of ſatisfaction at this happy revo- 
lation **. After Julian had filled the ſenate-houſe with armed fol- 
diers, he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his own emi- 
nent virtues, and his full aſſurance of the affections of the ſenate. 
Thune obſequious aſſembly congratulated their own and the public fe- 
beity; engaged their allegiance, and be . on him all the ſe- 
Takes poſſeſ. veral branches of the imperial power. From the ſenate Julian 
| jr the was conducted by the ſame military e to take poſſeſſion of | 
e the palace. The firſt objects which ſtruck his eyes, were the aban- 
doned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal entertainment prepared for 
his ſupper. The one he viewed with indifference; the other with 
contempt. A magnificent feaſt was prepared by his order, and he 
amuſed himſelf till a very late hour, with dice, and the performances 
of Pylades, a  eclebrated dancer. Yet it was obſerved, that after 
the crowd of flatters diſperſed, and left him to darkneſs, ſolitude, : 
and terrible reflection, he paſſed a ſleepleſs night; revolving moſt 
probably in his mind his own raſh folly, the fate of his virtuous 
| predeceſſor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an empire, 
. which had not been deſerved by merit, but purchaſed by money? * 
The public He had reaſon to tremble. On the throne of the world he found 
diſcontent. "himſelf without a friend, and even without an adherent. be he 


guards themſelves were — of the prince whom cheir avarice 
had 
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. frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, 
Mmyricum, lamented the death of Pertinax, in whoſe company, or ins ouindg- 
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had created; nor was there a citizen who did not conſider his eleva - 
tion with horror, as the laſt inſult on the Roman name. The nobi- 
lity, whoſe conſpicuous ſtation and ample poſſeſſions exacted the 
ſtricteſt caution, diſſembled their ſentiments, and met the affected 
civility of the emperor with ſmiles of complacency and profeſſions 
of duty. But the people, ſecure in their numbers and obſcurity, 
gave a free vent to their paſſions. The ſtreets and public places of 


Rome reſounded with clamours and imprecations. The enraged 
multitude affronted the perſon of Julian, rejected his liberality, and, 


conſcious of the impotence of their own reſentment, they called 


aloud on the legions of the frontiers to aſſert the violated majeſty of 
the Roman empire. 


The public diſcontent was foon diffuſed from the center to the The armies 


of Britain, 


and of Syria, and 


clare againſt 


under whoſe command, they had fo often fought and conquered. Julian. 


They received with ſurpriſe, with indignation, and perhaps with 


envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the Prztorians had diſ- 


| poſed of the empire by public auction; and they unanimouſly re- 
fuſed to ratify the ignominious bargain. Their conſent was fatal to 


Julian, but it was fatal at the ſame time to the public peace; as the 
generals of the reſpective armies, Clodius Albinus, Peſcennius Niger, 
and Septimius Severus, were ſtill more anxious to fucceed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces were exactly balanced. 
Each of them was at the head of three legions, with a numerous 


train of auxiliaries; ; and however different in their nen they 
were all ſoldiers of experience and capacity. | 


Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, furpaſſed both his compe- Clodius Al- 
titors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived from fome tain. 
of the moſt illuſtrious names of the old republic. Bur the branch, 
from whence he claimed bis deſcent, was funk into mean circum». 


ſtances, and tranſplanted into a remote province. It is difficult to. 


— 
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form a juſt idea of his true character. Under the philoſophic cloke 
of auſterity, he ſtands accuſed of concealing moſt of the vices which 
degrade human nature. But his accuſers are thoſe venal writers 
who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled, on the aſhes of an 
unſucceſsful rival. Virtue, or the appearances. of, virtue, recom- 
| mended Albinus to the confidence and good opinion of Marcus; I and | 
his preſerving with the ſon the ſame intereſt which he had acquired 
with the father, is a proof at leaſt that he was poſſeſſed of a very 
flexible diſpoſition. The favour of a tyrant does not always ſup- 
poſe a want of merit in the object of it; he may, without in- 
ending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or he may find ſuch 
a man uſeful to his own ſervice. . It does not appear that Albinus 
ſerved the fon. of Marcus, either as the miniſter of his eruelties, or 
even as the aſſociate of his pleaſures. He Was employed in a diſ- 
tant honourable, command, hen he, received. a. confidential letter 
from the emperor, acquainting him of the treaſonable deſigns of 
ſome diſcontented generals, and authorizing him to declare himſelf 
the guardian and.ſucceflpr, of the throne, by, aſſuming the. title and 
enſigns of Cæſar The goxernor of Britain wiſely. declined, the 
dangerous honour, which, would haye marked him for the jealouſy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of Commodus. He 
or, at Jeaſt,.by, more. ſpecious, arts. On 
t of the. death of zhe empergr, he aſſembled. hjs 
troops; an n eloquent diſcourſe, rn the inevitable miſ- 
chic of deſpotiſm deſcri ed the happineſs and .glo ry. which their 
anceſtors. had enjoyed under the conſular government, and declared 
his firm reſolution to reinſtate the ſenate and people in their, legal 5 
authority. This popular harangue was, anſwered by the loud accla- 
mations of the Britiſh legions, and. received at Rome with a ſecret 
murmur of applauſe. Safe in the poſſeſſion of his little world, and 


dn r numbers abd .valour”, , | Albious braved the menaces of 
Commodus, 
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Commodus, maintained towands Pertirizx a lately ambiguous reſerve, 


and inftantly declared againſt the uſurpation of Julian. The convul- 
ſions of the capital added new weight to his ſentiments, or rather to 
His profeſſions of patriotiſm. A regard to decency induced him to 
decline the lofty titles of Auguſtus and Emperor; and he imitated 
perhaps the example of Galba, who, on a ſimilar n, had ſtyled 
himſelf the Lieutenant of the ſenate and people **. 
| Perſonal merit alone had raiſed Peſcennius Niger from an Wee — nog 
birth and ſtation, to the government of Syria; a lucrative and im- Syria. 
portant command, which in times of civil confuſion gave him a 
near proſpect of the throne. Vet his parts ſeem to have been better 
ſuited to the ſecond than to the firſt rank; he was an unequal rival, 
though he might have approved himfelf an excellent lieutenant to 
Severus, who had ſufficient greatneſs of mind to adopt ſeveral 
uſeful inſtitutions from a vanquiſhed, enemy. In his government, 
Niger acquired'the eſteem of the ſoldiers and the love of the Pre- 
vincials. His rigid diſcipline fortified the valour and eonſirmed the 
obedience of the former, whilſt the voluptuous Syrians were leſs 
delighted with the mild firmneſs of his adminiſtration than with 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent bt with which 
he attended their frequent and pompaus feſtivals . As ſoon as the 
intelligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had reached Antioch, 
the wiſhes of Aſia invited Niger to aſſume the imperial purple and 
revenge his death. The legions of the eaſtern frontier embraced 
his cauſe; the opulent but unarmed provinces from the frontiers of 
Ethiopia to the Hadriatic, cheerfully ſubmitted to his power; and 
the kings beyond che Tigris and the Euphrates congratulated his 
Niger was not capable of receiving this ſudden tide of fortune; he 
flattered himſelf that his acceſſion would be undiſturbed by compe- - 
tition, and unſtained by civil blood; and whilſt he enjoyed the vain 
ro of triumph, he neglected to ſeeure the means of vickory. In- 
* I, | Q : ſtead 
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Pibuonia 
and Dalma- 


tia. 


Septimius 
Severus 


banks of the Danube, and Which, from 4 | | 
the Germans and Sarmatians, were lard eſteemed the beſt | 
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ſtead of entering into an effectual negociation with the: powerful 
armies of the weſt, whoſe reſolution might decide, or at leaſt muſt 
balance, the mighty conteſt; inſtead of advancing without delay 


towards Rome and Italy, where his preſence was impatiently ex- 


petted **, Niger trifled away in the luxury of Antioch thoſe irre- 


trievable moments which were MERE. en by * | 


Say of Severus ** 5510 | 00 


Ihe country of dan oi Dbdtovtins which digi the ths 
Wee the Danube and the head of the Hadriatic, was one of the 
laſt and moſt difficult conqueſts of the Romans. In the defence of 
national freedom, two hundred thouſand of theſe barbarians had once 


appeared in the field, alarmed the deolining age of Auguſtus; and ex- 
ereiſed the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the col- 
lected force of the empire. The Pannonlans yielded at lengih to 
the arms and inſtitutions of Rome. Their recent ſubjection, how. 


ever, the neighbourhood, and even . of the ne | 


tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been obſerved; to 
the production of great bodies and low, minds, all contributed to 


5 preſerve ſome remains of their original ferocity, and under the 


tame reſemblance of Roman provincials, the hardy features of the 


natives were ſtill to be diſcerned. Their Warlike youth afforded an 
inexhauſtible ſupply of recruits to. the 1 


e zions ſtationed on the 


troops in the ſervice. 

The Pannonian army was at this time dae | by 1 
timius Severus, a native of Africa, who, 1 in the flow aſcent of priv 
honours, bad concealed his daring ambition, which was never dis 
verted from its ſteady courſe by the allurements of pleaſure, the ap- 


prehenſion of danger, or the feelings of humanity **. On the firſt 
news of the murder of Pertinax, he aſſembled his troops, painted 


130 Wee lively colours the crime, the inſolence, n e 


etual warfare apainft 
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of the P rætorian guards, and animated the legions to arms and to 
revenge. He coneluded (and the peroration was thought extremely 


eloquent) with promiſing every ſoldier about four hundred pounds; 
an honourable donative, double in value to the infamous bribe with 
which Julian had purchaſed the empire . The acclamations of the 
army immediately ſaluted Severus with the names of Auguſtus, Perti- 


nax, and Emperor; and he thus attained the lofty ſtation to which 
he was invited by conſcious merit and a long train of dreams and 
omens, the fruitful offspring either of his ſuperſtition or policy. 


ke The new candidate for empire ſaw and improved the peculiar 


e ee of his ſituation. His province extended to the Julian 


Alps, which gave an eaſy acceſs into Italy; and he remembered the 


| ſaying of Auguſtus; That a Pannonian army might in ten days ap- 


peariin ſight of Rome. By a celerity proportioned: to the great- 


neſs of the occaſion, he might reaſonably hope to revenge Pertinax, 
puniſh Julian, and receive the homage of che ſenate and people, as 

their lawful emperor, before his competitors; ſeparated from Italy 
by an immenſe tract of ſea” and land, were apprized of his expe- 
dition, or even of his election. During the march, he fearcely 
allowed himſelf any moments for ſleep or food; ever at the head of 
his columns, he inſinuated himſelf into the confidence and affection 
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declared em- 
peror by the 
Pannonian 
legions, 

A. D. 193. 
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Marches into 


Italy. 


of his troops, preſſed their diligence, revived their ſpirits, auimated 


their hopes, and was well ſatisfied to ſhare the hardſhips of the 
meaneſt ſoldier, whilſt” he in view the infinite Ripeiority of 


his reward. 


The wretched Julian kad xpected, and ei iner prepared, 


to diſpute the empire with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian legions, he faw his ine- 


vitable ruin. The haſty arrival of every meſſenger, increaſed his 
juſt apprehenſions. He was ſuecceſſively informed, that Severus had 
paſſed the Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to op- 


* his progreſs, had received him with the warmeſt profeſſions of 


© joy 


n 


Advances to- 
wards Rome. 
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joy and duty; that the important place of Ravenna had furrendered 
without reſiſtance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of 
the conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty 
miles of Rome ; and every moment men n narrow _ of 
q | >a life and empire allotted to Julian,” | © Wan TRALY 
| 4 | rao of He attempted, however, to prevent, 'or at teaſt to nde his 
WM STR ruin. He implored the venal faith of the Prætorians, filled the 
eity with unavailing Preparations" for war, drew lines round the 

ſuburbs, and even ſtrengthened the fortifications of the palace; 

as if thoſe laſt intrenchments could be defended without hope of 

relief againſt a victorious invader.” Fear and ſhame prevented the 

guards from deſerting his er N ; but they trembled at the name 


ons, commanded by an experienced um 


of the Pannonian legio! 
and accuſtomed to vanquiſh the baren on the frozen Danube 
They quitted, with a ſigh, the pleaſures of the baths and akon, 
to put on arms, whoſe uſe they had almoſt forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were opprefſed. The unpractiſed elephar 
: whoſe uncouth appearance, it was hoped; would ſtrike terror into 
the army of the north, threw their unfkilful riders; and the awk 
ward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Miſenum, 
were an object of ridieule to the populace e che ſenate enjoyed, 
with ſecret pleaſure, the diſtreſs and 'weakne 


His uncertain Every motion of Julian betrayed his tre , L 
conduct. 
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ng \ perplexity. - He 
infiſted that Severus ſhould be declared a public enemy by the ſe- 


nate. He intreated that the Pannonian general might be aſſociated 

to the eFire. He ſent public ambaſſadors of eanfülar rank to ne- 

: gociate with his rival; he diſpatched private aſſaſſans to take aπ 
7 his fe. He deſigned that the Veſtal virgins, and all che colleges 

br prieſts, in their ſacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the 
5 cy facred pledges of the Roman religion, ſhould aduance, in ſalemn 

| Lee. to meet the Pannobien 2 . ab che ae. 

. he 
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he vainly tried to, interrogate, or to appeat | the fates, by tie ce 
remonies, and unlawful facrifices. 2 | 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor r his enchantments, — 
5 guarded umſelf from the only danger of ſecret conſpiracy, by the an, 
faithful attendance of ſix hundred choſen men, who never quitted 

his perſon or their cuiraſſes, either by night or by day, during 

the whole march. Advancing with A ſteady and rapid courſe, 

he paſted, without difficulty, the. defiles of the Apennine, received 

into his party the troops and ambaſſadors: ſent to. retard his progreſs, 

and made a ſhort halt at Interamnia about ſeventy miles from 

Rome. His victory was already ſecure; but the deſpair of the 

3 e might have rendered it bloody; ; and Severus had the 

laudable ambition of aſcending the. throne. without drawing the 

ſ word His emiſſaries, diſperſed in the eapital, _ aſſured the 
guards, 1 provided they would abandon cheir worthleſs prince, 

and the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, 1 to the juſtice of the 

- conqueror, he would no longer conſider that melancholy event 

as the act of the whole body. The faithleſs, Pretorians, whoſe. re- 
ſiſtance was ſupported only by ſullen obſtinacy, gladly complied 

with the eaſy conditions, ſeized the greateſt part of the aſſaſſins, 
and fignified to the fenate, that they no longer defended the cauſe 
of Julian. That aſſembly, convoked by the conſul, unanimouſly 
 acknowied ed Severus as lawful emperor, | decreed. divine honors to 
Per and pronounced a ſentence of depolition and death againſt „ 

05 deviadartanhghe fucceſfor, Julian was conducted 1 into a private apart- and con- 


demned and 


ment of the baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common criminal, executed by 


after having purchaſed, with an an immenſe treaſure, an anxious and a 
85 precarious reign of only ſixty-fix days 36 The almoſt incredible A. P. 193. 
enpedition of Severus, who, in ſo ſhart a ſpace of time, conducted 
horned from the: ahnt the Danube to- thoſe of the 

| enty of proval ons produced by agri- 


culture 


June 2. 
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culture and commerce, thegooduefs of the roads, the diſcipline of 
5 the legions, and the indolent ſubdued temper of the provinces . 
5 ed The firſt cares of Severus were beſtowed on two meaſures, the 
guards. one dictated by policy, the other:by«decency ; the revenge, and the 
honours due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new emperor 
entered Rome, -he iſſued his commands to the Prætorian guards, 
directing them to wait his arrival on a large plain near the city, 
without arms, but 3 in the habits of ceremony, in which they were 
accuſtom ed to atte nd their ſoverei gn. He was obeyed by thoſe 
haughty troops, "whoſe contrition was the effect of their juſt 
terrors. A choſen part of the Ilyrian army encompaſſed them 
with levelled ſpears. ; Incapable of flight or reſiſtance, they ex- 
pected their fate in ſilent conſternation. Severus mounted the 
tribunal, Rernly reproached them with perſidy and cowardice, 
diſmiſſed them with ignominy from the truſt they had betrayed, 
deſpoiled them of their ſplendid. ornaments, and baniſhed them, 
on pain of death, to the diſtance of an hundred miles from the 
capital. During the | tranſaQion,, another, Mackensen I had been ſent. 
to ſeize their arms, occupy their camp, atk revent th haſty: 
; conſequences « of their deſpair”, ; 


Funeral and 


1 The funeral and conſecration of. Deming: was cont. a, 
Pertinax. with every. circumſtance of ſad -magnificence ”. The ſenate, with 
© melancholy pleaſure, performed the laſt rites to, that excellent 
prince, whom they had loved, and ſtill regretted. The concern of 
his ſucceſſor was. probably leſs ſincere. He eſteemed the virtues of 
6x | Pertinax, but thoſe virtues would for ever have confined his ambition 
to a private ſtation, Severus pronounced his funeral oration. with 
ſtudied eloquence, inward ſatisfaction, and well ated ſorrow z and 

by this pious regard to his memory, convinced the credulous, mul- 
titud, that he alone was worthy to ſupply his place. Hante. 

however, chat arms, not ceremonies, muſt aſſert his clair 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


empire; he left Rome at the end of thirty days, and, without 


ſuffering himſelf to be elated by this eaſy victory, prepared to en- 


counter his more formidable rivals. 
The uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an 
elegant hiſtorian to com pare him with the firſt and greateſt of the 


Cæſars . The parallel is, at leaſt, imperfect. Where ſhall we 


find, in the character of Severus, the. commanding ſuperiority of 


ſoul; the generous clemency, and the various genius, which could- 
reconcile: and unite the love of pleaſure, the thirſt of knowledge, 
and the fire of ambition *'? In one inſtance only, they may be com- 


pared, with ſome degree of propriety, . in the celerity of their mo- 


tions, and their civil victories. In leſs than four years 4 Severus 
ſubdued the riches of the eaſt, and the valour of the in He 


© 8 


tactics, were well underſtood by all the Roman generals ; $) and the 
conſtant ſuperiority” of Severus was that of an artiſt, who uſes, 


the ſame inſtruments with more {kill and induſtry than his rivals. 
1 ſhall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of theſe mili- 


tary operations; but as the two civil wars againſt Niger and | 
againſt Albinus, were almoſt the ſame in their conduct, event, 


and conſequemces, I ſhall collect into one point of view, the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtances, tending to develope the charaQter of the con- 8 


queror, and the ſtate of the empire. 


Falſehood and inſincerity, unſuitable a as they ſeem to the dignity 
of public tranſaQions, offend 1 us with a leſs degrading idea of mean- 
nefs; than when they are found i in the intereourſe of 7 Private life. 


In the latter, they diſcover a want of courage; in the other, only a 
defect of power; and, as it is impoſſible for the moſt able ſtateſmen 
to ſubdue millions of followers and enemies by their own perſonal 
ſtrength, the world, under the name of policy, ſeems to have 


granted 


— 


ed two competitors of reputation and ability, and defeated 
numerous armies, provided with weapons and diſcipli ine equal to. 
his own. In that age, the art of fortification, and the. principles of 
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Conduct of 
the two civil 
wars. Arts 
of Severus 
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towards 


Niger; 


overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. He firſt marched 
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gtanted thi a very Uberal indlulgente of craft and diffinrulation. 
Yet the arts of Severus canhot be juſtified by the moſt ample pri- 


vileges of ſtate reaſon. He prothifed only to betray, he flattered 


| 6fffly to ruin, and However he might occafionally bind himſelf by 


o8ths ahd Treaties, his confcience, obſequious to his initereſt, _ 


releaſed him from the inconvenient obligation ©. 


Tf theſe two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had 
advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would have 
ſank under their united effort. Had they even attacked him, at 
the ſame rime, with ſeparate views and ſeparate atmics, the conteſt 


might have been long and (doubtful. But they fell, ſingly and ſuc= 


ceſſively, an eaſy prey to the arts as well as arms of their ſubtle 
enemy, lulled into fecurity by the moderation of his profeſſions, and 


againſt Niger, whoſe reputation and power he the moſt 'dreaded : 


but he declined any hoſtile declarations, ſuppreſſed the name of his 


antagoniſt, and only ſignified to the ſenate and people, his intention 
of regulating the eaſtern 'provinces. In private he ſpoke of Niger, 
his old friend and intended 1fucceflor “, with the moſt affectionate 


regard, and highly applauded his generous deſign of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punifh the vile uſurper of the throne 


wus the duty of every Roman general. To perſevere in arms, and 


to 'refiſt a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the ſenate, would 


alone *render him criminal. The fons of Niger had fallen into 


his hands among the children of the provincial governors, detained 
at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents. As long 


as the power of Niger inſpired terror, or even reſpect, they were 


educated with the moſt tender care, with the children of Severus 


himſelf; but they were ſoon involved in their father's ruin, and 


removed firſt by exile, and afterwards by death, from the * of 


* * 
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Whilſt Severus was engaged in his eaſtern-war, he had denen to 


apprehend that the governor of Britain might paſs the ſea and 
the Alps, occupy the vacant ſeat of empire, and oppoſe his return 
with the authority of the ſenate and the forces of the weſt. The 


ambiguous conduct of Albinus, in not aſſuming the imperial title, 
left room for negociation. Forgetting, at once, his profeſſions of 
patriotiſm, and the jealouſy of ſovereign power, he accepted the 


precarious rank of Cæſar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. 
Till the firſt conteſt was decided, Severus treated the man whom he 
had doomed to deſtruction, with every mark of eſteem and re- 
gard. Even in the letter, in which he announced his victory over 
Niger, he ſtyles Albinus the brother of his ſoul and empire, ſends 
him the affectionate ſalutations of his wife Julia, and his young 


family, and intreats him to preſerve the armies and the republic 


heart“ + The! conſpiracy; was diſcov 


The military labours of Severus ſeem eee to the i import- 


ance of his conqueſts. Two engagements, the one near the Helleſ- 
pont, the other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided. the fate 


of his Syrian competitor; and the troops of Earepe aſſerted their 


121 


towards Al- 
binu 


facht ah their W intereſt. The meſſengers charged with 
ed to accoſt the Ceſar. with reſpect, to de- c 
ſire a private rn and to plunge their daggers into his 
red, and the too credulous 
Albinus, at length; paſſed over to the ee and prepared for 


an unequal conteſt - -with- his rival, Who rulhed yon! him at the 
head of a veteran and victorious army: 


Event of the 
civil wars, 


uſual aſcendant over the effeminate natives of Aſia . The battle 


of Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thouſand Romans '2 were 


engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of the Britiſh 


army maintained, indeed, a ſharp and doubtful conteſt, with the 
hardy diſcipline of the IIlyrian legions. The fame and perſon of 
Severus appeared, during a few moments, irrecoverably loſt, till 
that warlike prince rallied his fainting troops, and led them on to a 


Vol. I. R diaeciſive 
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deciſive victory. N war was finiſhed by that memorable 


day. 


Ihe civil wars of modern Europe have been Aiunguilbed, not 
only by the fierce animoſity, but likewiſe by the obſtinate perſeve- 


rance of the contending factions. They have generally been juſ- 
tified by ſome principle, or, at leaſt, coloured by ſome pretext, of 
religion, freedom, or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of independ- 
ent property and hereditary influence. The troops fought like 
men intereſted in the deciſion of the quarrel; and as military ſpirit 
and party zeal were ſtrongly diffufed throughout the whole com- 
munity, a vanquiſhed chief was immediately ſupplied with new 
adherents, eager to ſhed their blood in the ſame cauſe. But the 
Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated only, for the 
choice of maſters. Under the ſtandard of a popular candidate for 
empire, a few inliſted from affection, ſome from fear, many from. 
intereſt, none from principle. The legions uninflamed by party 
zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and ſtill 
more liberal promiſes. A defeat, by diſabling the chief from the 
performance of his engagements, diſſolved the mercenary allegi- 
ance of his followers; and left them to conſult their own ſafety, by 
"i timely deſertion of an unſucceſsful cauſe. It was of little moment 
to the provinces, under whoſe name they were oppreſſed or governed; 
: they were driven by the impulſion of the preſent power, and as 
ſoon as that power yielded to a ſuperior force, they haſtened: to. 
implore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had an im- 
menſe debt to diſcharge, was obliged to ſacrifice the moſt guilty 
countries to the avarice of his ſoldiers. In the vaſt extent of the 
Roman empire there were few fortified cities, capable of protecting | 
a routed army; nor was there any perſon, or family, or order of 


men, whoſe natual intereſt, unſupported by the powers of govern- 
ment, Was pub « of e the cauſe of a ſinking . _ 


' Yet 
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Vet in the conteſt between Niger and Severus, one city deſerves an 
honourable exception. As Byzantium was one of the greateſt paſſages 
from Europe into Aſia, it had been provided with a ſtrong garriſon, and 


a fleet of five hundred veſſels anchored in the harbour ”, The impetu- 


123 


Siege of 
Byzar.tium, 


oſity of Severus diſappointed this prudent ſcheme of defence; he left to 


his generals the ſiege of Byzantium, forced the leſs guarded paſſage of 


the Helleſpont, and i impatient of a meaner enemy, preſſed forward to 


encounter his rival. Byzantium, attacked by a numerous and i in- 
creaſin 8 army, and afterwards by che whole naval power of the 


know not from what cauſe) were animated with equal fury; ſe- 


empire, ſuſtained a ſiege of three years, and remained faithful to 
the name and memory of Niger. The citizens and foldiers (we 


veral of the principal officers of Niger, who deſpaired of, or who 


diſdained a pardon, had thrown themſelves into this laſt refuge: : 


the fortifications were eſteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of 5 


the place, a celebrated engineer diſplayed all the mechanic powers 
known to the ancients **. Byzantium, | at length, ſurrendered to 


famine. The magiſtrates and ſoldiers were put to the ſword, the 


walls demoliſhed, the privileges ſuppreſſed,” and the deſtined capital | 
of the eaſt ſubſiſted only as an open village, ſubject to the inſulting 


juriſdiction of Perinthus. The hiſtorian Dion, who had admired 


the flouriſhing, and lamented the deſolate ſtate of Byzantium, ac- 


cuſed the revenge of Severus, for depriving the Roman people of 


the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt the barbarians of Pontus and Aſia ©, 


The truth of this obſervation was but too well juſtified in the 
ſucceeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, and paſſed | 
through the undefended Boſphorus into the center of the Mere | 


ranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were diſcovered and put to death in 
their flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither 
ſurpriſe nor compaſſion. They had ſtaked their lives againſt the 


5 chance of empire, and ſuffered what they would have inflicted; 


R 2 nor 


Deaths of 
Niger and 
Albinus. | 
Cruel conſe - 
quences of 
the civil wars. 
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Animoſity 


of Severus 


againſt the 
| ſenate. 


THE DECLINE. AND FALL 


nor did Severus claim the arrogant ſuperiority of TROY his 


rivals to live in a private ſtation. But his unforgiving temper, 
ſimulated by avarice, indulged a ſpirit of revenge, where there 


was no room for apprehenſion. The moſt conſiderable of the pro- 


vincials, who, without any diſhke to the fortunate candidate, had 


obeyed the governor, under whoſe authority they were accidentally 
Placed, were puniſhed by death, exile, and eſpecially by the con- 
fiſcation of their eſtates. Many cities of the eaſt were ſtript of their 


ancient honours, and obliged to pay, into the treaſury of Severus, 


four times the amount of the ſums contributed by them for the ſer- 
vice of Niger. 


Till the final deiGon of the war, the cruelty of Severus was, in 


ſome meaſure, reſtrained by the uncertainty of the event, and his 
pretended reverence for the ſenate. The head of Albinus, accom- 
pPanied with a menacing letter, announced to the Romans, that he 

was reſolved to ſpare none of the adherents of his unfortunate com- 


petitors. He was irritated by the juſt ſuſpicion, that he had never 
poſſeſſed the affections of the ſenate, and he concealed his old male- 


volence under the recent diſcovery of ſome treaſonable correſpond- 
ences. Thirty-five ſenators, however, accuſed of having favoured 
the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned; and by his ſubſequent 


behaviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he had forgotten, 


as well as forgiven, their ſuppoſed offences. But, at the ſame time, 
he condemned forty- one 7 other ſenators, whoſe names hiſtory has 


recorded ; their wives, children, and clients, attended them in 
death, and the nobleſt provincials of Spain and Gaul were in- 
volved in the ſame ruin. Such rigid juſtice, for ſo he termed it, 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of enſur- 
ing peace to the people, or ſtability to the prince; and he con- 


deſcended lightly to lament, that, to be mild, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould firſt be cruel * 47 : 


rue 


a 
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The true intereſt of an abſolute monarch generally coincides with N . 

that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and his govern- 

their ſecurity, are the beſt and only foundations of his real greatneſs ; Ot 

and were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might ſupply its 

| place, and would dictate the ſame rule of conduct. Severus con- 

ſidered the Roman empire as his property, and had no ſooner ſe- 

cured the poſſeſſion, than he beſtowed his care on the cultivation — 

and improvement of ſo valuable an acquiſition. Salutary laws, 

executed with inflexible firmneſs, ſoon corrected moſt of the abuſes 

with which, ſince the death of Marcus, every part of the govern- 

ment had been infected. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, the judge- 

ments of the emperor were characteriſed by attention, diſcern- 

ment, and impartiality; and whenever he deviated from the ſtrict line 

of equity, it was generally in favour of the poor and oppreſſed; 

not ſo much indeed from any ſenſe of humanity, as from the natural 
propenſity of a deſpot, to humble the pride of greatneſs, and to fink 

all his ſubjects to the ſame common level of abſolute depen- 

dence. His expenſive taſte for building, magnificent ſhows, and 

above all a conſtant and liberal diſtribution of corn and proviſions, 

were the ſureſt means of captivating the affection of the Roman _ 

people **. The misfortunes of civil diſcord were obliterated. The General ? 

Mah vs | : 5 peace and 

calm of peace and proſperity was once more experienced in the pro- proſperity. 

vinces, and many cities, reſtored by the munificence of Severus, 

aſſumed the title of his colonies, and atteſted by public monuments 

their gratitude and felicity **. The fame of the Roman arms was 

revived by that warlike and ſucceſsful emperor , and he. boaſted 

with a juſt pride, that having received the empire oppreſſed with 

foreign and domeſtic Wark, he left it eſtabliſhed in profound univer- 

fal and honourable peace ** 

Although the wounds of 5 war 8 completely healed, its Relaxation of 


mili 
mortal poiſon ſtill lurked 1 in the vitals of the conſtitution. Severus Akane, 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of vigour and ability; 5 bug the daring 


foul 
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New eſta- 
bliſhment of 
the Prætorian 
guards. 
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| ſoul of the firſt Cæſar, or the deep policy of Auguſtus, were ſcarcely 


equal to the taſk of curbing the inſolence of the victorious legions: 
By gratitude, by miſguided policy, by ſeeming neceſſity, Severus 
was induced to relax the nerves of diſcipline ®, The vanity of his 
ſoldiers was flattered with the honour of wearing gold rings; their 


eaſe indulged in the permiſſion of living with their wives in the 
idleneſs of quarters. He increaſed their pay beyond the example 


of former times, and taught them to expect, and ſoon to claim, ex- 
traordinary donatives on every publie occaſion of danger or feſ- 
tivity, Elated by ſucceſs, enervated by luxury, and raiſed above 
the level of ſubjects by their dangerous privileges iy” they ſoon be- 
came incapable of military fatigue, oppreſſive to the country, and 


impatient of a juſt ſubordination. Their officers aſſerted the ſupe- 


riority of rank by a more profuſe and elegant luxury. Mk 
ſtill extant a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious ſtate of the 
army, and exhorting one of his generals to begin the neceſſary re- 


formation from the tribunes themſelves ; ſince, as he juſtly obſerves, 
the officer who has forfeited the eſteem, will never command the 

obedience of his ſoldiers ®. Had the emperor purſued the train of 
reflection, he would have Gſcorered that the primary cauſe of this 
general corruption might be aſcribed, not indeed to the example, 


but to the pernicious indulgence, however, of the commander 
in chief. py : 


The Prætorians, who murdered their emperor and ſold the em- 
pire, had received the juſt puniſhment of their treaſon ; but. the 
neceſſary, though dangerous, inſtitution of guards was ſoon re- 


| Rtored on a new model by Severus, and increaſed to four times the 
ancient number**, Formerly theſe troops had been recruited in 


Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the ſofter 
manners of Rome, the levies were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, 


and Spain. In the room of theſe elegant troops, better adapted to 


the pomp of courts than to the uſes of war, it was eſtabliſhed by 


Severus, 
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Severus, that from all the legions of the frontiers, the ſoldiers ot; 


diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength, valour, and fidelity, ſhould be occaſionally 
draughted and promoted, as an honour and reward, into the more 
eligible ſervice of the guards. By this new inſtitution, the Italian 
youth were diverted from the exerciſe of arms, and the capital was 


terrified by the ſtrange aſpect and manners of a multitude of bar- 
barians. But Severus flattered himſelf that the legions would con- 


ſider the choſen Prætorians as the repreſentatives of the whole mili- 
tary order; and that the preſent aid of fifty thouſand men, ſuperior 
in arms and appointments to any force that could be brought into 
the field againſt them, would for ever cruſh the hopes of rebellion, 


and ſecure the empire to himſelf and his poſterity. 


The command of theſe favoured and formidable troops an be- 


came into che firſt office of the empire. As the government degene- 
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The office of 
Prætorian 


prefect. 


rated into military deſpotiſm, the Prztorian præfect, who in his origin 


had been a ſimple captain of the guards, was placed, not only at the 
head of the army, but of the finances, and even of the law. In 
every department of adminiſtration, he repreſented the perſon, 
and exerciſed the authority, of the emperor. The firſt præfect who 
enjoyed and abuſed this immenſe power was Plautianus, the favou- 


rite miniſter of Severus. His reign laſted above ten years, till the 


marriage of his daughter with the eldeſt ſon of the _— which 


ſeemed to affure his fortune, proved the occaſion of his ruin. The 


animoſities of the palace, by irritating the ambition and iden 


the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, and 


obliged the emperor, who ſtill loved him, to confent with reluctance 


to his death. After the fall of Plaqianus, an eminent lawyer, 


the celebrated Papinian, was e io execute the motley office 


of Prætorian præfect. 


Till the reign of Severus, the virtue ao even the good ſenſe Of The ſenate 


the emperors had been diſtinguiſhed by their zeal or affected reve- 
rence for the ſenate, and by a tender regard to the nice frame of civil 


8 | N 


oppreſſed by 
military dei · 
_ 
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poliey inſtituted by Auguſtus. But the youth of Severus had been 
trained in the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper years ſpent 
in the deſpotiſm of military command. His haughty and inflexible 
ſpirit could not diſcover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage 
of preſerving an intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. He diſdained to profeſs himſelf the 
ſervant of an aſſembly that deteſted his perſon and trembled at his 
frown; he iſſued his commands, where his requeſt would have 
proved as eſfectual ʒ aſſumed the conduct and ſtyle of a ſovereign and 
- a conqueror, and exerciſed, without guts the whole lein, as 
well as the executive power. 82 
W The victory over the 8 was cool 100 e | Rnory eye 
rial preroga- and ev ery paſſion were directed to the ſupr eme magiſtr ate, who poſ- 
wg ſeſſed the arms and treaſure of the ſta 
elected by the people, nor guarded by the military force, nor ani- 
mated by public ſpirit, reſted its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling baſis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a republic 
inſenſibly vaniſhed, and made way for the more natural and ſub= 
ſtantial feelings of monarchy. As the freedom and honours of Rome 
were ſucceſſively communicated to the provinces, in which the old 
government had been either unknown, or was remembered with 
abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims was gradually obli- 
terated. The Greek hiſtorians of the age of the Antonines“ ob- 
ſerve, with a malicious pleaſure, that althou gh the ſovereign of Rome, 
in compliance with an obſolete prejudice, abſtained from the name 
of king, he poſſeſſed the full meaſure of regal power. In the reign 
of Severus, the ſenate was filled with poliſhed and eloquent ſlaves 
from the eaſtern provinces$who juſtified perſonal flattery by ſpecu- | 
lative principles of ſervitude. Theſe new advocates of prerogative 
were heard with pleaſure by the court, and with patience by the 
People, when they inculcated the duty of paſſive obedience, and deſ- 
canted on the inevitable miſchiefs of freedom. The lawyers, and 
> Hs 2: | Tre po 


te; whilſt the ſenate; neither 
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the hiſtorians concurred in teaching, that the imperial authority was 
held, not by the delegated commiſſion, but by the irrevocable reſig- 
nation of the ſenate; that the emperor was freed from the reſtraint 
of civil laws, could command by his arbitrary will the lives and for- 
tunes of his ſubjects, and might diſpoſe of the empire as of his pri- 
vate patrimony . The moſt eminent of the civil lawyers, and par- 

7 ticularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flouriſhed under the houſe of 
Severus; and the Roman juriſprudence having cloſely united itſelf 
with the ſyſtem of monarchy, was _— to 20 attained its full 
maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the bn of the peace and 
glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by which it had been intro- 
duced. Poſterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his maxim 
and example, juſtly conſidered him as — en author 158 * 
else 4 the Roman e 4 | 
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of its own powers; but the poſſeſſion of a throne could never yet 
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AHE aſcent to * however "a ine W Bip 
entertain an active ſpirit with the conſciouſneſs and exerciſe: 


afford » laſting ſatisfaction to am ambitious mind. This melan— 
choly truth was felt and acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and 


merit had, from an humble ſtation, elevated him to the firſt place: 


———— Fe had been all things, as he ſaid himſelf, and 
4 all was of little value. Diſtracted with the care, not of ac- 


quiring, but of preſerving an empire, oppreſſed with age and in- 
firmities, careleſs of fame *, and ſatiated with empire, all his pro- 
ſpects of life 


e were eloſed. The deſire of perpetuating the greatneſs; 
of his family, was 'the only warns oF with or: nis ambition and 
paternal tenderneſs. 


Like moſt of the Africans, Severus was Pant addicted to 


dhe vain ſtudies of magic and divination, deeply verſed in the inter- 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 


ſcience of judicial aſtrology; which, in almoſt every age, except the 


preſent, has maintained its dominion over the mind of man. He 


had loſt his firſt wife, whilſt he was governor of the Lionneſe Gaul. 


In the choice of a ſecond, he ſought only to connect himſelf with 


ſome favourite of fortune; and as ſoon as he had diſcovered that a 
young dad of Emeſa in en bed a royal nativity, he ſoligited, and 
bY: ns obtained. 
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obtained her hand. Julia Domna (for that was her name) deſerved 
all that the ftars could promiſe her. She preſerved to an advanced 
age the beauties of her perſon *, and united to a lively imagination, 
a firmneſs of mind, and ſtrength of judgment, ſeldom beſtowed on 
her ſex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep impreſſion on 
the dark and jealous temper of her huſband ; but in her ſon's reign, 
ſhe adminiſtered the principal affairs of the empire, with a pru» 


dence, that ſupported his authority; and with a moderation, that 
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ſometimes corrected his wild ertragen cire „ Julia applied herſelf 
to letters and philoſophy, with ſome ſucceſs, and great reputation. 


She was the patroneſs of every art, and the friend of every man of 
genius. The grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her 
merit; but if we may credit the ſeandal of ancient FOR NY 
was not the favourite virtue. of the empreſs Julia. #1641 
Two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, were the fruit of this marriage, 
and the deſtined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, 
and of the Roman world, were ſoon diſappointed by theſe vain 
youths, who diſplayed the indolent ſecurity ef hereditary. princes; 


and a preſumption that fortune would ſupply the place of merit and 


Their two 
ſons, Cara» 
calla and 
Geta. 


application. Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they dif- 


covered, almoſt from their infaney, a fixed and implacable antipa- 


thy for each other. Their averſion, confirmed by years, and fo- 


mented by their intereſted favourites, broke out-in-childiſh; and 


gradually in more ſerious competitions; and at length divided the 


theatre, the circus, and the Iu into two factions; actuated by 


the hopes and fears of 


o 


allay this growing animoſity. The unhappy. diſcord' of his ſons 
clouded all his proſpects, and threatened to overturriia throne raifed 
| with o much labour, cemented with fo much blood, and guarded 


8 2 on 


with every defence of arms and treaſure. With an impartial hand 
he maintained between them an exact balance of favour, conferred | 


Their mu- 
tual averſion 
to eachother, 


xeir reſpective leaders. The prudent” em- 
peror endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and authority, to 
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Three empe- 
rors. 


The Caledo-—- 
nian war. 


A. D. 208. 


lieutenants might have been ſuffiient to repel the diſtant enemy, 


on both abe e with che revered name of kala 
and for the firſt time the Roman world beheld three emperors . Yet 
even this equal conduct ſerved only to inflame the conteſt, whilſt the 
fieree Caracalla aſſerted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Geta eourted the affections of che people and the ſoldiers. In the 
anguiſh of a diſappointed father, Severus foretold, that the weaker 
of his ſons would fall a fxerifice to e e _—_— in en 
would be tuined by Uοÿ¹ ide. 
In theſe circumſtances the intelligence of F wat in Briveing's 120 of 
an invaſion of the provitiee' by the barbarians of the North, was re- 
ceived with pleaſure by Severus. Though the vigilance of his 


he reſolved to embrace tlie honourable” pretext of wirhdrawing 


his ſons from the luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds. 


andd irritated their Paſſions, and of enuring their youth to the 


toils of war and government. Notwit ſte 


aſtanding his advanced age 


5 (for -1 he was above three - ſcore), and his gout, which obliged” 


728 into that remote if 
court, and a formidable army 


without meeting an enemy. But the concealed ambuſcades of . th 
Caledonians, who hung unſeen on the e lan! res 3 


to be carried deten litten, he tranſported; himſelf in perſon 
and., attended: by hie -twvo, ſons,” his whole 
of Hadrian eee eee enemy a country, 
with the deſign of completing the long attempted: conqueſt of 
Britain. le penetrated to the northern e, of tae ons. 


the coldneſs. of the climate, and the ſeveritꝝ of a winter march acroſs. 
dhe hills and moraſſes of Scotland, are reported to have coſt the 


Aomans above fifty thouſand men. The Caledonians at length 
yielded to the powerful and obſtinate att; 

rendered a part gf their 
their apparent ſubmiſſion laſts 
As ſoon as ü Raman Jegions 10 eta 


a ak 2 large tract of territory. But 
d no longer than the preſent terror. 


ed, they reſumed their hoſtile 
Fa _ 


PS 


independence. Their reſtleſs ſpirit provoked Severus to ſend a new 
army into Caledonia, with the moſt bloody orders, not to ſubdue 
but to extirpate the natives. * were ive by the is 15 their 
g. ae noni > - 
F nan e nods a deciſive went nor or ab; +9, ee 
terided with any important eonſequences, would ill, deſerve our at- 
tention; but it is fuppoſed, not without a conſiderable degree of 
probability, that the invaſion of Severus is connected with the moſt 


ſhining period of the Britiſh, hiſtory or fable, Fingal, whoſe fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in our fanguage _ 


by a recent publication, is ſaid to have commanded the, Caledonians at 
to have obtained a ſignal victory on the banks of the Carun; in which 
the ſon of the King of the Morld, Caracul, fledfrom;hisarms along the 
fields of his pride: Something of a doubtful miſt ſtill hangs over 
theſe Highland traditions; nor can it he entirely diſpelled by the moſt 
ingenious refearthes of modern crititiſm ?; but if we, could, witl 
fafety, indulge the pleaſing ſuppoſition that Eingal hved, and that Oſſian 
fung, the ſtriking contraſt of the ſituation and manners of the con- 
tending nations mightamuſe a phlloſophic mind. The parallel would _ 
be little to the advantage of the more civiliaed people, if we compared 
the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous/clemency:of 
Fingal;' the timid and brutal exuelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, " 
the tenderneſs, ihe elegant genius of Oſſian 3 the mercenary. chiefs 
who, from motives of fear or intereſts ſerved under the imperial ſtand- 
ard, with the freeborn warrior ho ſtarted to: arms at the voice of je 
"king of Morven; if, in a word, wecontemplated the untutored Cal. 
donians, glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and the degene- Fe 
e rate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of wealth and ſldvery. 
Tue dechning health and, laſt illneſs of Severus inſiamed - thb wild Ambition of | 
| "atabirien and black-paſhons-of Caracalla's ſoul. Impatient of any | 
19 or diviſion of empire, be auempted, more than once to 
arten 


Contraſt of 
the Caledo - 
nians and the: 
Romans, 
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ſhorten the ſmall remainder of his father's days, and. endeavoured, 
but without ſucceſs, to excite a mutiny among the troops. The 
old emperor had often cenſured the miſguided lenity of Marcus, 
who, by a fingle act of juſtice, might have ſaved the Romans from 


the tyranny of his worthleſs ſon. Placed in the ſame fituation, he 


experienced how eaſily the rigour of a judge diſſolves away in the 


tenderneſs of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he could 


Death of Se- 
verus, and ac- 
ceſſion of his 
two ſons. 

A. D. 211. 
Ath February. 


not puniſh; and this laſt and only inſtance of eg was more fa- 


tal to the empire than a long ſeries of cruelty '*. The diſorder of 


his mind irritated the pains of his body; he wiſhed impatiently for 
death, and haſtened the inſtant of it by his impatience. He ex- 
pired at York in the fixty-fifth year of his life, and in the eighteenth 


of a glorious and ſucceſsful / reign, In his laſt moments he recom- 
mended concord to his ſons, and his ſons to the army. The ſalu- 


tary advice never reached the heart, or even the underſtanding, of 


the iapetuous youths ; but the more obediant troops, mindful of 


their oath of allegiance, and of the authority of their deceaſed maſter, 
reſiſted the ſolicitations of Caracalla, 8 proclaimed both brothers 


emperors « of Rome. The new princes ſoon left the Caledonians in 
peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their father's funeral with 


8 divine honours, and were cheerfully acknowledged as lawful ſove- 


Jealouſy and 

hatred of the 
two empe- 
rors. 


5 F 


of diſcord between the moſt affectionate brothers. 


reigns by the ſenate, the people, and the provinces. Some pre- 


eminence of rank ſeems to have been allowed to the elder mers : 
but em the eee Mit equal and inc 


uld e nee a ſource 


It was impoſſible 
that it could long ſubſiſt between two implacable enemies, who nei- 


Such a Ae form ee 17 


ther defired nor could truſt a reconciliation.” It was viſible that one 


only could reign, and that the ether | muſt fall; and each Of them 


judging of his rival's deſigns by his own, guarded his life with the 


> 


moſt jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poiſan or the; 
N 8 ; | ſword. 
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ſword; Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during which 
they never eat at the ſame table, or ſlept in the ſame houſe, diſ- 
played to the provinces the odious ſpectacle of fraternal diſcord. 
On their arrival at Rome, they immediately divided the vaſt ex- 
tent of the imperial palace. No communication was allowed 
between their apartments; the doors and paſſages were diligently 
fortified, and guards poſted and relieved with the ſame ſtrictneſs as 
in a beſieged place. The emperors met only in public, in the pre- 
ſence of their afflicted mother; and each ſurrounded by a numerous 
train of armed followers. Even on theſe occaſions of ceremony, 


hearts 

This latent civil war dready difiratted the whole ne, 
when a ſcheme was fuggeſted that ſeemed of mutual benefit to the 
hoſtile brothers. It was propoſed, that ſince it was impoſſible to 
reconeile their minds, they ſhould ſeparate their intereſt, and divide 
the empire between them. The conditions of the treaty were al- 
ready drawn with ſome accuracy. It was agreed, chat Caracalla, as the 


Egypt to Geta, who might fix his reſidence at Alexandria or Anti- 
och, cities little inferior to Rome itſelf in wealth and greatneſs; 


knowledge the ſovereign of Rome, whilſt the natives of Aſia fol- 
lowed the emperor of the Eaſt. The tears of the empreſs Julia in- 
terruptad the neg. 
Roman breaſt: with ſurpriſe and indiguation. The mighty maſs. of 


that-it required the moſt forcible violence to bend it aſunder. The 
Romans ware to dread, that the disjointed members would 4 foe 


elder brother, ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Europe and the weſtern. 
Africa; and that he ſhould relinquiſh the ſovereignty of Aſia and 


that numerous armies ſhould be conſtantly encamped on either ſide 
of the Thracian” Boſphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival 
monarchies. That the ſenators of European extraction ſhould ac- 
ation, the firſt idea of which had filled every 


conqueſt was ſo intimately united by the hand of time and policy, 
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Fruitleſs ne- 
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dividing the 
empire be- 
tween them. 
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be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of one maſter ; but 


if the ſeparation was permanent, the divifion of the provinces muſt 
terminate in the diſſolution ch an Paas e — 128 had TOO 
remained inviolate **, —_ * i G | y 
Had the treaty been carried into execution, the Lena of 1 
would ſoon have been the conqueror of Aſia; but Caracalla obtained 
an eaſier though a more guilty victory. He artfully liſtened to his 


mother's entreaties, and conſented to meet his brother in her apart- 


ment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. In the midſt of their 
converſation, ſome centurions, who. had contrived to conceal them- 
ſelves, ruſhed with drawn ſwords upon the unfortunate Geta, His 
diſtracted mother ftrove to protect him in her arms; but in the una- 


vailing ſtruggle, ſhe was wounded in the hand, and covered with 


the blood of her younger fon, while ſhe ſaw, the elder animating and 


_ allſting*the-fury of the aſſaſſins. As ſopn as the deed was perpe- 
trated; Caracalla,' with h 8 


ſteps and horror in his countenance, 
ran towards the Pretorian © camp. as his only refuge, and threw him- 


| lf on the ground before the ſtatues of the tutelar deities **, The 
N. n aenfad to raiſe and comfort him. In broken and dif- 


ds he inf d; them, of his, imminent danger and for- 


E ers ; jnfignated that he had preyented the, .defigns of his 
enemy, and declared. his reſolution to live and, die with, his faithful 


troops. Geta had been the favourite of the ſoldiers; but complaint 

was uſeleſs, A gt was dangerous, and they, Kill reverenced the fon 
of 'S + "Thew-difcontent- died away in idle murmurs, and 
Caracalla FOR convinced them of the juſtice of his cauſe, by diſtri- 
| butiog i in one laviſh donative the accumulated treaſures of his father's 
reign The real Jentiments of the ſoldiers alone were of i import- 

ance to his power or ſafety. Their declaration in his 2 
commanded the dutiful profeſſions of the 1 nate. I 


aſſembly was always prepared to- ratify the deciſion of A; 


-_ as: Caracalla wiſhed to . firſt een of . indig- 
nation, 
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ceived the funeral honours of a Reman emperor **. Poſterity, in 


pity to his misfortune,” has caſt a veil over his vices. We conſider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his brother's ambition, 
without recollecting that he himſelf wanted power rather than in- 
clination, to conſummate the ſame attempts of revenge and murder. 


The crime went not unpuniſhed. Neither buſineſs, nor pleaſure, 
nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the ſtings of a guilty con- 


ſcience; and he confeſſed, in the anguiſh of a! tortured» mind, that 


| his diſordered fancy often beheld the angry forms of his father 


and his brother riſing into! life, to threaten and upbraid him. 
The c6nſciouſneſs of his crime ſhould have induced him to convince 
mankind, by the virtues of his reign; that the bloody deed had been 


the in voluntary effect of fatal necd 1.0 Borte -eepentance of (ins. 
calla only prompted him to remove fro 0 


mother in the company of ſeveral noble matronb, weepi 


them with inſtant death! tlie ſentenceæ v 


7 9 


afflicted Julia was obliged to filenice 
her fighs, and tor eccive'the” affafſin with finiles'of joy and appro- 


bation. It was computed chat, under the vague appellation of the 
friends of Gela, above twenty thouſand perſons of both ſexes ſuf- 
fered death. "His guards and freedmen; the miniſters of his ſeri- 
| rpanions of his looſer hours, thoſe. who by 
his intereſt had been promoted to any commands in the army or 
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: ous buſineſs, and the 


provinces, with the long - connected chain of their dependants, were 


included in the proſcription; ; which endeavoured to reach every one 


who had maintained the ſmalleſt correſpondence with en. who 
| lamented his death, or who even mentioned his name. Helvius 
Vol. I. T nn 


nation, the name of Geta was mentioned with decency, and he re- 


whatever could 
remind him of his guilt," or recal de meet oft his murdered bro- 
ther. On his return from the ſenate to the ehe found his 
weeping over the 
untimely fate of her ybünger ſoil: The jealous emperor threatened 
as exceuted againſt Fadilla, 
the laſt remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus; and even the 
lamentations, to ſuppreſs 


Remorſe and 
cruelty of 
Caracalla. 


Death of 
Papinian. 


able witticiſm . It was a ſufficient orime of Thraſea Priſcus, to 
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Pertinax, fon to the prince of that name, loft his life by an unſeaſon- 


be deſcended from a family in which the love of liberty ſeemed an 
hereditary quality **. The particular cauſes of calumny and ſufpi- 
cion were at length exhauſted ; and when a ſenator was accuſed of 


being a ſecret enemy to the government, the emperor was ſatisfied 
with the general proof that he was a man of property and vittiie. 


From this well grounded nn, he 1 ene re the n j 


| bloody inferences. © HA 


The execution of fo many tt citizens Was bewniled 10 the 
ſecret tears of their friends and families. The death of Papinian, 
the Prætorian præfect, was lamented as a public calamity. During 
the laſt ſeven years of Severus, he had exercifed the moſt important 
office of the Rate, and, by his ſalutary influence, guided the empe- 


ror's ſteps in the paths of juſtice and moderation. In full aſſurance 
of his virtue and abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had oonjured him 


to watek over the proſperity and union of the imperial family. The 
honeſt labours of Papinian, ſerved only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived againſt his father's miniſter. After 


the muider of Gbta the ptæfect was commanded to exit. tlie powerd 


of his fkill and eloquence in a ſtudied apotogy- for that atröcibus 


deed. The philoſophic Seneca had condeſcended” to compoſt a ſimi · 
lar epiſtle to the ſenate, in the name of the ſon and aſſaſſin of Agrip- 


pina ; „That it was eaſier to commit than to juſtify a parricide, 


was meg glorious reply of Papinian *', who did not heſitate between 
the loſs of hfe and that of honour. Such intrepid virtue, which 


had eſcaped pure and unſullied from the intrigues of courts, the 


habits of buſineſs, and the arts of his profeſſion, reflects more — 


on tke memory of neee than all his- great em ploymente, his 


numerous writings, and the ſuperior reputation as a lawyer, 1 
he Fe Swank Wi age of tlie mas N N 
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It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, 


139 
and in His tyranny 


extended 


the worſt of times their conſolation,” that the virtue of the empe- over the 


whole em- 


rors was active, and their vice indolent. Auguſtus, Trajan, Ha- pire. 
drian, and Marcus, viſited their extenſive dominions in perſon, and 


their progteſs was marked by acts of wiſdem and berieflcence. 


The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Pomitian, who reſided almoſt 


conſtantly at Rome, or in the Lo ant villas, was confined 
ſenatorial and equeſtrian orders. But Caracalla was the 


to the 
com- 


mon enemy of mankind. He left che capital (and he never returned 

to it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The reſt of his reigt 4 P. 213. 
was ſpent in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, particularly thoſe 
of the Eaſt, and every provinee was by turns the ſcene of his rapine 

and cruelty, The ſenators, compelled by fear to attend his capricious 

motions, were obliged to provide daily entertainments at an immenſe 

expenee, which he abandoned with contempt to His guards; ; and to 


erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and theatres, which 
ther diſdained to viſit, or ordered to be immediately thrown 


he ei 
down. 


The moſt wealthy families were ruined' by partial fines and confiſa : 


cations, and the great body of his ſubjects oppreſfed by ingenious 


and aggravated taxes. In the midſt of peace, and upon the 
ſlighteſt provocation, he iflued his commands,” at Alexandria in 
Egypt, for a general maſſacre. From a ſeeure poſt in the temple 
of Berapis, he viewed and directed the laughter of many thouſand 
citizens, as well as firangers, without diſtinguiſhing either the num- 
ber or the crime of the ſufferers ; ; fin Ince, as he coolly informed the 
ſenate, all the Alexandrians, thoſe who had 2 8 and thoſe who 


| hadeſcaped, were alike guilty woo! 


The wiſe inſtructions of Severus r never made any laſting impref- Relaxation 


fion « on the mind of his ſon, who, although not deſtitute of i imagi- 


of diſcipline. 


nation and eloquence, was equally devoid of Judgment and | huma- 
nity . One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was remem-. 


dered and abufed by Caracalla, «To ſecure the” Mis 0 


T i ( 


* 


army,; 
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the civil affairs were tranſact 
dexterity i in buſineſs, had 1 ‚ 
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ArHy, and to eſteem the reſt of his ſubjects as of little moment“. 
But the liberality of the father had been reſtrained by prudence, 
and his indulgence to the troops tempered by firmneſs and autho- 
rity. The careleſs profuſion of the ſon was the policy of one reign, 
and the inevitable ruin both of the army and of the empire. The vi- 
gour of the ſoldiers, inſtead of being confirmed by the ſevere dilct- 
pline of camps, melted away in the luxury of cities. The exeeſ- 
ſive increaſe of their pay and donatives exhauſted the ſtate to 
enrich the military order, whoſe modeſty in peace, and ſervice in 


war, is beſt ſecured by an honourable: poverty. The demeanor of 


Caracalla was haughty and full of pride; but with the troops he 
forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged: their inſo- 


lent familiarity, and neglecting the eſſential duties of a general, af- 
fected to ĩmitats the dreſs and manners of a common ſoldier. 


— 
3 * * * 
1 
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It was impoſſible that ſuch a character, and ſuch a conduct as 


that of Caracalla, could inſpire either love or eſteem; but as Jong 


as his vices were beneficial to che armies, he was ſecure from the 
danger of rebellion. A ſecret. conſpiracy, provoked hy his own jea- 
louſy, was fatal to the tyrant. The Prætorian præfecture was di- 
vided between two miniſters. The military department was en- 
truſted to Adventus, an experienced rather than an able ſoldier ; and 


d by Opilius Maerinus, who, by his 
uſed. bimſelf, withi a fair character, to 


that high office. But his, favour varied with, the caprice of the em- 
peror, and his life might depend on the {lighteſt ſuſpicion, or the 


moſt caſual. circumſtance, Malice or fanaticiſm had ſuggeſted to an 
African, deeply {killed in the knowledge of futurity, a very dan- 
gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his ſon were deſtined to reign 
over the empire. The report was ſoon diffuſed through the pro- 


vince; and when the man was ſent in chains to Rome, he ſtill 


n aſſerted, i in the preſence of che præfect of che city, the faith of his 
W. 


That magiſtrate, who bad, received the, moſt. preſſing 


inſtr uctions 
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diately communicated the examination of the African to the impe- 
rial court, which at that time reſided in Syria. But notwithſtand- 
ing the diligence of the public meſſengers, a friend of Macrinus 
found means to apprize him of the approaching danger. The em- 
peror received the letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them unopened to the 
Prætorian præfect, directing him to diſpatch the ordinary affairs, 
and to report the more important buſineſs that might be contained 
in them. Macrinus read his fate, and reſolved to prevent it. He 


inflamed the diſcontents of ſome inferior officers, and employed the 


hand of Martialis, a deſperate ſoldier, who had been refuſed the 
rank of centurion- The. devotion: of Caracalla had prompted him 
to make a pilgrimage from Edeſſa toi the celebrated temple; of the 
Moon at Carrhæ. He was attended by a body of cavalry; but 
having ſtopped on the road for ſome neceſſary occaſion, his guards 
preſerved a reſpectful diſtance, and Martialis approaching his perſon 
under a pretence of duty ſtahbed him with a dagger: The bold 
aſſaſſin was inſtantly killed by a Seythian archer of the imperial 
guard. Such was the end of a monſter whoſe life diſgraced human 
nature, and whoſe reign acruſed the patience of the Romans. The 
grateful ſoldiers forgot his: vices; remembered only His partial libe- 
rality, and obliged-the ſenate to proſlitute their On digfiity and that 
of religion by gratiting him a Place among 'the gods. Wlülſt he 
was upon earth, Alexander the Great was the only hero whom this 


god deemed worth y his adiniration. He aſſumed the name and en- 
 igns/of Alexander, formed a Macedonian phalanx! of guards, per- 
ſieuted the diſei ciples of Ariſtotle, and diſplayed wit a puerile en- 
thuſiaſm the only ſentiment that diſcovered any regard for virtue or 


glory. We ean eaſily eoncei ve, that after tlie battls of Narva, and the 
conqueſt of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he ſtill wanted the 


having 


mote begeht e of the $6 aPPhillpy" might bonſt of 
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having rivalled his valour and magnanimity: but in no ons action of 


his life did Caracalla expreſs the fainteſt reſemblance of the Mace- 


donian hero, except in the murder of a * number of his Own a and 
of his father's friends ! ee 

After the extinction of the houſe af; . ae __—_ | 
remained three days without a maſter. The choice of the army (for 
the authority of a diſtant and feeble ſenate was little regarded) hung 
in anxious ſuſpenſe; as no candidate preſented himſelf whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed birth and merit could engage their attachment and unite 


their ſuffrages. The deciſive weight of the Pretorian guards ele- 


vated the hopes of their prafedts, and theſe powerful miniſters be- 
gan to aſſert their Ig claim to. fill the vacancy: of the imperial 


| throne. Adventus, however, the ſenior præfectz conſcious of his 


age and infirmities, of his ſmall reputation, and his ſmaller abili- 
ties, reſigned the dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 


2 Colleague. Macxinus, whoſe Well diſſembled grief removed all ſafe 


A. D. 217. 
March 11. 


Diſcontent 
of the ſenate, 


Pieion 1. his _— ee to his maktet'y: death “ be 'rroops 


e in band 15 a competitar, Das Wy yielded with reluctance 


to his promiſes of unbounded. liberality and indulgence. A ſhort 


time an his acceſſion, he conferred on his ſon Diadumenianms, at 
the age of only ten years, tbe imperial title and the popular name 


of Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, aſſiſted by an 


additional donative, for which. the ceremony furniſhed a pretext, | 
might attract, it was hoped; | the Krone of * a and; war 2 
the doubtful throne of Macrinus- 210 b bra 


The authority of the new 3 than, NERO with Fe ws . 


ful ſubmiſſion. of the ſenate and: ; provinces. They exulted in theit! - 
unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it ſeemed of little | 
conſequence: to weigh the virtues of the ſucceſſor of Caraealla. But 
as ſoon as the firſt tranſports of joy and ſurpriſe. had ſubſided, mey 


began to ſerutiniſe the merits of Macxinus with «critical ſeverity,” 
| 8 


and 


and to arralgn the 17 choice of the army. It Rad Ritherts been 


confidered as à fundamental maxim of the conftitution, that the 
emperor muſt be always choſen in the ſenate, and the fovertigh 


power; no longer exerciſed by the whole body, was always delegated 


to Otte of its mer 


s. But Maeriflus wag not 4 ſefator “. The 


ſudden elevation of the Prætoriau præfects betrayed the meanneſs 

of their origin; td the equeſtriam order was Mill in poſſeſſion of 
that great office, Which comthandec' Wirk arbitrary fway' the lives and 
fortaties of the ſenafe“ A mürmür 6f Thdignation was heard; that 


a man,; whoſe obſcure 4! extractiotr had never been illuſtrated by any 


ſignal ſetvice, ſhould dare tb/inveſt Himſelf with the purple, inſtead 
of betewing it on ſome diffinguilhed ſenator, equal in birth aud 
dighity to te fplendor of the imperial ſtatiot. As ſbon as the cha- 


rafter of Mattintis was: furveyed by the ſharp eye of diſcontent, 0 


ſome viceb, arid mahy defects, were eaſily diſeovered. The choice 
ances juſtly cenſuted, and the diſ- 
ſatiafied[people; with their uſual candor, aeg ar onee his indolent | 


of his minifters was ift ſeveral i 


tameneſt ant Ris exceſſide feverity' 4%, 

His raſh ambitior Rad climbed a height de it was' difficult to 
ſtand with frmneſs, and itpoſſible to fall without inſtant deſtruo- 
non. - Tried itt the arts of courts and the forms of civil buſineſs; 
he trembled in the prefence of tlie fierce am 


the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by the haſeneſs of 
hypoeriſy, and heightefed contempt by deteſtation. Tolalichate the 
ſoldiers, and to provoke inevitable deſtruction, the character of a 


undiſeiplined multitade, 
over hom he had aſſümed the command: His military talents were 
deſpiſed,” and his perſonal courage ſuſpecteck: a whiſper that cireu- 
lated in che camp, diſcloſed the fatal ſeeret of the conſplracy againſt 


and the 
army. 


reformer was only watiting : and ſuel Was the peculiar hardſhip' of 


his füte, that NMacrinus was eb pehled tot exerciſe thib odibus office! 


The prodigality of Chrsealla had left behind it à long truln- of fun 
and — and if that Workfllefb tyrant had been capable ef re- 


flecting 
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flecting on the ſure conſequences of his own conduct, he would 


perhaps have enjoyed the dark proſpect of the diſtreſs and calamities 


which he bequeathed, to his ſucceſſors. r 

In the management of this neceſfary W ee pro- 
a with a cautious prudence, which would have reſtored health 
and vigour to the Roman army, in an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible 


manner. To the ſoldiers already engaged in the ſervice, he was 
conſtrained to leave the dangerous Privileges and extravagant pay 


given by. Caracalla; but the new recruits were received on the libe- 
ral but more moderate eſtabliſhment of Severus, and gradually 


formed to modeſty and obedience * +5 One fatal error deſtroyed the 


ſalutary effects of this judicious plan. The numerous army, aſ- 


ſembled in the Eaſt by the late emperor, inſtead of being imme- 
diately diſperſed by Macrinus through the ſeveral provinces, was 


ſuffered to remain united in Syria, during the winter that followed 
his elevation. In the luxurious idleneſs of their quarters, the troops 

viewed their ſtrength and numbers, communicated their complaints, 
and reyolved in their minds the advantages of another revolution. 


The veterans, inſtead of being flattered by the advantageous diſtinc- 


| tion, were alarmed by the firſt ſteps of the emperor, which they 


conſidered as the preſage of his future intentions. The recruits, 


with ſullen reluctance, entered on a ſervice, whoſe | 0 eee : 


| creaſed while its rewards were diminiſhed by a covetous 3 unwar- 


like ſovereign. The murmurs of the army ſwelled with i impunity 
into ſeditious clamours; and the partial mutinies betrayed a ſpirit 
of diſcontent and diſaffection, that waited only for the lighteſt occa- 
ſion to break out on every ſide into a general rebellion. To minds 


| thus diſpoſed, the occaſion. ſoon preſented itſelf. 


Death of the 
empreſs Ju- 
lia. Educa- 
tion, preten- 


ſions, and re- 


volt of Ela- 


The empreſs Julia had experienced all the a * bn 
Eran: an humble ſtation, ſhe had been raiſed to greatneſs only to 
taſte the ſuperior bitterneſs of an exalted rank. She was doomed 
40. weer over the death of one of her ſons, and over r the life of the 
other. 
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other. The cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good ſenſe muſt 
have long taught her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother 
and of an empreſs. - Notwithſtanding the reſpectful civility ex- 
preſſed by the uſurper towards the widow of Severus, ſhe deſcended 
with a painful ſtruggle into the condition of a ſubject, and ſoon 
withdrew. herſelf by a voluntary death from the anxious and humi- 


liating dependence“. Julia Mæſa, her ſiſter, was ordered to leave 


the court and Antioch. She retired to Emeſa with an immenſe for- 
tune, the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied by her two 
daughters, Soæmias and Mamæa, each of whom was a widow, and 
each had an only ſon. Baſſianus, for that was the name of the ſon 
of Soæmias, was conſecrated to the honourable miniſtry of high 
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ge balus, call- 
ed at firſt Baſ- 
ſiaaus and 
Antcninus. 


prieſt of the Sun; and this holy vocation, embraced either from 


prudence or ſuperſlition, contributed to raiſe the Syrian youth to 
the empire of Rome. A numerous body of troops was ſtationed at 


Emeſa; and as the ſevere diſcipline of Macrinus had conſtrained 


them to paſs the winter encamped, they were eager to revenge the 
cruelty of ſuch unaccuſtomed hardſhips. The ſoldiers, who reſorted 
in crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
Narren the eren dreſs and A h of the yy a- re re- 


calle, | hal memory ag now 3 The artful Mæſa ſaw 3 


cheriſhed their riſing partiality, and readily ſacrificing her daugh- 
ter's reputation to the fortune of her grandſon, ſhe inſinuated that 


Baſſianus was the natural ſon of their murdered ſovereign. The 
ſums diſtributed by her emiſfaries. with a laviſh, hand, ſilenced every 


objection, and the profuſion ſuthciently proved the affinity, or at 
leaſt the reſemblance, of Baſſianus with the great original. The 


young Antoninus (for he aſſumed and polluted that reſpectable 


name) was declared emperor by the troops of Emeſa, aſſerted his 
hereditary right, 800 called aloud on the armies to follow the ſtand- 
Vor. I. — . — ard 


A. D. 218. 
May 16. 
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ard of a young and liberal prince, who had taken up arms to re- 


venge his father's death and the oppreffion of the military order ©. 
Whilſt a confpiracy of women and eunuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour,” Macrinus, who by a 


deciſive motion might have eruſnhed his infant enemy, floated be- 


tween the oppoſite extremes of terror and ſecurity, which alike fixed 


him inactive at Antioch. A ſpirit of rebellion diffuſed itſelf through 


all the camps and garriſons of Syria, ſueceſſive detachments mur- 


8 dered their officers;**, and ; Joined the party of the rebels ; and the 


A. D. 218. 
7th june. 


_— 125 is ——— — to ach, ant his ſon Diadume- 


tardy reſtitution of military pay and privileges was imputed to the 


acknowledged weakneſs of Macrinus. At length he marched out 


of Antioch, to meet the increaſing and zealous army of the young 


pretender. His on troops feemed' to take the field with faintnefs 


and reluctance; but in the heat of the battle“, the Prætorian guards, 


almoſt by an involuntary impulſe, aſſerted the ſuperiority of their : 
valour and diſcipline, The rebel ranks were broken; when the 


mother and grandmother of the Syrian prince, who according to their 
eaſtern cuſtom had attended the army, threw themſelves - from the 
covered chariots, and, by exciting the compaſſion of the ſoldiers, en- 


dea voured to animate their drooping courage. Antoninus himſelf, 


who in the reſt of his life never acted like a man, in this important 


criſis of his fate approved himſelf a hero, mounted his horſe, and 
at the head of his rallied troops charged fword in hand among the 


thickeſt of the enemy; whilſt the eunueh Gannys, whoſe occupations. 


bad been confined to female cares and the ſoft luxury of Afia, 
diſplayed the talents of an able and experienced general. The 
battle ſtill raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus might have 


obtained tlie victory, had he not betrayed his own cauſe by a ſhame- 


ful and preeipitate flight; His cewardiee ſerved only to protract 
his liſe a fe days, and to ſtamp deſerved ignominy on his miſ- 


nianus 
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nianus was involved in the {ame fate. As ſoon as the ſtubborn 
Prætorians could be convinced that they fought for a prince who had 
baſely deſerted them, they ſurrendered to the conqueror; the con- 
tending parties of the Roman army mingling tears of joy and ten- 
derneſs, united under the banners of the imagined ſon of Caracalla, 
and the Faſt nn with n the firſt er of Aſiatic 
extraction. 
The letters of Macrinus had condeſeended to zu fart the ſenate of the Elagabalus 
flight diſturbance occaſioned by an-impoſtor in Byriaz and a decree ge. 
immediately paſſed declaring the rebel and his family public enemies; 
with a promiſe of pardon however to ſuch of his deluded aorta 
as ſhould merit it by an immediate return to their duty. During the 
twenty days that elapſed from the declaration to the victory of Anto- 
ninus {for in fo ſhort an interval was the fate of the Roman world 
decided), the capital and the provinces, more eſpecially thoſe of the 
Eaſt, were diſtracted with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, 
and-Rtained with a uſeleſs effuſion of civil blood, ſince whoſoever 
of the rivals prevailed in Syria, muſt reign over the empire. The 
ſpecious letters in which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient ſenate, were filled with profeſſions of virtue and 
moderation; the ſhining examples of Marcus and Auguſtus, he 
ſhould ever conſider as the great rule of his adminiſtration; 
and he affected to dwell with piide on the ſtriking reſemblance 
of his own age and fortunes with thoſe of Auguſtus, who in 
the earlieſt youth had revenged by a ſucceſsful-war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the ſtyle of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, ſon 
of Antoninus, and grandſon of Severus, he tacitly aſſerted his here- 
ditary claim to empire; but by aſſuming the tribunitian and pro- 
conſular powers before they had been conferred on him by a decree 
of the ſenate, he offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the conſtitution, was probably. dic- 
| tated either by the ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce 
diſdain of his military followers **. 
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As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the moſt trif- 
ling amuſements, he waſted many months in his luxurious progreſs 
from Syria to Italy, paſſed at Nicomedia the firſt winter after his vie- 


tory, and deferred till the enſuing ſummer his triumphal entry into 


the capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded his arrival, 
and was placed by his immediate order over the altar of Victory in 
the ſenate-houſe, conveyed to the Romans the juſt but unworthy 
reſemblance of his perſon and manners. He was drawn in his 
facerdotal robes of ſilk and gold, after the looſe flowing faſhion of 
the Medes and Phcenicians ; his head was covered with a lofty tiara,. 


his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with gems of an 


ineſtimable value. His eye-brows were tinged with black, and his 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and white . The grave ſena- 


tors confeſſed with a ſigh, that after having long experienced the 
ſtern tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was at 1 
bled beneath the effeminate luxury of oriental deſpotiſm. 


The ſun was worſhipped at Emeſa under the name of Elaga- 
balus “, and under the form of a black conical ſtone; Which, as it 
was univerſally believed, had fallen from heaven on that ſacred* 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without ſome 
reaſon, aſcribed his elevation to the throne.” The diſplay of ſuperſti- 


tious gratitude; was the only ferious buſineſs of his reign. The 


triumph of the god of Emeſa over all the religions of the earth, 


was the great object of his zeal and vanity; and the appellation of 


Elagabalus (for he preſumed as pontiff and favourite to adop 

facred name) was dearer to him than fall the titles of imperial Treat 
neſs. In a ſolemn proceſſion. through the ſtreets of Rome, the way 
was ſtrewed with gold duſt; the black ſtone, ſet in precious gems, 


was placed on a chariot drawn by ſix milk white horſes richly ca- 


pariſoned. The pious emperor held the reins, and ſupported by his 
miniſters, moved ſlowly backwards, that he might perpetually enjoy 
the felicity of the divine preſence. In a magnificent temple raiſed 
on the Palatine Mount, the facrifices of the god Elagabalus were cele- 

5 . brated 
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brated with every circumſtance of coſt and ſolemnity. The richeſt 
wines, the moſt extraordinary victims, and the.rareſt aromatics, were 
profuſely conſumed on his altar. Around the altar a chorus of | 
Syrian damſels performed their laſcivious dances to the ſound of bar= | = 
barian muſic, whilſt the graveſt perſonages of the ſtate and army, | 4 
clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meaneſt functions, 
with affected zeal and ſecret indignation *. Fett 
Jo this temple, as to the common center of religious worſhip, 
the imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium“, 
and all the facred pledges of the faith of Numa. A crowd of in- 
ferior deities attended in various ſtations the majeſty of the god of 
Emeſa; but his court was ſtill imperfect, till a female of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had been firſt choſen 
for his conſort; but as it was dreaded that her warlike terrors might 
affright the ſoft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by 
the Africans under the name of Aſtarte, was deemed a more ſuitable | 
companion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings of her 
temple as a marriage portion, was tranſported with ſolemn pomp from 
Carthage to Rome, and the day of theſe myſtic nuptials was a . 
5 ral feſtival in the capital and throughout the empire. 
A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable reſpect to the tem- _ wr. oh 
perate dictates of nature, and i improves the gratifications of ſenſe by vate luxury, 
focial intercourſe, endearing connexions, and the ſoft colouring of 
taſte and the imagination. But Elagabalus, (I ſpeak of the emperor 
of that name) corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 

abandoned himſelf to the groſſeſt pleaſures with ungoverned fury, 
and ſoon found diſguſt and ſatiety in the midſt of his enjoy ments. 
The inflammatory powers of art were ſummoned to his aid: the 
eonfuſed multitude of women, of wines, and of diſhes, and the 
ſtudied variety of attitudes and ſauces, ſerved to revive his languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in theſe ſciences, the 
only ones cultivated and patroniſed by the monarch ** „ ſignalized his 

| reigns. 
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reign, and tranſmitted his infamy to ſucceeding times. A capricious 
prodigality ſupplied the want of taſte and elegance ; and whilſt Ela- 
gabalus laviſhed away the treaſures of his people in the wildeſt ex- 
travagance, his own voice and that of his flatterers applauded a 
ſpirit and magnificence unknown to the tameneſs of his predeceſſors, 


Jo confound the order of ſeaſons and climates *', to ſport with the 


paſſions and prejudices of his ſubjects, and to ſubvert every law of 
nature and decency, were in the number of his molt delicious amuſe- 


ments, A long train of concubines, and a rapid ſucceſſion of wives, 


among whom was a veſtal virgin, raviſhed by force from her ſacred 
aſylum **, were inſufficient to ſatisfy the impotence of bis paſſions, 
The maſter of the Roman world affected to copy the dreſs and 


manners of the female ſex, preferred the diſtaff to the ſcepter, and 


diſhonoured the principal dignities of the empire by diſtributing 
them among his numerous lovers; one of whom was publickly in- 
veſted with the title and authority of the emperor's, or as he rather 
ſtyled himſelf, of the empreſs's huſband *?. 

The vices and follies of Elagabalus have moſt 3 been 
adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice *®. Yet confining 


ourſelves. to the public ſcenes diſplayed before the Roman people, 


and atteſted by grave and contemporary hiſtorians, their inexpreſ- 
Gble infamy ſurpaſſes that of any other age or country. The licence 


of an eaſtern monarch is ſecluded from the eye of curioſity by the 


inacceſſible walls of his ſeraglio. The ſentiments of honour and 
gallantry. have introduced a refinement of pleaſure, a regard for de- 


cency, and a reſpect for the public opinion, into the modern courts 


of Europe; 3 but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified 
every vice that could be collected from the mighty conflux of nations 


and manners. Secure of impunity, careleſs of cenſure, they lived 


without reſtraint in the patient and humble ſociety of their ſlaves 
and paraſites. The egen, in his turn, viewing every rank of his 
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ſubjects with the ſame contemptuous indifference, aſſerted without 
control his ſovereign privilege of luſt and luxury. 

The moſt worthleſs of mankind are not afraid to condemn in 
others the ſame diforders which they allow in themſelves ; and can 


readily diſcover ſome nice difference of age, character, or ſtation, to 


juſtify the partial diſtinQion. The licentious ſoldiers, who had 
raiſed to the throne the diſſolute fon of Caracalla, bluſhed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with diſguſt from that monſter, to 
contemplate with pleaſure the opening virtues: of his couſin Alex- 
ander the ſon of Mamæa. The crafty Mzfa, ſenſible that her grand- 
ſon Elagabalus muſt inevitably deſtroy himſelf by his own vices, 


had provided another and ſurer ſupport of her family. Embracing 
a favourable moment of fondneſs and devotion, ſhe had perſuaded 
the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to inveſt him with the 


title of Czſar, that his own divine occupations might be no longer 
mterrupted by the care of the earth. In the ſecond rank that ami- 


able prince ſoon acquired the affections of the public, and excited | 


the tyrant's jealouſy, who reſolved to terminate the dangerous eom- 


petition either by corrupting the manners or taking away the life 
of his rival. His arts proved unſucceſsful; his vain deſigns were 
conſtantly diſcovered by his own loquacious folly, and diſappointed 


by thoſe virtuous and faithful ſervants whom the prudence of Mamæa 


had placed about the perſon of her ſon. In a haſty ſally of paſſion, 
Elagabalus reſolved to execute by force what he had been unable to 
compaſs by fraud, and by a deſpotic ſentence degraded his couſin 
from the rank and honours of Cæſar. The meffage was received in 
the ſenate with filence, and in the camp with fury. Fhe Prætorian 
guards ſwore to protect Alexander, and to revenge the diſhonoured 
majeſty of the throne. The tears and promiſes of the trembling 


Elagabalus, who only begged them to ſpare his life, and to leave 
him in the poſſeſſion. of his beloved Hierocles, diverted their juſt 
indignation; and they contented themſelves with empowering their 
præfects 
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præfects to WAR over the ſafety of Alexander, and the conduct of 
the emperor 


It was ;mpoſſible that ſuch a reconciliation ſhould laſt, or that 


even the mean ſoul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on 


ſuch humiliating terms of dependence. He ſoon attempted, by a 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the ſoldiers. The report 
of the death of Alexander, and the natural ſuſpicion that he had 


been murdered, inflamed their paſſions into fury, and the tempeſt of 
the camp could only be appeaſed by the preſence and authority of 
the popular youth. Provoked at this new inſtance of their affection 
for his couſin, and their contempt for his perſon, the emperor 


ventured to puniſh ſome of the leaders of the mutiny. His unſea- 


ſonable ſeverity proved inftantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 


and himſelf, Elagabalus was maſſacred by the indignant Præto- 


rians, his mutilated corpſe dragged through the ſtreets of the city, 


and thrown into the Tyber. His memory was branded with 


eternal infamy by the ſenate; the Juſtice of whoſe er has been 


ratified by poſterity **. 
In the room of Blepabalus, his couſin mer was raiſed to 


the throne by the Prætorian Guards. His relation to the family of 
Severus, whoſe name he aſſumed, was the ſame as that of his pre- 


deceſlor ; his virtue and his danger had already endeared him to 
the Romans, and the eager liberality of the ſenate, conferred upon 
him, in one day, the various titles and powers of the imperial 


dignity **, But as Alexander was a modeſt and dutiful youth, of 
only ſventberi years of age, the reins of government were in the 
hands of two women, of his mother Mamza, and of Mzſa, his 
grandmother. After the death of the latter, who ſurvived but a 


ſhort time the elevation of Alexander, Mama remained the ſole 


. of her ſon and the empire. 
In every age and country, the wiſer, or at leaſt the ſtronger of 
the two ſexes, has uſurped the powers of the ſtate, and confined the 


other 
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other to the cares and pleaſures of private life. In hereditary mo- 
narchies, however, and eſpecially in thoſe of modern Europe, the 


gallant ſpirit of chivalry, and the law of ſucceſſion, have accuſtomed 


us to allow a ſingular exception; and a woman is often acknow- 
ledged the abſdlute ſovereign of a great kingdom, in which ſhe 


would be deemed incapable of exerciſing the ſmalleſt employment, 


civil or military. But as the Roman emperors were {till conſidered 


as the generals and magiſtrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although diſtinguiſhed by the name of Auguſta, were never 


aſſociated to their perſonal honours; and a female reign would have ap- 


1 peared an inexplicable prodigy in the eyes of thoſe primitive Romans, 


who married without love, or loved without delicacy and reſpect **. 


The haughty Agrippina aſpired, indeed, to ſhare the honours of the 


empire, which ſhe had conferred on her ſon ; but her mad am- 
- bition, deteſted by every citizen who felt for the dignity of Berne 
vas diſappointed by the artful: firmneſs of Seneca and Burrhus ** 


The good ſenſe, or the indifference of ſucceeding princes, e 
them from offending the prejudices of their ſubjects; and it was 


reſerved for the protligate Elagabalus, to diſgrace the acts of the 
ſenate, with the name of his mother Soæmias, who was placed by 


the ſide of the conſuls, and ſubſcribed, as a regular member, the 


decrees of the legiſlative aſſembly. Her more prudent ſiſter, Ma- 
mæa, declined the uſeleſs and odious prerogative, and a ſolemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the ſenate, and de- 


voting to the infernal gods, the head of the wretch by whom this 


ſanction ſhould be violated ©, The ſubſtance, not the pageantry 
of power was the object of Mamza' s manly ambition. She main- 


tained an abſolute and laſting empire over the mind of her ſon, and 


in his affection the mother could not brook 4 rival. Alexander, 


with her conſent, married the daughter of a Patrician ; bur his 


reſpeQ for his father-in-law, and love for the empreſs, were incon- 
ſiſtent with the tenderneſs or intereſt of Mamza. The Patrician was 
Vo n X executed 
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executed on the ready accuſation of treaſon, and the wife of nn 

driven with ignominy from the palace, and baniſhed into Africa“ 
Wie and mo- Notwithſtanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as fort 
— 4 nſtances of avarice, with which Mamza is charged; the ge- 
neral tenour of her adminiſtration was equally for the benefit of 
her ſon and of the empire. With the approbation of the ſenate, 
ſhe choſe ſixteen of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous ſenators, as a per- 
petual council of ſtate, before whom every public buſineſs of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The celebrated Ulpian, equally 
diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge of, and his reſpect for, the laws of 
Rome, was at their head; and the prudent firmneſs of this ariſto- 
cracy reſtored order and authority to the government. As ſoon as 
they had purged the city from foreign ſuperſtition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, they applied them- 
ſelves to remove his worthleſs creatures from every department of pub- | 
lic adminiftration, and to ſupply their Places with men of virtue and 
ability. Learning, and the love of juſtice, became the only recom- | 
mendations for civil offices. Valour, and the love of diſcipline, the 

only qualifications for military employments ©. rl 

Education But the moſt important care of Mamæa and her wiſe counſellors, 
— was to form the character of the young emperor, on whoſe perſonal 
Alexander. qualities the happineſs or miſery of the Roman world muſt ulti- 
mately depend. The fortunate ſoil affiſted, and even prevented the 
hand of cultivation. An excellent underſtanding ſoon convinced 
Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the pleaſure of knowledge, 
and the neceſſity of labour. A natural mildneſs and moderation of 
temper, preſerved him from the aſſaults of paſſion and the allure- 
ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, and his 


eſteem for the wiſe Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced youth from 
the poiſon of flattery. 


* 
Journal of bis The ſimple journal of his ordinary oceupations exhibits a pleaſing 


ordigery lite. picture of an accompliſhed euprror 2 and with ſome allowance | 
5 | for 
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for the difference of manners, might well deſerve the imitation of 
modern princes. Alexander roſe early ; ; the firſt moments of the day 


were conſecrated to private devotion, and his domeſtic chapel, was 


filled with the images of thoſe heroes, who, by i improving or reform- 
ing human life, had deſerved. the grateful reverence of poſterity. 
But, as he deemed the ſervice of mankind the moſt acceptable 
worſhip of the Gods, the greateſt part of his morning hours was 


employed in his council, where he diſcuſſed public affairs, and 


determined private cauſes, with a patience and diſcretion above his 
years. The dryneſs of buſineſs was relieved by. the charms of 


literature; and a portion of time was always ſet apart for his fa- 
vourite ſtudies of poetry, hiſtory, and philoſophy. The works of : 


Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his 
taſte, enlarged his underſtanding, and gave b him the nobleſt ideas of 
man and government. The exerciſes of the body ſucceeded to 


thoſe of the mind; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and ro- 


buſt, ſurpaſſed moſt of his equals i in the gymnaſtic arts. Refreſhed 
by the uſe of the bath and a flight dinner, he reſumed, with new 
vigour, the buſineſs of the day, and, till the hour of ſupper, the 


principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his ſecretaries 


with whom he read and anſwered the multitude of letters, memo- 
rials, and pecitions, that muſt have been addreſſed to the maſter of 


the greateſt part of the world. His table was ſerved with the moſt 


frugal ſimplicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to conſult his 
own inclination, the company conſiſted of a few ſelect friends, 
men of learning and virtue, amongſt whom Ulpian was con- 
ſtantly invited. Their converſation was familiar and inſtructive ; ; 
and the pauſes were occalionally enlivened by the recital of ſome pleaſ- 
ing compoſition, which ſupplied the place of the dancers, come- 
dians, and even gladiators, fo frequently ſummoned to the tables 
of the rich and luxurious Romans of The dreſs of Alexander was 
plain and modeſt, his demeanor courteous and affable : : at the 
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proper hours his palace was open to all his ſubjects, but the voice 
of a crier was heard, as in the Eleuſinian myſteries, pronouncing the 


ſame ſalutary admonition ; © Let none enter theſe holy walls, un- 


©& leſs he is conſcious of a pure and innocent mind ”',” 
Gere! bap- Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not a moment for vice 
|< oo gina 


oman or folly, is a better proof of the wiſdom and juſtice of Alexander's 
TJ. 222— government, than all the trifling details preſerved in the compila- 
-  _ tion of Lampridius. Since the acceſſion of Commodus the Roman 
world had experienced, during a term of forty years, the ſucceſſive 
and various vices of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus 
it enjoyed an auſpicious calm of thirteen years, The provinces, 
relieved from the oppreſſive taxes, invented by Caracalla and his 
pretended ſon, flouriſhed in peace and proſperity, under the ad- 
miniſtration of magiſtrates, who were convinced by experience, that 
to deſerve the love of the ſubjects, was their beſt and only method 
of obtaining the favour of their ſovereign. While ſome gentle 
reſtraints were impoſed on the inſolent luxury of the Roman peo- 
ple, the price of proviſions, and the intereſt of money, were re- 
duced, by the paternal care of Alexander, whoſe prudent liberality, 
without diſtreſſing the induſtrious, ſupplied the wants and amuſe- 
ments of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority 
of the ſenate was reſtored ; and every virtuous ſenator might ap- 


proach the perſon of the emperor, without a fear, and without a 
bluſh, 


el na The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and 
ol Antonintte Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the diflolute Ve- 
rus, and by deſcent to the cruel Commodus. It became the ho- 
nourable appellation of the ſons of Severus, was beſtowed on young 
Diadumenianus, and at length proſtituted to the infamy of the 
high prieſt of Emeſa. Alexander, though preſſed by the ſtudied, 
and perhaps, fincere importunity of the ſenate, nobly refuſed the 


borrowed luſtre of a name; whilſt in his whole conduct he laboured 


to 
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to reſtore the glories and ers of the "ge of the genuine An- 
tonines . 


In the civil adminiſtration of Alexander, wiſdom was eise 
by power, and the people, ſenſible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefaQor with their love and gratitude, There till remained a 
greater, a more neceſſary, but a more difficult enterpriſe ; the refor- 


mation of the military order, whoſe intereſt and temper, confirmed by 


long impunity, rendered them impatient of the reſtraints of diſ- 
cipline, and careleſs of the bleſſings of public tranquillity. In the 
execution of his deſign the emperor affected to diſplay his love, 
and to conceal his fear, of the army. The moſt rigid œcomy 
in every other branch of the adminiſtration, ſupplied a fund of gold 


and ſilver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards of 
the troops. In their marches he relaxed the ſevere obligation of 
earrying ſeventeen days proviſion on their ſhoulders. Ample 


magazines were formed along the public roads, and as ſoon as they 
entered the enemy's country, a numerous train of mules and camels 


waited on their haughty lazineſs. As Alexander deſpaired of 


correcting the luxury of his ſoldiers, he attempted, at leaſt, to di- 
rect it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine horſes, ſplen- 
did armour, and ſhields enriched with ſilver and gold. He ſhared 
whatever fatigues he was obliged to impoſe, viſited, in perſon, the 
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He attempts 
to reform tle 
army. 


fick and wounded, preſerved an exact regiſter of their ſervices 
and his own gratitude, and expreſſed, on every occaſion, the 


warmeſt regard for a body of men, whoſe welfare, as he affected 
to declare, was fo cloſely connected with that of the ſtate ?%. By 


the moſt gentle arts he laboured to inſpire the fierce multitude 
with a ſenſe of duty, and' to reſtore at leaſt a faint image of that 


diſcipline, to which the Romans owed their empire over ſo many 


other nations, as warlike and more powerful than themſelves. But 


his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, and the attempt towards 
a reformation ſerved only to inflame the ils it was meant to cure. 


The 
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The Prætorian guards were attached to the youth of Alexander. 
They loved him as a tender pupil, whom they had ſaved from 
a tyrant's fury, and placed on the imperial throne, That amiable 
prince was ſenſible of the obligation, but as his gratitude was re- 
ſtrained within the limits of reaſon and juſtice, they ſoon were 
more diſſatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than they had 
ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. Their præfect, the wiſe 
Ulpian, was the friend of the laws and of the people; he was 
conſidered as the enemy of the ſoldiers, and to his pernicious 
councils every ſcheme of reformation was imputed. Some trifling 
accident blew up their diſcontent into a furious mutiny; and a 
Civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, whilſt the life of that 
excellent miniſter was defended by the grateful people. Terrified, 
at length, by the ſight of ſome houſes in flames, and by the threats 
of a general conflagration, the people yielded with a ſigh, and left 
the virtuous, but unfortunate 'Ulpian to his fate. He was purſued 
into the imperial palace, and maſſacred at the feet of his maſter, 
who vainly ſtrove to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable ſoldiers. Such was the deplorable 
weakneſs of government, that the emperor was unable to revenge 
his murdered friend and his inſulted dignity, without ſtooping to 
the arts ef patience and diſſimulation. Epagathus, the principal 
leader of the mutiny, was removed from Rome, by the honourable 
employment of præfect of Egypt; from that high rank he was 
gently degraded to the government of Crete; and when, at length, 
his popularity among the guards, was effaced by time and ab- 
ſence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but deſerved puniſh- 
ment of his crimes . Under the reign of a juſt and virtuous 
prince, the tyranny of the army threatened with inſtant death 
his moſt faithful miniſters, who were ſuſpected of an intention to 
cortect their intolerable diſorders. The hiſtorian Dion Caſſius had 
commanded the. Fannonian legions mich ihe ſpuir of ancient diſ- 
: cipline. 
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eipline. Their brethren: of Rome, embraeing the common-cauſe of 


military licence, demanded the head of the reformer. Alexander, 


however; inſtead of yielding to their ſeditious clamours, ſhewed a 


jaſt ſenſe of his merit and ſervices, by appointing; him his colleague 


in the, conſulſhip,' and defraying from bis own treaſury the expence 
of that vain dignity: but as it was juſtly apprehended that if the 
ſoldiers beheld him with the enſigus of his office, they would re- 


venge the inſult in his blood, the nominal Hirſt magiſtrate. of the 
fate retired, by the emperor's advice, from the city, and ſpent- the 


greateſt part of his conſulſhip at his villas in Campania ... 

I be lenity of the emperor confirmed the inſolence of the troops; 
the legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiouſneſs with the ſame furious obſtinacy. The 
adminiſtration of Alexander Was an unavailing ſtruggle againſt the 


corruption of his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Meſopotamia, in Germany, freſh mutinies perpetually broke out; "th 


his officers were murdered, his authority was inſulted; and his life 
at laſt ſacrificed-to the fierce diſcontents of the army“. One par- 
ticular fac well deſerves to be recorded, as it illuſtrates think manners 


of the troops, and exhibits a ſingular inſtance of their return to a 
ſenſe of duty and obedience, ' Whilſt the emperor lay at Antioch, 

in his Perſian expedition, the puniſhment of ſome ſoldiers, who had 
been diſcovered in the baths of women, excited a ſedition in the 
legion to which they belanged. Alexander aſcended his tribuna, 
and with a modeſt firmneſs repreſented to the armed multitude, the 
abſolute neceſſity as well as his inflexible reſolution of correcting 
the vices introduced by his impure predeceſſor, and of maintaining 


the diſcipline, which could not be relaxed without the ruin of the 
Roman name and empire. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 
poſtulation. * Reſerve your ſhouts,” ſaid the undaunted emperor, 


<« till you take the field againſt the Perſians; the Germans, and the 


A *. Sarmatians. Be Ment. 3 in the 3 of Foe TORT and be- 
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66 nefactor, who beſtows upon you the corn, the cloathing, and the 
«© money of the provinces. Be filent, or I ſhall no longer ſtyle you 
« ſoldiers, but Citizens “, if thoſe indeed who diſclaim the laws of 
Rome deſerve to be ranked along. the meaneſt of the people.“ 

His menaces inflamed the fury of che legion, and theie brandiſhed 
arms already threatened, his perſons, « « Your. courage,” reſumed. the 


intrepid Alexander, * would ba mate nobly diſplayed in a field of 


hl Fables me you. may deſtroy, you cannot intimidate; and the 
uſtice of the republic would puniſh your crime and revenge 


« my ; death,” The legion flill perſiſted in clamorous ſedition, when 


me emperor proj zounced, with a loud voice, the deciſive ſentence, 


4 Oitizens! lay down your arms, and depart in peace to your re- 
ſpective habitations The tempelt Was inſtantly. appeaſed 5 the 
foldiers, filled with grief and ſhame, ſilently confeſſed the ju | 


_ their. puniſhment and the power of diſcipline,. yielded. up their me 


and military enſigns, and retired in confuſion, not to their camp, 


but to the ſeveral inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during 


ith, death {thoſe tribunes whoſe, conniva 


Defects of his 
reign and 
charakter. 


ue ſecret cauſes that authorized the nt of che prince and 


irty days, che edifying ſpectaele of their repentance 4 nor did- he 
e them to their former rank in the army, till he had puniſhed 
nde had occaſioned the 
mutiny- - The grateful legion ſerved the emperor PF ng and 
revenged him when dead litten Th 
The reſolutions of. the multitude A depend þ on a moment 5 
and the eaprice of paſſion might equally. de rmin- the ſeditious 
legion to lay down their arms. at the emperor's. feet, or to plunge 
them into his breaft. Perhaps if the ſingular tranſaction had been 


inveſtigated by the penetration of a phil opher, we ſhould diſcover 


manded the obedience of the troops; and perbaps if it had been | 


related by a judicious hiſtorian, VE ſhould find this action, wor thy 


of Cæſar himſelf, reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common eee of the character * Alexander Seyerus. The abi- 
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lities of that amiable prince, ſeem to have been inadequate to the 
difficulties of his fituation, the firmneſs of his conduct inferior to 


164 


the purity of his intentions. His virtues, as well as the vices of 


Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of weakneſs and effeminacy from 
the ſoft climate of Syria, of which he was a native; though he 
bliſhed at his foreign origin, and liſtened with a vain complacency 
to the flattering genealogiſts, who derived his race from the ancient 
ſtock of Roman nobility '®. The pride and avarice of his mother; 
caſt a ſhade on the glories of his reign; and by exacting from his 
riper years the ſame dutiful obedience which ſhe had juſtly claimed 
from his unexperienced youth, Mamæa expoſed to public ridicule 
both her ſon's character and her own **, The fatigues of the Perſian 
war irfitated the military diſcontent ; the unſucceſsful event de- 


graded the reputation of the emperor as a general, and even as a 


ſoldier. Every cauſe prepared, and every circumſtance haſtened a 
revolution, which diſtracted the n . * a _y n oe 
civil diſcord. 

The diffolute e any of — the civil wars An 
by his death, and the new maxims of poliey introduced by the houſe 
of Severus, had all contributed to increaſe the dangerous power of 
the army, and to obliterate the faint image of laws and liberty that 
was ftill impreſſed on the minds of the Romans. This internal 


change which undermined the foundations of the empire, we have 
endeavoured to explain with ſome degree of order and perſpicuity. 


The petſonal characters of che emperors, their victories, laws, follies; 
and fortunes, can intereſt us no farther than as they are connected 
with the general hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. 


Digreſſion on 
the finances 


of the empire? 


Our conſtant attention to that great object, will not ſuffer us to over< 


look a moſt important edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which com- 
municated to all the free inhabitants of the empire the name and 


privileges of Roman citizens. His unbounded” liberality flowed | 
not, however, froni the ſentiments of a generous mind; it was the 
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ſordid refult of avarice, and will naturally be illuftrated by ſome 
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obſervations on the finances of that ſtate, from the victorious * of 
the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The ſiege of Veii in Tuſcany, the firſt conſiderable eetp of 
the Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much leſs by the 
ſtrength of the place than by the unſkilfulneſs of che beſiegers. 
The unaccuſtomed hardſhips of ſo many winter campaigns, at the 


diſtance of near twenty miles from home, required more than 


common encouragements ; and the ſenate wifely prevented the cla- 


mours of the people, by the inſtitution of a regular pay for the 
ſoldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, aſſeſſed un to 


an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens. During 


more than two hundred years after the conqueſt of Veii, the victo- 


ries of the republic added leſs to the wealth than to the power of 


Rome. The ſtates of Italy paid their tribute in military ſervice | 


only, and the vaſt force both by ſea and land, which was exerted in 


the Punic wars, was maintained at the expence of the Romans them 


ſelves. That high ſpirited people (ſuch is often the generous en- 


thuſiaſm of freedom) cheerfully ſubmitted to the moſt exceſſive but 


: voluntary burdens, in the juſt confidence that they ſhould fpeedily 


enjoy the rich harveſt of their labours. Their expectations were 


not diſappointed. In the courſe of a few years, the riches of Syra- 


and abolition 
of the tribute 


on Roman 


citizen 8. 


| Tributes of 


the provinces 


cuſe, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Aſia, were brought i in tri- 


umph to Rome. The treaſures of Perſeus alone amounted to near 


two millions ſterling, and the Roman people, the fovereign-of ſo 
many nations, was for ever delivered. from the weight of taxes. 
The increaſing revenue of the provitiees, was found ſufficient to 
defray the ordinary eftabliſhment of war and government, and the 


ſuperfluous maſs of gold and ſilver was depoſited in the temple of 
W and reſerved for any unforeſeen emergeney of the ſtate. 


Hiſtory has never perhaps ſuffered a greater or more irreparable 
injury, than in the loſs of Sat. curious regiſter —— by Au- 


- guſtus 
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guſtus to the ſenate, in which that experienced prince ſo accurately 
balanced the revenues and expences of the Roman empire. De- 
prived of this clear and comprehenſive eſtimate, we are reduced to 
collect a few imperfect hints from ſuch of the ancients as have acci- 
dentally turned aſide from the ſplendid to the more uſeful parts of 
hiſtory. We are informed, that by the conqueſts of Pompey, the 
tributes of Aſia were raiſed from fifty to one hundred and thirty- 
five millions of drachms, or about four millions and a half ſter- 
ling **. Under the laſt and moſt indolent of the Ptolemies, the re- 
venue of Egypt is ſaid to have amounted to twelve thouſand five 
hundred talents; a ſum far inferior to what was afterwards pro- 
duced by the more exact ceconomy. of the Romans, and the increaſe 
of the trade of Ethiopia and India. Gaul was enriched by rapine, 
as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of thoſe two great pro- 
vinces have been compared as nearly equal to each other in value 
The ten thouſand Euboic or Phœnician talents, about four millions 
ſterling e, which vanquiſhed Carthage was condemned to pay within 
the term of fifty years, were a ſlight acknowledgment of the ſupe- 
riority of Rome, and cannot bear the leaſt proportion with the 
taxes afterwards raiſed both on the lands and on the perſons of the 
inhabitants, when the fertile * of 3 was reduced into a 
province Kon ods 8 ps 

Spain, bins a very 1 8 Was the Phew and. Mexico of 
the old world. The diſcovery of the rich weſtern continent by the 


form an exact type of the more recent hiſtory of Spaniſh America *. 
The Phœnicians were acquainted only with the ſea coaſt of Spain; 


found pregnant with copper, ſilver, and gold. Mention is made of a 


Phœnicians, and the oppreſſion of the {imple natives, who were 
compelled: to labour in their own mines for the benefit of ſtrangers, 


avarice, 4s well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome and Carthage 
into the heart of the country, and almoſt every part of the ſoil was 


mine near ee which yielded every. day twenty-five thouſand 
91 e 1 Ta nme 
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drachms of ſilver, or about three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year:. Twenty thouſand ,pound weight of gold was annually re- 
ceived from the provinces of Aſturia, Gallicia, and Luſitania **, 

WMWe want both leiſure and materials to purſue this curious inquiry 
through the many potent ſtates that were annihilated in the Roman 
empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the revenue of 


the provinces where conſiderable wealth had been depoſited by na- 


Amount of 


the revenue. 


we ſhould incline to believe, 1ſt, That (with every fair allowance for 


Taxes on Ro- 
man Citizens 


inſtituted by 


Auguſtus. 


ture, or collected by man, if we obſerve the ſevere attention that 


was directed to the abodes of ſolitude and ſterility. Auguſtus once 


received a petition from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying 
that they might be relieved from one third of their exceſſive impo- 


fitions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no more than one 


hundred and fifty drachms, or about five pounds: but Gyarus was 
a little iſland, or rattier a rock, of the Egean ſea, deſtitute of freſh 


eee e eee ee and inhabited Inn 


wretched ſiſnermen: . 
From the faint glimmerings of fork doudeful _ ſinered: lights, 


the difference of times and circumſtances) the general income of the 
Roman provinces could feldom amount to leſs than fifteen or twenty 


millions of our money ; and, adly, That fo ample a revenue muſt 
have been fully adequate to all the expences of the moderate go- 
vernment inſtituted by Auguſtus, whoſe court was the modeſt family 
of a private fenator, and whoſe military eftabliſhment was ealeu- 
lated for the defence of the frontiers, without any aſpiring views f 
—— or any ſerious apprehenſion: of a foreign invaſion. 


| Notwithſtanding the ſeeming probability of both theſe . 


the latter of them at leaſt is '-politiveby difowned by the language 


and conduct of Auguſtus. It is not eaſy to determine whether, on 


this occafion, he acted us the common father of the Roman world, 
or as the oppreſſor of liberty; whether he wiſhed to relieve the pro- 


vinces, or to impoveriſh the ſenate and the equeſtrian order. But 


no 
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no ſooner had he aſſumed the reins of government, than he fre- 


quently intimated the inſufficiency of the tributes, and the neceſſity 


of throwing an equitable proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and Italy. In the proſecution of this unpopular deſign, he 


advanced, however; by cautious and welt-weighed ſteps. The in- 


troduction of cuſtoms was followed by the eſtabliſhment of an ex- 


ciſe, and the ſcheme of taxation was completed by an artful aſſeffment 


on the real and perſonal property of the Roman citizens,who had been 
exempted from any kind of contribution above a century and a half. 


I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of money 
muſt have gradually eftabliſhed itſelf. It has been already obſerved, 


that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted to the capital by 


the ſtrong hand of conqueſt and power; a conſiderable part of it was 
reſtored to the induſtrious provinees by the gentle influence of oom- 


merce and arts. In the reign of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, duties 


_ were impoſed on every kind of merchandize, which through a thou- 
ſand channels flowed to the great center of opulence and luxury; 
and in whatfoever manner the law was expreſſed, it was the Roman 
purchaſer, and not the provincial :merchant, who paid the tax”. 


The cuſtoms. | 


The rate of the cuſtoms varied from the eighth to the fortieth part 


of the value of the commodity; and we have a right to ſuppoſe 


that the variation was directed by the unalterable maxims of pohey 


that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of luxury than on thoſe 


of neceſſity, and that the. productions raiſed or manufactured by the 


labour of the ſubjects of the empire, were treated with more in- 


dulgence than was ſhewn to the pernicious, or at leaſt the unpopular, 
commerce of Arabia and India? There is ill extant a long but 
imperfect catalogue of eaſtern commodities, ' which about the time 


of Alexander Severus were: ſubje& to the payment of duties; cinna- 


mon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, 


great variety of precious ſtones, among which the diamond was the 


maſt remarkable for its * and the emerald for its beauty ?? : 


5 Parthian 


The exciſe, 
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Parthian and Babylonian leather, gottons, ſilks, both raw and minus 
factured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs . We may obſerve that the 


uſe and value of thoſe effeminate than: (gradually roſe with 15. 


decline of the empire. tht; f 


II. The exciſe, introduced by Apes foci the dell wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It ſeldom exceeded one 
per cent.; but it comprehended whatever was ſold in the markets 
or by public auction, from the moſt conſiderable purchaſes of lands 
and houſes, to thoſe minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude and daily conſumption, Such a tax, 
as it affects the body of the people, has ever been the occaſion of 


clamour and diſcontent. An emperor well acquainted with the 


Tur en lega- 


cies and inhe- 
ritances. 


wants and reſources of the ſtate, was obliged to declare by a public 


edict, that the ſupport of the n e in a n meaſure on 
the produce of the exciſe. 


III. When Auguſtus reſolved to eltabli a permanent n 


force for the defence of his government againſt foreign and domeftic 


enemies, he inſtituted a peculiar treaſury for the pay of the ſoldiers, 
the rewards of the veterans, and the extraordinary expences of 
war. The ample revenue of the exciſe, though peculiarly appro- 


Priated to thoſe uſes, was found inadequate. To ſupply the defi- 


ciency, the emperor ſuggeſted a new tax of five per cent. on all 
legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were more tena- 
cious of property than of freedom. Their indignant murmurs were 
received by Auguſtus with his uſual temper. He candidly referred 
the whole buſineſs to the ſenate, and exhorted them to provide for 


the public ſervice by ſome other expedient of a leſs odious nature. 


They were divided and perplexed. He inſinuated to them, that 
their obſtinacy would oblige him to propgſe A general land-tax and 
capitation.: They acquieſced in ſilence The new impoſition on 
legacies, and inheritances, was however mitigated by ſome reſtric- 


ions. It did not take place unleſs the objekt was of a certain'valae, 


moſt 
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moſt probably, of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold *; nor could it 


be exacted from the netteſt of kin on the father's ſide. When 
the rights of nature and poverty were thus ſecured, it ſeemed 


167 


reaſonable, that a ſtranger, or a diſtant relation, who acquired an 
unexpected acceſſion of fortune, ſhould AY reſign a twentieth | 


part of it, for the benefit of the ſtate ** 


- Such a tax, plentiful as it muſt Neve l every wellthy 3 


munity, was moſt happily ſuited to the ſituation of the Romans, 
vrho could frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates 
of reaſon or caprice, without any reſtraint from the modern fetters 
of entails and ſettlements. Even the partiality of paternal affection, 
often loſt its influence over the ſtern. patriots of the commonwealth, 


and the diſſolute nobles of the empire; and if the father bequeathed 
to his ſon the fourth part of his eftate, he removed all ground 


of legal complaint. But a rich childleſs old man was a do- 


meſtic tyrant, and his power increaſed with his years and in- 
firmities. A ſervile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 


prætors and conſuls, courted his ſmiles, pampered his avarice, ap- 
plauded his follies, ferved his paſſions, and waited with impatience 


for his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were formed into 


a a moſt lucrative ſcience, thoſe who profeſſed it acquired a peculiar 
appellation; and the whole city, according to the lively deſerip- 
tions of ſatire, was divided between two parties, the hunters and 
their game. Feet while fo many unjuſt and extravagant wills 


were every day dictated by cunning, and ſubſeribed by folly,” a-few 


were the reſult of rational eſteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, 
who had ſo often defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow 
citizens; was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds *** x nor do the friends of the yor 


Pliny, ſeem to have been lefs generous to that amiable” orator 
Whatever was the motive of the teſtator, the treaſury claimed, with- 
out diſtinction, the twentieth part of his eſtate ; and in the courſe 


of 


1449 
> 


Suited to the 
laws and 
manners. 
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of two or three generations, the whole property of the ſubject 
muſt have gradually paſſed through the -coffers of the fate. 
In the firſt. and golden years of che reign of Nero, that prince, 
from a deſire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind. impulſe 
of benevolence, conceived a with of aboliſhing the oppreſſion of the 
Regulations cuſtoms and exciſe, The wifeſt ſenators applauded his magnanimity; 
pero,” | but they diverted him from the execution of a deſign, nn would 
have diſſolved the ſtrength and reſources of the republic. Had 
it indeed been poſſible to realize this dream of fancy, wen princes 
as Trajan and the Antonines would ſurely have embraced with 
ardour, the glorious opportunity of conferring ſo ſignal an obli- 
gation on mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the pub- 
lic burden, they attempted not to remove it. The mildneſs and 
preciſion of their Jaws, aſcertained the rule and meaſure of taxation, 
and protected the ſubje& of every rank againſt arbitrary interpre- 
rations, antiquated claims, and the inſolent vexation of the farmers 
of the revenue For it is ſomewhat ſingular, that in every age, 
the beſt and wiſeſt of the Roman governors perſevered in this per- 
nicious method of collecting the en drandlice at leaft of 
dme exciſe and cuſtomm 
2 The ſentiments, and, indecd, the pitti of is. were very 
535 different. from thoſe of the Antonines, Inattentive, or rather 
averſe to the welfare of Bis people, he found himſelf under the 
neceflity. of gratifying the inſatiate avarice, which he bad excited 
in the army. Of the ſexeral impoſitions introduced by Auguſtus, 
the twentieth on inheritances and legacies, was the moſt fruitful, 
as well as the moſt comprehenſive. As its influence was not con- 
fined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually increaſed with the 
gradual extenſion of the Ro aN CITY. The new citizens, though 
charged, on equal terms, with the payment of new taxes, which 
had not affected them as ſuhjects, derived an ample compenſation 


e rank they obtained, the privileges they acquiteil, and the 
fair 
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"EX 


were compelled to aſſume the vain title, and the real obliga- 
tions, of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious ſon of Se- 
verus contented with ſuch a meaſure of taxation, as had appeared 
ſufficient to his moderate predeceſſors. Inſtead of a twentieth, he 
exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and during his 
reign (for the ancient proportion was reſtored after his death) he 

cruſhed alike I one of the W under the een of his 


71 


iron ſcepter 
When all the | rhitlalet became liable to the Cd ane 


of Roman citizens, they ſeemed to acquire a legal exemption from the 
tributes which they had paid in their former condition of ſubjects. 


his pretended ſon. The old as well as the new taxes were, at the ſame 
time, levied in the provinces. It was reſerved for the virtue of Alexan- 
der to relieve them in a great meaſure from this intolerable grievance, 
by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth part of the ſum exacted at the 
time of his acceſſion . It is impoſſible to conjecture the motive that 


up with the moſt luxuriant growth, and in the ſucceeding age 


this hiſtory, we ſhall be too often ſummoned to explain the land-tax, 
the capitatin, and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and 


court, the army, and the capital. | 

As long as Rome and Italy were reſpected as the center of govern- 
ment, a national ſpirit was preſerved by the ancient, and inſenſibly 
imbibed by the adopted citizens. The principal commands of the 
army were filled by men who had received a liberal education, were 


Vor. I. ; 2 | well 


fair proſpect of honours and fortune that was thrown open to their 
ambition. But the favour, which implied a diſtinction, was loſt 
in the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluctant provincials 


engaged him to ſpare ſo trifling a remnant of the public evil; but 
the noxious weed, which had not been totally eradicated, again ſprang 


darkened the Roman world with its deadly ſhade. In the courſe. of 


The freedom 
of the city 
given to all 
the provin- 
cials, for tie 
purpoſe of 
taxation. 


Temporary 
reduction of 
the tribute, 


Such were not the maxims of government adopted by Caracalla'and | 


meat, that were exacted from the provinces, for the uſe of the 


Conſequences 
of the unii ers 
ſal freedom 
of Rome, 
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well inſtructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and who had 
riſen, by equal ape through the regular ſucceſſion of civil and mi. 


litary honours T0 their influence and example we may partly 


aſcribe. the modeſt obedience of the ian during the two firſt 
eenturies of the imperial hiſtory. 


But when the laſt encloſure of the Roman e was tram 


wn; pled down by Caracalla, the ſeparation of profeſſions gradually 


ſucceeded to the diſtinctien of ranks. The more poliſhed citizens 
of the internal provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and ma- 
giſtrates. The rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the peaſants 
and barbarians of the frontiers, who knew no country but their 
camp, no ſcience but that of war, no civil laws, and ſcarcely 
thoſe of military diſcipline. With bloody hands, ſavage manners, 


and deſperate reſolutions, they Wy: * but much alten 


ſubverted the chrone of the 


CHAR 
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CHAP. VIE 


The e and — ” of Munintin.—= Rebellion 11 
Africa and Ita h, under the authority of the Seriate.: 
55 Cui 77 ars. and $, editions —D iolent Deaths of . A. 


imin and bis Son, of Maximus and. Balbinus,, and 6 of 


f be three mee. * eee Games of 
en e 


n „ „ 
'F ch various # ms of ay which have prevailed i in — 
E worldy an hereditary monarchy ſeems: to preſent the faireſt 
280 for fdjeute. Is it poſſible to relate, without an indignant 
fmile, that on the father's deceaſe, the property of à nation, 
; * chat of a drove of oxen, deſcends to his infant ſon, as yet 
known to manktind and to himſelf; and that the braveſt war- 
riors and the wiſeſt ſtateſmen, relinquiſhing- their natural right to 
empire, approach the royal cradle with bended knees and pro- 
teſtations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and declamation may 
paint theſe obvious topics in the moſt dazzling colours, but our 
more ſerious thoughts will reſpe& a uſeful prejudice, that eſta- 
bliſhes' a rule of ſucceſſion, independent of the paſſions of man- 
kind; and we ſhall cheerfully acquieſce in any expedient. that 
deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed, the ideal] daun 
of giving themſelves a maſter. 

In the cool ſhade of retirement, we may 1 ai imaginary, 
forms of government, in which the ſcepter ſhall be conſtantly be- 
ſtowed on the moſt worthy; by the free and: uncorrupt ſuffrage of 
the whole community. Experience overturns theſe airy. fabrics, 
Z 2 and 
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and teaches us, that in a large ſociety, the election of a monarch 
can never devolve to the wiſeſt, or to the moſt numerous part of 
the people. The army is the only order of men ſufficiently united 
to concur in the ſame ſentiments, and powerful enough to impoſe- 


them on the reſt of their fellow-citizens : but the temper of ſoldiers, 
habituated at once to violence and to ſlavery, renders. them very 


unfit guardians of a legal, or even a civil conſtitution. Juſtice, 
humanity, or political wiſdom, are qualities they are too little- 
acquainted with in themſelves, to appreciate them in others. Va- 


lour will acquire their eſteem, and liberality will purchaſe their 
ſüffragez but the firſt of theſe merits, is often lodged in the moſt 
ſavage breaſts; the latter can only exert itſelf at the expence of the 
public; and both may be turned nn the even of the jonny 


40 bk the ambition of a daring rival. 
Want of it in 
the Roman 


The ſuperior prerogative of birth, ns it I Steinel the FO 
tion of time and popular opinion, is the plaineſt, and leaſt invidious, 
of all diſtinctions among mankind. The acknowledged right 


arms the cruelty of the monarch. To the firm eſtabliſnment of this 


idea, we owe the peaceful ſucceſſion, and mild adminiſtration, of 
European monarchies. To the defect of it, we muſt attribute the 
frequent civil wars, through which an Aſiatic Defpot is obliged to 


| cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Vet, even in the Eaſt, 


the ſphere of contention is uſually limited to the princes of the 


reigning houſe, and as ſoon as the fortunate candidate has removed: 


his brethren, by the ſword and the bow-ftring, he no longer enter- 
tains any jealouſy of his meaner ſubjects. But the Roman empire, 
after the authority of the ſenate had ſunk into contempt, was a 


_ vaſt ſcene of confuſion. The royal, and even noble, families of 


1 the provinces, had long ſince been led in triumph before the car of 


the baughty republicans. The ancient families of Rome had 
ſueceſſively fallen beneath the tyranny of the Cæſars; and whilſt 
thoſe 
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thoſe princes were ſhackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and. 


diſappointed by the repeated failure of their poſterity , it was im- 
poſſible that any idea of hereditary ſucceſſion ſhould have taken- 
root in the minds of their ſubjects. The right to the throne, which. 
none could claim from birth, every one aſſumed from merit. The 

daring hopes of ambition were ſet looſe from the ſalutary reſtraints 

of law and prejudice; and the laſt of mankind might, without folly, 
entertain a hope of being raiſed by valour and fortune to a rank 
in the army, in which a ſingle crime would enable him to wreſt 
the ſcepter of the world from his feeble and unpopular maſter. 


After the murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of 


Maximin, no emperor could think himſelf ſafe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peaſant of the frontier might aſpire to that 
ee, but dangerous ſtation. 
About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor . 
returning from an eaſtern expedition, halted in Thrace, to cele- 


brate, with military games, the birth-day of his younger ſon, Geta. 


The country flocked in crowds to behold their ſovereign, and a 
young barbarian of gigantic ſtature earneſtly ſolicited, in his rude 
dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for the prize of wreſt- 


ling. As the pride of diſcipline would have been diſgraced in the 


overthrow of a Roman ſoldier by a Thracian peaſant, he was 


matched with the ſtouteſt followers of the camp, ſixteen of whom 


he ſucceſſively laid on the ground. His victory was rewarded by 
ſome trifling gifts, and a permiſſion to inliſt in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was diftinguiſhed above a crowd of 
recruits, dancing and exulting after the faſhion of his country. 


nink and. 
f.rtunes-of 
Maximin. 


As ſoon as he perceived that he had attracted the emperor's notice, 
he inſtantly ran up to his horſe, and followed him on foot, without 


the leaſt appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. Thra- 
„ cian,” ſaid Severus, with aſtoniſhment, art thou diſpoſed to 


40 * wreſtle after thy race? Moſt willingly, — replied the un- 


8 


wearied 
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His military 
ſervice and 
onoufrs. 


of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to ſerve under the aſſaſſin 6f 
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wearied youth, and, almoſt in a breath, overthrew feven of the | 
ſtrongeſt ſoldiers in the army. A gold collar. was the prize of 
his matchleſs vigour and activity, and he was immediately ap- 
pointed to ſerve in the horſe guards, who pr Age INE" on the 
perſon of the ſovereign *. 

Maximin, for that was his name, aud born on the territories 


of the empire, deſcended from a mixed race of barbarians. His 
father was a Goth, and his mother, of the nation of the Alani. 
He diſplayed, on every occaſion, a valour equal to his ſtrength; 


and his native fierceneſs was ſoon tempered or diſgaiſed by the 
knowledge of the world. Under the reign of Severus and his ſon, 


he obtained the rank of centurion, with- the favour and eſteem 
of both thoſe princes, the former of whom was an excellent judge 


Caracalla, Honour taught him to decline the effeminate inſults of 
Elagabalus. On the acceſſion of Alexander he returned to court; 


and was placed by that prince, in a ſtation. uſeful to: the ſervice; 
and honourable to himſelf, The fourth legion, to which he was 


appointed tribune, ſoon became, under his care, the beſt diſciplined 
of the whole army. With the general applauſe of the ſoldiers, 


who beſtowed on their favourite hero the names of: Ajax and 


Conſj irzey 


of Maximin. 


Hercules, he was ſucceſſively promoted to the firſt military com- 
' mands *, and had not he ſtill retained too much of his ſavage origin, 


the emperor might perhaps have given his * in nn to the 
ſon of Maximin. | 

| Inſtead of ſecuring his fidelity, cheſs favours Ltd only to in- 
flame the ambition of the Thracian peaſant, who deemed his 
fortune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was conſtrained to 
acknowledge a ſuperior. Though a ſtranger to real wiſdom, he 
was not devoid of a ſelfiſh cunning, which ſhewed him, that the 


emperor had loſt the affection of the army, and taught him to 


improve their diſcontent to his own advantage. It is eaſy for faction 
| - and 
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troops liſtened with pleaſure to the emiſſaries of Maximin. They 
bluſhed at their own ignominious patience, which during thirteen 
years had ſupported the vexatious diſcipline impoſed by an effemi- 
nate Syrian, the timid ſlave of his mother and of the ſenate. It 
was time, they cried, to caſt away that uſeleſs phantom of the civil 
power, and to elect for their prince and general a real ſoldier, edu- 
cated in camps, exerciſed in war, who would affert the glory, and 
_ diſtribute among his companions the treaſures, of the empire. A 
great .army, commanded by the emperor in perſon, was at that 
time afſembled on the banks of the Rhine againſt the Germans; 


and the important care of training and. reviewing the new levies, 


was intrufted to Maximin. One day as he entered the field of exer- 
ciſe, the troops, either from a ſudden impulſe or a formed conſpi- 
racy, faluted him emperor, ſilenced by their loud acclamations his 
abſtinate refuſal, and haſtened to conſummate their rebellion * the 
murder of Alexander Severus. 
I be circumſtances of his death are variouſly ha. The wri- 
ters, who ſuppoſe that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude and 
ambition of Maximin, affirm, that after taking a frugal repaſt in 


ſeventh hour of the day, a party of his own guards broke into the 
and unſuſpecling prince *. If we credit another, and indeed a more 


merous detachment, at the diſtance of ſeveral miles from the head 
Garters; and he truſted fox ſucceſs rather to the ſecret wiſhes than 
to the public declarations of the great army. Alexander had ſuffi- 
cient time to awaken a faint ſenſe of loyalty among his troops; but 
their relucant ee of fidelity quickly vaniſhed on the ap- 


pearance 


and calumny to ſhed their poiſon on the adminiſtration ob the beſt 
of princes, and to accuſe even their virtues by artfully confounding 
them with their vices, to which they bear the neareſt affinity. The 
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Murder of 
Alexander 


Severus. 


the ſight of the Army; he retired to ſleep, and that about the | 
mperial tent, and, with many wounds, aſſaſſinated their virtuous. 


probable account, Mention was inveſted with the purple by a nu- 
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5 Mamza, pag and wk rted, Filer, into his tent, deſirous at 
leaſt to conceal his'aq af proaching ev the inſults of the multi- 
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tude. He was Bos kene by A tri bune and fome centutions, the 
miniſters o of death ; but Jntlead of receiving with manly reſolution 
the inevitable firoke, his unayailing cries and entreaties diſgraced 
the lalt moments of his life, and converted! into contempt ſome por- 
tion of che juſt, Pity. which his ! innocence and misfortunes muſt in- 
ſpire. _ His, mother, Mamza, whoſe pride and avarice he loudly 
accuſed as the cauſe of his ruin, periſhed with her ſon. The moſt 
faithful of his friends were ſacrificed to the firſt fury of che ſoldiers. 
Others were reſerved for the more deliberate cruelty of the e uſurper, 
and thoſe who experienced the mildeſt treatment were ripped « of 


their reren, and ignominiouſly driven from. the court and 
| army K. 19 „ 10120 —.— 73 2 

Tyranny of The former tyrants Caligula and ADE Comnodus at Gaal 

—— were. all diſſolute and unexperienced youths 7, educated in the pur- 
ple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, as Janis of Rome, 

and the perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin Was 

derived from a different ſource, the fear of contempt. Though he 

depended on the attachment of the ſoldiers, who loved him for vir- 

tues like their own, he was conſcious: that his mean and barbarian 

origin, his ſavage appearance, and his total ignorance. of the arts 

and inſtitutions of civil life ', formed a very unfavourable contraſt 

with the amiable manners af the unhappy, Alexander. He rem 

beredz that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited before che 
doors of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied admittance 
by the inſolence of their ſlaves, He recollected too the friendſhip 
of a few who had relieved his poverty, and aſſiſted his riſing hopes. 
But thoſe who had ſpurned, and thoſe who had protected the Thra- 


cian, 
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cian, were guilty of the ſame crime, the knowledge of his original 
obſcurity. For this crime many were put to death; and by the exe- 
cution of ſeveral of his benefactors, Maximin publiſhed, in charac- 
ters of blood, the indelible hiſtory of his baſeneſs and ingratitude ?. 
The dark and ſanguinary ſoul of the tyrant, was open to every 
ſuſpicion againſt thoſe among his ſubjects who were the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed with 


the ſound of treaſon, his cruelty was unbounded and unrelenting. 
A conſpiracy againſt his life was either diſcovered or imagined, and 


Magnus, a conſular ſenator, was named as the principal author of 


it. Without a witneſs, without a trial, and without an opportunity 


of defence, Magnus, with four thouſand of his ſuppoſed accom- 
plices, were put to death; Italy and the whole empire were infeſted 
with innumerable ſpies and informers. On the ſlighteſt accuſation, 
the firſt of the Roman nobles, who had governed provinces, com- 


manded armies, and been adorned with the conſular and triumphal 
ornaments, were chained on the public carriages, and hurried away 
to. the emperor's preſence. Confiſcation, exile, or ſimple death, 


were eſteemed uncommon inſtances of his lenity. Some of the un- 
fortunate ſufferers he ordered to be ſewed up in the hides of flaugh- 


tered animals, others to be expoſed to wild beaſts, others again to 


be beaten to death with clubs. During the three years of his reign, 
he diſdained to viſit either Rome or Italy. His camp, occafionally 


removed from the banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the Danube, was 
the ſeat of his ſtern, deſpotiſm, which trampled on every principle 


of law and Juſtice, and was ſupported by the avowed power of the 
ſword, No man of noble birth, elegant accompliſhments, or kxnow- 


ledge of civil buſineſs, was ſuffered near his perſon ; and the court 
of a Roman emperor revived the idea of thoſe ancient chiefs of 
ſlaves and gladiators, whoſe * power had left a deep impreſſion 
S of terror and deteſtation '*. | 
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As long as the ertelty of Maximin was confined to the iNlufttious 
ſetiators, '6r even tothe bold alvetitarets, who in the court of arty 
ene themſtlves'to the captice of fortune, the body of the people 

viewed their ſufferings with thdiffetentt, ot pethaps with pleaſure. 


But hie tyrant's vater, Nithulated by the infatiate Uefires f the 


boldiers, at length attacked the public property. Every tity of the 
empire was pol 


ed of an independent revenue, deſtibed to Pur- 
rn for the multitutke, and to Tupply the ecpences of the 


Sames and entertaintents. By a ſingle act of authority, the whole 


mafs'of wealth was at once confiſcated for the uſe of the imperial 7 
rreaſury. The temples were ſtripped of their moſt valuable offer 

ings of gold and filver, and the ſtatues of gods, heroes, and empe- 
rors were melted down and coined into money. Theſe impious or- 
ders could not be exeeuted without tumults and maſſacres, as in many 
places the people choſe rather to die in the defence of their altars, 
old in the midſt of peace their cities expoſed to the ra- 
pine and cruelty of war. The ſoldiers themſelves, among "whom: 
this facriligeous plunder. was. diſtributed, received i it with a bluſh; s. 
and, hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded the jult 
reproaches of their. friends and relations. Throughout the Roman 
world a general ery of indignation. was. heard, imploring vengeance | 
on the common. enemy of human kind; and a at length, by an act of 


private oppreſſion, a peaceful and unarmed province. a driven i into 
2 * "EN el * 2 1 17 711 47 15 x 4a 7 
rebellion againſt him ie (fr 


The procurator of Africa was a ſervant worthy or ſych 7 a maſter, 


AY who conſidered the fines and' confiſcations of the nobles as one of 


the moſt fruitful branches of the imperial tevenue. An i iniquitous, 


ſentence had been proncune ed agalnſt ſome '5pulent youths of that. 
cbüntfy, che execution, of which Would have : ſtipped them: of far 


the greater part of their patfimony,. Ia this e extremity, a reſolution 
that muſt eier ec ral or. Prevent their ruins v was: e dickated by 


1160 12 16091 1 8 OY ' deſpair. 
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| deſpair... A reſpite | of three days, ghrained with difficulty from the 


| rapacious treaſurer, was, empl. oyed in collecting from their eſtates a 
great number of ſlaxes and peaſants,, bli lly. deyoted to the com- 
mands, « of their r_lords, : and armed with the ruſtie weapons of clubs 
= and axes. The leaders 8 of the conſpiraey, as they were admitted 


to the. audience of che procurator, ſtabhed him with the daggers 


concealed under their garments, and, by the aſſiſtance of their tu- 
multuary train, ſeized on the little town of Thyſdrus, and erected 
the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the ſovereign of the Roman em- 
pire, They reſted their hopes on the hatred of mankind-agai 


that deteſted tyrant, an emperor whoſe. mild virtues had already ac- 


quired the love and eſteem, of the Romans, and whoſe authority 


oxer.the province would give weight and ſtability to the 1 
Gordianus, their proconſul, and the object of their choice, re- 


179 


Maximin, and [they judicioully reſolved to ſet up in oppoſition-to | 


fuſed, with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous honour, and begged 


With tears. that they would ſuffer him to terminate in peace a ons 
and innocent life, without ſtaining his feeble age with civil blood. 
Their menaces compelled him to accept the imperial purple, his 
only refuge indeed againſt the jealous cruelty of Maximin; ſince, 
according to the. reaſoning of tyrants, thoſe, who have been eſteemed 
worthy. of the throne deſerve. death, and. thoſe who deliberate. au 
. rebelles 15 f 
Ihe family of 8 was one of 1 ad b illuſtrious, * the 
Roman ſenate. >, On the father's ſide. he was: deſcended. from the 
Gracchi, on his mother's,. from the emperor: Trajan. A great eſtate 
enabled him to ſupport. the dignity of his birth, and, in the enjoy- 
mant of it, he. diſplaxed an elegant taſte and beneficent diſpoſition. 
palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by the. great Pompey, had 
Warn during ſeveral generations, in the paſſeſſion of Gordian's fa- 
mily . It was diſtinguiſhed hy ancient trophies of naval; vigtoriggs. 
and, decorated with the works of modern painting. His villa on the 
l AA 2 road 
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road to Prentfle, Was deltbrated for baths'of fi igularbeautyandex at, 
for three ſtately rooms f a hundred feet in length; and for a magnifi- 
cenb portico, ſupported by two hundred columns of the four moſt- 
curious and voſtly forts of marble . The Public ſhows exhibited” at 
his expence, and in which the peop ' wereentertained with many hun- 
114i) rdrędsef wild beaſts and glatliators “; ſeem to ſurpaſs the fortune — a 
3 >” ubje@,,andwl it the liberality of 5 magiſtrates was confined to 
| a few:folemn-feſtivals.in-Rome,' the magnificence of Gordi an was . 
peated, when he Was edile, every month in the year, and extended! 
during bis conſulſhip, to the principal cities of Italy. He was twice 
jevated to the laſt · mentioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; 
for he pod the uncommon advantage of deſerving the eſteem: . 
of virtuous princes, without-alarming the jealouſy, of tyrants. - His. 
long life was innocently ſpent in the ſtudy of letters and the peace - 
ful honours of Rome; and, tilk he was named proconſul of Africa: 
by the voice of the ſenate and the approbation of Alexander , he 
appears prudently to have declined the command of armies; and the 
government of provinces. As long as that emperor lived, Africa 
was happy under the adminiſtration of his worthy repreſentative 3 
'T nien barbarous Maximin had uſurped the throne, Gordiamus 
alleviated the miſeries which he was unable to prevent. When he 
relettumly accepted the purple, he was above fourſcore years old ;- 
a laſt and valuable remains of the happy age af the Arttonines;; 
R whoſe-virtues he revived in his own conduct, and elebrated ig an 5 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the venerable proconſul 
ſon, who had aceompanied him into; Africa as his mantel wwe 
hkewiſe declared emperor... His manners were! leſp Pura, but, his: 
character; was equally amiable with chat of his father. Twentyrtwo, 
knowledged concubines, ancha - library of ſiæ ty- two thouſand vo · 
lumes, atteſted the variety of his inclinations ; and: from the pro- 
dicse Nhich he left bebiad him, ii appears chat both che one and 
| ae dehgned kor, ue eee be 


n | Roman: 


80 imagined; lain concealed in the luxuri 
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Roman people ackhowledged-i in the fentures of Aenpbenper Gül 

the reſemblance of Scipio Africanus, reeollected with pleaſurerthar : 

his mother was the grand: daughter of Antoninus Pius, and reſted the 

public hope on thoſe latent virtues which had hitherto; as-they:fondhy: - 

indolence of a private Hife- 

As footi as the Gordians had appeaſed the firxſt tumult ef a popd3 They folicte 

hat dlection, they removed their' court t6/ Carthage! They were nen tion of their 

ceived with the acrlamations of the Africatis, who Ronoured their bort. 

virtues; and who; ſince the viſit of Hadrian, had” never betielÞ che 1 

majeſty of a Roman emperor! > But theſe wait acethwations' heather? 

Aretipthened' or confirmed the” titſe of the Gerdians. They werd 

induced by principle, as well as intereſt, to ſolicit the approbation 

of the ſenate; and a deputation of the nobleſt provincials was ſent;- 

without delay, to Rome, to relate and juſtify the ebnduct of their! 

countrymen; who; having long ſuffered with patience, were at lengtł 

reſdlved to act with vigour, The letters of the new prinees were 

modeſt and reſpectful, excuſing the neceſſity which had obliged 

them to accept che imperial title; but ſubmitting: __ e ee n 4 

their: fate; to the fupreme judgment of the ſenate 
The inclinations of tlie ſenate were neither doubtful nor © divided The ſenate- 
THe: BittH and noble alliances of the Gordians, had intimately: ee 
ebnnected them with the moſt illuſtrious houſes of Rome. Their 

fortune had created” many dependants in that aſſembly, their merit 

had acquired many friends. Their mild adminiſtration opened tlie 

flattering proſpect of the reſtoration, not only of the civil but even 

6f:+the" republican” government. The terror of military vio- 

lente; hick That! firſt obliged the {hate to forget the murder of 

Alexander and wiratifythe clectibn of à birbarian (peaſant nee 

produced a contrary effect and provoked them to uſſert the in jured 

rights of freedom and humanity.” The Hatred of Maximin towards 

dhe fenate was declared anf implaeable: the tameſt ſubfffffidni had 


not appeaſod his furyz the $10" cautibu 8 would” nor rel 


Amo move 
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move , his | ſuſpicions ; ; and even the care of their own ſafety _ urged 


9 of 


them to ſhare the fortune of an enterpriſe, of which (if unſuceeſsful) 
they, were ſure to be the firſt victims, Theſe conſiderations, and 


perhaps others of A more private nature, were debated. i In a previous 


conference of the conſuls and the magiſtrates. | , As ſoon as. their 


reſolutipn was decided, they convoked | in the, temple of Caſtor the 


whole body « of the ſenate, according to an Ancient form of ſecrecy ** 7 


| calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal thar decrees, 
* Conſeript fathers,“ ſaid the conſul Syllanus, £6 the two Gordians, 
c * both of conſular dignity, the one your proconſul, the other Your 


aa « lieutenant, have been declared emperors by the general conſent. 


and decl ak 
Maximin a 


public enemy. 


Aſſumes the 


command of 


Rome and 


Italy, 


ö « ol 


« of Africa. Let us return thanks,” he boldly continued, * 6 to the 


« * youth of Thyſdrus ; ; let us return thanks to the faithful. people 
rthage, our g enerous deliverers from an horrid monſter,— Th 


5 F 


I hy do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly ? Why, do you c 
9 oſe anxious looks on each other? Why heſitate ?, Maximin 


* 


WV 


« is a public enemy! may his enmity ſoon expire with him, and 
« may we long enjoy the prudence and felicity « of Gordian the fan 5 


« ther, the valour and conſtancy of Gordian the ſon ** ! . The 
noble ardour of the conſul revived the languid ſpirit « of the ſenate. 
By. an, unanimous deeree the election of the Gordians Was ratified, | 
Maximin, his ſon, and his adherents, were pronounced enemies of 


their country, and liberal rewards were offered to whoſoever bad : 


the FOPrage | and good fortune to deſtroy them. 


During the Emperor's abſence, a detachment of the Pratoriag. 


guards, remained at Rome, to protect Or rather to command the 


capital. The prefect Vitalianus had ſignalized his fidelity to Maxi- 
min, by the alacrity with which he had obeyed, and even prevented, 
the cruel mandates of the tyrant... His death alone could reſcye the 
authority, of the ſenate and the hves of the ſenator 8. from a ſtate of | 


danger, and, ſuſpence. Before their reſolyes had tranſpired, a quæſtor 


198 


and Tome tribunes were commiſſioned t to take his devoted life. 
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They executed the order tt eq qual boldneſs and ſucceſs ; - and with 
their bloody daggers in their Bac, ran through the Flite! 


cat 6 Sod Lt? 


pro- 


claiming to the people and the foldiers, the news of the happy re- 
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volution. The enthuſiaſm of liberty was ſeconded by the promiſe 
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of : a large b in Lade and . dhe ſtataes 4 Maximin 


att ih dsr of ike two Gordlade and the aus, 41 : 


3. 


the example of Rome was followed by the reſt of! Italy. 

A new ſpirit had ariſen in that aſſembly, whoſe long patience Ya 
been infulted by wanton deſpotiſm and military licence. The 
ſenate aſſumed the reins of government, and, with a ca lm f intre- 
| pidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cauſe of freedom. Among 
the conſular ſenators recommended by their merit and ſervices to the 


favour of the emperor Alexander, it was ealy to ſelect twenty, 


inn 


16005 1 TS, DN 
War. 0 theſe was the defence of Italy intruſted. Each was ap- 


aste 


un equal to- the command: of an army, and the conduct of a. 


* 1 
183 


and prepares 
for a civil 


War. 


pointed t to act i in His reſpective department, authorized to enrol and 


diſcipline the Tealian youth; and inſtructed to fortify the ports and 


* 5 TCM Ain 4 35341 


Xi againſt the impending invaſion of Maximin. A number 
of deputies, choſen from the moſt illuſtrious of the ſenatorian and; 
equeſtrian: orders, were diſpatched at the ſame time to the governors, 
of the ſeveral provinces, earneſtly conjuring them to fly to the 
alfift ſtance of their country, and to remind the nations of their: 


ancient ties-of friendſhip. with the Roman. ſenate and people. The 


general reſpect with Which theſe deputies were received, and the 
zeal of Italy and the provinces, in. favour of the ſenate, ſufficiently- 
prove that the ſubjects of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon: 
diſtrefs, in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppreſſion: than from reſiſtance. The conciouſneſs of that melan 
choly truth, inſpires 7 degree of perſevering fury, ſeldom to be 


found in thoſe civil wars artificially ſupported for. the benefit of a few. 
een and deſigning leaders. 
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But while the cauſe of 1 Gordians was embraced with ſuch 
diffuſive ardour, the Gordians themſelves were no more. The 
feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a ſmall band of 
Veterans, and a fierce hoſt of barbarians, attacked a faithful, but 
unwarlike province. The younger Gordian ſallied out to meet the 


enemy at the head of a few guards, and a numerous undiſciplined 


multitude, educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His uſe · 


leſs valour ſerved only to procure him an honourable death, in the 
field of battle. His aged father, whoſe reign had not exceeded 


Election of 


Maximus and 


Balbinus by 
the ſenate. 


eh July. 


thirty-ſix days, put an end to his life on the firſt news of the de- 
feat. Carthage, deſtitute of defence, opened her gates to the con- 
queror, and Africa was expoſed to the rapacious cruelty of a ſlave, | 
obliged to ſatisfy his . maſter with A "Age, account of | 
blood and treaſure * 

The fate of the Cats filled Rome with Joſt, but unexpected 
terror. The ſenate, convoked in the temple of Concord, affected to 


tranſact the common buſineſs of the day; and ſeemed to decline, 


with trembling anxiety, the conſideration of their own, and the 


public danger. A ſilent conſternation prevailed on the aſſembly, b 


till a ſenator, of the name and family of Trajan, awakened his 
brethren from their fatal lethargy. He repreſented to them, chat 
the choice of cautious dilatory meaſures had been long ſince out of 
their power 3 that Maximin, implacable. by nature, and exaſperated 
by i injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the military 


force of the empire; and that their only remaining alternative, 


Was either to meet him bravely i in the field, or tamely to expect | 
the tortures and ignominious death reſerved for unſucceſsful re- 


bellion. 85 We have loſt, continued he, two excellent princes; 3 but 
"286 unleſs we defert ourſelves, the hopes of the republic have not 


« periſhed with the Gordians. Many are the ſenators, whoſe, vir- 
6 tues have deſerved, and whoſe abilities would ſuſtain, the imperial - 


« dignity. 


or THE NOA FM FRE: 


« Aigtity. Let us elect toro emperors, one Uf whom may con- 
| 4 duet bon war 1 the Ronin Whit” — 


4; « expoſe myſelf to the Unter 400 envy of the MO 400 
C4 give my vote if favour of Maximus and Balbinbs. Ratify my 
« choice, conſeript fathers, | or appoint in their place, A 1010 
4 worthy of the empire.” The general appreenfidh "filededd the 
whiſpers of jealouſy ; ; the merit of the candidates Was- univerſally 
acknowledged; and the houſe reſounded "with the ſincere acclama- 


tions, "of © long life and victory to the emperors Maximus and 


* Balbinus. You are happy in the judgment of the ſenate; way 
© the republic be happy under your adminiſtrationn“ !“? 
0 he virtues and the reputation of the new emperors juſtified the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 


plents ſeemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department 


of) peace, and war, without leaving room for jealous emulation. Bal- 
binus was an admired orator, a poet of diſtinguiſhed fame, and a 
viſe mag iſtrate, who had exerciſed- with innocence and applauſe, 


1 Jurildiction in almoſt all the interior Provinces | of the 


Af Holte 1 {12 . we 
empire. His birth was noble , his fortune affluent, his manners 


hberal and affable. - In him, the love of pleaſure was corrected by a 
enſe of dignity, nor bad the habits of eaſe deprived him of” 2 
9. 54 

capacity, for bulinefs.. The mind of Maximus was formed in a 
ropgher mould. y his valour and abilities he had raiſed himſelf 


from the menneſt origin to the firſt employments of the ſtate and 


army. His vidtoties | over the. Sarmatians and the e Germans, the 


auſterity of of k | 
he Was al of the 00 Lee the ins” of a 0 
i 19 affections were engaged in favour of the more amiable Bat« 
The two colleagues had both been conſuls; (Balbinus had 
wee ie that honorable office)" Both had been named among 
he rhienty lieutena nants of the ſenate, "and fince the one was: faxty 
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and the other ſeventy-four years old , they had both attained the 
full maturity of age and experience. 

After the ſenate had conferred on Maximus and Balbinus an 
equal portion of the conſular and tribunitian powers, the title of Fa- 
thers of their Country and the joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they 
aſcended to the capitol, to return thanks to the gods, protectors of 
Rome *?. The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice were diſturbed by a ſedi- 


tion of the people. The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid 


Maximus, nor did they ſufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 


Their increafing numbers ſurrounded the temple of Jupiter; with ob- 


ſtinate cJamours they aſſerted their inherent right of conſenting to 
the election of their fovereign, and demanded, with an apparent 


moderation, that beſides the two. emperors choſen by the ſenate, a 


third ſhould be added of the family of the Gordians, as a juſt re- 
turn of gratitude to thoſe princes who had ſacrificed their lives for 
the republic. At the head of the city guards, and the youth of the 
equeſtrian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut their way 
through the ſeditious multitude. The multitude, armed with ſticks 
and ſtones, drove them back into the eapitol. It js prudent to yield, 
when the conteſt, whatever may be the iſſue of it, muſt be fatal 


to both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the grandſon 


of the elder, and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced to 


the people, inveſted with the ornaments and title of Cæſar. The 


tumult was appeaſed by this eaſy condeſcenſion; and the twa 


Maximin pre- 
pares to a:- 


tack the ſe- 
nate and their 
_ emperors, 


emperors, when they were peaceably acknowledged in , pre- 

er? to defend Italy againſt the common enemy. . 
Whilſt in Rome and Africa revolutions: ſucceeded FRAY other with 
8 rapidity, the mind of Maximin was agitated by the 
moſt furious paſſions, He is ſaid to have received the news of the 
rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree of the ſenate againſt 
him, not with the temper of a man, but the rage of a wild. beaſt; 
gc as it could not 3 itſelf. on the diſtant ſenate, threat- 
ened 
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ened the life of his ſon, and of his friends; and of all who ven- 
tured to approach his perſon. The grateful intelligence of the 
death of the Gordians, was quickly followed by the aſſurance that 


the ſenate, laying aſide all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had 


ſubſtituted in their room two emperors, with whoſe merit he could 


not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only conſolation left to 


Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained by arms. The 
ſtrength of the legions had been aſſembled by Alexander from all 


parts of the empire. Three . ſucceſsful campaigns” againſt the 


Germans and the Sarmatians, had raiſed their fame, confirmed their 
diſcipline, and even inereaſed their numbers, by filling the ranks 


with the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had 


been ſpent in war, and the candid ſeverity of hiſtory cannot refuſe 


him the valour of a ſoldier, or even the abilities of an experienced 
general . It might naturally be expected, that a prince of ſuch a cha- 


racter, inſtead of ſuffering the rebellion to gain ſtability by delay, ſhould 
immediately have marched from the banks of the Danube to thoſe 
of the Tyber, and that his victorious army, inſtigated by contempt 
for the ſenate; and eager to gather the ſpoils of Italy, ſhould have 
burned with: impatience to- finiſh the eaſy and lucrative conqueſt 
Vet as far as we can truſt to the obſcure chronology of that period **, 
it appears that the operations of ſome foreign war deferred the 
Italian expedition to the enſuing ſpring. From the prudent: con- 
duct of Maximin, we may learn that the ſavage features of his 


character have been exaggerated by the pencil of party, that his . 


paſſions, however impetuous, ſubmitted to the force of reaſon, and 


that the barbarian» poſſeſſed. ſomething} of the generous ſpirit of BY 
Sylla, who ſubdued the enemies of Rome, mne himſelf 


to revenge his: priwate inurigs „14d 0% 

When the troops of Maximin, 3 in er a order, 
arrived at the foot of the Julian Alps, they were terriſied by the 
10 and deſolation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
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gems _ villages and open towns had been deſerted on their approach, by the 
inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, the proviſions removed, 

or deſtroyed, the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 

which could afford either ſhelter or ſubſiſtence to an invader. Such 

kad been the wiſe orders of the generals of the ſenate ; whoſe de- 
fign''was to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin by 

the flow operation of famine, and to conſume his ſtrength in the 

fieges of the principal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully 

. ſtored with men and proviſions from the deſerted country. Aquileia 
Aquileia. feceived and withſtood the firſt ſhock of the invaſton. The ſtreams 
that iſſue from the head of the Hadriatie gulf, ſwelled by the melting 

of the winter ſnows , oppoſed an unexpected obſtacle to the arms 
of Maximin. At length, on a ſingular bridge, eonſtructed with 
art and difficulty, of large hogſheads, he tranfported his army to 
the oppoſite bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aquileia, demoliſhed the ſuburbs, and employed the 
timber of the buildings in the engines and towers, with which on 
every fide he attacked the city. The walls, fallen to decay, during 
the ſecurity of a long peace, had been haſtily repaired on this ſud- 
den emergency; but the firmeſt defence of Aquileia conſiſted in the 
conſtancy of the citizens; all ranks of whom, inſtead of being 
diſmayed, were animated by the extreme danger, and their know- 
ledge of the tyrant's unrelenting temper. Their courage was 
ſupported and directed by Criſpinus and Menophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the fenate, who, with a ſmall body of regular 
troops, had thrown themſelves into the befieged place. The army 
of Maximin was repulſed in repeated attacks, his machines de- 
ſtroyed by ſhowers of artificial fire, and the generous enthuſiaſm of 
the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of ſucceſs, by the 
opinion, chat Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated 1 in n in 
n 2 of his diſtreſſed ee 10 


The 
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The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna, 
to ſecure that important place, and to haſten the military prepa- 
rations, beheld the event of the war in the more faithful mirror of 
reaſon and policy, He was too ſenſible, that a ſingle town could 
not reſiſt the perſevering efforts of a great army; and he dreaded, 


leaſt the enemy, tired with the obſtinate reſiſtance of Aquileia, 


ſhould on a ſudden relinquiſh the fruitleſs ſiege, and march directly 


towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the cauſe of freedom 
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muſt then be committed to the chance of a battle; and what arms 


could he oppoſe to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube? 
Some troops newly levied among the generous but enervated youth 
of Italy; and a body of German auxiliaries, on whoſe firmneſs in 


the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midſt of theſe 


juſt alarms, the ſtroke of domeſtic conſpiracy puniſhed the crimes 
of Maximin, and delivered Rome and the ſenate from the calamities 
that would _ have attended the victory of an enraged barba- | 


Tian. 

The . of W had nie experienced any of the 
common miſeries of a ſiege, their magazines were plentifully ſup- 
plied, and ſeveral fountains within the walls aſſured them an in- 
exhauſtible reſource of freſh water. The ſoldiers of Maximin 


Murder of 

Maximin and 
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A. D. 238, 
April. 


were, on the contrary, expoſed to the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 


and the horrors of famine. The naked country was ruined, the 


rivers filled with the ſlain and polluted with blood. A ſpirit of 
deſpair and diſaffection began to diffuſe itſelf among the troops; 
and as they were cut off from all intelligence, they eaſily believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cauſe of the ſenate; and that 
they were left as devoted victims to periſh under the impregnable 


walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was exaſperated 


by diſappointments, which he imputed to the cowardice - of his 


army; and his wanton and all-timed cruelty, inſtead of ftriking 


terror, inſpired hatred and a juſt deſire of revenge. A party of 


Prætorian 


Hrs portrait, 


| preſented, of every ſentiment that diſtinguiſhes a civilized or 


Joy of the 
Roman world. 


Priztorian guards, Who trembled for their wives and children in the 


Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was ſlain in his tent, with his 


Aquileia, that the ſiege was at an end; the gates of the city were 
thrown open, a liberal market was provided for the hungry 


tions” of fidelity to the ſenate and people of Rome, and to their 


ture of Maximin exceeded the meaſure of eight feet, and cireum- 


poetry Ane well have deſcribed him as one of thoſe monſtrous 
giants, whoſe . ec Power was conſtantly exerted for the 


| Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which 1 18 ſaid 


with the ſplendid offerings of gratitude and ſuperſtition, and re- 
| ceived with the unfeigned acclamations of the ſenate and people, who 
perſuaded themſelves that a golden age would ſucceed to an age of 
iron The conduct of the two emperors correſponded with theſe 


| of the one was tempered by the other's elemency. The oppreſſive 
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camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the ſentence of the ſenate. 
ſon,” whom he had aſſociated to the honours of the purple, Anu- 


linus the præfect, and the principal miniſters of his tyranny Fe 
Their heads, borne on the point of ſpears, convinced the citizens of 


troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined in ſolemn proteſta- 


lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the deſerved 
fate of a brutal ſavage, deſtitute, as he has generally been re- 


even a human being. The body was ſuited to the ſoul, The ſta- 
ſtances en incredible are related of his matchleſs ſtrength and 


appetite. Had he lived in a leſs enlightened age, tradition and 


deſtruction of mankind. 


It is eaſier to conceive than to deſcribe the 3 joy fol the 


to have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. The | re- 
turn of Maximus was a triumphal proceſſion, his colleague and young 
Gordian went out to meet him, and the three princes entered the capi- 
tal attended by the ambaſſadors of almoſt all the cities of Italy, ſaluted 


expectations. They adminiſtered juſtice in perſon; and the rigour 
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taxes with which Maximin had loaded the rights of inheritanee and 
ſucceſſion, were repealed, or at leaſt moderated. Diſcipline Was 
revived, and with the advice of the ſenate many wiſe laws were-ens 
acted by their imperial miniſters, who endeayoured to reſtore a civil 
conſtitution on the ruins of military tyranny. What reward may 
we expect for delivering Rome from a monſter ?” was the queſtion 
aſked" by Maximus, i in a moment of freedom and confidence. Bale 


binus anſwered it without heſitation, © The love of the ſenate, of 


. « the people, and of all mankind.” © Alas ! p” replied his more 


penetrating colleague, © Alas! 1 dread the hatred of the ſoldiers» 
« and the fatal effects of their reſentment * .“ His apprehenſion us 


were but too well juſtified by the event. Ban 

Whilſt Maximus was preparing to defend Italy. againſt the com- 
mon foe, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in 
ſcenes of blood and inteſtine diſcord. Diſtruſt and jealouſy reigned 
in the ſenate; ; and even in the temples where they aſſembled, every 
ſenator carried either open or concealed arms. In the midſt of their 
deliberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated either by curioſity, or 
a ſiniſter motive, audaciouſly thruſt themſelves into the houſe, and 


advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory. Gallicanus, a 
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conſular, and Mæcenas, a Prætorian ſenator, viewed with indigna- 


tion their inſolent intruſion: drawing their daggers they laid the 


ſpies, for ſuch they deemed them, dead at the foot of the altar, and 
then advancing to the door of the ſenate, imprudently exhort ed the 


multitude to maſſacre the Prætorians, as the ſecret adherents. of the 


tyrant. - Thoſe who eſcaped the firſt fury of the tumult, took refuge 


in the camp, which they defended with ſuperior advantage againſ 
the reiterated attacks of che people, aſſiſted by the numerous bands 
of gladiators, the property of opulent nobles. The civil war laſted 
many days, with infinite loſs and confuſion on both fides. - When 
the pipes were broken that ſupplied the camp with, water, the Pra- 
torians were reduced to intolerable difireta,; 2 in their turn, they 
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made deſperate fallies into the city, ſet fire to a great number of 
houſes, and filled the ſtreets with the blood of the inhabitants. The 
emperor Balbinus attempted, by ineffeCtual edits and precarious 
truces, to reconcile the factions of Rome. But their animolity, 
though ſmothered for a while, burnt with redoubled violence. The 
foldiers, deteſting the ſenate and the people, deſpiſed the weakneſs 


of a prince who wanted either the ſpirit or the PIO to command 
the obedience of his ſubjectsꝰ. 


After the tyrant's death, his formidable army had aaeniedded, 
from neceſſity rather than from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 


tranfported himſelf without delay to the camp before Aquileia. As 


ſoon as he had received their oath of fidelity, he addreſſed them in 


| terms full of mildneſs and moderation; lamented, rather than 


* ; 4 1 % - 


the wild diforders of the times, and aſſured the ſoldiers, 


chat of al their paſt conduct, the ſenate would remember only their 


generous deſertion of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their 
duty. Maximus enforced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 


purified the camp by a ſolemn ſacrifice of expiation, and then diſ- 
miſſed the legions to their ſeveral provinces, impreſſed, as he hoped, 


with a lively ſenſe of gratitude and obedience ©. But nothing could 


_ reconcile the haughty ſpirit of the Prætorians. They attended the 


emperors on the memorable day of their public entry into Rome; 


but amidſt the general acelamations, the ſallen dejected countenance 
of the guards, ſufficiently declared that they confidered themſelves 
as the object, rather than the partners of the triumph. When the 


mee was united in their camp, thoſe who had ſerved under 


„ „ 


in, and thoſe who had remained at Rome, began to mingle 
their complaints and apprehenſions. The emperors choſen by the 
army had periſhed with ignominy; thofe. elected by the- ſenate 


were ſeated on the throne“. The long difcord between the civil 
and military powers was decided by a war, in which the former 
had obtained a complete victery. The ſoldiers muſt now learn a 


new 
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new dòctrine of ſubmiffion to the ſenate ;- arid whatever clemeney 
was affected by that politic aſſembly, they dreaded a ſlow revenge, 


coloured by the name of diſcipline, and juſtified by fair endes 
of the public good. But their fate was ſtill in their oπ˖ Qu hands, 
and if they had courage to deſpiſe the vain terrors of am impotent 
republic, it was eaſy to eonvince the world, that thoſe who were 

maſters of the arms, were maſters of the authority of the ſtate. 

When the ſenate elected two princes, it is probable ae 
the declared reaſori! of providing for the various emergeneies of 
Pente ahd wü, they were actuated by the ſecret deſine tof-wedken® 
ing by diviſion the deſpotiſm of the ſupreme magiſtrhte. Their 


policy was effectual, but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 


to tlemſelves. The jealouſy of power was ſoon exaſperated by the 
difference of character. Maximus deſpiſed” Balbinus ag a luxurious 


noble, and was in his turn diſdained by his colleague as an obſcure | 


ſoldier. Their ſilent diſcord was underſtood rather than ſeen 2 
but the mutual conſciouſneſs prevented them from uniting in any 
vig6rous meaſures of defence againſt their oommon enemieR HHR 
Prztorian camp. The whole city was employed in the Capit 


games, and the emperors were left almoſt alone in the parent C n 


a ſudden they were alarmed by the approach of a troop of deſperate 
ans. Ignorant of each other's ſituation or deſigns, for theꝝ al 
ready oecupied very diſtant apartments, afraid to give or to recciva 
aſſiſtance, they waſted the important moments in idle debates and 
fruitleſs reeriminations. The arrival of the guards put an end to 
the vain! ſtrife. They ſeized on theſe: emperors of the ſenate, for 
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ſuch they called” them with malicious contempt, ſtrippedethem f 


their garments, and dragged them in inſolent triumph through the 
ſtreets of Rome, with a deſign of inflicting a ſlow and cruel. death 


on theſe unfortunate princes: The fear of a; reſcue from the faith- 
ane of the imperiak. guards ſhortened their tartureg, and 
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their bodies, mangled with a-thouſand wounds, were left expoſed. 
tothe inſults or totherpity of the populace *® i 1 nb prnnd 
In the ſpace of a few months, fix | princes had been cut off, by 
the fword. Gordian, who had already received the title of Ceſar, 


was the only perſon that oc to the ſoldiers as proper to 


the vacant throne t. They carried him to the camp, and vnani- 5 
mouſly ſaluted him Auguſtus and emperor. His name was dear to 
che ſenate and people; his tender age promiſed a long impunity of 


ry licence; and the ſubmiſſion of Rome and the provinces to 


8 e pu blic, a | the ER 
pence indeed of its: freedom andi dignity, e n 1 a new 


iT; 


As the third Gordian was only nineteen —_ 180 at bly time 
of bis death, the hiſtory of his life, were it known to us with 
greater: aceuracy than it really. is, would: contain little more than the 
account of his education, and the conduct of the miniſters, who hy 
turns-abufed or guided the ſimplicity of his unexperienced youth. 
Laan omg his-acceſſion,. he: fell into the hands of his mo- 

muehs, that pernicious- vermin of the Eaſt, who, ſince the 
2 Bikgabilus, had infected the eee e = the artful 


n an innocent eee and has: Ne ee zl = = 


the Meets of mc W. e are e a „ 
nate accident the emperor eſcaped from this ignomi 


x0 4 andidevolved his confidence on a- miniſter} whoſe wie oo _ 
no object except the glory of his ſovereign, and the ha 


the; people. It ſhould ſeem that love and learning introduced Miß 
theus to the favour of Gordian The young prince married the 
daughter of his maſter of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law 
54 ts ot min beigen -190aþlod if zug 19h] vids Hts 0499 to 
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to the firſt offices of the empire. Two admirkble letters that paſſed 
between them, are till extant. The miniſter, with; the conſvlous 
dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he is delivered r 
the tyranny of che eunuchs “, and ſlill more, that he is ſenfiblezsf + 

his deliverance} The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable con 

fuſion, the errors of his paſt conduct; and lacients; with Hong ular 
opriety; the misfortune of A moriaech; fiom: whom a venal tribe of 
courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the trath®; P. 

_ The life of Miſitheus had been ſpent in the 8 of terre; The Perſian, 

not of arms; yet ſuch was the verfatile genius of that great man; A. B. 242. 

that, when he was appointed Prætorian præfect, he diſcharged the 

military duties of his place with vigour and ability. The Perſians 

had: invaded Meſopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the per- mg 

ſuaſion of his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury +4) 

of Rome, opened, for the laſt time recorded in hiſtory, the temple of 

Janus, and marched in perſon into the Eaſt. On his approach with 

a great army, the Perſians withdrew their garriſons from the cities 

which they had already taken, and retired from the Euphrates to 

the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleaſure of announcing to the 

ſenate the firſt ſucceſs. of his arms, which he aſcribed with a becom 

ing modeſty: and gratitude to the wiſdom of his father and præfect. 

During the whole expedition, Miſitheus watched over the ſafety 

and di ſcipline of the army; whilſt he prevented their dangerous 

murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, and by eſta · 

bliſhing ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, ſtraw, barley, and 

wheat, in all the cities of the frontier . But the proſperity: of 

Gordian expired with Miſitheus, who died of a flux, not without A. D. 243. 

very ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. Philip; his ſucceſſor in the! Pr Phil. 

fecture, was an Arab by birth, and conſequently, in the earlier part 

of his life, a robber by profeſſion. His riſe from ſo obſcure a ſta . 

lion to the firſt dignities of the empire, ſeems to prove chat he was IM To a0. 

Aa bald and able leader. But his boldneſs prompted him to aſpire 
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Murder of 
Gordian. 


A. D. 244. 


March. 


\ 


Form of a 
military re- 
public, 
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to the throne, and his abilities were employed to fupplant; not to 


ſerve, His indulgetit maſter. The minds of the ſoldiers were irri- 


* 


tated. by an artificial ſearcity, created by his contrivance it the 


camp; 5. and the diſtreſs of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity « of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the ſuc- 
ceſſiye fieps of the ſecret confpiracy and open ſedition; which were 
at length fatal to Gordian. TIN! Tepufchral monument was erected 
to his memory on the ſpot ® Where he was Killed, near the conffux 
of the Euphrates with the little river Aboras . The fortunate. 
Philip, raiſed to the empire by the votes of the ſoldiers, found a 
ready 0 obedience from the ſenate and the provinces . 929 Ty 
We cannot forbear tranſeribing the ingenious, though! ſomewhat 


faneiful deſcription, which a celebrated writer of our own times 


has traced of the military government of the Roman empire. 


40 What i in that age was called the Roman empire, was only an 
10 irregular republic, not unlike the Ariſtocraey 1 Algiers , where 
0 the militia, poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, creates and depoles a 
„ magiſtrate, who is ſtyled a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid. 
« down as a general rule, that a military government is, in ſomẽ 
2 more republican than monarchieal. Nor can it be ſaid 


* that the ſoldiers only partook of the government by their dif- 
& obedience and rebellions. The ſpeeches made to them by the 
* emperors, were they not at length of the fame nature as'thoſe 
« formerly pronounced to the people by the conſuls and the tri- 
0 bunes? And although the armies had no regular place or forms 
« of aſſembly ; ; though their debates were ſhort, their action ſudden, 
44 and their reſolves ſeldom the reſult of cool reflection, did they not 
440 diſpoſe, with abſolute ſway 'of the public fortune ? What was 
« the emperor, except the miniſter of a violent 8 elected 
« for the private benefit of the ſoldiers ? TROUT n . 
"I When the army had elected Philip, who was Prætorian 


præfect to the third beards I "the latter demanded, that he 
4 might 


* 
: _ 
id. 


8 
66 
p 
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TY remain ſole emperor; he was unable to obtain it. 
% He requeſted, that the power might be equally divided between 
« them; the army would not liſten to his ſpeech. He conſented 

“to be degraded. to the rank of Cæſar; the favour. was refuſed 
66 + ham, He deſired, at leaſt, he might be appointed Prætorian 
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4 prefect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his 
4 life. The army, in theſe ſeveral judgments, exerciſed the ſu- 
© preme magiſtracy.” According to the hiſtorian, whoſe doubtful 


narrative the: preſident De Monteſquieu has adopted, Philip, who> 
during the whole tranſaQion, had preſerved a ſullen ſilence, was 


inclined to ſpare the innocent life of his benefactor ; till, recollect- 


ing that his innocence might excite a dangerous compaſſion in the 


Roman world; he commanded, without regard to his ſuppliant 

erics, that he ſhould be ſeized, ſtript, and led away to inftant death. 

After a moment's pauſe the inhuman ſentence was executed **, _ 
On his return from the eaſt to Rome, Philip, deſirous of ob- 


| i the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections 


of the people, ſolemnized the ſecular games with infinite pomp 


Reign of 
Philip, 


and magnificence. Since their inſtitution or revival by Au- 


guſtus , they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Domitian, and 
by Severus, and were now renewed, the fifth time, on the ac- 


compliſhment of the full period of a thouſand years from the foun- 


dation of Rome. Every circumſtance of the ſecular games was 
fkaltully adapted to inſpire the ſuperſtitious mind with deep and 
ſolemn reverence. The long interval between them ** exceeded the 
term of human life; and as none of the ſpectators had already ſeen 
them, none could flatter themſelves with the expectation: of be- 


holding them a ſecond time. The myſtic ſacrifices were performed, : 


during three nights, on the banks. of the Tyber; and the Campus. 
Martius refounded with muſic and dances, and was illuminated 


ere excluded from the 2 ceremonies. of the republic. 2 


- 0 


with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and ſtrangers 


Secular 


games. 


A. D. 248. 
April 21. 
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chorus of twentyaſeven youths; and as many virgins of noble Fac 
milies, and whoſe parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in the favour of the preſent, and the hope of the riſing gene- 
ration; requeſting, in religious hymns, that, according to the faith 


of their ancient oracles, they would ſtill maintain the virtue, the 
felicity, and the empire of the Roman people. The magnifieence 


Decline of the 
Roman em- 
pire. | 


hiſtory and the future fate of the empire. 


of Philip's ſhows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the mul- 
-titude. The devout were employed in the rites: of ſuperſtition, 
whilſt the reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds * ee 


Since Romulus, with a ſmall band of ne and aa * : 
tified himſelf on the hills near the Tyber, ten centuries had already 
.clapſed * . During the four firſt ages, the Romans, in the laborious 
{chool of Poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and government. 
By the vigorous exertion of thoſe virtues, and by the aſſiſtanee of 


fortune, they had obtained, in the courſe of the three ſucceeding 


centuries, an abſolute empire over many countries of Europe, Afia, 


and Africa. The laſt three hundred years had been conſumed in 


apparent proſperity and internal decline. The nation of ſoldiers, 
magiſtrates, and legiſlators, who compoſed the thirty-five tribes 
of the Roman people, was diſſolved into the common maſs of 
mankind, and confounded with the millions of ſervile provin- 
cials, who had received the name, without adopting the ſpirit 


of Romans. A mercenary army, levied among the ſubjects and 
{barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of men who pre- 


ſerved and abuſed their independence. By their tumultuary elec- 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne 


of Rome, and inveſted with deſpotic power over the _—_— and 


over the country of the Scipios. | 
_ The limits of the Roman empire ſtill exttenddd Conn the Weſtern 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undiſcerning 70: of * vulgar, Philip appeare 


a monarch 


' x monarch no-leſs powerful than Hadrian or Auguſtus; The form 
was ſtill the ſame, but the animating health-and-vigour were fled; 
The induſtry, of the people was diſcouraged and exhauſted by a 
long ſeries of oppreſſion. The diſcipline of the legions, which 
alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, had propped! the 
greatneſs of the ſtate, Was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed 
by the weakneſs of the emperors. The ſtrength of the frontiers, 
which had always conſiſted in arms rather than in fortifications, 
Was inſenſibly undermined and the faireſt provinces were left ex 
poſed to the rapaciouſneſs or ambition of the barbarians, REA foon: 
Giſcovered the decline of the Roman A 
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The barba- 
rians of the 
Eaſt and of 
the North. 


Revolutions 


CHAP. VIII. 


4 : 


0 7 * lee of Birks 2 after the refloration of ih no- 


narchy 25 Artaxerxes. 


17 HENEV ER Tacitus indulges himſelf in thoſe beautiful 
vY epiſodes, | in which he relates ſome. domeſtic tranſaction of 
the Germans or of the Parthians, his principal object i is to relieve the 
attention of the reader from a uniform ſcene of vice and miſery. 
From the reign of Auguſtus to the time of Alexander Severus, the 
enemies of Rome were in her boſom ; the tyrants, and the ſoldiers ; 
and her proſperity had a very diſtant and feeble intereſt in the revo- 
lutions that might happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. 


But when the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power 


of the prince, the laws of the ſenate, and even the diſcipline of the 
camp, the barbarians of the north and of the eaſt, who had long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the provinces of a declin- 


ing monarchy. Their vexatious inroads became formidable inva- 


ſions, and, after a long viciſſitude of mutual calamities, many tribes 
of the victorious invaders eſtabliſhed themſelves in the provinces of 
the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledge of theſe great 
events, we ſhall endeavour to form a previous idea of the character, 
forces, and deſigns of thoſe nations who avenged the cauſe of 


Hannibal and Mithridates. 


In the more early ages of the world, Whilſt the foreſts that covered 
Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering ſavages, the inha- 


bitants of Aſia were already collected into populous cities, and re- 
duced under extenſive empires, the ſeat of the arts, of luxury, and 
of deſpotiſm. The Aſſyrians reigned over the Eaſt, till the ſcepter 


of Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their enervated 
8 ſucceſſors. 


0 
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Tucceſſors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided their power, 
and were themſelves ſwallowed up in the monarchy of the Perſians, 


whoſe arms could not be confined within the narrow limits of Aſia. 


Followed, as it is ſaid, by two millions of men, Xerxes, the deſcendant 
of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thouſand diere, under the 


command of Alexander, the ſon of Philip, who was intruſted by 


the Greeks with their glory and revenge, were ſulficient to ſubdue ; 


' Perſia, The princes of the houſe of Seleucus uſurped and loſt the 


Macedonian command over the Eaft. About the ſame time, that, c 
by an ignominious treaty, they reſigned to the Romans the country 
on this ſide Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians, an 


obſcure horde, of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of Upper 


Aſia. The formidable power of the Parthians, which ſpread from 
India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its turn ſubverted by Ardſhir, 
or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new dynaſty, which, under the 
name of Saſſanides, governed Perſia till the invaſion of the Arabs. 


This great revolution, whoſe fatal influence was ſoon experienced by 


the Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander Severus, 


two hundred and twenty-ſix years after the Chriſtian Era. 


Artaxerxes had ſerved with great reputation, in the armies of The Perſian 


Artaban, the laſt king of the Parthians, and it appears that he was 
driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cuſtomary 


reward for ſuperior merit. His birth was obſcure, and the obſcurity 
equally gave room to the aſperſions of his enemies, and the flattery 
of his adherents. If we-credit the ſcandal of the former, Arta- 
xerxes ſprang from the illegitimate commerce of a tanner's wife 
with a common ſoldier *. The latter repreſent him, as deſcended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of Perſia, though time and 
misfortune had gradually reduced his anceſtors to the humble ſtation 
of private citizens. As the lineal heir of the monarchy, he 
aſſerted his right to the throne, and challenged the noble taſk of 
delivering the Perſians from the oppreſſion under which they 
Vor. I. | D d groaned 


monarchy 
reſtored by 
Artaxerxet, 
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groaned above five centuries fince the death of Darius. The Par- 


 thians were defeated in three great battles. In the laſt of theſe 


their king Artaban was ſlain, and the ſpirit of the nation was for 


ever broken. The authority of Artaxerxes was ſolemnly acknow- 


ledged in a great aſſembly held at Balch in Khoraſan. Two 
younger branches of the royal houſe of Arſaces were confounded 


among the proftrate ſatraps. A third, more mindful of ancient 


grandeur than of preſent neceſſity, attempted to retire, with a 


numerous train of vaſſals, towards their kinſman, the king of 


Armenia; but this little army of deſerters was intercepted, and cut 


Re formation 
of the Magian 
religion. 


off, by the vigilance of the conqueror * „ Who boldly aſſumed the 
double diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which had been 
enjoyed by his predeceſſor. But theſe pompous titles, inftead of 


gratifying the vanity of the Perſian, ſerved only to admoniſh him g 
of his duty, and to inflame in his ſoul, the ambition of reſtoring, 1 in 


their full ſplendour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long ſervitude of Perſia under the Macedonian 
and the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Aſia had mu- 
tually adopted and corrupted each other's ſuperſtitions, The 
Arſacides, indeed, practiſed the worſhip of the Magi ; but they 
diſgraced and polluted it with a various mixture of foreign idolatry. 
The memory of Zoroaſter, the ancient prophet and philoſopher 


of the Perſtans ', was ſtill revered in the Eaſt ; but the obſolete and 


myſterious language, in which the Zendaveſta was compoſed *, 


opened a field of diſpute to ſeventy ſeas, which had ariſen in 


his religion, and were all equally derided by a crowd of infi- 


dels, who. rejected the divine miffion and miracles of the prophet. 


To ſuppreſs. the idolaters, reunite the ſchiſmatics, and confute the 
unbelievers, by the infallible deciſion of a general council, the 
pious Artaxerxes ſummoned the Magi from all parts of his dominions. 
Theſe prieſts, who had ſo long ſighed in contempt and obſcurity, 


_ obeyed the welcome ſummons; and on the appointed day appeared, 


to 
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to the number of about eighty thouſand. But as neither reaſon nor 


was reduced, by ſucceſſive operations, to forty thouſand, to four 
thouſand, to four hundred, to forty, and at laſt to ſeven Magi, 
the moſt reſpected for their learning and piety. One of theſe, 
Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, received from the hands 
of his brethren, three cups of ſoporiferous wine. He drank them 


and the articles of the faith of Zoroaſter were fixed with equal 
authority and preciſion ?. A ſhort delineation of that celebrated 


actions, both in peace and war, with the Roman empire 
The great and fundamental article of the ſyſtem, was the ce- 
lebrated doctrine of the two principles, a bold and injudicious 


operation of this infinite Time, which bears but too near an affinity 


ciples of the univerſe, were from all eternity produced, Ormuſd 
and Ahriman, each of them poſſeſſed of the powers of creation, but 


| ferent deſigns. The principle of good is eternally abſorbed in light; 
— | | 1 | | the 


enthuſiaſm could have guided ſo tumultuary an aſſembly, it 


off, and inſtantly fell into a long and profound ſleep. As ſoon 
as he waked, he related to the king and to the believing multi- 
tude, his journey to heaven, and his intimate conferences with the 
Deity, Every doubt was filenced by this ſupernatural evidence ; 


20g 


ſyſtem will be found uſeful, not only to diſplay the character of the 
Perſian nation, but to illuſtrate many of their moſt important tranſ- 


Perſian the- 
ology; two 
principles, 


attempt of Eaſtern philoſophy to reconcile the exiſtence of moral 
and phyſical evil, with the attributes of a beneficent Creator and 
governor of the world. The firft and original being, in whom, or 
by whom, the univerſe exiſts, is denominated in the writings 
of Zoroaſter, Time without bounds ; but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
this infinite ſubſtance ſeems rather a metaphyſical abſtraction of the 
mind, than a real object endowed with ſelf- conſciouſneſs, or poſſeſſed 
of moral perfections. From either the blind, or the intelligent 


with the chaos of the Greeks, the two ſecondary but active prin- 


each diſpoſed, by his invariable nature, to exerciſe them with dif- 
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Religious 
worſhip, 
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principle of evil eternally buried in darkneſs. The wiſe benevolence 


of Ormuſd formed man capable of virtue, and abundantly pro- 
vided his fair habitation with the materials of happineſs. By his 


vigilant providence, the motion of the planets, the order: of the 


ſeaſons, and the temperate- mixture of the elements are preſerved. 
But the mahce of Ahriman has long ſince pierced Ormuſd's egg; 
or, in other words, has violated the harmony of his works. Since 


that fatal irruption, the moſt minute particles of good and evil 


are intimately intermingled and agitated. together; the rankeſt 


poiſons ſpring up amidſt the moſt falutary plants; deluges, earth- 
quakes, and conflagrations, atteſt the conflict of Nature, and the 


little world of man is perpetually ſhaken by vice and misfortune. 
Whilſt the reſt of human kind are led away captives in the chains 


of their infernal enemy, the faithful Perſian alone, reſerves his 


religious adoration for his friend and protector Ormuſd, and fights. 


under his banner of light, in the full confidence, that he ſhall, in 


the laſt day, ſhare the glory of his triumph. At that deciſive: 


period, the enlightened wiſdom of goodneſs will render the power 
of Ormuſd ſuperior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and 
his followers, diſarmed and ſubdued, will fink into their native 
darkneſs; and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and harmony 


of the univerſe *' 
The theology of Zeroafter v Was darkly comprehended by fare) gners, 


and even by the far greater number of his diſciples ; but the moſt 


careleſs obſervers were ſtruck with the philoſophic ſimplicity of the 


Perſian worſhip. * That people, ſays Herodotus '*, rejects the 


&« uſe of temples,. of altars, and of ſtatues, and ſmiles at the folly of 


„ thoſe nations, who imagine that the gods are ſprung from, 


de or bear any affinity with the human nature. The tops of the 
“ higheſt mountains are the places choſen for ſacrifices Hymns 
« and prayers are the principal worſhip; the Supreme God who 
« fills the wide circle of heaven, is the object to whom they are 


4 addreſſed.“ 
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& addreſſed.” Yet, at the ſame time, in the true ſpirit of a polytheiſt, 
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he accuſes them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and 


the Sun and Moon. But the Perfians of every age have denied 


the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which might 
appear to give a colour to it. The elements, and more particu. 


larly fire, light, and the ſun, whom they called Mithra, were the 


objects of their religious reverence, becauſe they conſidered them as 


the pureſt ſymbols, the nobleſt productions, and the moſt powerful 
agents of the Divine Power and Nature 


Every mode of religion, to make a hey: and laſting pre ion on 
the human mind, muſt exerciſe our obedience, by enjoining practices 


Cere monica 
and moral 
Prec- Pts. 


of devotion, for which we can aſſign no reaſon; and muſt acquire our 


eſteem, by inculcating moral duties analogous to the dictates of our 
own hearts. The religion of Zoroaſter was abundantly provided 
with the former, and poſſeſſed a ſufficient portion of the latter. At 
the age of puberty, the faithful Perſian was inveſted with a myſ- 
terious girdle, the badge of the divine protection; and from that 
moment, all the actions of his life, even the moſt indifferent, 
or the moſt neceſſary, were ſanctified by their peculiar prayers, 
ejaculations, or genuflexions ; the omiſſion of which, under any 


eircumſtances, was a grievous ſin, not inferior in guilt to the vio- 


lation of the moral duties. The moral duties, however, of juſtice, 


mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required of the diſciple of 
Zoroaſter, who wiſhed to eſcape the perſecution of Ahriman, and to 


live with Ormuſd in a bliſsful eternity, where the degree of 


felicity is exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety 
But there are ſome remarkable inſtances, in which Zoroaſter lays 
aſide the prophet, aſſumes the legiſlator, and diſcovers a liberal 
concern for private and public happineſs, ſeldom to be found among 
the groveling or viſionary ſchemes of ſuperſtition, Faſting and 
celibacy, the common means of purchaſing the divine favour, 
he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the beſt 
3 Fife 


Encourages 
ment of agri- 
culture. 


| Power of the 
Magi. 
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gifts of providence. The faint, in the Magian religion, is obliged 
to beget children, to plant uſeful trees, to deſtroy noxious animals, 
to convey water to the dry lands of Perſia, and to work out his 
ſalvation by purſuing all the labours of agriculture. We may quote 
from the Zendaveſta a wiſe and benevolent maxim, which com- 
penſates for many an abſurdity. © He who ſows the ground with 


care and diligence, acquires a greater ſtock of religious merit, than 


ehe could gain by the repetition of ten thouſand prayers '*.” 
In the ſpring of every year a feſtival was celebrated, deſtined to 
repreſent the primitive equality, and the prefent connexion, of man- 


kind. The ſtately kings of Perſia, exchanging their vain pomp 


for more genuine greatneſs, freely mingled with the humbleſt but 


moſt uſeful of their ſubjects. On that day the huſbandmen were 
admitted, without diſtinction, to the table of the king and his 
ſatraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, inquired into their 
grievances, and converſed with them on the moſt equal terms. 


« From your labours, was he accuſtomed to ſay, and to ſay with 
de truth, if not with ſincerity, from your labours we receive our 


e ſubſiſtence; you derive your tranquillity from our vigilance : 


“ ſince, therefore, we are mutually neceſſary to each other, let us 
« live together like brothers in concord and love **.” Such a feſ- 
tival muſt indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and deſpotic 
empire, into a theatrical repreſentation ; but it was at leaſt a co- 
medy well worthy of a royal audience, and which might ſometimes 
imprint a ſalutary leſſon on the mind of a young prince. 

Had Zoroaſter, i in all his inſtitutions, invariably ſupported this ex- 
alted character, his name would deſerve a place with thoſe of Numa 
and Confucius, and his ſyſtem would be juſtly entitled to all the 
applauſe, which it has pleaſed ſome of our Divines, and even ſome 
of our philoſophers, to beſtow on it. But in that motley compoſi- 
tion, dictated by reaſon and paſſion, by enthuſiaſm and by ſelfiſh 
motives, ſome uſeful and ſublime truths were diſgraced by a mix- 
2 ture 
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ture of the moſt abje& and dangerous ſuperſtition. The Magi, or 


ſacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, ſince, as we have already 


ſeen, fourſcore thouſand of them attended a general council. Their 
forces were multiplied by diſcipline. A regular hierarchy was 
diffuſed through all the provinces of Perſia; and the Archimagus, 
who reſided at Balch, was reſpected as the vifible head of the 


church, and the lawful ſueceſſor of Zoroaſter . The property of 


the Magi was very conſiderable. Beſides the leſs invidious poſſeſ- 
ſion of a large tract of the moſt fertile lands of Media a they levied 


a general tax on the fortunes and the induſtry of the Perſians ?. 


60 Though your good works, ſays the intereſted prophet, © exceed 
« jn number the leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the ſtars i in 
« the heaven, or the ſands on the ſea ſhore, they will all be un- 
* profitable to you, unleſs they are accepted by the deſtour, or prieſt. 


«a T6 obtain the acceptation of this guide to ſalvation, you muſt. 
« faithfully pay him tythes of all you poſſeſs, of your goods; of 


e your lands, and of your money. If the deſtour be ſatisfied, your 
& ſoul will eſcape hell tortures ; you will ſecure praiſe 1 in this world, 
e and happineſs in the next. For the deſtours are the teachers of 
« religion; they know all things, and they deliver all men“. 

Theſe convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith, were 
doubtleſs imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth ; ſince 


the Magi were the maſters of education in Perſia, and to their hands 


the children even of the royal family were intruſted . The Perſian 
prieſts, who were of a ſpeculative genius, preſerved and inveſtigated 
the ſecrets of oriental philoſophy; and acquired, either by ſupe- 
rior knowlege or ſuperior art, the reputation of being well verſed 
in ſome occult ſciences, which have derived their appellation from 
the Magi "Thoſe of more active diſpoſitions, mingled with the 
world in courts and cities; and it is obſerved; that the adminiſtra- 
tion of Artaxerxes was in a great meaſure directet by the counſels 
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of the ſacerdotal order, whoſe dignity, either from policy or devo- 


tion, that prince reſtored to its ancient ſplendour *?, 


Ihe firſt counſel of the Magi was agreeable to the unſociable ge- | 
nius of their faith **, to the practice of ancient kings, and even 


to the example of their legiſlator, who had fallen a victim to a re- 


ligious war, excited by his own intolerant zeal . By an edict of 
Artaxerxes, the exerciſe of every worſhip, except that of Zoroaſter, 
was ſeverely prohibited. The temples of the Parthians, and the ſta- 
tues of their deified monarchs, were thrown down with ignominy *7* 


The ſword of Ariſtotle (ſuch was the name given by the orientals to 


the polytheiſm and philoſophy of the Greeks) was eaſily broken“: 


Eſtablimment 
of the royal 
authority in 


the provinces. 


the flames of perſecution ſoon reached the more ſtubborn Jews and 


Chriſtians *? ; nor did they ſpare the heretics of their own nation and 


religion. The majeſty of Ormuſd, who was jealous of a rival, was 


ſeconded by the deſpotiſm of Artaxerxes, who could not ſuffer a 
rebel; and with the aſſiſtance of what his prelates no doubt called 
wholeſome ſeverities, the ſchiſmatics within his vaſt empire were 
ſoon reduced to the inconſiderable number of eighty thouſand '* 
This ſpirit of perſecution reflects diſhonour on the religion of Zo- 
roaſter; but as it was not productive of any civil commotion, it ſerved 
to ſtrengthen the new monarchy by uniting all the various inhabit- 
ants of Perſia in the. bands of religious zeal. | 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, had wreſted the 8 
ter of the Eaſt from the ancient royal family of Parthia. There 
ſtill remained the more difficult taſk of eſtabliſhing, throughout the 
vaſt extent of Perſia, a uniform and vigorous adminiſtration, The 


weak indulgence of the Arſacides, had reſigned to their ſons and 


brothers, the principal provinces, and the greateſt offices of the king- 
dom, in the nature of hereditary poſſeſſions. The vitaxæ, or eigh- 


teen moſt powerful ſatraps, were permitted to aſſume the regal title; 
ayes the vain ages of the magareh:: was ee with a nominal 


dominion 
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dominion over ſo many vaſſal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Aſia *', within their 
walls, ſcarcely acknowledged, or at leaſt obeyed, any ſuperior; and 

the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a lively image of 

the feudal ſyſtem ** which has ſince prevailed in Europe. But the 
active victor, at the head of a numerous and diſciplined army, viſited 

in perſon every province of Perſia. The defeat of the boldeſt rebels, 

and the reduction of the ftrongeſt fortifications **, diffuſed the terror 

of his arms, and prepared the way for the peaceful reception of his 
authority. An obſtinate reſiſtance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their 
followers were treated with lenity **. A cheerful ſubmiſſion was 
rewarded with honours and riches; but the prudent Artaxerxes, 
ſuffering no perſon except himſelf to affume the title of king, abo- 
liſhed every intermediate power between the throne and the people. 
His kingdom, nearly equal in extent to modern Perſia, was, on every Gs _ 
fide, bounded by the ſea or by great rivers ; by the Euphrates, the 8 : 
Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Caſpian ſea, 
and the gulph of Perſia, That country was computed-to contain in 

the laſt century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, fixty thouſand 
villages, and about forty millions of ſouls **. If we compare the 
adminiſtration of the houſe of Saſſan with that of the houſe of Sefi, 

the political influence of the Magian with that of the Mahometan 
religion, we ſhall probably infer, that the kingdom of Artaxerxes 
contained at leaſt as great a number of cities, villages, and inhabit- 
ants. But it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that in every age the 
want of harbours on the ſea coaſt, and the ſcarcity of freſh water 

in the inland provinces, have been very unfavourable to the com- 
merce and agriculture of the Perſians; who, in the calculation of 
their numbers, ſeem to have indulged one of the meaneſt, though 

moſt common artifices, of national vanity. . 

As ſoon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes had triumphed over „ Recapitula- 


tion of the 


the reſiſtance of his vaſſals, he began to threaten the neighbouring war between 
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ſtates, who, during the long ſlumber of his predeceſſors, had inſulted 
Perſia with impunity. He obtained ſome eaſy victories over the 
wild Scythians and the effeminate Indians; but the Romans were 
an enemy, who, by their paſt injuries and preſent power, deſerved 
the utmoſt efforts of his arms. A forty years tranquillity, the 
fruit of valour and moderation, had ſucceeded the victories of Trajan. 
During the period that elapſed from the acceſſion of Marcus to the 


reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
engaged in war; and although the whole ſtrength of the Arſacides 
_ contended with a part only of the forces of Rome, the event was 


moſt commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, indeed, prompted 
by his precarious ſituation and puſillanimous temper, purchaſed a 


peace at the expence of near two millions of our money; but the 


generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his ſon, ere&ed many 
trophies in Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria. Among their ex- 


Ploits, the imperfect relation of which would have unſeaſonably in- 


terrupted the more important ſeries of domeſtic revolutions, we ſhall 


only mention the repeated calamities of the two | great cities of Se- 
leucia and Cteſiphon. 


Seleucia, on the weſtern bank of the Wh: about ade 


* to the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the Mace- 


donian conqueſt in Upper Aſta . Many ages after the fall of their 


empire, Seleucia retained the genuine characters of a Grecian colony, 


arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. The independent 


republic was governed by a ſenate of three hundred nobles ; the 


people conſiſted of fix hundred thouſand citizens; the walls were 
ſtrong, and as long as concord prevailed among the ſeveral orders of 
the ſtate, they viewed with contempt the power of the Parthian : 
the madneſs of faction was ſometimes provoked to implore the dan- 
gerous aid of the common enemy, who was poſted almoſt at the gates 


of the colony. The Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul fovereigns 
of Hindoſtan, ee in the n life of their Scythian anceſ- 


tors; 
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tors; and the imperial camp was uſually pitched in the plain of 
Cteſiphon, on the eaſtern bank of the Tigris, at the diſtance of only 
three miles from Seleucia . The innumerable attendants on luxury 
and deſpotiſm reſorted to the court, and the little village of Cteſi- 


phon inſenſibly ſwelled into a great city“. Under the reign of 


Marcus, the Roman generals penetrated as far as Cteſiphon and Se- 
leucia. They were received as friends by the Greek colony; they 
attacked as enemies the ſeat of the Parthian kings; yet both cities 


experienced the ſame treatment. The ſack and conflagration of 


Seleucia, with the maffacre of three hundred thouſand of the inha- 
bitants, tarniſhed the glory of the Roman triumph *. Seleucia, 
already exhauſted by the neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, 
ſunk under the fatal blow; but Cteſiphon, in about thirty-three 
years, had ſufficiently recovered its ſtrength to maintain an obſti- 
nate ſiege againſt the emperor Severus. The city was, however, 
taken by aſſault ; the king, who defended it in perſon, eſcaped with 
precipitation; an hundred thouſand captives, and a rich booty, re- 


warded the fatigues of the Roman foldiers *. Notwithſtanding theſe 
masfortunes, Cteſiphon ſucceeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one 
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of the great capitals of the Faſt. In ſummer, the monarch of Perſia 


enjoyed at Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of Media ; 
but the mildneſs of the climate engaged him to prefer n oe 
his winter reſidence. 

From theſe ſucceſsful inroads, the Romans derived no real or 
laſting benefit; nor did they attempt to preſerve ſuch diſtant con- 
queſts, ſeparated from the provinces of the empire by a large tract of 
intermediate deſert. The reduction of the kingdom of Oſrhoene, 
was an acquiſition of leſs ſplendour indeed, but of a far more ſolid 
advantage. That little ſtate occupied the northern and moſt fertile 
part of Meſopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edeſſa, 
its capital, was ſituated about twenty miles beyond the former of 
thoſe rivers ; and the inhabitants, ſince the time of Alexander, were 
| : Ee 2 a mixed 
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a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, 'Syrians, and Armenians ©. The 
feeble ſovereigns of Oſrhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of 
two contending empires, were attached from inclination to the Par- 


thian cauſe; but the ſuperior power of Rome exacted from them a 


reluctant homage, which is ſtill atteſted by their medals. After the 


concluſion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged pru- 
dent to ſecure ſome ſubſtantial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. 
Forts were conſtructed in ſeveral parts of the country, and a Roman 


garriſon was fixed in the ſtrong town of Niſibis. During the trou- 


bles that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of Oſrhoene 
attempted to ſhake off the yoke: but the ſtern policy of Severus 
confirmed their dependence“, and the perfidy of Caracalla com- 
pleted the eaſy conqueſt. Abgarus, the laſt king of Edeſſa, was ſent 
in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, and his 
capital dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Romans, 
about ten years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained 
a firm and permanent eſtabliſhment beyond the Euphrates ©, 
Prudence as well as glory might have juſtified a war on the ſide of 
Poon had his views been confined to the defence or the acqui- 
ſition of a uſeful frontier. But the ambitious Perſian openly avowed a 
far more extenſive deſign. of conqueſt; and he thought himſelf able 


to ſupport his lofty pretenſions by the arms of reaſon as well as by 


thoſe of power. Cyrus, he alleged, had firſt ſubdued, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors had for a long time poſſeſſed, the whole extent of Aſia, as 
far as the Propontis and the Mgzan ſea; the provinces of Caria 
and Ionia, under their empire, had been governed by Perſian ſatraps, 


and all Egypt, to the confines of Æthiopia, had acknowledged their 


ſovereignty *.. 6. Their rights had been ſuſpended, but not deſtroyed, 
by a long uſurpation; and as ſoon as he received the Perſian dia- 
dem, which birth and ſucceſsful valour had placed upon his head, 
the firſt great duty of his ſation called upon him to reſtore the an- 


cient limits and ſplendour of the monarchy. The Great King, there- 


fore, 
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fore, (ſuch- was the haughty ſtyle of his embaſſies: to the emperor 
Alexander) commanded the Romans inftantly to depart from all: 
the provinces of his anceſtors, and: yielding to the Perſians: the em- 
pire of Aſia, to content themſelves. with the undiſturbed poſſeſſion: 
of Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered by four hundred 
of the talleſt and moſt beautiful of the Perſians; who, by their fine 


| Horſes, ſplendid” arms, and rich apparel, diſplayed the pride and- 


greatneſs of their maſter 7. Such an embaſſy was much leſs an offer 
of negociation than a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus: 
and Artaxerxes, collecting the military force of the Roman and- 


Perſian monarchies, reſolved in this important conteſt. to lead their: 


armies in perſon. 
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If we credit what ſhould' ſeem the moſt authentic of all records, e r 


an oration, {till extant, and delivered by the emperor himſelf to the Alexander 


Severus. 


ſenate, we muſt allow that the victory of Alexander Severus was A. D. 33. 


not inferior to any of thoſe formerly obtained over the Perſians by 
the ſon of Philip. The army of the Great King conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, clothed in complete armour 
of ſteel; of ſeven Hundred elephants, with towers filled with ar- 


chers on their backs, and of eighteen hundred cliariots, armed with 


ſeythes. This formidable hoſt, the like of which is not to be found in 
eaſtern hiſtory, and has ſcarcely been imagined in eaſtern romance“, 
was diſcomfited in a great battle, 1 in which the Roman Alexander ap- 
proved himſelf an intrepid ſoldier and a ſkilful general. The Great 
King fled before his valour; an immenſe booty and the conqueſt of 
Meſopotamia, were the immediate fruits of this ſignal victory. Such 
are the circumſtances of this oſtentatious and improbable relation, 
dictated, as it too plainly appears, by the vanity of the monarch, 

| compoſed! by the unbluſhing ſervility of his flatterers, and received 
without contradiction by a diſtant and obſequious ſenate #., Far 
from being inclined to believe that rhe arms of Alexander obtained 


ſo memorable a victory over the Perſians, we are induced to ſuſpect, 


that 
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rapidity from the hills of Media to the marſhes of the Euphrates, 
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that all this blaze of ui glory, was deſigned to conteal ſome 


real diſgrace. 


Our ſuſpicions are e by the . of a eee eg 
hiſtorian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with reſpect, and 
his faults with candour. He deſcribes the judicious plan which had 


been formed for the conduct of the war. Three Roman armies 
were deſtined to invade Perſia at the ſame time, and by different 


roads. But the operations of the campaign, though wiſely con- 
certed, were not executed either with ability or ſucceſs. The firſt 
of theſe armies, as ſoon as it had entered the marſhy plains of Ba- 


bylon, towards the artificial conflux of the Euphrates and the 


Tigris **, was encompaſſed by the ſuperior numbers, and deſtroyed. 
by the arrows of the enemy. The alliance of Choſroes king of 
Armenia *', and the long tract of mountainous country, in which 
the Perſian cavalry was of little ſervice, opened a ſecure entrance 


into the heart of Media, to the ſecond of the Roman armies.. Theſe 


brave. troops laid waſte the adjacent provinces, and by ſeveral ſueceſſ- 
ful actions againſt Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the emperor's 
vanity. But the retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at leaſt unfortunate. In repaſſing the mountains, great numbers 
of ſoldiers periſhed by the badneſs of the roads and the ſeverity 


of the winter ſeaſon. It had been reſolved, that whilſt theſe two 


great detachments penetrated into the oppolite extremes of the Per- 


ſian dominions, the main body, under the command of Alexander 


himſelf, ſhould ſupport their attack, by invading the center of the 


kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, influenced. by his mother's 


counſels, and perhaps by his own fears, deſerted the braveſt troops 
and the faireſt proſpect of victory; and after conſuming in Meſo- 
potamia an inactive and inglorious ſummer, he led back to Antioch 
an army diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and provoked by diſappointment. 
The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different. Flying with 


he 
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he had every where oppoſed the invaders in perſon ; and in either 
fortune, had united with the ableſt conduct the moſt undaunted 
reſolution. But in ſeveral obſtinate engagements againſt the vete- 
ran legions of Rome, the Perſian monarch had loft the flower of his 
troops. Even his victories had weakened his power. The favour- 
able opportunities of the abſence of Alexander, and of the confu- 
fions that followed that emperor's death, preſented themſelves in 
vain to his ambition. Inſtead of expelling the Romans, as he pre- 
tended, from the continent of Aſia, he found himſelf unable to 
wreſt from their hands the little province of Meſopotamia **. 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the laſt defeat of the Par- Character and 
thians laſted only fourteen years, forms a memorable æra in the 3 
hiſtory of the Eaſt and even in that of Rome. His character ſeems — 

to have been marked by thoſe bold and commanding features, that 
generally diſtinguiſh the princes who conquer, from thoſe who 
Inherit, an empire. Till the laſt period of the Perſian monarchy, 
his code of laws was reſpected as the ground-work of their civil and 
religious policy **. Several of his ſayings are preſerved. One of 
them in particular diſcovers a deep inſight into the conſtitution of 
government. The authority of the prince,” ſaid Artaxerxes, muſt 
be defended by a military force; that force can only be main- 
« tained by taxes ; all taxes muſt, at laſt, fall upon agriculture; and 
e agriculture can never flouriſh except under the protection of 
e juſtice and moderation Artaxerxes bequeathed his new em- 
pire, and his ambitious deſigns againſt the Romans, to Sapor, a ſon 
not unworthy of his great father; but thoſe deſigns were too 
extenſive for the power of Perſia, and ſerved only to involve both 
nations in a long ſeries of deſtructive wars and reciprocal calamities. 
The Perſians, long ſince civilized and corrupted, were very far Military 
from poſſeſſing the martial independence, and the intrepid hardi- Perf * 
neſs, both of mind and body, which have rendered the northern 
barbarians maſters of the world. The ſcience of war, that con- 
ſtituted the more rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now does 
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of Europe, never made any conſiderable progreſs in the Eaſt. Thoſe 


diſciplined evolutions which harmonize and animate a confuſed 
multitude, were unknown to the Perſians. They were equally un- 
{killed in the arts of conſtructing, beſieging, or defending regular 
fortifications. They truſted more to their numbers than to their 
courage; more to their courage than to their diſcipline. The infantry 


was a half- armed ſpiritleſs crowd of peaſants, levied in haſte by the 


allurements of plunder, and as eaſily diſperſed by a victory as by a 


defeat. The monarch and his nobles - tranfported into the camp 
the pride and luxury of the ſeraglio. Their military operations 
were impeded by a uſeleſs train of women, eunuchs, horſes, and ca- 


mels, and in the midſt of a ſucceſsful campaign, the Perſian hoſt 


was often ſeparated or deſtroyed by an unexpected famine **. 


Their cavalry 
Excellent. 


But the nobles of Perſia, in the boſom of luxury and deſpotiſm, 


preſerved a ſtrong ſenſe of perſonal gallantry and national honour. 


From the age of ſeven years they were taught 10 ſpeak truth, to 


ſhoot with the bow, and to ride; and it was univerſally confeſſed, 
rhat in the two laſt of theſe arts, they had made a more than com- 
mon proficiency **. The moſt diſtinguiſhed youth were educated 


under the monarch's eye, practiſed their | exerciſes 1n the gate of his 
palace, and were ſeverely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of hunting. In 


every province, the ſatrap maintained a like ſchool of military 


virtue. The Perſian nobles (ſo natural is the idea of feudal tenures) 


received from the king's bounty lands and houſes, on the condition 
of their ſerxice in war. They were ready on the firſt ſummons to 


mount on horſeback, with a martial and ſplendid train of follow— 


ers, and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were care- 


fully ſelected from among the moſt robuſt ſlaves, and the braveſt ad- 
venturers of Aſia. Theſe armies, both of light and of heavy | cavalry, 
equally formidable by the impetuoſfiry of their charge, and the 


| rapidity | of their motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the 


caſtern provinces of the declining empire of Rome 7, 
E HA P. 
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The State of Germany till the invaſion of the Finn 
in the Time of the Emperor Decius. 


notice from their connexion with the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. We ſhall occaſionally mention the Scythian, or 
Sarmatian tribes, that, with their arms and horſes, their flocks and 


- which ſpread themſelves from tlie Caſpian Sea to the Viſtula, from 


mans, who firſt reſiſted, then invaded, and at length overturned 
the weſtern' monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much more im- 
portant place in this hiſtory,” and poſſeſs a ſtronger, and, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, a more domeſtic claim te our attention and 
regard. The moſt civilized nations of modern Europe iſſued from 
the woods of Germany, and in the rude inſtitutions of thoſe barba- 


independence, the Germans were fſuryeyed by the diſcerning eye, 
and delineated by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, the firſt of hiſ- 
torians who applied the: of philoſephy to the ſtudy of facts. 
In his incompatable treatiſe, which contains, perhaps, more ideas 


manners, that has formerly exerciſed the diligence of innumerable 
aniquarians; and employed the genius and penetration of the philo- 
ſophie hiſtorians of our own times. The ſubject, however various 
and important, has already been ſo frequently, fo ably, and fo 
Vo. I. + ſuc- 


HE government and religion of Perſia have deſerved ſome 


herds, their wives and families, wandered over the immenſe plains 


the confines of Perſia to thoſe of Germany. But the warlike Ger- 


rians, we may ſtill diſtinguiſh the original principles of our pre- 
ſent laws and manners. In their primitive ſtate of ſimplicity and 


than words; he has comprehended a deſcription of the German 
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fucceſsfully diſcuſſed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, 
and difficult to the writer, We ſhall therefore content ourſelves 
with obſerving, and indeed with repeating, ſome of the moſt im- 
portant circumſtances of climate, of manners, and of inſtitutions, 
EE, rendered the wild barbarians of Germany, fuch formidable 
enemies to the Roman power. 
gon . | Ancient Germany, excluding from its independent limits the pro- 
vince weſtward of the Rhine, which had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, 
extended itſelf over a third part of Europe. Almoſt the whole of mo- 
dern Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Pruſſia, 
and the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
bone great nation, whoſe complexion, manners, and language, denoted 
a common origin, and preſerved a ftriking reſemblance. 'On' the 
weſt, ancient Germany was divided by the Rhine from the Gallic, 
and on the ſouth, by the Danube, from the Illyrian provinces of 
the empire. A ridge of hills, riſing from the Danube, and called 
the Carpathian Mountains, covered Germany on the de of Dacia 
or Hungary. The eaſtern frontier was faintly marked by the mu- 
tual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, and was often con- 
founded by the mixture of warring and confederating tribes of the 
two nations. In the remote darkneſs of the north, the ancients im- 
perfectly deſcried a frozen ocean that lay beyond the Baltic _s 
and beyond the Peninſula, or iſlands * of Scandinavia. 
Climate, Some ingenious writers have ſuſpected that ae Was * 
eolder formerly than it is at preſent; and the moſt aneient deſcrip- 
tions of the climate of Germany tend exceedinghy to confirm tlieir 
theory. The general complaints of intenſe froſt, and eternal winter, 
are perhaps little to be regarded, ſince we have no method of re- 
ducing to the accurate ſtandard of the thermometer, the feelings, or 
the expreſſions,” of an orator, born in the happier regions of Greece 
or Aſia. But I ſhall ſelect two ſtrong and inconteſtible proofs of a 
leſs equi vocal nature. 1. "Phe + great rivers which —— the 
4 Roman 
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Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently frozen 
over, and capable of ſupporting the moſt enormous weights. The 
barbarians, who often choſe that ſevere ſeaſon for their inroads, 
tranſported, without apprehenſion or danger, their numerous 
armies, their cavalry, and their heavy waggons, over a vaſt and 
ſolid bridge of ice * Modern ages have not preſented an inſtance of 
a like phænomenon. 2. The rein deer, that uſeful animal, from 


whom the ſavage of the North derives the beſt comforts of his 
dreary life, is of a conftitution that ſupports, and even requires, 


the moſt intenſe cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within 


219 


ten degrees of the pole; he ſeems to delight in the ſnows of Lapland 


and Siberia; but at preſent he cannot ſubſiſt, much leſs multiply, 
in any country, to the South of the Baltic “. . In the time of Cæſar, 
the rein deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a native 


of the Hercynian foreſt, which then | overſhadowed a great part 


of Germany and Poland. The modern improvements ſufficiently 
explain the cauſes of the 3 of the cold. Theſe immenſe 
woods have been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the 
earth che rays of the ſun *. The moraſſes have been drained, and, 
in proportion as the ſoil has been cultivated, the air has become 


more temperate. Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of an- 


cient Germany. Although ſituated in the ſame parallel with the 
fineſt provinces of France and England, that country experiences 
the moſt rigorous cold. The rein deer are very numerous, the 
ground is covered with deep and laſting ſnow, and the great river 


of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a ſeaſon, when the waters 


of the Seine and the Thames are perfectly free from ice ej 
It is difficult to aſcertain, and eaſy to exaggerate, the influence of 
the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the 
natives. Many writers have ſuppoſed, and moſt have allowed, 
though, as it ſhould ſeem, without any adequate proof, that the 


| ebe, cold of the North was favourable to long life and genera- 


Its effects o on 
the natives. 
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Origin of the 
Germans, 


Fables and 
conjectures, 


Roman troops, was ſearcely felt by theſe hardy children of the 


which we have difcovered deſtitute of inhabitants, or whoſe firſt 
population can be fixed, with any degree of hiſtorieal certainty. 


the foil. We may allow with. fafety, and perhaps with truth, 
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tive vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and the human 
ſpecies more prolific, than in warmer or more temperate chmates *, 
We may aſſert, with greater confidence, that the keen air of Ger- 
many formed the large and maſculine limbs of the natives, who 
were, in general, of a more lofty ſtature than the people of the 
South ?, gave them a kind of ſtrength better adapted to violent ex- 
ertions, than to patient labour, and inſpired them with conſtitu- 
tional bravery, which is the reſult of nerves and ſpirits. The 
ſeverity of a winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the 


North , who, in their turn, were unable to refiſt the ſummer heats, 5 
and diſſolved en in 1 and ſickneſs under the beams of an 
Italian ſun 


There is not any where upon the PE a * tract of country, 


And yet, as the moſt philoſophic minds can ſeldom refrain from in- 
veſtigating the infancy of great nations, our curioſity conſumes itſelf 
in toilſome and diſappointed efforts. When Tacitus conſidered the 
purity of the German blood, and the forbidding aſpect of this country, 
he was diſpoſed to pronounee thoſe barbarians Indigeuæ, or Natives of 


that ancient Germany was not originally peopled by any foreign 
colonies, already formed into a political ſociety ; but that the name 
and nation received their exiſtence from the gradual union of ſome 
wandering ſavages of the Hereynian woods. To aſſert thoſe ſa- 
vages to have been the ſpontaneous production of the earth which 
they inhabited, would be a concluſion condemned by religion, and 
unwarranted by reaſon... _ 

Such rational doubt is. but al ſuited with the genius of popular 
vanity. Among the nations who haveadopted the Moſaic hiſtory of 
the world, the ark of Noah has been of the ſame uſe, as was formerly 


to 
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to.the Greeks and Romans the finge of Trey. Oo u narrow baſis 


Tartar , could point out the individual ſon of Japhet; front whoſe | 


loins his anceſtors. were lineally deſcended. The laft eentury 
abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and eaſy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjectures 
and etymologies, led the great-grandehildren of Noah from the 
Tower of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of thefe judieious 
critics, one of the moſt entertaining was Olaus Rudbeck, profeſſor 
in the univerſity of Upſal . Whatever is celebrated either in hiſ. 


tory Or fable, this zealous patriot aſcribes to his country. From 


Sweden (which formed fo confiderable a part of ancient Germany) 
the Greeks themſelves derived their alphabetiea characters, their 
aſtronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region (for fuch 


it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the coun- 


try of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Heſperides, the For- 
tunate Iflands, and even the Elyitan Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect tranſeripts. A clime fo profuſely favoured: by Nature, 
could not long remain deſert after the flood. The learned Rudbeck 
allows the family of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to 


about twenty thouſand perſons. He then difperſes them into ſmall 


colonies to repleniſh the earth, and to propagate the human! ſpecies, 
The German or Swediſh detachment (which marched; if I am not 
miſtaken, under the command of Aſkenaz the ſon of Gomer, the 
ſon of Japhet) diſtinguiſhed itſelf by a more than common dili- 


gence in the proſecution of this great work. The northern hive 
caſt its ſwarms over the greateſt part of Europe, Africa, and Aſia; 


and (to uſe the author's metaphor) the blood creates back from 
the extremities to the heart. 
But all this well-laboured fyſtem of German antiquities is anni- 
hilated by a ſingle fact, too well atteſted to admit of any doubt, 
1: | and 


The Germans 
ignorant of 
letters. 
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Of arts and 
agriculture, 


mory ſoon diſſipates or corrupts the ideas intruſted to her charge; 


ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or irre- 


The ſame, and even a greater, difference will be found between 


gree of perfection, the uſeful and agreeable arts of life. 
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and of too deciſive a nature to leave room for any reply. The Ger- 
mans, in the age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the uſe of let- 
ters ; and the uſe of letters is the principal circumſtance that diſtin- 
guiſhes a civilized people from a herd of ſavages incapable of know- 
ledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, the human me- 


and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer ſupplied with mo- 
dels or with materials, gradually forget their powers: the judge- 


gular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us attempt, in 
an improved ſociety, to calculate the immenſe diſtance between the 
man of learning and the illiterate peaſant. The former, by reading 
and reflection, multiples his own. experience, and lives in diftant 
ages and remote countries; whilſt the latter, rooted to a ſingle ſpot, 
and confined to a few years of exiſtence, ſurpaſſes, but very little, 
his fellow-labourer the ox in the exerciſe of his mental faculties. 


nations than between individuals; and we may ſafely pronounce, 
that without ſome ſpecies of writing, no people has ever preſerved 
the faithful annals of their hiſtory, ever made any conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the abſtract ſciences, or ever poſſeſſed, in any tolctable 4 


Of theſe arts, the ancient Germans were ae deſtitute. 
They paſſed their lives in a ſtate of 1gnorance and poverty, which it 
| has pleaſed ſome declaimers to dignity with the appellation of vir- 
tuous ſimplicity. Modern Germany is ſaid to contain about two 
thouſand three hundred walled towns. In a much wider extent 
of country, the geographer Ptolemy could diſcover no more than 
ninety. places, which he decorates with the name of cities **; though, 
according to our ideas, they would but ill deſerve that ſplendid 
title. We can only ſuppoſe them to have been rude fortifications, 
conſtruQed 1 in the center of the woods, and deſigned to ſecure the 
women, 
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women, children, and cattle, whilſt the warriors of the tribe marched 

out to repel a ſudden invaſion *? 
7 

that they affected to deſpiſe the works of Roman induſtry, as a 

places of confinement rather than of ſecurity **, Their edifices were 

not even contiguous, or formed into regular villages ** 

barian fixed his independent dwelling on the ſpot to which a plain, 


a wood, or a ſtream of freſh water, had induced him to give the pre- 
ference. . Neither ſtone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in theſe 


ſight habitations **. They were indeed no more than low huts of 


But Tacitus aſſerts, as a'well. 
known fact, that the Germans, in his time, had no cities“; and 


; each bar- 


223 


a circular figure, built of rough timber, thatched with ſtraw, and 


pierced at the top, to leave a free paſſage for the ſmoke. In the 


moſt inclement winter, the hardy German was ſatisfied with a ſcanty 
garment made of the ſkin of ſome animal. The nations who dwelt 
towards the North, clothed themſelves in furs; and the women ma- 

nufactured for their own uſe a coarſe kind of linen 
of various ſorts, with which the foreſts of 3 were plenti- 
fully ſtocked, ſupplied its inhabitants with food and exerciſe **. 
Their numerous herds of cattle, leſs remarkable indeed for their 
beauty than for their utility, formed the principal object of their 
wealth. A ſmall quantity of corn, was the only produce exacted 


from the earth: artificial meadows and orchards were unknown to 
the Germans; nor can we expect any improvements in agriculture 


from a people, whoſe property every year experienced a general 
change by a new diviſion of the arable lands, and who, in that ſtrange 
operation, avoided diſputes, by luffering a great part of their terri- 
tory to lie waſte and without tillage . Ws 
| Gold, ſilver, and iron, were extremely ſcarce in Germany. Its 
barbarous inhabitants wanted both {kill and patience to inveſtigate 


thoſe rich veins of filver, which have ſo liberally rewarded the at- 


tention of the princes of Brunſwick and Saxony. Sweden, which 


now 7 ſopplies Europe with iron, was equally ignorant of its own 


* 2 | riches ; 
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riches ; and the appearance of the arms of the Germans, furniſhed 


à ſuMeient proof how little iron they were able to beſtow on what 
they muſt Have deemed the nobleſt uſe of that metal. The various 
tranſactions of peace and war, had introduced ſome Roman coins 


(chiefly filver) among the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; 


but the more diſtant tribes were abſolutely ungequainted with the 
uſe of money, carried on their corifined traffic by the exchange of 
commodities, and prized their ride earthen veſſels as of equal value 
with the filver vaſes, the prefents-of Rome to thar princes and am- 
baſfadors . To a mind capable of reflection, ſuch leading facts 


edtrvey mere inſtruction, than a tedious detail of ſubordinate cireum- 


frnces. The value of money has been ſettled by general confent 
to expreſs our wants ard our property; as letters were itivetited 
to expreſs our ideas; and both theſe inſtitutions, by giving a more 
active energy to the powers and paſſions of human natute; Have 
eontribiited to multiply the objects they were deſigned to repreſent. 
The-uſe of gold and filver is in a great meaſure faQtitions ; b 


would be impofſible to emmerate the important and various ſervices 


which agricufture, and all 'the arts, have received from iron, when 


Hard ef man. Money, in a word, is the moſt univerſal incitement, 
iron the moſt powerful inftrttment of human induſtry; and it is 
very difficult to conceive by what means a people, neither actuated 
by the one, nor ſeconded by W could er from the INE 
berbariſm af PER 

"Tf we contemplate a ſavage nation in any part of the lde e a 
| ſupine indolence and a careleffneſs of futurity wilt be found to con- 


fitute heir general character. In a civilized' ſtate, every faculty 
of man 18 expanded and 1 and the great chain of mutual 


dependence connects and embraces the ſeveral members of ſociety. 
The moft numerous portion of it is employed in conſtant and uſeful 
labour. The ſelect few, * by fortune above that neceſſity, 


can, 
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can, however, fill up their time by the purſuits of intereſt or glory, 
by the improvement of their eſtate or of their underſtanding, by 
the duties, the pleaſures, and even the follies of ſocial life. The 
Germans were not poſſeſſed of theſe varied reſources. The care of 
the houſe and family, the management of the land and cattle, were 
delegated to the old and the infirm, to women and ſlaves, The 
lazy warrior, deſtitute of every art that might employ his leiſure 


hours, conſumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications of 


ſleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diverſity of Nature, (ac- 
cording to the remark of a writer who had pierced into its darkeſt 
receſſes) the ſame barbarians are by turns the moſt indolent and the 
moſt reſtleſs of mankind. They delight in floth, they deteſt tran- 
quillity *. The languid ſoul, oppreſſed with its own weight, anxi- 
ouſly required ſome new and powerful ſenſation ; and war and. dan- 


ger were the only amuſements adequate to its p 55 temper. The 
ſound that ſummoned the German to arms was grateful to his ear. 


It rouſed him from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an active 
purſuit, and, by ſtrong exerciſe of the body, and violent emotions of 
the mind, reſtored him to a more lively ſenſe of his exiſtence. In 


the dull intervals of Peace, theſe barbarians were immoderately ad- 


dicted to deep gaming and exceſſive drinking; both of which, by 


different means, the one by inflaming cheir paſſions, the other by 


extinguiſhing their reaſon, alike relieved them from the pain of 


thinking. They gloried in paſſing whole days and nights at table; 


and the blood of friends and relations often ſtained their numerous 
and drunken aſſemblies 
they have tranſmitted to us thoſe of play) they diſcharged with 
the moſt romantic fidelity. The deſperate gameſter, who had ſtaked 
his perſon and liberty on a laſt throw of the dice, patiently ſubmitted 
to the deciſion of fortune, and ſuffered himſelf to be bound, chaſ- 
tiſed, and ſold into remote ed by his weaker but more lucky 
antagoniſt. 
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Their debts of honour (for in that light 
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Strong beer, a liquor Eatracted with very little art from Iheekt « or 


arley, 4 and Sole (as it 1s firongly expreſſed by Tacitus) into 2 
certain ſemblance of wine, was ſufficient for the groſs purpoſes of 
German debauchery. Bt thoſe Who had taſted the rich wines of 
Jay, , a after Wards of Gaul, fighied for that more delicious ſpecies 
THY Ration. They attempted not. however, (as has ſince been 


* 


| 2920120 with fo much ſucceſs) to naturaliſe the vine on the banks 


of the Rhine and Danube ; nor did they endeavour to procure 
by induftry the materials of an advantageous commerce. To 
eit by labour what might be raviſhed by arms, was eſteemed un- 
worthy of the German ſpirit ”. The e thirſt of ſtrong 
liquors, often urged the Vathariari to invade the provinces on which 


art or nature had beſtowed thoſe much envied preſents, The 


Tultan who betrayed Bis country to the Celtic nations, attracted 


them. into Traly by the proſpect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the pröductions of a happier climate. And in the ſame 


manner the ran auxiliaries, invited into France during the 
oivil wars of the fixteenth century, were allured by the pro- 


miſe 'of plenteous quarters in the provinces of Champagne and Bur- 
"gundy 3s Drunkenneſs, the moſt illiberal, butnot the moſt dangerous 
of bur vices, Had power in à leſs civilized ſtate: of mankind to occa- 
ſion 2 battle, a War, or a revolution. 


The climate of ancient CLIT many Has been x mollfied and the Gil 
magne. Ehe Bine extent of grbbna. Which 3 at ein maintains, in 
"eaſe and Plenty, a million of Huſbandmen. and artificers, was un- 
able to Tuppt an hundred thouſand lazy warriors with the- ſimple 


"neceſſaries © of life . "The Germans abandoned their immienſe foreſts 


to the exerciſe of Hunting, employed in paſturage the moſt confider- 
Able; Part of their lands, beſtowed on the ſmall remainder a rude 


and careleſs cultivation; and then aceuſed the ſcantineſs and ſlerility 
41 4 a country that refuſed to:miaintain the multitude of its inhabi- 


5: 1 
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tants. When the return of famine ſeverely admoniſhed them of the 


importance of the arts, the national diſtreſs was ſometimes. allevi- 


ated W the emigration of a third, perhaps, Or a fourth part of their 


youth”. The poſſeſſion and the enjoyment of property, are the 
pledges which bind a civilized people io an improved country. . But 


the Germans, who carried with them what they moſt yalued, their 


arms, their cattle, and their womens: cheerfully abandoned the vaſt 


filence of their woods for the yaboundeg hopes of plunder and con- 
queſt. The innumerable ſwarms that iſſued, or ſeemed to iſſue, 
from the great ſtorehouſe of nations, were multiplied by. the fears 


of the vanquiſhed, and by the cxedulity of ſucceeding ages. And 


from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually eſtabliſhed, 
and has been ſupported by writers of diſtinguiſhed reputation, chat, 


in the age of Cæſar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were 
A more ſerious 


far more- numerous than they are in our days 
inquiry” into the cauſes of Population, ſeems to have « conyinced mo- 
dern philoſophers of the falſchood, and indeed the impoſſibility, 
of the ſuppoſition. To the names of Mariana and of Machiayel '?, A 
we can oppoſe the equal names af Rohertſon and of Hume At 
A Warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, letters, 
arts, or money, found ſome compenſation for this ſavage ſtate in 
the enjoyment of kherty. Their poverty ſecured their freedom 
ſince our deſires and our poſſeſſions are the ſtrongeſt fetters.« of del 


pPotiſm. Among the Suiones, (ſays Tacitus) riches Are held i in 
© honour. They are therefore ſubject to an abſolute monarch, who, 


German 


freedom, 


< inſtead of intruſting his people with the free uſe of arms, as is 


5 pA in the reſt of Germany, commits them to che ſafe cuſ- 


„ tody not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, but of a ſlave. 
„The neighbours. of the Suiones, the Sitones, ; are ſunk even below 
« ſervitude; they obey a, Woman? * In the mention of theſe ex- 
ceptions, the great hiſtorian ſufficiently acknowledges the general 
ney of. ae We are aa at a loſs, to conceiye by what 
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Pony on the frontier of the Roman provinces: or how the an- 


ceſtors of thoſe Danes and Norwegians, fo diſtinguiſhed in later 
ages by their unconquered ſpirit, could thus tamely reſign the great 


character "of German liberty + Some tribes, however, on the coaſt 
of tlie Baltic, acknowledged the eee of kings, though without 
relinquiſhing the rights of men“; but in the far greater part of 


Germany, the form of government was a democracy, tempered, in- 


| deed, and controuled, not ſo much by general and poſitive laws, as 


by the occaſional aſcendant of birth or valour, of eloquence. or ſu- 
perflition *, 5 


Civil governments, in their firſt inſtitutions, are voluntary aſſo- 


ciations for mutual defence. To obtain the deſired end, it is abſo- 
| ſutely neceſſary, that each individual ſhould conceive himſelf obliged 


to ſubmit his private opinion and actions, to the judgment of the 
greater number of his aſſociates. The German tribes were contented 
with this rude but liberal outline of political ſociety. As ſoon as a 


youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of manhood, he 


was introduced into the general council of his countrymen, ſolemnly 
inveſted with a ſhield and ſpear, and adopted as an equal and worthy 
member of the military commonwealth, The aſſembly of the war- 
riors of the tribe was convened at ſtated ſeaſons, or on ſudden emer- 


gencies. The trial of public offences, the election of magiſtrates, and 


the great buſineſs of peace and war, were determined by its inde- 
pendent voice. Sometimes, indeed, theſe important queſtions were 


previouſly conſidered, and prepared in a more ſelect council of the 
principal chieftains“ . The magiſtrates might deliberate and Per- 
ſuade, the people 25 could reſolve and execute; and the reſolu- 


tions of the Germans were for the moſt part haſty and violent. 


Barbarians accuſtomed to place their freedom in gratifying the 


prefent paſſion, and their couratze in Werde all future conſe- 


„ 1 
ad quences, 
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quences, turned away with indignant contempt, from the remon- 
ſtrances of juſtice and policy, and it was the practice to ſignify by a 
hollow murmur, their diſlike of ſuch timid councils. But whenever 


a more popular orator propoſed to vindicate the meaneſt citizen, from 


either foreign or domeſtic injury, whenever the called upon his fel- 


| low-countrymen to aſſert the national honour, or to, purſue ſome 
enterpriſe full of danger and glory, a loud claſhing of ſhields and 
ſpears expreſſed the eager applauſe of the aſſembly. For the Ger- 
mans always met in arms, and it was conſtantly to be dreaded, left 


an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and ſtrong liquors, 
ſhould uſe thoſe arms to enforce, as-well as: to declare their furious 


_ reſolves. We may recolle&t how often the diets of Poland have 
been polluted with blood, and the more numerous party has been 
compelled to yield to the more violent and ſeditious-**.. 

A general of the tribe was elected on occaſions of danger; ak if 
the danger was preſſing and extenſive, ſeveral tribes concurred: in 
the choice of the ſame general. The braveſt warrior was named 
to lead his countrymen into- the field, by his example rather than by 
his commands. But this power, however limited, was ſtill invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of peace, the German 
7 tribes acknowledged not any ſupreme chief. Princes were, how- 
ever, appointed, in the general aſſembly, to adminiſter juſtice, 
or rather to compoſe differences“, in their reſpective diſtricts. 
In the choice of theſe magiſtrates, as much regard was ſhewn to 
birth as to merit “. To each was given, by the public, a guard, 
and a council of an hundred perſons; and the firſt of the princes 
appears to have enjoyed a pre- eminence of rank and honour which 
ſometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the * 
title 5 yt 

r he comparative view of —_ powers je” the magiſtrates, in two 
remarkable inſtances, . is alone ſufficient to repreſent the whole 
ſyſtem of German manners. We diſpoſal of the landed property 
within 
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Voluntary 


engagements. 
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within their diſtrict, was abſolutely veſted in their hands, and they 


_ diftributed it every year according. to a new diviſion **, At the 
ſame time they were not authorized to puniſh with death, to impriſon, 


or even to ſtrike a private citizen. A people thus jealous 
of their perſons, and careleſs of their poſſeſſions, muſt have been 
totally deſtitute of induſtry and the arts, but animated with a high 


ſenſe of honour and independence. 


The Germans reſpected only thoſe duties abi they impoſed on 
themſelves, The moſt obſcure ſoldier reſiſted with diſdain, the 


authority of the magiſtrates. © The nobleſt youths bluſhed not 


0 to be numbered among the faithful companions of ſome renowned 
„ chief, to whom they devoted their arms and ſervice. A noble 
© emulation prevailed among the companions to obtain the firſt 


place in the eſteem of their chief; amongſt the chiefs to acquire 


* the greateſt number of valiant companions. To be ever ſur- 
* rounded by a band of ſelect youths, was the pride and ſtrength 
„ of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. 
*The glory of ſuch diſtinguiſhed heroes diffuſed ätſelf heyond the 
* narrow limits of their o.] tribe. Preſents and emhaſſies ſolicited 
e their friendſhip, and the fame of their arms, often enſured 
victory to the party which they eſpouſed. In the hour of danger 


it was ſhameful for the chief to be ſurpaſſed in valour by his 
“ companions; ſhameful for the companions net to equal the 
4. valour of their chief. To ſurvive his fall in battle, was indelihle 
„ .infamy. To protect his perſon, and to adorn his glory with, the 
* trophies of their own exploits, were the moſt ſacred of their 


t duties. The. chiefs eombated for victory, the companions for the 
+. chief, The nobleſt warriors, whenever their native country was 
«ſunk in the lazineſs of peace, maintained their numerous bands 
4 in ſome diſtant ſeene· of action, to exerciſe their reſtleſs ſpirit, and 
o acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of 
* Holders, che wWaxlike ſtced, eee ever victorious lance, 


1 Were 
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„ were the rewards which the companions claimed from the 
e liberality of their chief. The tude plenty of his hofpitable board 
« was the only pay, that he could beſtow, or they would accept. 
« War, rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends, ſupplied 
« the materials of this muntificence *,” This inſtitution, however 
it. might accidentally weaken the ſeveral republics, 1nvigorated' the 
general character of the Germans, and even ripened amongſt them, 
all the virtues of which barbarians are ſuſceptible; the faith and 
valour, the hoſpitality and the courtefy, ſo conſpicuous long after- 
wards in the ages of chivalry. The honourable.gifts, beſtowed by 
the chief on his brave companions, have been ſuppoſed, by an in- 
genious writer, to contain the firſt rudiments of the fiefs, diſtributed, 
after the conqueſt of the Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords 
among their vaſſals, with a ſimilar duty of homage and militars 
ſerviee . Theſe conditions are, however, very repugnant to the 
maxims of the ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual preſents; 
but without either e or 5 the weicht of _ 
tions 251 
In the days of (chivalry, or more n of romanee, all the 8 
„ men were brave, and all the women were chaſte;“ and notwith= 
ſtanding the latter of theſe virtues is aequired and preſerved with 
much more difficulty than the former, it is aſeribed, almoſt without 
exception, to the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy was 
not in uſe, except among the princes, and among them only for the 
fake of multiplying their \altiances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were puniſhed as rare 
and inexplable erimes; nor was ſeduction juſti nf d: 
faſhion e. We may eaſily diſeover, that Tacitus: Weed 
pleaſure in the contraſt of barbarian virtue, with the diſſolute con- 
duct of the Roman ladies: yet there are ſome ſtriking eireumſtances 
chat give an air of truth, or at leaſt of probability, to the conjugal b 
faith and chaſtity of the Germans. 


Although 
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Although the progreſs a civilization has undoubtedly contributed 
to aſſwage the fiercer -paſtions of human nature, it ſeemis to Hätte 
been leſs favourable to the virtue e of chaſtity, whoſe moſt dangerous 
enemy is the ſoftnels of the mind. The rehnements of life cor- 
rupt while they poliſh the intercourſe of the ſexes. The groſs ap- 


N 


petite of love becomes moſt dangerous When it is elevated, or 


rather, indeed, diſguiſed by ſentimental paſſion. * The elegance of 


dreſs, of motion, and of manners, give a luſtre to beauty, and in- 
flame the ſenſes through the imagination. Luxurious entertain- 
ments, midnight dances, and licentious ſpectacles, preſent at once 


temptation and opportunity to female frailty 57, From ſuch dangers, : 


| the unpoliſhed wives of the barbarians were ſecured, by poverty, 


ſolitude, and the painful cares of a domeſtic life. The German huts, 


open, on every fide, to the eye of indiſcretion or Jealouſy, were a 


better ſafe-guard of conjugal fidelity, than the walls, the bolts; and 
the eunuchs of a Perſian haram. To this reaſon, another may be 


added of a more honourable nature. The Germans treated their 


women with eſteem and confidence, conſulted them on every occa- 


ſion of 1 importance, and fondly believed, that in rheif breaſts re- 
ſided a ſanctity and wiſdom, more than human. Some of theſe 
interpreters of fate, ſuch as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed i 
in the name of the deity, the fierceſt nations of Germany ny The 
reſt of the ſex, without being adored as goddeſſes, were relpected a as 
the free and equal companions of ſoldiers ; ; aſſociated even by the 
marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory . In 
their great invaſions, the camps of the barbarians were | filled with 
a multitude of women, who remained rm An | undaunted amidſt 
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the ſound of arms, the various forms of ef ryction, and the ho- 
nourable wounds of their ſons and huſbands ®. Fainting armies « of 
Germans have more than once been driven back upon the enemy, 
by the generous deſpair of the women, who dreaded death much 


leſs than ſervitude. If the day WAS irrecoverably loſt, they well 
knew 
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knew: how to deliver themſelves and their children, with their own 
hands, from an inſulting victor“ Heroines of ſuch a caſt may 


ſtern virtues of man, they muſt have reſigned that attractive ſoftneſs 
in which principally conſiſt the charm and weakneſs of + Woman, 
Conſcious pride taught the German females to ſuppreſs every tender 
emotion that ſtood in competition with honour, and the firſt honour 
of the ſex has ever been that of chaſtity. The ſentiments and 
conduct of theſe high- ſpirited matrons may, at once, be conſidered 
as a cauſe, as an effect, and as a proof of the general character of 
the nation. Female courage, however it may be raiſed by fanaticiſm, 
or confirmed by habit, can be only a faint and imperfect imitation 


it may be found. 
The religious ſyſtem of the Germans (if the wild opinions of fa- 


and their 1 ignorance *© They adored the great viſible objects and 
agents. of Nature, * Sun and the Moon, the Fire and the Farth; 


ſide over the moſt important occupations of human life. They were 


diſcover the will of the ſuperior beings, and that human ſacrifices 
were the moſt precious and acceptable offering to their altars. Some 
applauſe has, been haſtily beſtowed on the ſublime notion, enter- 


within, the walls of a tem le, nor repreſented by any human figure; 
but when we  recolle&t, i at. the Germans were unſkilled in archi- 
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claim our admiration; but they were, moſt aſſuredly, neither lovely, 
nor very ſuſceptible of love. Whilſt they affected to emulate the 


of the manly valour that diſtinguiſhes the age or country in which 
vages can deſerve that mand was dictated by their wants, their fears, 


together with thoſe imaginary deities, who were ſuppoſed to pre- 


perſuaded, that, by ſome ridiculous arts of divination, they could 


tecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of ſculpture, we ſhall 
_ readily aſſign the true reaſon of a ſcruple, which aroſe not ſo much 
from a ſuperiority of reaſon, : as from a want of ingenuity. ' The 
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crated by the reverence of ſucceeding generations. Their ſecret 


gloom, the, imagined reſidence of an inviſible power, by preſenting 


no diſtinct object of fear or worſhip, impreſſed the mind with a ſtill 
deeper ſenſe of religious horror **; and the prieſts, rude and illiterate 
as they were, had been taught by experience, the | uſe of every 
artifice that could Preſerve and fortify impreſſions ſo well ſuited to 
their own intereſt, 


The ſame i ignorance, which de 8 incapable of con- 


ceiving or embracing the uſeful reſtraints of laws, expoſes them naked 


and unarmed to the blind terrors of ſuperſtition. The German prieſts, 


improving this fayourable temper cf their countrymen, had aſſumed 


a juriſdiction, eyen in temporal concerns, which the magiſtrate 


could not venture to exerciſe ; and the haughty warrior patiently 
ſubmitted to the laſh of correction, when it was inflicted, not by 
any human power, but by the immediate order of the god of 


war. The defects of civil policy were ſometimes ſupplied; by 


the a EE of eccleſiaſtical authority. The latter was con- 
ſtantly exerted to maintain ſilence and decency in the popular 


aſſemblies ; and was ſometimes extended to a more enlarged; concern 


for the national welfare. A ſolemn proceſſion was occaſionally. ce- 


lebrated in the preſent countries of Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 


The unknown ſymbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was 
placed on a carriage drawn by cows; and in this manner, the 
goddeſs, whoſe common reſidence was in the iſle of Rugen, viſited 
leveral adjacent tribes of her worſhippers. During ber progreſs, the 


ſound of war was huſhed, quarrels were ſuſpended, arms laid aſide, 


and the reſtleſs Germans had an opportunity of taſting the bleſſings | 


in war. 


of peace and harmony. The truce of God, ſo often and ſo in- 


effectually proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh century, was an 
obvious imitation of this ancient cuſtom ** 


But the influence of religion was 1 more UMTS] to . 
than: to maerare, the fierce Paſſions of the Germans, Intereſt and. 


fanaticjſm 
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fanaticiſm often prompted its miniſters to ſanctify the moſt daring 
and the moſt unjuſt enterpriſes, by the approbation of Heaven, and 
full aſſurances of ſucceſs, | The conſecrated ſtandards, long revered 
in the groves of ſuperſtition, were placed in the front of the 
battle“; and the hoftile army was devoted with dire execrations 


to the gods of war and of thunder. In the faith of ſoldiers (and 


ſuch were the Germans) wvardive 1s the moſt unpardonable of 
ſins, A brave man was the worthy favourite of their martial 
deities ; the wretch, who had loft his ſhield, was alike baniſhed from 
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the religious and the civil aſſemblies of his countrymen. Some tribes 


of the north ſeem to have embraced the doctrine of tranſmigration ®, 
others imagined a groſs paradiſe of immortal drunkenneſs 7%. All 


agreed, that a life ſpent in arms, and a glorious death in battle, 


were the beſt ee for a , futurity, either in chis or in 


another world. 

The immortality ſo vainly promiſed by the prieſts, was, in ſome 
degree, conferred by the bards. That ſingular order of men has 
moſt deſervedly attracted the notice of all who have attempted 
to inveſtigate the antiquities of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and 
the Germans. Their genius and character, as well as the reverence 
paid to their important office, have been ſufficiently illuſtrated, 
But we cannot fo eaſily expreſs, or even conceive, the enthuſiaſm 
of arms and glory, which they kindled in the breaſt of their au- 


dience. Among a poliſhed people, a taſte for poetry is rather an 
amuſement of the fancy, than a paſſion of the ſoul. And yet, when 


in calm retirement we peruſe the combats deſcribed by Homer or 
Taſſo, we are inſenſibly ſeduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the ſenſation 


which a peaceful mind can receive from ſolitary ſtudy ! It was in the 


hour of battle, or in the feaſt of victory, that the bards celebrated 


the glory of heroes of ancient days, the anceſtors of thoſe warlike 
chieftains, who liſtened with tranſport to their artleſs but ani- 


H h 2 mated 


The bardss 


Cavite hich 


checked the 


progreſs of 
the Germans, 


Wait of arms 


quired, they either darted from a diſtance or puſhed in cloſe. onſe 
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mated 5 ITE The view of arms and of danger heightened 


t 


the effett of t ihe military long; ; and the paſſions which 'it tended ito- 


excite, be deſire of fame and the contempt ** . were the ha- 

bitual ſentiments of a German wed: ©9736; 119 
Such was the fit ituation, and ſuch were the ah tlere of the ancient 

Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of arts, and of 


mx 115 


laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of religion, their 


ſenſe of freedom, impatience of peace, and. thirſt of enterpriſe, all 
contributed to form a people of military heroes. And yet we find 


| that during more than two hundred and fifty years that elapſed from 


the defeat of Varus to the reign of Decius, theſe formidable barba- 
rians made few conſiderable attempts, and not any material impreſ. 
ſion on the luxurious and:enſlaved provinces of the empire. Their 
progreſs. was checked by their want of arms and diſcipline, and 


: their fury was diverted by the inteſtine diviſions of ancient Germany. 


I. It has been obſerved; with ingenuity, and not without. truth, 
that the command of iron: ſoon gives a nation the command of gold. ; 
But the rude tribes of Germany, alike deſtitute of | both«thoſe 
valuable metals, were reduced ſlowly, to acquire, by their unaſſiſted 


firength, the poſſeſſion of the one as well as the other. The face 
of a German army diſplayed their poverty of iron. Swords, and the 
longer kind of lances, they could. ſeldom uſe. Their frames. (as 


they called: them in their own- language) were long ſpears headed 
with a ſharp but narrow iron point, and which, as occaſion re- 


With this ſpear, and with a ſhield, their cavalry was contented. A. 
multitude- of darts, ſcattered ?* with incredible force were an addi 


tional reſource of the infantry... Their military dreſs, when they 
wore any, was nothing more than a looſe mantle; A variety. of 


colours was the only ornament of their wooden or theic oſier ſhields, 


Few, of the ee were f tee STE cee ane Hor hy 


nn * 
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wi „Though the horſes of Germany vere, neither by beautiful, 
ſwift, nor practiſed in the, {kilful .eyolutions, of the Roman manage, 
ſeveral of the nations obtained renown, by. their cavalry 3, but, in 
general, the principal ſtrength of the Germans conſiſted in their i in- 
fantry'*, which was drawn up in ſeveral deep columns, according and of diſci- 
to the diſtinction of tribes, and families. Impatient of ati; gue or _ 15 
delay, theſe balf-armed warriors ruſhed to battle with diſonant 
ſhouts and diſordered ranks; and ſometimes by the effort of native 
valour, prevailed over the conſtrained. and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries.. But: as the barbarians poured forth their 
whole ſouls on the firſt onſet, they knew. not how to rally or to | 
retire... A repulſe was a ſure defeat; and a defeat was moſt com- 
monly total deſtruction. When we recollect the complete armour 
of the Roman ſoldiers, their diſcipline, exereiſes, evolutions, fortified 
camps, and military engines, it appears a juſt matter of ſurpriſe 
how the naked and unaſſiſted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the ſtrength of the legions, and the various 
troops of the auxiliaries, which ſeconded their operations. The 
conteſt was too unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a ſpirit of diſobedience and ſedition had 
relaxed the diſcipline, of the Roman armies. The introduction of 
barbarian auxiliaries into thoſe armies, was a meaſure attended 
wich very obvious dangers, as it might gradually inſtruct the Ger- 
mans in the arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in ſmall numbers and with the tricteſt precaution, the 
example of: Civilis might convince the Romans, that the danger was 
not imaginary, and that their precautions were not always ſuffi- 
cient 74. During the civil. wars that followed the death of Nero, 
that artſul and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies condeſcended 
to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius , formed a great deſign of | 
freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in the- 
Wars of — and __— repaired to his ſtandard. He introduced 


an 


2 
} 
f 
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an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of 
'Freves and Langres, to embrace his cauſe, defeated the legions, 
deſtroyed their fortified camps, and employed againſt the Romans 
the military knowledge which he had acquired in their ſervice. 
When at length, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, he yielded to the power 
of the empire, Civilis ſecured himſelf and his country by an ho- 
nourable treaty. The Batavians ſtill continued to occupy the iſland 
of the Rhine“, the allies not the ſervants of the Roman monarchy. 
erer . The ſtrength of ancient Germany appears formidable, when we 
many.  conlider the effects that might have been produced by its united 
effort. The wide extent of country might very poſſibly contain a 
million of warriors, as all who were of an age to bear arms, were 
of a temper to uſe them. But this fierce multitude, incapable of 
concerting or executing any plan of national greatneſs, was agi- 
tated by various and often hoſtile intentions. Germany was divided 
into more than forty independent ſtates; and even in each ſtate the 
union of the ſeveral tribes was extremely looſe and precarious. 
The barbarians were eaſily provoked; they knew not how to for- 
give an injury, much leſs an inſult; their reſentments were bloody 
and implacable. The caſual diſputes that ſo frequently happened 
in their tumultuous parties of hunting or drinking, were ſufficient 
to inflame the minds of whole nations; the private feud of any 
conſiderable chieftains, diffuſed itſelf among their followers and al- 
lies. To chaſtiſe the inſolent, or to plunder the defenceleſs, were 
alike cauſes of war. The moſt formidable ſtates of Germany af- 
fected to encompaſs their territories with a wide frontier of ſolitude 
and devaſtation. The awful diſtance preſerved by their neighbours, 
atteſted the terror of their arms, and in ſome meaſure defended them 
from the danger of unexpeQed incurſions ?”. 1 
2 by „„The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now ſpeaks) were Grate ex- 
Rome. «terminated by the neighbouring tribes provoked by their inſo- 
$4 e, a by: the r of , and eee inſpired by the 
1 s tutelar 
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« tutelar deities of the empire. Above ſixty thouſand barbarians: 


were deſtroyed ; not by the Roman arms, but in our ſight, and 


is for our entertainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, ever 
ce preſerve this enmity to each other! We have now attained the 


* utmoſt verge of proſperity '%, and have nothing left to demand 
e of Fortune except the diſcord of the barbarians **.” Theſe ſen- 
timents, leſs worthy of the humanity than of the patriotiſm of 


Tacitus, expreſs the invariable maxims of the policy of his coun= 


trymen. They deemed it a much ſafer expedient to divide than to 
combat the barbarians, from whoſe defeat they could derive nei- 
ther honour nor advantage. The money and negociations of Rome, 


inſinuated themſelves into the heart of Germany; and every art of. 


ſeduction was uſed with dignity, to conciliate thoſe nations whom 


their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render the moſt uſeful 


friends, as well as the moſt troubleſome enemies. Chiefs of renown 


and power were flattered by the moſt trifling preſents, which they 
received either as marks of diſtinction, or as the inſtruments of 
luxury. In civil diſſenſions, the weaker faction endeayoured to 
ſtrengthen its intereſt by entering into ſecret connexions with the 


- governors of the frontier provinces. Every quarrel among the Ger- 


mans, was fomented by the intrigues of Rome; and every plan of 
union and public good, defeated by the ſtronger bias of e jea- 
louſy and intereſt 5 

The general 3 1 terrified) he. 3 1 the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, embraced almoſt all the nations of 
Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that 


of the Danube . It is impoſſible for us to determine whether 


this haſty confederation was formed by neceſſity, by reaſon, or by 
paſſion; but we may reſt aſſured, that the barbarians were neither 
allured by the indolence or provoked by the ambition of the Roman 
monarch. This dangerous invaſion required all the firmneſs and 


vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals of ability in the ſeveral 


W. 8 , * 


ms of attack, and aſſumed in perſon the conduct of the moſt 


important 


| Tranſient 
union againſt 


Marcus Anto- 
ninus. 


| CE a OE eee r 


Diſingion of In che courſe of this Introductory chapter, we tizve confines our= 
felves to che general outlines of the manners of Germany, without 
attempting to deſeribe or to diſtinguiſh the various tribes which 
filled that great country in the time of Cæſar, of Tacitus, or of 


Ptolemy. | As the ancient, or as new tribes ſueceffively preſent them- 


the German 


—— oy 4” 


important province on the Upper Danube. After a long and doubt- 


ful conflict, the ſpirit of the barbarians was ſubdued. The Quadi 
and the Marcomanni n, who ad taken the lead in the war, were 


the moſt ſeverely puniſhed in its cataſtrophe. They were com- 


manded to retire five miles“ from their own banks of the Danube, 
and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who were immediately 
ſent into Britain, a remote Wand, where they might be ſecure as 
hoſtages, and uſeful as ſoldiers . On the frequent rebellions of 
the Quadi and Marcomanni, the ityitated emperor reſolved to reduce 


their country into the form of a province. His deſigns were diſ- 


appointed by death. This formidable league, however, the only 
one that appears in the two firſt centuries of the imperial hiſtory, 


Was entirely diffi ipated, without IEG . traces een in 
Germany. 2 1 


ic Ives in the ſeries of this hiſtory, we fhall conciſely” mention their 
origin, their ſituation, and their particular character. Modern na- 


ions are fixed and permanent ſocieties, connected among themſelves 
by laws and government, bound to their native ſoil by arts and 


agriculture. The German tribes were voluntary and fluQuating 
aſſociations of ſoldiers, almoſt of ſavages. The ſame territory often 
changed its inhabitants in the tide of conqueſt and emigration. The 
ſame communities, uniting in a plan of defence or invaſion, be- 
ſtowed a new title on their new confederacy. The diſſolution of an 
ancient confederacy, reſtored to the independent tribes their pecu- 
liar but long forgotten appellations. A victorious ſtate often com- 
municated its own name to a vanquiſhed people. Sometimes crowds 
of voluntiers flocked from all me to the ſtandard of a e ee 


A K ff ' leader; 


by, Rar 
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leader; his camp became their country, and ſome circumſtance of 
the enterpriſe ſoon gave a common denomination to the mixed mul- 
titude. The diſtinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually 
varied by enen, and confounded by the aſtoniſhed: ſubjects of 
the Roman empire“. "i nwo 59590 my 8 
Wars, and the eee * public, py are «ahi n 
audhechs of hiſtory; but the number of perſons intereſted in theſe 
buſy ſcenes, is very different according to the different condition 
of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of obedient ſubjects 
purſue their uſeful occupations in peace and obſcurity. The atten- 


tion of the Writer, as well as of the Reader, is ſolely confined to a 


court, a capital, a regular army, and the diſtricts which happen to be 
the occaſional ſcene of military operations. But a ſtate of freedom and 
barbariſm, the ſeaſon of civil commotions, or the {ſituation of petty. re- 
publics Is raiſes almoſt every member of the community into action and 


conſequently into notice. The irregular diviſions, and the reſtleſs mo- 


tions of the people of Germany, dazzle our imagination, and ſeem 
to multiply. their numbers. The profuſe enumeration of kings and 
Warriors, of armies. and nations, inclines us to forget that the ſame 


objects are continually repeated under a variety of appellations, and 


that the moſt ſplendid appellations have been frequently laviſhed on 
the moſt inconſiderable objects. 
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The emperor 
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nA r. 5 


The Deporivs Decius, Gallus, 2 rela; V. auen, and | 
 Galtienus. The general Tr rruption . the Barbarian: 15.— 
De thirty Brant. 


ROM the great ſeeular games celebrated by Philip, to the 
1 death of the emperor Gallienus, there elapſed twenty years 
of ſhame and misfortune. During chat calamitous period, every 
inflant of time was marked, every province of the Roman world 
was affficted by barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and the 


ruined wet pe ſeemed to approach the laſt and fatal moment of its 


The confuſion of the times, and the ſcarcity of authen- 
FI oppoſe equal difficulties to the hiftorian, who em 2 


with imperfe& fragments, always conciſe, often obſcure, and ſome- 


tires eontradictory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to. i 


conjecture: and though he ought never to place his conjecküres 


in the rank of facts, yet che knowledge of human nature, and of 
the ſure operation of its fierce and unreſtrained paſſic jons, might, o on | 


ſome occaſions, ſupply the want of hiſtorical materials. TO 
There is not, for inflance, any difficulty in conceivin g. that the | 
ſucceſſive murders of fo many emperors, had looſened all the ties 
of allegiance between the prince and people ; that all the generals 
of Philip were diſpoſed to imitate the example of their maſter,” and 
that the caprice of armies, long fince Habituated. to frequent and violent 
revolutions, might every day raiſe to the throne the moſt obſcure of 
their fellow-foldiers. Hiſtory can only add, that the firſt rebellion 
agarat We poor” Philip, broke out in the ſummer of the year 
and forty- nine, 8 the legions of Mæſia; and that 
a ſub- 


a ſubaltern officer, named Marinus, was the object of their ſedi- 
tious choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded leſt the treaſon of 
the Mæſian army ſhould prove the firſt ſpark of a general confla« 
gration. Diſtracted with the conſciouſneſs of his. guilt and of 
his danger, he communicated. the intelligence to the. ſenate, _ A 
gloomy filence prevailed, the effect af fear, and perhaps of diſaffec- 
tion: till at length Decius, one of the aſſembly, aſſuming a ſpirit . 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to difcover more intre- ral hy, 
pidity than the emperor ſeemed. to poſſeſs. He treated. the whole r 
: buſineſs with contempt, as a haſty and inconſiderate tumult, and A. D. 2% 
Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who! in 4 very few days 
would be deſtroyed by the ſame inconſtancy that had created him. 
The ſpeedy completion of the prophecy, inſpired Philip with a juſt 
eſteem far ſo able a counſellor ; and Decius appeared to him the only 
perſon capable of reſtoring peace! and diſcipline to an army,, whoſe 
tumultuous ſpirit had not entirely. ſubſided after the murder of Ma- 
85 rinus. Decius, who long reſiſted his own nomination, ſeems to have 
= inſinuated the danger of preſenting a leader of merit, to the angry and 
apprehenſive; minds of the ſoldiers ; and his prediction was again copr 
firmed by the. event. The legions of Mzſia forced their judge to 
beeome their accomplice. They left him only the alternative of death 
or the purple. His ſubſequent conduct, after that deciſive: meaſure, was 
unavoidable, He conducted, or followed, his army to the confines. 
of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force to repel the for- 
midable competitor whom he had raiſed. up, advanced to meet. him, LOO 
The imperial troops were ſuperior in number; but the rebels 
formed an army of Veterans, commanded by an able and experienced 
| leader, Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to death a 
few days afterwards at Verona. His ſon and aſſociate in the em- 
Pire, uns maſſacred at Rome by the Prætorian guards; and the vic- 
torious Decius, with more favourable circumſtances: than the ambi- 


"9 of that $897 © can uſually plead, Was unixverſally acknowle 
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by the ſenate and provinces. It is reported, that immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Auguſtus, he had aſſured 
Philip by a private meſſage, of his innocence and loyalty, ſolemnly 
- proteſting; that on his arrival in Italy, he would refign the imperial 
ornaments and return to the condition of an obedient ſubject. 
Flis profeſſtons might be ſincere. But in the ſituation where for- 
tune had placed him, it was Gepe e that he could either 
N Ee” be-forgiven *. 


I The emperor Decius had employed a few n in the n 
8 of peace and the adminiſtration of juſtice, when he was ſummoned 
| do the banks of the Danube by the invaſion of the Gorks. This 
is the firſt conſiderable occaſion, in which hiſtory mentions that 

great people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, ſacked the 

capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So memorable Was 

the part which they acted in the ſubverſion of the Weſtern empire, 

that the name of Gor Es, is frequently but inproperly uſed « as a 

general appellation of rude and warlike barbariſm. 7 
God ben In the beginning of the ſixth century, and after the Wen of 


S:andicavia, Italy, the Goths, in poſſeſſion of preſent greatneſs, very naturally 


ulged themſelves in the proſpect of paſt and of future glory. They 
wiſhed to preſerve the memory of their anceſtors, and to tranſmit 
to poſterity their own atchievements. The principal miniſter of the 
court of Ravenna, the learned Caſſiodorus, gratified the inclination 


of the conquerors in a Gothic hiſtory, which- eonſiſted of twelve 
books, now reduced to the inperfect abridgment of Jornandes *. + 


Theſe writers paſſed with the moſt artful. conciſeneſs over the miſ- 
fortunes of the nation, celebratedhits qfucceſsful valour, and adorned 
mee with. many Aſiatic trophies, that more properly belonged 
to the people of Scythia. On the faith of ancient ſongs, the 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, they deduced the 
firſt origin of the Goths, from the vaſt iſland, or peninſula, of Scan- 
8 Tbat extreme county of the North was not unknown. 
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to tlie conquerors of Italy; the ties of ancient conſanguinity were 
ſtrengthened by recent "offices of ffiendſhip; and a Scandinavian 
king cheerfully abdicated his ſavage greatfleſs, that he might paſs 
the re his days in the peaceful and poliſhed court of Ra- 
venna ©" Many veſtiges, which cannot be aſeribed' to the arts of 

popular "winity," auen the ancient reſi dence of the Goths in the 

cbüntries be ond the Baltic. From the time of the geographer 

: Ptolemy, the ſouthern part of Sweden ſeems to have continued in 

the poſſeſſion: of the leſs enterpriſin ng remnant” of the nation, and a 
large territory 1 is even at preſent divided into eaſt and weſt Goth- 

lahd. During the middle ages (from the ninth to the twelfth 
century) whilſt Chriſtianity was advancing: with a flow progreſs into 
the north; the Goths and the Swedes compoſed two diſtinc and 
ſomeétimes hoftile members of the ſame monarchy . The latter of 
theſe two names has prevailed without extinguiſhing the former. 

; The Swedes, who might well be ſatisfied with their own fame in 
arms, have, in every age, claimed the ancient glory of the Goths. 
Th a moment of diſcontent againſt the court of Rome, Charles the 8 

Twelfth inſinuated, that his victorious troops were not degenerated greg busse 

from their brave ann who had ae ſubdued the inte of 

the” Worlds. 

Tin the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated wan ſublilied' Religion of 
"at Upfal, the moſt confiderable town of the Swedes and Goths. 9 
Was enitiched with the gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 

in heir pyratical adventures, and ſanctified by the uncouth repre- 
ſentations of the three principal deities, the god of war, the golldeſs 
of gene ration, and the god of thunder. In the genera}. feſtivals: 

We. Wa s ſobemnrzeck every Rinth year; nine animals of every ſpetics- 
: (without excepting the Human) were facrificed;' and their bleeding 
bodies ſuſpended in the facred/grove adjacent to the temple - The 
only traces that now! fubſiſt of this barbarie ſuperſtition! are con- 
_tained'in the Edda, a ſyſtem of mythology; compiled i in Iceland about 

che 


the thirteenth century, and ſtudied by the leat ned of Denmark wy 

ED . Sweden, as. the moſt valuable remains of their ancient 'traditions.. - | 

1 Notwithſtanding the myſterious obſcurity of the Edda, we. can 

On. eaſily diſtinguiſh two perſons. confounded, under the name of Odin; 

the god of war, and the great legiſlatqr of Scandinavia. The latter, 

the Ma homet of the north, iuſtituted ar eligion adapted to the climate 

= were ſubdued by the invineible valour of Odin, by his perſuaſive 
eloquence, and by the fame, which. he acquired, of a meſt ſkilful. 
magieian. The faith that he had propagated during a long and 
profperous life, he confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehenſive 
of the ignomiaious approach of diſeaſe and infirmity, he reſolved to 
expire as became a Warriour. In a ſolemn aſſembly of the Swedes 
and Gothe, he wounded himſelf | in nine mortal places, haſtening 
away (as he he aſſerted with his dying voice) to 180 " rn of 


hgroes in the palace of the god. of War: 
8 | The native and proper babitation. of Odin, i is didingulched 5 5 
hypotheſis the appellation. of As-gard. The happy reſemblance of that name, 
concerning 


Odin. with As-burg, or As-of , words of a ſimilar ſigniſication, has given 
riſe to an hiſtorical el of ſo pleaſing a contexture, that we could. 
almoſt wiſh to perſuade ourſelves of its truth, It is ſuppoſed. that, 
Qdin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt on the banks of 
the lake Maotis, till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey, 

5 d the north with ſervitude. That Odin, yielding with in- 

” dignant, fury. to a power which, he was unable to reſiſt, conducted 
his tribe from the, frontiers af the Aſiatic Sarmatia into 8 weden, 
with the great deſign. of forming: in that inacgeflible retreat of free-.. 
dom, a religion and a people, which, in ſome remote age, might be 

i ſabſervient. to his immortal revenge; when, his [invincible Goths, 

armed with martial fanaticiſm, ſhould iſſue in numeraue C arms 
from, the. neighbourhood Gi * e och 

pepſin of mankind, 2 
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It ſo-miany fucceſfive generations of 'Goths were capable of pre- 


ferving a faint tradition of their Scandifinvian origin, wwe muſt” not 
expect, from ſuch umlettered nn any diſtinct acebunt of the 
time and circumſtances of their emigration; | To croſs the Baltic 


rey e of 
the Goths 

from Scandi- 
navia into 
— 


was an eaſy and natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 


neareſt ee * Pomerania and Pruſſta. Here, at length, we land on 
frm and hiftoric ground. At leaſt as early as the Chriſtian æra ; 
and as _ as the age of the er , the Goths were eſtabfinel 
towards the mouth of the Viſtula, and in chat fertile province, where 
the commercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koningſberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded. Weſtward” of the Goths, the 
numerous tribes of the Vandals. were ſpread along the banks of the 
Oder, and che ſea coaſt of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh: A firik- 
ing reſemblance of manners, complexion, religion, and language, 
ſeemed to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally 


one b people 1. The latter * to have been fabdivided 

to Oftropoths , Viſigoths, and Gepidz **. The diftin&ion among 
the Vandals was ore ſtrongly marked by the independent names 
of Herault, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety of other petty 
ſtates; many of which, in a nnn W 1775 e themfelves into. 
pderfal loniechies; dd 

Ia the” age of the Abtottivies, the Goths were” OW" feated' wr 
Pruffia. About the reign! of — Severus, the Roman pro- 
virhe&6f Duel: had already experienced their proximity by frequent 
and deſtructive mrbads . In this interval therefore; of about 
ſeventy years, we mult place the ſeeond migration of the Gothe, 


maſters of a ſufficient number of large veſſels, with oars *, and the 
diſtance is little more than one hundred miles from Carl ſeroon to the 


L rom Pruſſia 
I the 
Ukraine. 


fromthe Baltic to che Eusine; but the cauſe that produce® it lies 


.. — pho: or a 


concealed among che various ſprings of action, incident to unſettled | 


an oracle of the Gods, or the eloquenee of a daring; lead 
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ader, were 
ſufficient to impeb the Gothic arms on tlie milder climates of the 
ſouth. Beſides the inſſuence of a martial religion, the numbers 


and ſpirit of the Goths were equal to the moſt dangerous adyen- 
+... tures. The uſe cof round budklers and ſhort ſwords, rendered 


The Gothic 
nation in- 
creaſes in its 
march. 


a 
3 LY SS 
7 IJ 48 11 


them formidable in a cloſe engagement; the manly obedience 
Which they yielded to hereditary kings gave uncom 


aon union 
and ſtability to their conncils , and the renowned Amala, the hero 


of that age and the tenth anceſtor of Theodoric, king of Italy. 


enforced: by the aſcendant of, perſonal merit, the prerogatiye of 
bis gbirch. hiho he derived from the ae, or emigads. t the 
Gothie nation 4; K 


— 


2143 415 Ne ni 


The fame of a a ry a! the braveſt Warriors from 
all the Vandalic ſtates of Germany, many of whom are ſeen a fe ẽC 
yeats afterwards combating under the common ſtandardia of the 


| Gaths:**.- The firſt motions of the emigrants carried them to the 


banks as tha Prypec, a river univerſally conceived hy the ancients, to 


be the ſouthern branch of the Boryſthenes *?. The windings of that 


great ſtream through the plains of Poland and Ruſſia, gavd a 


direction to their line of march, and a conſtant ſupply of freſu wa- 
ter and paſturage to their numerous herds of dl ——— 
the unknown (courſe of the river, confidens) in the 


careleſs of whatever power might - oppoſe their an 


Baſtarnæ and the Venedi were thę firſt who preſented — — 1 


and the flower of their youth, either from choice or .compully 05 


= increaſed the Gothic army. The B. 


larne.dwelt on the northern 
nde of the Carpathian mountains; the immenſe. grad of land that 
ſeperazed the Baſtarnæ from the aſa vages f Finland, was: filled, 
orirather waſted, by the Venedi t e have ſome reaſon to believe 


1 * 4 


that the firſt of theſe, aations,--Whigh: Git guied itſelf in the 


ies ane . 


tribes 
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ttibes of the Peuvitn, the HBorani, che Carpi, &c. derived its origin 
from the Germans. With better authority, a Sarmatiati extraction 
may be aſſigned to the Venedi, who rendered themſelves ſo famous 
in the middle ages. But the confufion of blood aud manners on 8 
that doubtful" frontier, often perplexed the moſt accurate ob- Sarmatians. 
ſervers . As the Goths advanced nearer the Euxine ſea, they 
e * ee. race * eee the en! the 4 — 


ſaw the mouths of the eee and of the Tanis. 1 * 
inquire into the charaQeriftic marks of the people of Germany and 
of Sarmatia, we ſhall diſcover that thoſe two great portions of human 
kind were principally diſtinguiſhed by fixed huts or moveable 
tents, by a cloſe dreſs, or flowing garments, by the marriage of 
one or of ſeveral wives, by a military force, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, either ef infantry or of cavalry ; and above all by the uſe of 
the Teutonic, or of the Sela vonian language; the laſt of which has 
been diffuſed by conqueſt; from che W of Italy to the g e 
bourhood of Japan. 
The Goths were now in poſſeſſion « of the Viki; a ; of Deſcription of 
_ confiderable extent and uncommon fertility, interſected with navi- — 
gable rivers, which, from either fide, diſcharge themſelves into the 
Boryſthenes; and interſperſed with large and lofty foreſts of 
oaks. The plenty of game and fiſh, the innumerable bee- lives, 
depoſited in the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and 
forming, even in that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, 
_ the ſize of the cattle,” the temperature of the air, the aptneſs of the 
ſoil for every fpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, 
all Ape the liberality of Nature, and tempted the induſtry of 
man. But the Goethes withſtood all theſe temptations, and till 
adhered to à life of idleneſt, of poverty; and of rap ine. 
hs The Seythian Hords, which, towards the eaſt, bordered on the-new The Goths 
fatlements of the Goths, preſented nothing to their arms, except the — 
Vol. I. ö doubtful ces. 
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doubtful” chance of am unpröfitable victory. But tlie proſpect if 


he Roman "territories was Fat more alluring 3 and the fields of 
Dacia were covered with rich haf veſts, ſown'by the hands of an in- 
duſtrious, and expoſed to be gathered by thoſe of a warlike, people. 


8 8 It is probable, that the conqueſts of Trajan, maintained by his ſuc- 
e co ceflors, leſs for' any real advantage, than for ideal dignity, had 


»ntributed to weaken the empire on that fi de. Ther new and un- 


ſettled province of Dacia, was neither ſtrong enough to reſiſt, nor 


rich enough to ſatiate, the rapaciouſneſs of the barbarians: | As 
long as the remote banks of the Nieſter were conſidered as the 
boundary of the Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Da- 
nube were more carelefsly guarded, and the inhabitants of Mzfia ia 


lived in ſupine ſecurity, fondly conceiving themſelves at an inac- 
ceſſible diſtance from any barbarian invaders. The irruptions 'of 
the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced thetn of 
their miſtake. The king or leader of chat fierce nations traverſed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and paſſed both the Nieſter 


and the Danube without encountering any oppoſition capable of 


retarding his progreſs. The relaxed diſcipline of the Roman troops, 


betrayed the moſt important poſts, where they were ſtationed, and the 
fear of deſerved puniſhment induced great numbers of them to 


inliſt under the Gothic ſtandard. The various multitude of barba- 
rians appeared, at length, under. the walls of Marcianopolis, a 


city built by Trajan in honour of his ſiſter, and at that time the 
capital of the ſecond Mæſia The inhabitants were glad to ran- 
ſom their lives and POT by the payment of a large ſum of 
money, and the invaders retreated back into their deſerts, animated, 
rather than ſatisfied, with the firſt ſucteſs of their arms "agairift 
an opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was ſoon tranſmitted to 
the emperor Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had paſſed 
the Danube a ſecond time, with more conſiderable forces; that 
bis numerous detachments ſcattered. devaſtation over the province 


* U | | e 
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of Maſia, whilſt the main body of the army, conſiſting of ſeventy 
thouſand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal to the moſt daring | 
atchievements, required the preſence of the Roman monarch, and 
the exertion of his military power. 
Decius found the Goths engaged m aks on the en Various 
one of the many monuments of Trajan's victories. On his * 
approach they raiſed the ſiege, but with a deſign only of. marching et 
away to a conqueſt of greater importance, the ſiege of Philippopolis, 
a city of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near the 
foot of mount Hæmus Decius followed them through a diffi · 
cult country, and by forced marches; but when he imagined him- 
ſelf at a conſiderable diſtance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva 
turned with rapid fury on his purſuers. The camp of the Romans 
was ſurpriſed and pillaged, and for the. firſt time, their emperor fled 
in diſorder before a troop of half armed barbarians. After a 
bg: refſtance, Philippopolis, deſtitute of ſuccour; was taken- by 
An hundred thouſand: perſons are reported to have been 
. ab in the ſack of that great city **. Many priſoners of con- 
ſequence, became, a valuable acceſſion to the ſpoil, and Priſcus a 
brother of. the late emperor Philip, bluſhed not to aſſume. the 
purple under the protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome. 
The time, however, conſumed in that tedious ſiege, enabled Decius 
to revive the courage, reſtore the diſcipline, and recruit the numbers 
of, his .troops. . He, intercepted ſeyeral parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were. haſtening to ſhare the victory of their country- 
men , intruſted the paſſes of the mountains to officers of approved 
valour * fidelity , repaired and ſtrengthened the fortifications, of 
the Danube, and exerted. his utmoſt vigilance to oppoſe either the 
progreſs or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of 
fortune, he anxiouſly. waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a 
great * deciſive e whe: own. en and . of the Roman 
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Decius re- 
of cenſor in 


the perſon 
of Valerian, 
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of the tempeſt, his mind, calm and deliberate amidſt the tumult of 
war, inveſtigated the more general cauſes, that, ſince the age of 


the Antonines, had ſo impetuouſly urged the decline of the Romar 


greatneſs. He ſoon diſcovered, that it was impoſſible to e 


that greatneſs on a permanent 2 without reſtoring public virtue, 


ancient principles and manners, and the oppreſſed majeſty of the 


5 laws. Do execute this noble but arduous deſign, he firſt reſol ved to 


A. D. 251 
27th October. 


revive the obſolete office of cenſor; an office, which, as long as it 
had ſubſiſted in its priſtine | integrity, had fo much contributed to the 
perpetuity of the-ſtate'*”, till it was uſurped and gradually negle&ed: 
by the Cæſars. Conſcious that the favour of the ſovereign may 

confer-power, but that the eſteem of the people can alone beſtow: 

authority, he ſubmitted the choice of the cenſor to the unbiafſed 
voice of the ſenate. By their unanimous votes, or rather acclama- 

tions, Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, and who then ſerved 
with diſtinction in the army of Decius, was declared the moſt 
worthy of that exalted honour. As ſoon as the decree of the ſenate 
was tranſmitted to the emperor, he aſſembled a great cobneil in 


his camp, and before the inveſtiture of the cenſor elect, he apprized 
him of the difficulty and importance of his great office. Happy 


4. Valerian,” ſaid the prince, to his diſtinguiſhed ſubject, ( happy 


in the general approbation of the ſenate and of the Roman re- 


0 public! Accept the cenſorſnip of mankind; and judge of our 
manners. You will ſelect thoſe who deſerve to continue mem- 


bers of the ſenate; you will reſtore the equeſtrian order to its 


< ancient ſplendour; you will improve the revenue, yet moderate the 
public burdens. You will diſtinguiſh into regular claſſes the 
* various and infinite multitude of eitizens, and accurately review 
„ the military ſtrength, the wealth, the virtue, and the reſources 
* of Rome. Your deciſions ſhall obtain the force of laws. The 
fs Ay , the palace, the. miniſters. of juſtice, and the great officers of 
2800 the 


the empire, are all ſubject to your tribunal. None are exempted, © 
* excepting only the ordinary conſuls 5, the priefe@/ of the cit.,. 
the king of the ſacrifices; and (as long as the preſerves her char irn Fo 
„ ſtity inviolate) the eldeſt of the veſtal virgins. Even theſe few. 
«who may not dread the g en Will nn, ſolicit the eſteem 

« of- the Roman cenſor .“ 40 81180 } $+ 4 6 [19 2; 190T851% 1841 

A magiſtrate, inveſted with ſuch 8 powers, would have ap- The deſign 
6d not ſo much the miniſter as the colleague of his ſovereigu? * wee. 
Valerian juſtly dreaded an elevation ſo full of envy: and of ſuſpicioon. 
He modeſtly urged the alarming greatneſs of the truſt, his ow] in- 
inſinuated, that the office of cenſor was inſeparable from the impe- 
rial dignity, and that the feeble: hands of a ſubject were unequal. 
to the ſupport of ſo immenſe a weight of cares and of power“. 
The approaching event of war, ſoon put an end to the proſecution 
af a praject ſo ſpecious but ſo impracticable; and vhilſt it preſerved 
Valerian from the danger, faved. the emperor Decius from the diſ- 
appointment, which. would moſt probably have attended; it. A cen- 
ſbr may maintain, he can never reſtore the morals of a ſtate... It 
is impoſſible for ſuch. a magiſtrate to exert his authority with bene 
ſit, or even with effect, unleſs he is ſupported by a quick ſenſe of 
honour and virtue in the minds of the people; by a decent reve-- 
rence for the public opinion, and by a train of uſeful prejudices com- 
bating on the fide of national manners. In a period when theſe 
principles are annihilated, the cenſorial juriſdiction muſt either ſink 
into empty pageantry, or be converted into a partial inſtrument of 
vexatious:oppreſſion **. It was eaſier to vanquiſh the Goths, than to 
_ eradicate} the public. vices ; et even in the firſt of dae nee. 
Aa army and his liffſꝙſſea 1144 140? 

Tus Kanns, Were * On TPP oy ſurrounded: and purſud Defeat and 


th long beet Philippopolis, andthe exhauſed e country could no 
r 6 longer 


impracticable, 
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longer afford ſubſiſtence for the remaining multitude of licentious 
batbaridtis: Reduced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
have purchaſed, by the ſurrender of all their booty and priſoners, 
the permiſſion of an undiſturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident 
of victory, and reſolving, by the chaſtiſement of theſe invaders, to 
ſtrike a ſalutary terror into the nations of the North, refuſed to 
liſtet to any terms of accommodation. The high- ſpirited barbarians 
preferred death to flavery. An obſcure: town of Mæſia, called 
 Forum'Terebronii**, was the ſcene of the battle. The Gothic army 
was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or accide at, 
the front of 'the-third/line was covered by a moraſs. In the begin- 
ningiof che action, the ſon of Decius, a youth of the faireſt hopes, 
and already aſſociated to the honours of the purple, was ſlain by an 
arrow, in the ſight of his afflicted father; who ſummoning all his 
fortitude, -admoniſhed the diſmayed troops, that the loſs of a ſingle 
' ſoldier was of little importance to the republic“. The conflict was 
terrible; it was the combat of deſpair againſt grief and rage. The 
firſt line of the Goths at length gave way in diſorder; the ſecond, 
advancing to ſuſtain it, ſhared its fate; and the third . remained 1 | 
entire, prepared to diſpute the paſſage of the 'mora „ which Was 

imprudently attempted by the preſumption of the enemy. Here 

the fortune of the day turned, and all things became adverſe to the 
* Romans: the place deep with ooze, ſinking under thoſe who ſtood, 
flippery to ſuch as advanced; their armour heavy, the waters deep; 
ci nor could they wield in that uneaſy ſituation their weighty jave⸗ 
e lins. The barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to encounters 
«,;n the bogs, their perſons tall, their ſpears long, ſuch as could 
c ound at a diſtance ©.” In this moraſs the Roman army, after an 
ineffectual ſtruggle, was irrecoverably loſt; nor could the body of 

the emperor ever be found“. Such was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accompliſhed prince, active in war, and 
nene eee ee wee with his i ſts, has deſerved to be 
ili bas ! Se a Les compared, 
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compared, both in | life and death, with the, bright examples of 


ancient virtue“ 
This fatal blow humbled, for a very Bene time, the alone of Election of 
the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and ſubmiſ- L. D. 281. 
fively obeyed, the decree of the ſenate, which regulated the ſueceſ- —— 
Gon to the throne,, From a juſt regard for the memory of Decius, 

the imperial title was conferred on Hoſtilianus, his only ſurviving: 
ſon; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 

Gallus, whoſe experience and ability ſeemed equal to the . truſt 
of guardian to the young prince and the diſtreſſed empires. The 

firſt care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian Sa A. D. 252. 
from the intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He conſented. 

to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invaſion, an immenſe; 
8 booty; and what was fill more diſgraceful, a great number af pri - 

: foners,.c of the higheſt merit and quality. He plentifully ſupplied: Retreat of the 

Goths, 

their camp with every conveniency that could aſſuage their angry 

ſpirits, or facilitate their ſo much wiſhed- for departure; andthe even 
promiſed to pay them annually a large ſum of gold, on condition 

they, 00 never nen, infeſt the Roman ee their 


1 * — 


5 incurſions”. Sr 


Ta the age * the TOR the moſt open dwg this hr Gallus pur- 
who courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were == _—_ 
gratified with ſuch trifling preſents as could only derive a value from ear 6x ogg 
the hand. that beſtowed them; an ivory chair, a coarſe garment -of | 
purple, an inconſiderable piece of plate, or a quantity of copper 


ooin After the wealth: of nations had centered in Rome, che 


emperors. diſplayed, their greatneſs, ; and: even their policy, by the 
regular exerciſe of a ſteady and moderate liberality towards the allies: 
of the ſtate. They relieved the poverty of the barbarians, honoured 
their merit, and recompenſed their fidelity. I heſe voluntary marks 
of bounty were underſtood to flow. not: from i the feats, hut merely. 
from, the generoſity or the gratitude of the Romans; and whilſt, 
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preſents and ſubſidies were liberally diſtributed among friends and 


ſuppliants, they were ſternly refuſed to ſuch as claimed them as a 
But this ſtipulation of an annual payment to a victorious 


enemy, appeared without diſguiſe in the light of an ignominious 


Popular dil. 


revolt of 
Emilianus. 


A. D. 253. 


more ſenſibly felt. 
Victory and 


to aceept ſuch unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians; and the 


prince, who by a neceſſary conceſſion had probably ſaved his 
country, became the object of the general contempt and averſion. 


The death of Hoſtilianus, though it happened in the midſt of a 


raging peftilence, was interpreted as the perſonal crime of 
Gallus“; and even the defeat of the late emperor was aſcribed 
by the voice of ſuſpicion to the perfidious counſels of his hated ſuc- 
ceſſor . The tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during the firſt 
year of his adminiſtration **, ſerved rather to inflame than to ap- 
poaſe the public diſcontent; and, as foon as the apprehenſions of 


war were removed, the infamy of the e was more deeply and 


But the Romans were irritated to a Kell higher —— When — 


—— that they had not even ſecured their repoſe, though at the 


expence of their honour. The dangerous ſecret of the wealth and 


Weakneſs of the empire, had been revealed to the world. New ſwarms 
of barbarians, encouraged by the ſucceſs, and not conceiving themſelves 
bound by the obligation of their brethren, ſpread devaſtation through 


the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. The 
defence of the monarchy, which ſeemed abandoned by the puſillani- 


mous emperor, was aſſumed by Amilianus, governor of Pannonia 


and Mæſia; who rallied the ſcattered forces, and revived the faint- 
ing ſpirits of the troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at- | 


| tacked, routed, chaced, and purſued beyond the Danube. The vic- 


torious leader diſtributed as a donative the money collected for the 
tribute, and the acelamations of the ſoldiers proclaimed him emperor 
on the field of battle. Gallus, who, careleſs of the general wel 


fare, 


fare, indulged himſelf in the pleaſures of Italy, was almoſt in the 
ſame inſtant informed of the ſucceſs of the revolt, and of the rapid 
approach of his aſpiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as 
far as the plains of Spoleto. When the armies came in ſight of each 
other, the ſoldiers of Gallus compared the ignominious conduct of 
their ſovereign with the glory of his rival. They admired the 
valour of Emilianus; they were attracted by his liberality, for he 


offered a conſiderable increaſe of pay to all deſerters **. The mur- Gallus aban- 


doned 
der of Gallus, and of his ſon Volufianus, put an end to the civil dan. ” 


war and the ſenate gave a legal ſanction to the rights of conqueſt. — 892 
The letters of Æmilianus to that aſſembly, were a mixture of mode- 

ration and vanity. He aſſured them, that he ſhould reſign to their 

wiſdom the civil adminiſtration; and contenting himſelf with the 
quality of their general, would in a ſhort time aſſert the glory of 

Rome, and deliver the empire from all the barbarians both of the 
North and of the Eaſtꝰ. His pride was flattered by the applauſe of 

the ſenate; and medals are ſtill extant, repreſenting him with the name 


and attributes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the Avenger“. 


. the new monarch poſſeſſed the abilities, he wanted the Valerian re- 


venges the 


time neceſſary to fulfil theſe ſplendid promiſes. Leſs than four geach of Gal. | 


months intervened between his victory and his fall“. He had T 
vanquiſhed Gallus: he ſunk under the weight of a competitor more emperor. 
formidable than Gallus. That unfortunate prince had ſent Vale 

rian, already diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of cenſor, to bring 

the legions of Gaul and Germany to his aid. Valerian executed 

that commiſſion with zeal and fidelity ; ; and as he arrived too late 

to fave his ſovereign, he reſolved to revenge him. The troops of 
Amilianus, who ſtill lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto; were 

awed by the. ſanctity of his character, but much more by the ſupe- 

r10r ſtrength of his army; and as they were now become as inea- 

pable of perſonal attachment as they had always been of conſti- 
tutional principle, they readily imbrued their hands in the blood of a. D. 253. 
Vol. I. L 1 a 
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Character of 
Valerian. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


a prince who ſo lately had been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it was Valerian's ; who 
obtained the poſſeſſion of the throne by the means indeed of a civil 
war, but with a degree of innocence ſingular in that age of revo- 
lutions ; ſince he owed neither rains nor OO to his wy 
deceſſor, whom he dethroned. 


Valerian was about ſixty years of age“ when he was inveſted 


with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or or the cla- 


mours of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
wotld. In his gradual aſcent through the honours of the tate, he 


had deſerved the favour 'of virtuous princes, and had declared him- 


felf the enemy of tyrants . His noble birth, his mild but unble- 


miſhed manners, his learning, prudence, and 'experience, were re- 


vered by the ſenate and people; and if mankind (according to the 


| obſervation of an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to chuſe a 


maſter, their choice would moſt aſſuredly have fallen on Valerian ©. 


Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation ; k 


perhaps his abilities, or at leaſt his ſpirit, were affected by the lan- 


guor and coldneſs of old age. Perhaps the emergency of the times 


General miſ- 
fortunes of 
the reigns of 


Valerian and 
Gallienus. 


A. D. 253— 


268. 


Inroads of the 
barbarians, 


demanded the talents of a ſoldier, as well as the virtues of a cenſor. 


But the whole reign of Valerian, which together with that of Gal- 
henus, his ſon, his affociate **, and his ſucceſſor, laſted fifteen years, 
was one uninterrupted period of confuſion and calamity. As the 
Roman empire was at the ſame time, and on every fide, attacked by 
the blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild ambition of do- 
meſtic uſurpers, we ſhall eonſult order and perſpicuity, by purſu- 
ing, not ſo much the doubtful arrangement of dates, as the more 
natural diſtribution of ſubjectcs. The moſt dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The 


Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Perſians. 


Under theſe general appellations, we may comprehend the adven- 


2 tures of leſs conliderable ws" whoſe obſcure and uncouth names 


would 
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would only ſerve to oppreſs the memory and perplex the attention 


of the reader. 

I. As the poſterity of the Franks compoſe one of the greateſt 4 
moſt enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of learning and 
Ingenuity have been exhauſted in the diſcovery of their unlettered 


anceſtors, To the tales of credulity, have ſucceeded the ſyſtems of 


fancy. Every paſſage has been ſifted, every ſpot has been ſurveyed, 
that might poſſibly reveal ſome faint traces of their origin. It has 
been ſuppoſed, that Pannonia „that Gaul, that the northern parts 
of Germany „ gave birth to that celebrated colony of warriors. 
At length the moſt rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra- 
tions of ideal conquerors, have acquieſced in a ſentiment whoſe ſim- 


plicity perſuades us of its truth . They ſuppoſe, that about the year 
two hundred and forty '*, a new confederacy was formed under the 
name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the 


Weſer. The preſent circle of Weſtphalia, the Landgraviate of 
Heſſe, and the dutchies of Brunſwick and Luneburgh, were the 


ancient ſeat of the Chauci, who, in their inacceſſible moraſſes, 


defied the Roman arms; of the Cheruſci, proud of the fame 
of Arminius ; ; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid 
infantry, and of ſeveral other tribes of inferior power and re- 
no wn. | The love of liberty was the ruling paſſion of theſe 
| zermans ; the enjoyment of it their beſt treaſure ; the word that 
expreſſed that enjoyment, the moſt pleaſing to their ear. They 
 deferyed, they aſſumed, they maintained the honourable epithet of 
Franks or Freemen ; which concealed, though it did not extinguiſh, 
the peculiar names of the ſeveral ſtates of the confederacy . Tacit 


Origin and 
conſederacy 


of the Franks, 


conſent, and mutual advantage, dictated the firſt laws of the union; 


it WAS gradually cemented by habit and experience. The league of 


he Franks may admit of ſome compariſon with the Helvetic body; 
ü in Which every camon, retaining ats independent ſovereignty, con- 
ſults with. its brethren in the common cauſe,” without acknaw- 
471 KT ledging 
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They invade 
Gaul, 
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ledging any ſupreme head, or repreſentative aſſembly “. But the 
principle of the two confederacies was extremely different. A peace 


of two hundred years has rewarded the wiſe and honeſt policy 


of the Swiſs. An inconftant ſpirit, the thirſt of rapine, and a diſre- 
gard to the moſt ſolemn treaties, diſgraced the character of the Franks. 
The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the 
people of Lower Germany. Their united ſtrength threatened Gaul 
with a more formidable invaſion, and required the preſence of 
Gallienus, the heir and colleague of imperial power“. Whilſt that 
prince, and his infant fon, Saloninus, diſplayed in the court of 
Treves, the majeſty of the empire, its armies were ably conducted 
by their general Poſthumus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great intereſt of the 
monarchy. The treacherous language of panegyrics and medals, 
darkly announces a long ſeries of victories. Trophies and titles 
_ atteſt (if ſuch evidence can atteſt) the fame of Poſthumus, who is 


repeatedly ftyled The conqueror of the Sn, and the cr 


of Gaul. 


ravage Spain, 


But a ſingle fact, the aol one 1 of which we NE any di- 


1in& knowledge, eraſes, in a great meaſure, theſe monuments of 
vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with the 
title of Safe-guard of the provinces, was an imperfe& barrier 
againſt the daring ſpirit of enterpriſe with which the Franks were 


actuated. Their rapid devaſtations ſtretched from the river to the 


foot of the Pyrenees : nor were they ſtopped by thoſe mountains. 


Spain, which had never dreaded, Was unable to reſiſt, the inroads of 


the Germans. During twelve years, the greateſt part of the reign of 
Gallienus, that opulent country was the theatre of unequal and 
deſtructive hoſtilities. Tarragona, the flouriſhing capital of a peace 


ful province, was ſacked and almoſt deſtroyed “, and fo late as 
the days of Oroſius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretehed cot- 
ages, ſeattered amidſt the ruins af magnificent — ſtill recorded 


Fo 


"ET the 
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the tage of the barbarians. When the exhauſted country no 2 pos _ 
longer ſupplied a variety of plunder, the Franks ſeized on fome 
veſſels in the ports of Spain“, and tranſported themſelves into 
Mauritania, The diſtant province was aſtoniſhed with the fury of 
theſe barbarians, who ſeemed to fall from a new world, as their 
name, manners, and complexion, were equally unknown on the 
coaſt of Africa 


II. In that TAY of Upper "POPE beyond the Elbe, v which i is at dn e 
preſent called the Marquiſate of Luſace, there exiſted, in ancient the Suevi. 
times, a ſacred wood, the awful ſeat of the ſuperſtition of the 
Suevi, None were permitted to enter the holy precincts, without 
confeſſing, by their ſervile bonds and ſuppliant poſture, the imme- 
diate preſence of the ſovereign Deity **. Patriotiſm. contributed as 
well as devotion to conſecrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Sem 
nones . It was univerſally believed, that the nation had received 
its firſt exiſtence on that ſacred ſpot. At ſtated periods, the 

numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood, reſorted thither 
by their ambaſſadors ; and the memory of their common extraction 

was perpetuated by Barbaric rites and human ſacrifices. The wide 
extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 

from the banks of the Oder to thoſe of the Danube. They were 
diſtinguiſhed from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of 
dreſſing their long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot on 
the crown of the head; and they delighted in an ornament that 
ſhewed their ranks more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the ene- 
my . Jealous, as the Germans were, of military renown, they 
all confeſſed the ſuperior yalour of the Suevi; and the tribes: of the 
Uſipetes and Tencteri, who with a vaſt army encountered the dictator 
Cæſar, declared that they eſteemed it not a diſgrace to have fled 
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A mixed body 
of Suevi aſ- 
ſume the name 
of Alemanni, 


invade Gaul 
and Italy, 


of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated acroſs the 


are repulſed 
from Rome 
by the ſenate 
and people, 


or of glory. The haſty army of volunteers gradually coaleſced 
into a great and permanent nation; and, as it was compoſed from 


the longeſt march, the moſt furious charge, or the moſt precipitate 


increaſed the general diſorder that enſued after the death of Decius. 


bardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and diſplayed the victorious 
banners of barbarians, almoſt in ſight of Rome. The inſult and 
the danger rekindled in the ſenate ſome ſparks of their ancient 


rian in the eaſt, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the hopes and 
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In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an innumerable ſwarm of 
Suevi appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Roman provinces, in queſt either of food, of plunder, 


ſo many different tribes, aſſumed the name of Alemanni, or All- 
men; to denote at once their various lineage, and their common 
bravery **. The latter was ſoon felt by the Romans in many a 
hoſtile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horſeback; but their 
cavalry was rendered ſtill more formidable by a mixture of light 
infantry, ſelected from the braveſt and moſt active of the youth, 
whom frequent exerciſe had enured to accompany the horſemen in 


retreat 

This warlike people of Genie had been 3 by the im- 
menſe preparations of Alexander Severus, they were diſmayed by the 
arms of his ſucceſſor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceneſs to 
themſelves. But ſtill hovering on the frontiers of the empire, they 


They inflicted ſevere wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul: they 
were the firſt who removed the veil that covered the feeble majeſty 


Danube, and through the Rhetian Alps, into the plains of Lom- 


virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in far diſtant wars, Vale- 


reſources of the Romans, were in themſelves. In this emergency, 
the ſenators reſumed the defence of the republic, drew out the 
Faflgrian guards, who had been left to garriſon the capital, and 
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filled up their numbers, by inliſting into the public ſervice, the 
ſtouteſt and moſt willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, aſto- 
niſhed with the ſudden appearance of an army more numerous than 
their own, retired into Germany, laden with ſpoil ; and their T 
was eſteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans FM 
When Gallienus received the intelligence that his cipitat ih de- 
livered from the barbarians, he was much leſs delighted, than alarmed, 
with the courage of the ſenate, fince it might one day prompt them 
to reſcue the republic from domeſtic tyranny, as well as from foreign 
invaſion. His timid ingratitude was publiſhed to his ſubjecks, 10 
an edict which prohibited the ſenators from exerciſing any milite 
employment, and even from approaching the camps of the itil 
But his fears were gronndleſs. The rich and luxurious nobles, 


ſinking into their natural character, accepted, as a favour, this dis- 


graceful exemption from military ſervice; and as long as they were 
indulged! in the enjoyment of their baths, their theatres, and their 
villas; ; they cheerfully reſigned the more dangerous cares . em- 
pire, to the rough hands of peaſants and foldiers ®, _ 

Another invaſion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aſpect 
but more glorious event, 18 mentioned by a writer of the lower em- 
pire. Three hundred thouſand of that warlike people are ſaid to 
have been vanquiſhed, in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus | in per- 
ſon, at the head of only ten thouſand Romans . We may how- 
= with great probability, aſcribe this incredible victory, either to 
the credulity of the hiſtorian, or to ſome exaggerated exploits of one 
of the emperor's lieutenants. Tr was by arms of a very different 
nature, that Gallienus endeavourc? to protect Italy from the fury of 
the Germans. He eſpouſed Pipa the daughter of a king of the 


Marcomanni, a a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded with the 


Alemanni in their wars and conqueſts *. To the father, as the 
price of his alliance, he granted an ample ſettlement in Pannonia. 


The native charms of unpoliſhed beauty ſeem to have fixed the 


daughter 


The ſenators 
excluded by 
Gallienus 
from the mili- 
tary 


Gallienus 
contracts an 
alliance with 
the Ale mann's 
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daughter in the affections of the inconſtant emperor, and the bands 
of policy were more firmly connected by thoſe of love. But the 


haughty prejudice of Rome ſtill refuſed the name of marriage, to 


Toroads of the 
Goths, 


the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and has ſtigmatized 


the German princeſs with the opprobrious title of concubine of Gal- 
lienus ? 93. 


III. We have already raced, the emigradion of the Goths from 


Scandinavia, or at leaſt from Pruſſia, to the mouth of the Bory- 
ſthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from the Boryſthenes, 
to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus the 
frontier of the laſt mentioned river was perpetually infeſted by 


the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; but it was defended by 
the Romans with more than uſual firmneſs and ſucceſs, The pro- 
vinces that were the ſeat of war, recruited the armies of Rome. with 


an inexhauſtible ſupply of hardy ſoldiers; and more, than one of 


theſe Illyrian peaſants attained the ſtation, and diſplayed the: abi- 


Conqueſt of 
the Boſphorus 


by the Goths. 1 


lities, of a general. Though flying parties of the barbarians, who 
inceſſantly hovered on the banks of the Danube, penetrated ſome- 
times to the conſines of Italy and Macedonia; 


their progreſs was 
commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by the imperial 


lieutenants 94, But the great ſtream of the Gothic hoſtilities was 
diverted into a very different channel. The Goths, in their new 
ſettlement of the Ukraine, ſoon became maſters of the northern 


coaſt of the Euxine : to the ſouth of that inland ſea, were ſituated 


the ſoft and wealthy provinces of Aſia Minor, which poſſeſſed all 


that could attract, and nothing that could reſiſt, a  barkarian. con- 


queror. ji 100 ny : _ 
The banks of che 3 are a an er dilant! fun 
e narrow entrance“ of the peninſula of Crim Tartary, known to 


te ancients under the name of Cherſoneſus Taurica **, . On that 
inhoſpitable ſhore, Euripides, embelliſhing with exquiſite art the tales 
9 en. has placed the ſcene of one of his moſt affecting trage 


3 dies. 
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dies ?”, The bloody facrifices of Diana, the arrival of Oreſtes and 
Pylades, and the triumph of virtue and religion over ſavage fierce- 
neſs, ſerve to repreſent an hiſtorical truth, that the Tauri, the 


original inhabitants of the peninſula, were, in ſome degree, reclaimed 


from their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourſe with the Gre- 
cian colonies, which ſettled along the maritime coaſt. The little 
kingdom of Boſphorus, whoſe capital was ſituated on the Straits, 
through which the Mzotis communicates itſelf to the Euxine, was 


compoſed of degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians, It 


ſubſiſted, as an independent ſtate, from the time of the Peloponneſian 


war d, was at laſt ſwallowed up by the ambition of the Mi- 


thridates ??, and, with the reſt of his dominions, ſunk under the 
weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of Auguſtus *** , the 


kings of Boſphorus were the humble, but not uſeleſs, allies of the 


empire. By preſents, by arms, and by a ſlight fortification drawn 


acroſs the Iſthmus, they effectually guarded againſt che roving 


plunderers of Sarmatia, the acceſs of a country, which, from its 


peculiar ſituation and convenient. harbours, commanded the Euxine 


ſea and Aſia Minor . As long as the ſcepter was poſſeſſed by a 
lineal ſucceſſion of kings, they acquitted themſelves of their 3 impor- 
1 or . e ee of SED ufurpers, who ſeixed on Wt 
vacant throne, admitted. the Goths into the heart of Boſphorus. 


ins the acquiſition, of a ſuperfluous waſte of fertile ſoil, the con- 


d 


port their armies = the coaſt of Aſia ** The chips WTF in the 
navigation of the. Euxine were of a very. 3 conſtruction. 


They were licht flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, with- 


out the leaſt mixture 01 © itdg; and occaſionally covered with a 
ſhelving roof, on the appearance of a tempeſt '**, In theſe floating 
houſes, the Goths careleſsly truſted chemſelves to the mercy of an 
unknown ſea, under the conduct of ſailors preſſed into the ſervice, 


x Vor. 8 So — 


Who acquire 
a naval force. 
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Firſt naval 
expedition of 
the Goths. 


The Goths 
beſiege and 
take Trevi- 


 zond, 


Sueceſſtanus, an officer of ſuperior rank and merit, de 


navigation from Pityus to. Trebizond is about chree hundred 
miles 10% The courſe of the Goths carried them i in fight. of the 
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and whoſe'{kill and fidelzey were equally ſuſpicious. But the hopes 


of plunder had baniſhed every idea of danger, and a natural fear- 
leſſneſs of temper, ſupplied in their minds the more rational confidence, 
which is the juſt reſult 'of knowledge and experience. Warriors of 


uch a daring ſpirit, muſt have often murmured againſt the cowardice 


of their guides, who required the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a ſettled 
ealm, before they would venture to embark; and would ſcarcely 
ever be ' tempted to loſe fight of the land. Such, at leaſt, is the 


- Practiee of the modern Turks %,; and they are probably not in- 
ferior, in the art or: aan amore " the ancient inhabitants of Bol- 


Fee eee 4 
The fleet of the e G6ths, leiving the coaſt of Cireaſfia « on the left 
hand, firſt appeared before Pityus *, the utmoſt limits of the Ro- 


man provinces; a city provided with a convenient port, and forti- 
fied with a ſtrong wall. Here they met with a refiſtance more ob- 


Kinate than they had reafon to expect from the feeble garriſon of a 
diſtant fortreſs. They were repulſed ; and their. diſappointment 


feemed to diminith the terror of the Gothic name. As long as 


N that | 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but as ſoon as he Was 


| removed by Valerian to a more. honourable but leſs important 
tation, they reſumed the attack of Pityus ; - and, by the deſtruction 


of chat city, obliterated the memory of their former diſgrace as © 
Circling round the eaſtern extremity of the Euxine ſea, "the 


country of Colchis, ſo famous by the expedition of the Argo- 


wandt; and ey oo” W W e Leeren, 8 


t te 


Bia in the retreat of the ten, bonn. as : an | ancient | colony of 
Greeks”, derived its wealth. and ſplendor from the munificence of 


the emperor Hadrian, who had conſtructed an artificial port on a 


2 coalt 
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reinforcement of ten thouſand men. But there are not auy advan- 


coll left deſtitute by nature of ſecure harbours /*?. The city was 


large and populous; a double encloſure of walls ſeemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the uſual garriſon had been ſtrengthened by a 


tages capable of ſupplying the abſence of diſcipline and vigilance. 
The numerous gatriſon of Trebizond, diffolved in riot and luxury. 


diſdained to guard theit impregnable fortifications. The Goths ſoon 


diſcovered the ſupine negligence of the beſieged, erected a lofty pile 
of faſcines, aſcended the walls, in the filence of the night, and 


entered the defenceleſs city, ſword in hand. A general maſſacre of 


the people enſued, whilſt the affrighted ſoldiers eſcaped through the 
oppoſite gates of the town. The moſt holy temples, and the moſt 
ſplendid edifices, were involved in a common deſtruction. The 
booty that fell into the hands of the Goths was immenſe + the wealth 


of the adjacent countries had been depoſited in Trebizond, as in a 


ſecure place of refuge. The number of captives was ineredible, as 
the viQtorious barbarians ranged without oppoſition through the 
extenſve province of Pontus. The rich ſpoils of Trebizond 
filled a great fleet of ſhips that had been found in the port. The 
robuſt; youth of the ſea coaſt were chained to the oar; and the 
Gotlis, ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of their firſt naval expedition, 
returned in triumph to their new eli im the kingdom of 
. „ 

The N wine ona of hs Gorks was a 1 
greater | powers. of men and ſhips, but they ſteered a different 
courſe; and diſdaining the exhauſted provinces of Pontus, followed 


the weſtern coaſt of the Euxine, paſſed before the wide mouths af 


ſhe Boryſtbenes, the Nieſter, and the Danube, and inereaſing their 
fleet by the capture of a great number of fiſhing barks, they ap- 


Proached the narrow out- let through which the Euxins ſea. pours is 


Waters into the Mediterranean, and di vides the ana Europe 
4 Aſa. | Tha garriſon. of Chalcedon 


M m 2 : _ temple. 
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They plunder 
the cities of 


Bithynia. 
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temple of Jupiter /Urius; on a promontory that commanded th e 
entranee of the Strait: and, ſo inconſiderable were the dreaded in- 


vaſions of the barbarians, that this body of troops ſurpaſſed in num- 


ber the Gothic army. But it was in numbers alone that they ſur- 


paſſed it. They deſerted with precipitation their advantageous 


poſt, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, moſt plentifully ſtored 
with arms and money, to the diſcretion of the conquerors. Whilſt 


they heſitated whether they ſhould prefer the ſea or land, Europe 


or Aſia, for the ſcene of their hoſtilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed 
out Nicomedia, once the capital of the kings of Bithynia, as a 


rich and eaſy conqueſt. He guided the eee which was only 


fixty miles from the camp of Chalcedon; *, directed the reſiſtleſs 


attack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths had learned ſufficient 


po licy to reward the traitor, whom they deteſted. 5 Nice, Pruſa, 


Retreat of 


the Goths „ 


Apæmæa, Cius, cities that had ſometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 
bg gt Nicomedia, were involved in the ſame calamity, which, 
in a few weeks, raged without controul through the whole province 
of Bithynia- Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the ſoft 
inhabitants of Aſia, had aboliſhed the exerciſe of arms, and removed 
the apprehenſion of danger. The ancient walls were ſuffered to 


moulder away, and all the revenue of the maſt opulent cities was 


reſerved for the conſtruction of baths, temples, and theatres 


When the city of Cyzicus withſtood the utmoſt effort of Mithri- 


dates , it was diftinguiſhed by wiſe laws, a naval power of two 
hundred gallies, and three arſenals; of arms, of military engines, and 
of corn. It was ſtill the ſeat of wealth and luxury; 3 but of its 
ancient ſtrength, nothing remained except the ſituation, i in a little 
illand of the Propontis, connected with the continent of Aſia only 
by two bridges. From the recent ſack of Pruſa, the Goths ad- 
vanced within eighteen miles of this city, Which they had de- 


oted to deſtruction; but the ruin of Gyzicus was delayed Dy a for- s 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
the reſervoir of all the ſprings of Mount Olympus, roſe! to an un- 


common height. The little river of Rhyndacus, that ifſues from it, 


ſwelled into a broad and rapid ſtream, and ſtopped the progreſs: of 


the Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of Heratleaz where 
the fleet had probably been ſtationed, was attended by a long train 


of waggons, laden with the ſpoils of Bithynia, and was marked by 
the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt “. 
Some obſcure hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that ſecured 


their retreat ***, But even a complete victory would have been of 


little ſervice, as the approach of the autumnal equinox ſummoned 
them to haſten their return, To navigate the Euxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is eſteemed by the mo- 
dern Turks the moſt unqueſtionable inſtance of raſhneſs and folly *' 
When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goitis 
in the ports of Boſphorus, conſiſted of five hundred fail of ſhips $9) 
our ready imagination inſtantly computes and multiplies the fors 
midable armament ; but, as we are aſſured by the judicious Strabo***, 


that the pyratical veſſels uſed by the barbarians of Pontus and "4 


Leſſer Scythia, were not capable of containing more than twenty- 
five or thirty men, we may ſafely affirm, that fifteen thouſand war- 
riors, at the moſt, embarked in this great expedition. Impatient of 


the limits of the: Euxine, they ſteered their deſtructive courſe from 


the Gi mmerian to the Thracian Boſphorus. When they had almoſt 
gained the middle of the Straits, they were ſuddenly driven back 
to the entrance of chem; till a favourable wind ſpringing up the 
5 next day, carried them in a few hours into the placid ſea, or rather 
lake of the Propontis. Their landing on the little iſland of Cyzicus, 


was attended with the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 


thence iſſuing again through the narrow paſſage of the Helleſpont, 
they purſued their winding navigation amidſt the numerous iſlands 
ſcattered over the Archipelago, or the Ægean Sea. The aſſiſtance 
of e and deſerters, muſt have been very neceſſary to pilot their 

veſſels, 


Third naval 


expedition of 
the * 


They paſs the 
Boſphorus and 
the Helle= 
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veſſels, and to dire& their various incurſions, as wal” on the coaſt of 
Greece as on that of Aſia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 


the port of Pirzus, five miles diſtant from Athens , which had 


attempted to make ſome preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleo- 


damus, one of the engineers employed by the emperor's orders to 


fortify the maritime cities againſt the Goths, had already begun to 
repair the ancient walls fallen to decay ſince the time of Sylla. 


The efforts of his ſkill were ineffectual, and the barbarians be- 
came maſters of the native ſeat of the muſes and the arts. But 


while the conquerors abandoned themſelves to the licence of plunder 


and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a ſlender guard i in the 


harbour of Piræus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexip- 
pus, who flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the ſack of 


Athens, collected a haſty band of volunteers, peaſants. ay well a8 
ſoldiers, oi in ſome meaſure avenged the calamities of his 


ravage 


Greece, and 
threaten Italy. 


country | 

But this ! whatever luſtre it . ſhed e on * pH 
age of Athens, ſerved rather to irritate than to ſubdue the undaunted 
ſpirit of the northern invaders. A general conflagration blazed out 
at the. fame time in every diſtrict of Greece. Thebes and Argos, 


Corinth and Sparta, that had formerly waged fuch memorable wars 


againſt each other, were now' unable to bring an army into the field, 
or even to defend their ruined fortifications. The rage of war, 


both by land and by ſea, fpread from the eaſtern point of Suniam, 


| to. the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. The Goths had already advanced 


Their divi- 


treat, 


| within fight of Italy, when the approach of fuch imminent danger 


awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream of pleaſure, The 


emperor: appeared i in arms ; and his prefence ſeems to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the ſtrength of the enemy. Nau- 


| Jobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an honourable capitula- 


fions and re- 


tion, entered with a large body of his countrymen into the ſervice 
of W and was inveſted with the ornaments of the confular dig - 


nity, 
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nity, which had never before been profaned by the hands of a bar- 
barian ***, Great numbers of the Goths, diſguſted with the perils 
and hardſhips of a tedious voyage, broke into Mzſia, with a deſign 
of forcing their way over the Danube to their ſettlements in the 
Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved inevitable deſtruc- 
tion, if the diſagreement of the Roman generals had not ſpared the 


barbarians at the expence of the common cauſe '**. The ſmall re- 


mainder of this deftroying hoſt, returned on board their veſſels; 
and meaſuring back their way through the Helleſpont and the Boſs 
phorus, ravaged in their paſſage ine ſhores of Troy, whoſe fame, 
immortaliſed by Homer, wi bly furvive the memory 
of the Gothic conqueſts. as they found themſelves 
in ſafety within the baſon of ba > a they landed at Anchialus 
in Thrace, near the foot of Mount Hæmus; and, after all their 
toils, indulged themſelves in the uſe of thoſe pleaſant and ſalutary 
hot baths. 1 remained of the voyage, was a ſhort and eaſy 


navigation. Such was the various fates of this third and greateft 


of their "hah enterpriſes. It may ſeem difficult to conceive, how 
the original body of fifteen thouſand warriors could ſuſtain the loſſes 


and diviſions of ſo bold an adventure. But as their numbere were 


gradually waſted by the ſword, by ſhipwrecks, and by the influence 
of a warm climate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of 
bandittĩ and deſerters, who flocked to the ſtandard of plunder, and 
by : 4 croud of fugitive ſaves, often of German or Sarmatian extrac- 
tion, who eagerly ſeized the glorious opportunity of freedom and 
revenge. In theſe expeditions, the Gothic nation claimed a ſuperior 
Bore of hoover and danger ; but the tribes chat fought under the 


Gothic banners, are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed and ſometimes com- 
unded in the imperfect hiſtories of that age; and as the barbarian | 


fleets ſeemed to iffue from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but 
familiar appellation of Scythians was e frequently as ated on the 


mixed muhtitude .. 24 4 
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Ruin of the 
temple of 
Epheſus. 
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+, Jn, the general calamities of mankind, the death of an individual, 
however exalted, the ruin of an; edifice, however. famous, are paſſed 


MY with careleſs ipattentiqn, » Yet. ye cannot forget, that the tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus, after having riſen with increaſing ſplendor 
from, ſeven ſucceſſive misfortunes , was-finally.burnt-by the Goths 


in their third naval invaſion. The arts of Greece, add the wealth 


of. Aſia, had conſpired to erect that ſacted, end-magnificentfiruQure. 
It v as ſupported by an, hundred. and twenty-ſeven; marble column 
of the Tonic order. They were the gifts of deyout monarchs, and 
each was ſixty feet high. The altar was adorned with the maſterly 


ſculptures of Praxiteles, who, bad, perhaps, choſen from lie favou- 


tte legends of the place the birth of che. divine children of Latona, 


Conduct of 
the Goths at 
Athens. 


5 temple of Diana was, however, admired as one of the wonders 
of the world. Succeſſive empires, the Perſian, the ,Magedonian, 
and the Roman, had revered its ſanctity, and enriched i 


the concealment of Apollo after the ſlaughter: of the Gyclops, and 


the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquiſhed Amazons . et the 


length of the temple of Epheſus was only four hundred and ent- 
fiye feet, about two thirds of the meaſure of the: churdhaf S8 
Peter's at Rome 0% In the other dimenſions, it was ſtill more tun 
ferior to that n production of modern architecture. an The 
ſpreading arms of a Chriſtian croſs, require a mue greater braaſh 
than the oblong temples of the Pagans; and thenboldeft -artiſia ef 

antiquity, would have been ſtartled. at the propoſal ef falſing in 
be air a dome of the ſize and proportions of the pantheon The 


dor But the rude ſavages of the Baltic were deſtitute of a taſte 


for the elegant arts, ang they, deſpiſed the ideal errors of a foreign 


ſuperſtition 85 t nN 4 2 2815A999h 5113 10 28Itaiflil 
Another circumſiance. is related of inva ions, which might 


deſerve our notice, were it not juſtly. m 0 ſuſpected as the fanciful 


congeit of a recent ſophiſt. We are told: that. in the fack of Athens, 


the Goths had colleQed all the libraries, and were, on yeh gf 


"on fl | 100 7 . ſetting 
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ſetting fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of 
their chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, diſſuaded 
them from the deſign; by the profound obſervation, that as long 
as the Greeks were addicted to the ſtudy of books, they would never 
apply themſelves to the exerciſe of arms. The ſagacious coun- 
ſellor (ſhould the truth of the fact be admitted) reaſoned like an ig- 
| norant barbarian. In the moſt polite and powerful nations, genius 
of every kind has diſplayed itſelf about the ſame period; and the 
age of ſcience has menen been the no of e ne virtue and 
fuse 
IV. The new — of Perſia, Artaxerxes and his ſon Ster. Conqueſt of 
Had triumphed (as we have already ſeen) over the houſe of Arſaces. the Perſians 
Of the many princes of that ancient race, Choſroes, king of Arme- | 
nia, had alone preſerved both his life and his independence. He 
defended himſelf by the natural ſtrength of his country; by the 
perpetual reſort of fugitives and malcontents ; by the alliance of the 
| Romans, arid, above all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, 
during a thirty years war, he was aſſaſſinated by the emiſſaries of 
Sapor king of Perſia. The patriotic ſatraps of Armenia, who aſ- 
ſerted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the protec- 
tion of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the fon 
of Choſroes was an infant, the allies were at a diſtance, and the 
Perfian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irreſiſtible force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his country, 
was ſaved by the fidelity of a ſervant; and Armenia continued 
above twenty-ſeven years a reluctant province of the great monarchy | 
of Perſia . Elated with this eafy conqueſt, and preſuming on the 
diſtreſſes or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the ſtrong 


garriſons of Carthz and Niſibis to ſurrender, and ſpread devaſta- 


tion'and terror on either fide of the Euphrates. 9 
"The loſs of an important frontier, the ruin of a Faithful and Valerian, D = 
, marches into 2 


Hitural __ and the rapid ſucceſs of Sapor's 8 ambition, affected the Bal. 
"Vo L. 1 Nn Rome 
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Ts defeated 
and taken pri- 
ſoner bv Sapor 
king of Perf1a, 
A. D. 260. 


availing . The vigorous attempt of the Romans to eu a8 
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Rome with a deep ſenſe of the inſult as well as of the. danger, .. Va- 


lerian flattered himſelf, that the vigilance, of his lieutenapts would 


ſufficiently provide for the ſafety of the Rhine and of the Danube; 
but. he reſolved, notwithſtanding his advanced. age, to march in 


perſon to the defence of the Euphrates. During his progreſs 
through 1 Afia Minor, the naval enterpriſes of the Goths were ſuf- 
pended, and the afflicted province enjoyed a tranſient and fallacious 


calm. He paſſed the Euphrates, encountered the Perſian. mo- 
narch near the walls of Edeſſa, was vanquiſhed, and taken priſoner 


by Sapor. The particulars of that great event, are darkly and im- 
perfectly repreſented; yet by the glimmering light which is affarded 
us, we may diſcover a long ſeries of imprudenee, of error, and of 
deſerved misfortunes on the fide of the Roman emperor, He re- 


poſed an implicit. confidence in Macrianus, his prætorian pref E 5 Sh > 
That worthleſs miniſter rendered his maſter formidahle only Fo > the 


oppreſſed ſubjects, and contemptiþle to the enemies of Rams 
By his weak or wicked counſels, the imperial army. Was datrayed- 
into a ſituation, where valour and military- enen 
Bets 


through | the Perſian hoſt, Was. repulſed with great. flaugh t ere, 5 and 
Sapor, who encompaſſed: the camp with ſuperior numbers, Patiently 


waited till the Eran. rage of Ewige An eh eagk had pore 


4 : * - 


Valerian as 78 cauſe of their ag j their ſeditigus clamours. 
demanded an inſtant capitulation. An immenſe ſum of gold Was 


offered to purchaſe the permiſſion of a diſgraceful retreat. But the 


Perſian, conſcious of his ſuperiority, refuſed | the money with diſ- 


ALY LE 


dain ; and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of battle to 
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the oat of the Roman ram arts and inf) d © on a, perſonal | conter- 


N "#'Y} 


ence with the emperor. Valerian Was reduced: to t the neceſſity of 
intruſting his life and dignity x to the faith an enemy. The! in- 
ter vie ended 20 it was natural 0 0 ex cpeft. The emperor was made 
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4 priſotiey; and Rig afforifhed” troops Haid down that 3 arms“ 4 I 
filth a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of Sap por e 90 


him to fill the vacant throne with a ſucceſſor entirely dependent on 
his pleaſure. © Cyriades, an obſcure fugitive of Antioch, ſtained 
with every vice, was choſen to diſhonour the Roman purple; and 
the will of the Perfian victor could not fail of being nga by the 
acclamationis, however reluctant, of the captive army ©. Farr 


The imperial flave was eager to ſecure the favour 8 his maſter, 
by an act of treaſon to his native country, He conducted Sapor 
over the Euphrates, and by the way of Chalcis to the metropolis of 

the Eaſt. 80 api were the motions of the Perſian cavalry, that, if 

we may credit a very judicious hiſtorian *, the city of Antioch was 

ſurpriſed when the idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amuſe- 
ments of the theatre. The ſplendid buildings of Antioch, private 
as well as public, were either pinaged or deſtroyed ; and:the nume- 
rous Hitabitsnts were put to the ſword, or led away into captivity, 

Th&tide of devaſtation was ſtopped for a moment by the reſolution of | 

the high prieſt of Emeſa. Arrayed 1 in his ſacerdotal robes, he ap- 

peared ed at the head'of a great body of fanatic peaſants, armed only. 

2 flings, and defended his god and his property from the ſacri- 

epion ious hands of the followers of Zoroaſter “. But the ruin of | 


Tirfas, and of many other cities, furniſh a melancholy proof 


that, except in this ſingular inſtance, the conqueſt of Syria and | 
Cilicia ſcarcely interrupted the progreſs of the Perſian arms. The 
advantages of the narrow paſſes of mount Taurus were abandoned, 
in which an invader, whoſe principal force conſiſted in his cavalry, 
would have been engaged i in a very unequal combat: and Sapor Was, 
permitted to form the ſiege of Cæſarea, the capital of Cappadocia A, 
city, though 'of iche ſecond rank, which was ſuppoſed to contain 
four hundred thouſand inhabitants. 2 Demoſthenes commanded in 
the place, not i much by the commiſſion of the emperor, as in the, 
voluntary defence of his country: For a a long time he deferred its 
* . fate; 


Sipor over- 
runs Syria. 
Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. 
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fate F and, when at Hat Cxfarea was betrayed by the-perfidy of a 
Wueſto, ke he cut klis Way tiltoügh the Perſians; who Rad been or- 
derell to exert their utmoſt diligence to take Him alive. This Keroic 
chief eſcaped the power of à foe; who might either have honoured 


4.3 240 54. 


or puniſhed' bis obſtinate valbur; but” many thouſands! bf his fel- 


low- citizens were involved in a general maſſacfe and Sapor is ac 

; culed « of treating Bis priſoners with wWantofr and unrelenting cru- 
elt lty * 144. Much ſhould undoubtedly be allowed for national animo- 
<3 fity, much for humbled pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon che 
N whole, 1 it is certain, that the ſame prince, who; in Armenia had 
diſplayed the mild aſpect of a lexillator, ſhewed Himſelf to the RO- 

: mans under the ſtern features of a conqueror. He deſpaired H 
making any permanent eftabliſhmerit in the empire, and ſouglit only. 

; 3 to leave behind him a waſted defert, whilſt een N perſia 


E the. people and the treaſures of the provices . 01 nu? 
Boldneſs and 1 the time when the Eaſt trembled at the rs uu e. ve 


8 ; received: a preſent not unworthy, of the greateſt cin 83 a long train of 
againſt Sapor. camels laden with the moſt rare' and valuable merehandifes“. Thie 
rich offering was accompanied by an epiſtle, reſpectful wut mot ſer· 

vile, from Odenathus, one of the nobleſt and moſt opulent ſenatbrs 
' of Palmyra. Who is this Odenathus (ſaid the haughty victor, 
e and he commanded that the preſents. ſhould be caſt into the Eu- 
« Phrates), that thus inſolently preſumes to write to his lord ?, Ifyhe 
"= EC entertains a hope of mitigating his puniſhment, let him fall pro- 
e ſtrate before the foot of our throne with his hands bound behind 
„ Hig back. Should he heſitate; ſwift deſtruction ſhall be poured 

on his head, on his whole race, and on his country. The 


1 


„„ 189 


ere extremity to which the Palmyrenian was reduced, called 

izto action all the latent powers of his foul. He met Sapor; but 

he met him in arms. Infuſing his own ſpirit into a little army col- 

ee lected from the villages of Syria , and the tents of the deſert '**, 
due hoveted- roundahePerfian nee their retreat, carried. off 
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part 


part a and, what was * Bo nnn ſeveral 
of the women of ,the Great King; who wag at laſt obliged to FEES 
the Euphrates with ſome marks of haſte and. confuſion 323 01 2 
exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of his future fam N19 i 
tunes. The majeſty of ee Ws a Perſian, was protected 
by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 8 U o 915 * W 

7ThE voice of hiſtory, Which is Fo little more than. th e 7875 Treatment of 
of; hatred or flattery, xeproaches Sapor with a proud. abuſe, of the 
rights of conqueſt. We are told that Valero, in chains, but in- 
madame g imperial purple, yas expoſed to the multi 0 | oa. 


ſtant ſpectacle of fallen greatneſs; and that whenever th erſian 


770 


monarch mounted on horſeback; he placed his foot on the neck of of a. 
Roman emperor. Notwithſtanding, all the remonſtrances , his 
allies, who; repeatedly adviſed him to remember the Vicilftude of 


& + 3Y £9} 


fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, pod t make hi 18. 
: illuQiqus captive the pledge of peace, not the object of b inſult, e 
till remained inflexible. When Valerian ſunk under the weigh © 
ame and grief, his ſkin, ſtuffed with ſtraw, and formed into the 1 
Uikeneſs ef n human figure, was preſerved for ages in the, olt cele- 
men temple of, Perſia a more real monument of kriumph, than. 
che fancied trophies. of braſs and marble ſo often erected by Roman 
e 45; The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth of it may 
very fairly be called in queſtion. The letters {till extant, from the 
nen Eaſt to Sapor, are manifeſt forgeries ; nor is it 
natural to ſuppoſe that a jealous manarch ſhould, even in the perſon 
5 of! a rival, thus publickly degrade the majeſty of kings, W hatever 
- treatment the unfortunate; Valerian might experience in Perſia, it is 
at leaſt certain, that the ny emperor, of Rome wha ever fell. into 
the hands of the . eee away his life in hope 
Rage 5 i TE ir 
The emperor Gallas, 2 had w_ ſugparied-wigh, impatigpee, Candy and. 


0 the cenſorial. ſpverity of his father and eollaague, receined thy in- of Gallienus. 
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tefligence of his, misfortunes with ſeeret pleaſure; and avowed 


indifference. I knew that my father. was a mortal)“ ſaid he, 


« and. fince he has acted as becomes a brave man, I ani” ſatisfied” 


Whilſt Rome lamented the fate of her ſovereign, the ſavage cold- 
neſs of his fon. was extolled by the ſervile courtiers, às the perfect 
firmneſs of a hero and a ſtoic . It ig difficult to paint the light, 
the various, the inconſtant ner of Gallienus, which he diſ- 
played without conſtraint, as ſoon as he became ſole poſſeſſot of the 
empire. In every art chat he attempted, tas lively genius enabled 
him to fucceed; and as his genius was deſtitute of judgment; he 


— every art, except the important ones of war and govern- 


ent, He was a maſter of ſeveral curious but uſeleſs ſciences, 
a 5 0k orator, an elegant poet , a ſkilful gardener, an excellent 
cock, and moſt contemptible prince. When the great emergences of 
the ſtate required his preſence and attention, he was engaged in con- 
verſation with the philoſopher Plotinus-'**, waſting his time in trifling 
or licentious pleaſures, preparing his initiation to the Grecian myſ- 
teries, or ſoliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His profuſe 
magntficence inſulted the general poverty; the ſolemn ridicule of His 
triumphs impreſſed a deeper ſenſe of the public diſgrace. The re- 


peated intelligence of invaſions, defeats, and rebellions, he received 


with a careleſs ſmile; and ſingling out, with affected contempt, 
ſome particular production of the loſt province, he careleſsly aſked;. 
whether Rome muſt be ruined, unleſs it was ſupplied with linen 
from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul? There were, however, 
a few ſhort moments, in the life of Gallienus, when, exaſperated by 


ſome recent injury, he ſuddenly appeared the intrepid ſoldier, and 
the cruel tyrant; till ſatiated with bloc 


Vor fatigued by reſiſtance, 
he — ſunk into the natural midaeſe an e of 252. . 
character 
At a ie hen the a page were held ich 10 looſe 
a hand, it is not ſurpriſing, that a crowd of uſurpers ould ſtart up 
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in every province of the empire, againſt the ſon of Valerian. It 
was * ny "RPGs ry of ner the thi ; birty | 


le a" the Auguſtan hiſtory, to ſele@ that clibrate$” number 

which has been gradually received into a popular appellation ***; 

But in every light the parallel is idle and defective. What reſem- 

blance can we diſcover between a council of thirty perſons," the 

united oppreſſors of a ſingle city, and an uncertain liſt of independ - 

ent rivals, who roſe and fell in irregular ſucceſſion, through the ex- 
tent of a vaſt empire? Nor can the number of thirty be completed 
unleſs we include in the account the women and children; who were 
Honoured with the imperial title; The reign of Gallienus, diſtracted Their real 
as it was, produced only nineteen: pretenders to the throne ; Cy" _— 


riades, Macrianus, Baliſta, Odenathus, and Zenobia in the eaſt; — 
in Gaul, and the weſtern provinees, Poſtumus, Lollianus, Victo- 
rinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus: In Illyricum 
and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus and Au- 
reolus; in Pontus, Saturninus; in Iſauria, Trebellianus; Piſo 
in Theſſaly; Valens in Achaia; Emilianus in Egypt; and Celſus 
in Africa. To illuſtrate the obſcure monuments of the life and 
death of each individual, would prove a laborious taſk, alike barren 
of inſtruction and of amuſement. We may content ourſelves/ with 
inveſtigating- ſome general characters, that moſt ſtrongly mark the 
condition of the times, and the manners of the men, their preten- 
ſions, their moti ves, their lade and the deſtructive er 
their uſurp ation 
I is ſufficientiy known, that the odious appellacion of Han- Was Charaterand 
often employed by the ancients+to expreſs the illegal ſeizure of | [=o _— 
ſupreme power, without any reference to the abuſe of it. Severa 8 
of the pretenders, who raiſed the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the 
emperor Gallienus, were ſhining models of virtue, and almoſt all, 
polſaſſed/ a canſalerable ſhare of vigour and ability. Their merit. 


11 had ; 
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had recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually 
promoted them to the moſt important commands of the empire. 
The generals who aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, were either 
3 reſpected by their troops for their able conduct and ſevere diſcipline, 
3 or admired for valour and ſucceſs in war, or beloved for frankneſs 
and generoſity. The field of victory was often the ſcene of their 
election, and even the armourer Marius, the moſt contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was diſtinguiſhed however by 
intrepid courage, matchleſs ſtrength, and blunt honeſty . His 
mean and recent trade, caſt indeed an air of ridicule on his eleva- 
tion; but his birth could not be more obſcure than was that of 
a the greater part of his rivals, who were born of peaſants, and 
Their obſcure inliſted in the army, as private ſoldiers. In times of confuſion 
every active genius finds the place aſſigned him by Nature: in a 
general ſtate of war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
_ greatneſs. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus only was a ſenator ; 
Piſo alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through twenty-eight 
ſucceſſive generations, ran in the veins of Calphurnius Piſo , who, 
| by female alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting in his kouſe, the 
7 Es images of Craſſus and of the great Pompey '**. His anceſtors had 
1 been repeatedly dignified with all the honours which the common- 
wealth could beſtow; and of all the ancient families of Rome, the 
Calphurnian alone had ſurvived the tyranny of the Cæſars. The 
perſonal qualities of Piſo added new luſtre to his race. The 
uſurper Valens, by whoſe order he was Killed, confeſſed, with deep 
remorſe, that even an enemy ought to have reſpected the ſanctity 
of Piſo; and although he died in arms againſt Gallienus, the ſenate, 
with the emperor's generous permiſſion, decreed the triumphal 
ornaments to the memory of ſo virtuous a rebel“. 
Thecauſs The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father whom 
bellion þ they eſteemed. They diſdained to ſerve the luxurious indolence of 
* bis unworthy ſon. The throne of the Roman world was unſup- 
- ported 
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ported by any principle of loyalty; and treaſon, againſt ſuch 
prince might eaſily: be conſidered as patriotiſm to che tate. Vet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of theſe uſurpers it will aps 
pear; that they were much oftener driven into rebellion by their 

fears, chan urged to it by their ambition. They tread -abidmck 


ſuſpiciotts of Gallienns; they equally dreaded the capricious: violence: 


of their" te60ps. If the dangerous favour of the army had impru- 
dentiy declared them deſerving of the purple, they were marked 
for fure deſtruction; and even prudence would counſel them, to 
ſecure a ſhort enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the fortune of 


wär, than 6 expect the hand of an executioner! When the 


clamour of the ſoldiers inveſted the reluctant victims with the en- 
ſigns of ſovereign authority, they ſometimes mourned in ſecret 


their approaching fate. © You have loſt, „ aid Saturninus, on | 


the Hh ot His elevation, „you have loſt a uſeful Sy: 1 5 
400 ee made a very wretched emperor: 958 
3 
experlence of tevolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who ſtarted up 
unter ti reign Uf Gallienns, there was not one who enjoyed a life 
of Place, Gr '# natural death. As ſoon as they were inveſted with 


2 4 : 11 
Tir 2 Kh* 


the bloody purple, they inſpired their adherents with the ſame fears 


and ambition which had occafioned their own revolt. Encompaſſed 
cg canelde hay 


trethbled | ont OY preeipices, i in which after a+ longer or 
ſhökter tertn of attelety, they were inevitably loſt. Theſe precarious: 
mbnarchs received however, ſuch honours, as the flattery of their 
relpective arifiles Ard Said alt below but their eldlnk 


founded on rebels could ever obtain the fanctian of Hwilbr- 
hiſtory. Italy, Rom?” And the ſenate, conſtantly adhered to the- 


cauſe of Gallienus, and he alone was confidered as the ſovereignlof 
the empire. That prince condeſcended indeed to acknowledge the? 
Vvictorious arms of Octfittins who defetvePthe hotionrable”Gifines 


Vol. 5 TD O o tion, 


5 , military ſedition, and civil war, they) 
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ienfions of Saturninus were juſtified by the lA Their vio- 
lent deaths, 
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Fatal conſe- 

quences of 

tbeſe uſurpa- 
tions. 


However virtuous was their character, however x pure their inten- 
tions, they found themſelves reduced to the hard neceſlity of ſupport- 
ing their uſurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. When 


* an expreſſion, who has entertained a thought againſt me, againſt 
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bot, by the relpecttal conduct Which he always maintainéd t to= 
wirds the fon of Valerian. With the Feneral applauſe of the 
Romans and the confent of Galliehus, the fenate confetted the 
title of Auguſtus on the bfave Palmytehian ; and ſeemed to intruſt 

him with the povertifnient of the Faſt, which he already poſſeſſed, 
in ſo independent a manfier, that, like a 15 0 ſucceſſion, he be- 
 queathed it to his illuſtrious widow Zenobia '** 

The rapid ind Perpetiial tranſitions Röm the cottage to the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave, miphit have amuſed an 
indifferent philoſopher ; ; were it pollible for a philoſopher to remain 
indiffei rent amidlt the general calamities of human kind. The 
election of theſe precarious emperors, their power and their death, 
were equally deſtructive to their ſubjects and adherents. The price 
of their fatal elevation was inſtantly diſcharged to the troops, by an 
immenſe donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhauſted people. 


they fell, they involved armies and | provinces in their fall. There i is 
ſtill extant a moſt ſavage mandate from Gallienus to one of his 
miniſters, after the ſuppreſſion of Ingenuus, who had aſſumed the 
purple in myricum. 6 It i is not enough,” ſays that ſoft but in- 
human prince, « that you exterminate ſuch as have appeared in 
« arms: the chance of battle might have ſerved me as effectually. 
* T he male ſex of every age muſt be extirpated ; provided that, in 
the execution of the children and old men, you can contrive 
0 means to ſave our reputation. Let every one die who bas dropt 


& ne, the ſon of Valerian, the father and brother of ſo many 
„ princes . Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: tear, 
“ kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my own hand, and 
& would inſpire you with my own feelings .“ 155 Whilſt the public 


4 forces 
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forces of the ſtate were diſſipated in private quarrels, the defence- 


leſs provinces lay expoſed to every invader. The braveſt uſurpers 


were compelled by the perplexity of their ſituation, to conclude ig- 
nominious treaties with the common enemy, to purchaſe with op- 
preſſive tributes the neutrality or ſervices of the barbarians, and to 


introduce hoſtile 15 independent nations into the heart of the 


Roman monarchy '* 
Such were the Gans and ſuch the tyrants, who, under the 


reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, diſmembered the provinces, and 


reduced the empire to the loweſt pitch of diſgrace and ruin, from 


whence it ſeemed impoſſible that it ſhould ever emerge. As far as 


the barrenneſs of materials would permit, we have attempted to 
trace, with order and perſpicuity, the general events of that cala- 
mitous period. There ſtill remain ſome particular facts; I. The 


diſorders of Sicily; II. The tumults of Alexandria; ; and III. The rebel- 


lion of the Iſaurians, which may ſerve to  refle a ſtrong light on the 
horrid picture. | 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by ſucceſs 
and impunity, publickly defy, inſtead of eluding, the juſtice of their 
country, we may ſafely infer, that the exceſſive weakneſs of the 
government is felt and abuſed by the loweſt ranks of the com- 
munity. The ſituation of Sicily preſerved it from the barbarians; 
nor could the diſarmed province have ſupported an uſurper. The 


ſufferings of that once flouriſhing and ſtill fertile iſland, were in- 


flicted by baſer hands. A licentious crowd of ſlaves and peaſants 
reigned for a while over the plundered country, and renewed the 
memory of the ſervile wars of more ancient times. Devaſtations 


of which the huſbandman Was either the victim or the accomplice, 


muſt have ruined the agriculture of Sicily; and as the principal 


eſtates were the property of the opulent ſenators of Rome, who 
often encloſed within a farm the territory of an old republic; it is 
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not improbable, that this private injury might affect che capital more 


deeply, than all the conqueſts of the Goths or the Perſians. | 
II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble deſign, at once 


conceived and executed by the ſon of Philip. The beautiful and 


regular: form of that great city, ſecond only to Rome itſelf, compre- 
hended a circumference of fifteen miles ; it was peopled hy three 


hundred thouſand free inhabitants, beſides at leaſt an equal number 


of ſlaves The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 


through hs port of Alexandria, to the capital and provinces of tlie 
empire. Idlenefs was unknown. Some were employed i in blowing 
of glaſs, others in weaving of linen, others again manufacturing 


the papyrus. Either ſex, and every age, was engaged in the pur- 


ſuits of induſtry, nor did even the blind or the lame want occupa- 
tions ſuited to their condition *” But the people of Alexandriaz a 


various mixture of nations, united the vanity and inconſtancy of 


the Greeks, with the fuperſtition and obſtinacy of the Egyptians. 


The moſt trifling occaſion, a tranſient ſcarcity of fleſh or lentils, the 
negle& of an accuſtomed ſalutation, a miſtake of precedency in the 


public baths, or even a religious diſpute '7*, were at any time ſufficient 


to kindle a ſedition among that vaſt multitude, whoſe reſentments 


were furious and 1implacable . After the captivity of Valerian 
and the indolence of his fon had relaxed the authority of the laws, 
the Alexandrians abandoned themſelves to the ungoverned rage of 


their paſſions, and their unhappy country was the theatre of a civil 


war, that continued (with a few ſhort and ſuſpicious truces) above | 


twelve years 7s All intercourſe was cut off between the ſeveral 


quarters of the afflicted city, every ſtreet was polluted with blood, 


every building of ſtrength converted into a citadel; nor did the 
tumults ſubſide, till a conſiderable part of Alexandria was irre- 


| trievably ruined, The ſpacious and magnificent diſtrict of Bruchion, 
with its palaces and muſeum, (is rehdence of the kings and phito- 


ſophers 
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ſophers of Egypt,! is deſeribed above a century afrerwaids, as void 
reduced to its preſent ſtate of a dreary ſolitude '* 

III. The obſcure rebellion of Trebellianus, _ aſſumed the 
purple in Iſauria, a petty province of Aſia Minor, was attended with 
ſtrange and memorable conſequences. The pageant of royalty was 
ſoon deſtroyed by an officer of Gallienus ; but his followers, de- 


[pairing of mercy, reſolved to ſhake off their allegiance, not only to 


the emperor, but to the empire, .and ſuddenly returned to the ſavage 


manners, from which they had never perfeQly been reclaimed. 
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Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taurus, pro- 


tected their inacceſſible retreat. The tillage of ſome fertile 


vallies v, ſupplied them with the neceſſaries, and a habit of rapine 
with the luxuries, of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, 
the Iſaurians ever continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc- 
ceeding princes, unable to reduce them to obedience, either by arms 
or policy, were compelled to acknowledge their weakneſs, by ſur- 
rounding the hoſtile and independent ſpot, with a ſtrong chain of 


fortifications *, which often proved inſufficient to reſtrain the in- 
eurſions of theſe domeſtic foes. The Iſaurians, gradually extending 
their territory to the ſea coaſt, ſubdued the weſtern and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the neſt of thoſe daring pyrates, againſt 


whom the republic was obliged to 8 its utmoſt force, un- 
der the conduct of the great Pompey *? 
Our habits of thinking ſo dhe connect the order of the 


univerſe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of hiſtory 
has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon me- 
teors, preternatural darkneſs, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or 


exaggerated . But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more ſerious kind. It was the inevitable conſequence of rapine and: 
oppreſſion, which extirpated the produce of the preſent, and the: 
hope of future, harveſts, Famine is almoſt always followed by epi- 
demical diſeaſes, the effect of ſcanty and unwholeſome food. Other 


cauſes 


Famine and 
peſtilence. 
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cauſes muſt however have contributed to the furious plague, which, 
from the year two hundred and fifty, to the year two hundred and 
ſixty-five, raged without interruption in every province, every 


city, and almoſt every family, of the Roman empire. During ſome 


time five thouſand perſons died daily in Rome; and many towns, 
that had eſcaped the hands of the a were entirely depopu- 
lated . 

We have the knowledge of a very curious circumſtance of ſome uſe 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. An 


exact regiſter was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled to 
receive the diſtribution of corn. It was found, that the ancient 
number of thoſe compriſed between the ages of forty and ſeventy», 


had been equal to the whole ſum of claimants, from fourteen to 
fourſcore years of age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus. Applying this authentic fact to the moſt correct tables 
of mortality, it evidently proves, that above half the people of 


Alexandria had periſhed ; and could we venture to extend the ana- 


logy to the other provinces, we might ſuſpect, that war, peſtilence, 
and famine, had conſumed, in a few years, the moiety of the hu- 
man 3 8 
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big, of Claudins.— Defeat of the Goethe vibe, ri 


umpb, and death, of Aurelian. 


1 ND ER the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the 
empire was oppreſſed and almoſt deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, 


tte tyrants, and the barbarians. It was ſaved by a ſeries of great 


Princes, who derived their obſcure origin from the martial provinces 


of Illyricum. Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 


Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed over the 


foreign and domeſtic enemies of the ſtate, re-eſtabliſhed with the 


military diſcipline, the ſtrength of the frontiers, and deſerved the 
glorious title of Reſtorers of the Roman world. 


The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a ſucceſſion of Avreolus in- 


heroes. The indignation of the people, imputed all their calamities 
to Gallienus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the conſequence 


vades Italy, is 
defeated, and 
beſieged in 
Milan. 


of his diſſolute manners and careleſs adminiſtration. He was even 


deſtitute of a ſenſe of honour, which fo frequently ſupplies the ab- 
ſence of public virtue; and as long as he was permitted to enjoy the 


poſſeſſion of Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loſs of a pro- 


Vince, or the rebellion of a general, ſeldom diſturbed the tranquil 
courſe of his pleaſures. At length, a conſiderable army, ſtationed 
on the Upper Danube, inveſted with the imperial purple their leader 


Aureolus ; who diſdaining a confined and barren reign over the 
mountains of Rhcetia, paſſed the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened 


Rome, and challenged Gallienus to diſpute in the field the ſove- 
reignty of Italy, The emperor provoked by the inſult, and alarmed 
by the inſtant danger, ſuddenly exerted that latent vigour, which 


ſometimes broke through the indolence of his temper. Forcing 


himſelf 


A. D. 268. 
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himſelf from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at the head 


of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com- 
petitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo ſtill preſerves the 


memory of a bridge over the Adda, which, during the action, muſt 


have proved an object of the utmoſt importance to both armies. 


The Rhætian uſurper, after receiving a total defeat and a dangerous 


wound, retired into Milan. The ſiege of that great city was im- 
mediately formed; the walls were battered with every engine in 


uſe among the ancients; and Aureolus, doubtful of his internal 


ſtrength, and hopeleſs of foreign ſuccours, already r dts the 


fatal conſequences of unſucceſsful rebellion. 
His laſt reſource was an attempt to ſeduce the loyalty" of the 


2 befiqyens, He ſcattered libels through their camp, inviting the troops 


to deſert an unworthy maſter, who ſacrificed the public happineſs to 
his luxury, and the lives of his moſt valuable ſubjeQs to the 


| Dighteſt ſuſpicions. The arts of Aureolus diffuſed feafs and diſcon- 


tent among the principal officers of his rival. A conſpiracy was 
formed by Heraclianus the Prætorian Præfect, by Marcian a general 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, Who commanded a 
numerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gallienus Was 
reſolved, and notwithſtanding their deſire of firſt terminating the 
ſiege of Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied every mo- 
ment's delay, obliged them to haſten the execution of their daring. 


purpoſe. Ata late hour of the night, but While the emperor ſtill 


protracted the pleaſures of the table, an alarm \ was ſuddenly given, 


that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had made a deſperate | 


ſally from the town; Gallienus, who was never deficient in perſonal 
bravery, ſtarted from his ſilʒken couch, and, Without allowing himſelf 
time either to put on his armour, or to aſſemble his guards, he 
mounted on horſeback, and rode full ſpeed towards the ſuppoſed 
place of the attack. Encompaſſed by his declared or concealed 
enemies, he ſoon, amidſt the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 

dart 
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dart from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic: ſenti- 
ment riſing in the mind of Gallienus, induced him to name a 
deſerving ſucceſſor, and it was his laſt requeſt, that the imperial 
ornaments ſhould be delivered to Claudius, who then commanded a 


detached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at leaſt 


A. D. 268. | 
March 20. 
Death of 
Gallienus, 


was diligently propagated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the 


conſpirators, who had already agreed to place Claudius on the 
throne. On the firſt news of the emperor's death, the troops ex- 


preſſed ſome ſuſpicion and reſentment, till the one was removed and 


the other aſſwaged by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each 
ſoldier. They then ratified the eledion, and acknowledged the 
merit of their new ſovereign *. 


The obſcurity which covered the origin of Claudius, though it 
wight leave room for ' ſome Hattering fifQtions *, ſufficiently reveals 


the meanneſs of his birth. We can only diſcover that he was a 
native of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube; that his 
youth was ſpent in arms, and that his modeſt valour attracted the 


favour and confidence of Decius. The ſenate and people already 
conſidered him as an excellent officer, equal to the moſt important 


truſts; and cenſured the inattention of Valerian, who ſuffered him 
to remain in the ſubordinate ſtation of a tribune. But it was not long 


Charater and 

elevation of 

the emperor 
Claudius. 


before that emperor diſtinguiſhed the merit of Claudius, by declaring. 


him general in chief of the Illyrian frontier, with the command of 


all the troops in Thrace, Mzſia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the 
appointments of the prefect of Egypt, the eſtabliſhment of the pro- 


conſul of Africa, and the ſure proſpect of the conſulſhip. By his 
victories over the Goths, he deſerved from the ſenate the honour of a 
ſtatue, | and excited the jealous apprehenſions of Gallienus. It was 
impoſſible that a ſoldier could eſteem fo diſſolute a ſovereign, nor is it 
eaſy to conceal a Juſt contempt. Some unguarded expreſſions which 
dropt from Claudius, were officiouſly tranſmitted to the royal ear. 
The emperor's anſwer to an officer of confidence, betrays his own. 
Vor. I. P p character 
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character and that of the times. There is not any thing capable 
* of giving me more ſerious concern, than the intelligence contained 
« in your laſt diſpatch *; that ſome malicious ſuggeſtions have indiſ- 
6 poſed towards us the mind of our friend and parent Claudius. 


As you regard your allegiance, uſe every means to appeaſe his 


6 reſentment, but conduct your negociation with ſecrecy ; "er It 


« not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops; they are already 


e provoked,” and it might inflame their fury. I myſelf have ſent 
« him ſome preſents : be it your care that he accept them with plea- 


« fare. Above all, let him not ſuſpect that I am made acquainted | 
* with his imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge him to 


« deſperate counſels *.” The preſents which accompanied this hum- 


ble epiſtle, ſuch as a monarch has ſeldom addreſſed to a diſcontented 


ſubject, conſiſted of a conſiderable ſum of money, a ſplendid 
wardrobe, and 2 valuable ſervice of ſilver and gold plate. By ſuch 


arts Gallienus ſoftened the indignation, and diſpelled the fears of 


his Illyrian general; and, during the remainder of that reign, the 
formidable ſword of Claudius was always drawn in the cauſe of a 
maſter whom he deſpiſed. At laſt, indeed, he received from the 
confpirators the bloody purple of Gallienus : but he had been abſent 
from their camp and councils; and however he might applaud the 
deed, we me candidly preſume that he was innocent of the know- 
ledge of i it“ When Claudius afcended the throne, he was about 


fifry-four years of age. 


The fiege of Milan was fill continued, and Aureolus "Gon dif- 
covered, that the ſucceſs of his artifices had only raiſed up a more 
determined adverfary. He attempted to negociate with Claudius a 
treaty of alliance and partition.“ Tell him,” replied the intrepid 
emperor, that fuch propofals ſhould have been made to Gallienus ; 
& he, perhaps, might have liftened to them with patience, and ac- 
* cepten a colleague as defpicable as himſelf ”.” This ftern refuſal, 

* a * unfucceſsful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield the city and 

himſelf 
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himſelf to the diſcretion of the conqueror. The judgment of the 
army pronounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after a feeble 
reſiſtance, conſented to the execution of the ſentence. Nor was the 
zeal of the ſenate leſs ardent in the cauſe of their new ſovereign. 
They ratified, perhaps with a ſincere tranſport of zeal, the election 
of Claudius; and as his predeceſſor had ſhewn himſelf the perſonal 1 
enemy of their order, they exerciſed under the name of juſlice a 1 
ſevere revenge againſt his friends and family. The ſenate was: per- 
mitted to diſcharge the ungrateful office of puniſhment, and the em- 
peror reſerved for himſelf the pleaſure and merit of obtaining by 
| his interceſſion a general act of indemnity *. 
Such oſtentatious clemency diſcovers leſs of the real character of + op and 
Claudius, than a trifling circumſtance in which he ſeems to have Claudius. 
obeyed the dictates of his heart. The frequent rebellions of the 
provinces had involved almoſt every perſon in the guilt of treaſon, 
almoſt every eſtate in the caſe of confiſcation; and Gallienus often 
diſplayed his liberality, by diſtributing among his officers the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects. On the acceſſion of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herſelf at his feet, and complained that a general of the late 
emperor had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. The gene- 
ral was Claudius himſelf, who had not entirely eſcaped the contagion 
of the times. The emperor bluſhed at the reproach, but deſerved the 
confidence which ſhe had repaſed in his equity. The confeſſion, of 
his fault was accompanied with immediate and ample reſtitution ?. 

In the arduous taſk which Claudius had undertaken, of reſtoring the He under- 
empire to its ancient ſplendor, it was firſt neceſſary to revive among _— 
his troops a ſenſe of order and obedience. With the authority FE. 

a veteran commander, he repreſented to them, that the relaxation 

of diſcipline had introduced a long train of diſorders, the effects of 
which were at length experienced by the ſoldiers themſelves; that 
a people ruined by oppreſſion, and indolent from deſpair, could no 
longer ſupply a numerous army with the means of kx, or even 
Pp 2 of 
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of ſubſiſtence: that the danger of each individual had increaſed 

with the deſpotiſm of the military order, ſince princes who tremble 

on the throne, will guard their ſafety by the inſtant ſacrifice of 

every obnoxious ſubject. The emperor expatiated on the miſchiefs 

of a lawleſs caprice which the ſoldiers could only gratify at the ex- 

3 * Wow! own. 8 as u heir nien elections had 9 t 

this ds Aber in Nan feld of battle or in the cruel abuſe of n vie- 

tory. He painted in the moſt lively colours the exhauſted ſtate of 

the treaſury, the deſolation of the provinces, the diſgrace of the 

Roman name, and the inſolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 

was againſt thoſe barbarians, he declared, that he intended to point 

the firſt effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a while over 

the . and even Zenobia might preſerve the dominion af the 

Faſt '*; "Theſe uſurpers were his perſonal adverſaries; nor could 

he think of indulging any private reſentment till he had ſaved an 

empire, whoſe impending ruin would, unleſs it was timely pre- 

vented, cruſh both the army and the people. | 

A. D. 269, The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, Who fought under 

aeg the Gothic ſtandard, had already collected an armament more for- 

empire. midable than any which had yet ifſued from the Euxine. On the 
banks of the Nieſter, one of the great rivers that diſcharge them- 

ſelves into it, they conſtructed a fleet of two thouſand, or even of 

{ix thouſand veſſels; numbers which, however incredible they 
may ſeem, would have been inſufficient to tranſport their pretended 

ay of three hundred and twenty thouſand barbarians, Whatever 

might be the real ſtrength of the Goths, the vigour and ſucceſs of 

the expedition. were not adequate to the greatneſs of the prepara- 

tions. In their paſſage through the Boſphorus, the unſkilful pilots 
were overpowered by the violence of the current; and while the 

multitude of their ſhips were crowded in a narrow channel, many 

were daſhed againſt each other, or againſt the ſhore, . The barba- 
x rians 
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rians made deſcents on various coaſts both of Europe and Aſia; but 


the open country was already plundered, and they were repulſed 


with ſhame and loſs from ſeveral” of the fortifièd cities. A ſpirit 
of diſcouragement and diviſion aroſe in the fleet, and ſome of their 
chiefs ſailed away towards the iflands of Crete and Cyprus; but 
the main body purſuing a more ſteady courſe, anchored at length 
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near the foot of mount Athos, and aſſaulted the city of Theſſalonica, 
the wealthy capital of all the Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, 
in which they diſplayed a fierce but artleſs bravery, were ſoon in- 
terrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, haſtening to a ſcene 
of action that deſerved the preſence of a warlike prince at the head 
of the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the 


| Goths immediately broke up their camp, relinquiſhed the _ of 


Theſſalonica, left their navy at the foot of mount Athos, tra- 


verſed the hills of Macedonia, and n forwards to eee 
laſt defence of Italy. 


We ſtill poſſeſs an original letter addreſſed wy Claudius to the 
ſenate and people on this memorable occaſion. * Conſcript fathers,” 
ſays the emperor, ©* know that three hundred and twenty thouſand 
« Goths have invaded the Roman territory. If I vanquiſh-them, 
« your gratitude will reward my ſervices. Should I fall, remember 
« that I am the ſucceſſor of Gallienus. The whole republic is fa- 
«* tigued, We ſhall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regilli- 
« anus, Lolliænus, Poſthumus, Celſus, and a thouſand others, whom 
«a juſt contempt for Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are 
% jn want of darts, of ſpears, and of ſhields. The ſtrength of the 
« empire, Gaul, and Spain, are uſurped by Tetrieus, and we bluſh 
« to acknowledge that the archers of the Eaſt ſerve under the ban- 
e ners of Zenobia, Whatever we fhall perform, will be ſufficiently 
“great The melancholy firmneſs of this epiſtle, announces a 
hero careleſs of his fate, conſcious of his danger, but ſtill —— 
a well grounded hope from the reſources * * on mind. 

The 
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The event ſurpaſſed his own expectations and thoſe of the world. 
By the moſt ſignal victories he delivered the empire from this bar- 
barie hoſt, and was diſtinguiſhed by poſterity under the glorious 


appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The imperfect hiſtorians of an 
irregular war , do not enable us to deſcribe the order and circum- 
ſtances of his exploits; but, if we could be indulged 1n the allu- | 
ion, we might diſtribute into three acts this memorable tragedy, pe Nga 


I, The decifive battle was fought near Naiſſus, a city of Dardania. 


The legions at firſt gave way, oppreſſed by numbers, and diſmayed 


by. misfortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the abilities 
of their emperor prepared a ſeaſonable relief. A large detachment 
riſing out of the ſecret and difficult paſſes of the mountains, which, by 


his order they had occupied, ſuddenly aſſailed the rear of the victo- 


rious Goths. The favourable inſtant was improved by the activity 
of Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, reſtored their 


ranks, and preſſed the barbarians on every ſide. Fifty thouſand men 


are reported to kave been ſlain in the battle of Naiſſus. Several 
large | bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with a moveable 
fortification of waggons, retired, or rather eſcaped, from the field 
of flaughter. II. We may preſume that fome inſurmountable dif- 
ficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the diſobedience of the conquerors, 
prevented Claudius from completing in one day the deſtruction of 
the Goths, The war was diffuſed over the provinces of Mzſia, 
Thrace, and. Macedonia, and its operations drawn out into a variety 
of marches, ſurpriſes, and tumyltuary engagements, as well by ſea 


as by land. When the Romans ſuffered any laſs, it was commonly 
Occaſioned by their own cowardice or raſhneſs; but the ſuperior 


talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the country, and his 


judicious choice of meaſures and officers, affurcd on moſt occaſions 
the ſucceſs. of his arms. The immenſe booty, the fruit of 19, many 


victories, conſiſted for the greater part of cattle and ſlaves. A ſelect 


| body of the Gothie youth-was-received among the imperial troops; 


the 
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the remainder was fold into ſervitude; and fo conſiderable was the 


number of female captives, that every ſoldier obtained to his ſhare 


two of three women. A circumſtance from which we may con- 
clude, that the invaders entertained ſome defigns of ſettlement as 
well as of plunder ; ſince in a naval expedition they were aecom- 
pamied by their families. III. The loſs of their fleet, which was 


either taken or ſunk; had intercepted the retreat of the Goths, A vat 


circle of Roman poſts diſtribated with fkill, ſupported with firmneſs, 
and gradually cloſing towards a common center, forced the barbarians 
into the moſt inacceſſible parts of mount Hæmus, where they found à 
fafe refuge, but a very ſcanty fubſiſtence. During the courſe of à 
rigorous winter, in which they were beſieged by the emperor's 
troops, famine and peſtitence, deſertion and the ſword, continually 
diminiſhed the impriſoned multitude. On the return of fpring, 
nothing appeared in arms except a hardy and deſperate band; the 
remnant of that Mighty'Ss hoſt which had embarked at the mouth of 
the Nieſter. 

The peſtilence which ſwept away fuck numbers of the beret 
at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a ſhort but glo- 
rious reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidſt the 
tears and acclamations of his ſubjects. In his laſt ilineſs, he eon- 
vened the principal officers of the fate and army, and in their pre- 
fence recommended Aurelian, one of his generals, as the moſt de- 
ferving of the throne, and che beſt qualified to execute the great de- 
fign which he himſelf had been permitted only to undertaxe. The 
virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability”'*, jaftice, and tempe- 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place him in that ſhort 


lift of emperors who added: luſtre to the Roman purple. Thoſe vir- 


tues, however, were: celebrated with peculiar zeal and complacency - 
by the courtly writers of the age of Conſtantine, who was the great 
grandſon of Criſpus, the elder; brother of Claudius. 'Fhe voice of 
e was ſoon taught to e that — vrho fo haftily had 


ſnatched | 


A. D. 270. | 


March. 
Death of the 
emperor, who 
recommends 
Aurelian for 
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The attempt 
and fall of 
Quintilius. 


April. | 


Origin and 
ſervices of 
Aurelian, 
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the perpetual eſtabliſhment of the empire in his family. 


ſnatched Claudius from the eatth; rewarded his merit and piety by 


Notwithſtanding theſe oracles, the greatneſs of the Flavian family (a 
name which it had pleaſed them toaſſume) was deferred above twenty 
years, and the elevation of Claudius occaſioned the immediate ruin 
of his brother Quintilius, who poſſeſſed not ſufficient moderation 


or courage to deſcend into the private ſtation to which the patriot= 
iſm of the late emperor had condemned him. Without delay or re- 
flection, he aſſumed the purple at Aquileia, where he commanded 


a conſiderable force; and though his reign laſted only ſeventeen 


days, he had time to obtain the ſanRion of the ſenate, and to ex- 


perience a mutiny of the troops. As ſoon as he was informed that 
the great army of the Danube had inveſted the well known valour 
of Aurelian with imperial power, he ſunk under the fame and merit 


of his rival; and ordering his veins to be opened, prudently with- 
drew himſelf from the unequal conteſt **. 


The general deſign of this work will not permit us minutely to 


relate the actions of every emperor after he aſcended the throne, 
much leſs to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 


We 


ſhall only obſerve, that the father of Aurelian was a peaſant of the 
territory of Sirmium, who occupied a ſmall farm, the property of 


Aurelius, a rich ſenator. His warlike ſon inliſted in the troops as a 


common ſoldier, ſucceſſively roſe to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 


bune, the præfect of a legion, the inſpector of the camp, the gene- 


ral, or as it was then called, the duke of a frontier; and at length, 
during the Gothic war, exerciſed the important office of commander 
in chief of the cavalry. In every ſtation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by matchleſs valour '7, rigid diſcipline, and ſucceſsful. conduct. He 


was inveſted with the conſulſhip by the emperor Valerian, who ſtyles 


him, in the pompous language of that age; the deliverer of Illyri- 
cum, the reſtorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios. At the re- 
commendation of Valerian, a ſenator of the higheſt rank and merit, 

Ulpius 
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Ulpius Crinitus, whoſe blood was derived from the ſame ſource as 
that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peaſant, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and relieved with his ample 9 the honourable 
poverty which Aurelian had preſerved inviolate ** 
The reign of Aurelian was only four years and about nine 
months; but every inſtant of that ſhort period Was filled by ſome 
He put an end to the Gothic war, chaſ- 


5 memorable atchievment. 


tiſed the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, and deſtroyed | the proud mo- 


narchy which Zenobia had erected in the den on the ruins of the 


afflicted empire. 


It was the rigid attention of Anas: . even "th the 1 ar- 
* of diſcipline, which beſtowed ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs on his 
arms. His military regulations are contained in a very conciſe 
epiſtle to one of his inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce 
them, as he wiſhes to become a tribune, or as he i is deſirous to live. 
Gamin g, drinking, and the arts of divination, were ſeverely pro- 
hibited. Aurelian expected that his ſoldiers ſhould be modeſt, 
frugal, and laborious ; that their armour ſhould be conſtantly kept 
bright, their weapons ſharp, their clothing and horſes ready for 
immediate ſervice z that they ſhould live in their quarters with chaſ- 
_ tity and ſobriety, without damaging the corn fields, without ſtealing 
even a ſheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting from 
their landlords. either ſalt, or oil, or wood. 
1 ance,” continues the emperor, is ſufficient for their ſupport; 

«. their wealth ſhould be collected from the ſpoil of the enemy, not 
from the tears ef the provincials . 
ta diſplay the rigaur, and even ;cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the 
ſoldiers, had ſeduced the wife of his hoſt. The guilty wretch was 
faſtened. to two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs 
torn aſunder by their ſudden ſeparation, A few ſuch examples im- 
preſſedia ſalutary conſernajiqner ugh puniſhments of Aurelian were 
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A ſingle inſtance will ſerve 
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terrible; but he had ſeldom oeeaſton to puniſh more than onee the 
Ame offenee. His on conduct gave a ſanction to his laws, and the 
feditious legion dreaded a chief WhO bad learned to Tee and who 
was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the Frinting ſpirit of the Goths. 
The troops which guarded the paffes of mount Hæmus, and the banks 


of the Danube, had been drawn away by the apprekenfion of a 
| civil war; and it is probable that the remaining body of the Gothic 
and Vandalic tribes embraced the fævourable opportunity, left their 


ſettlements of the Ukraine, traverſed the rivers, and fwelled with 
new multitudes the deſtroying hoſt of their countrymen, Their 


united trumbers were at length encountered by Aurelian, and the 
bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the approach of 


night“. Exhauſted by ſo many calamities which they had mutually 


_endured and inflited during a twenty years war, the Goths and 
the Romans confented to a laſting and beneficial treaty. It was 


earneſtly ſolicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully ratified by the 


legions, to whoſe ſuffrage Aurelian prudently referred the deciſion : 
of that important queſtion, The Gothie nation engaged to fupply 


the armies 'of Rome with a body of two thonſand auxiharies, con- 
fiſting entirely of cavalry, and ſtipulated in return an undiſturbed 
retreat, with a regular market as far as the Danube, provided by 
the emperor's care, but at their own expence. The treaty was 
obſerved with ſuch religious fidelity, that when a party of five hun 
dred men ſtraggled from the camp in queſt of plunder, the king or 


general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader fhould 


be apprehended and ſhot to death with darts, as a victim devoted to 
the ſanctity of their engagements. It is, however, not unlikely, 
that the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hoftages the 
ſons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed ſomething to 
this pacific temper, The youths he trained in arms, and near his 
own perſon; to the damſels he gave a liberal and Roman education, 


and 
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ald by beſtowing them in marriage on ſome of his principal officers, 


gradually introduced acts the two nations, the cloſeſt and molt 
endearing connex10ns * 
But the moſt . condition of peace was underſtood rather 
than expreſſed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
from Dacia, and tacitly relinquiſhed that great province to the 
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and reſigns te 
them the pro- 
vince of 

Dacia. 


Goths and Vandals. His manly judgment convinced him of the — 
ſolid advantages, and taught him to deſpiſe the ſeeming diſgrace 


of thus contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The Dacian 
| ſubjects removed from thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions which they were 
unable to cultivate or defend, added ſtrength and populouſneſs to the 
ſouthern ſide of the Danube. A fertile territory, which the repe- 
tition of barbarous inroads had changed into a deſert, was yielded 

to their induſtry, and a new province of Dacia. ſtill preſerved the 
memory of Trajan's conqueſts. The old country of that name 
detained, however, a conſiderable number of its inhabitants who 
_ dreaded exile more than a Gothic maſter **. Theſe degenerate Ro- 


an eee e whole allegiance they had re- 


nounced by introducing among their conquerors the firſt notions of 
agriculture, the uſeful arts, and the conveniences of civiliſed life. 
An intercourſe of commerce and language was gradually eſtabliſhed 


between the oppolite banks of the Danube; and after Dacia became - 


an independent flate, it often proved the firmeſt barrier of the 


empire againſt the invaſions of the ſavages of the north. A ſenſe of 
intereſt attached theſe more ſettled barbarians to the alliance of 


Rome, and a permanent intereſt very frequently ripens into ſincere 
and uſeful friendſhip. This various colony which filled the ancient 
province, and was inſenſibly blended into one great people, {till ac- 
knowledzed the ſuperior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, 
and claimed the fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the 
lame time the happy reſemblance of the name of Getz, infuſe] 
among the credulous Goths, a vain perſuaſion, that in a remote 

K age, 
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„Ae, their own anctfiois; already ſeated in the Dacian provinces, 


| The Aleman- 
Ric War. 


had received the inſtructions of nnd and checked the YIGorives 


arms of Seſoſtris and Darius 


While the vigorous and derte conduct of Aurelian reſtored 
the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni ** violated the 


"322M conditions of peace, which either Gallienus had purchaſed, or 
Claudius had impoſed, and inflamed by their impatient youtli, 


a fudd enly flew to arms. Forty thouſand horſe appeared in the 


field, and the numbers of tlie infantry doubled thoſe of the ca- 


valry 7. The firſt objects of their avarice were a few cities of the 
Rhætan frontier; but their hopes ſoon riſing with ſucceſs, the 


rapid march of the Alemanni traced a line of devaſtation from the 


A. D. 270. a 


September. - 


Danube to the Po ** VV 


The emperor was bien at the ſame time informed of the'i irrup- 
tion, and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an active 


: body of troops, he marched with ſilence and celerity along the 


ſkirts of the Hercynian foreſt; and the Ale manni, laden with the 


ſpoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, without ſuſpecting, that on 
the oppoſite bank, and in an advantageous poſt, a Roman army lay 
concealed and prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged 


the fatal ſecurity of the barbarians, and permitted about half 


their forces to paſs the river without precaution. Their ſituation 
and aſtoniſhment gave him an eaſy victory; his {kilful conduct im- 


proved the advantage. Diſpoſing the legions in a ſemicircular form, 
he advanced the two horns of the creſcent acroſs the Danube, 
and wheeling them on a ſudden towards the center, incloſed the 
rear of the German hoſt. The diſmayed barbarians, on whatſoever 
fide they caſt their eyes, beheld with deſpair, a waſted country, a 
deep and rapid ſtream, a victorious and implacable enemy... 
' Reduced to this diſtreſſed condition, the Alemanni, no longer 


_ difdained to fue for peace. Aurelian received their ambaſſadors at 
; the head of his cawp, and with "_ circuraſtance of martial pomp 


that 
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that could diſplay the greatneſs and diſcipline of Rome. The 


legions ſtood to their arms in well- ordered ranks and awful ſilence. 


30 


The principal commanders, diſtinguiſhed by the enſigns of their 
rank, appeared on horſeback on either ſide of the imperial throne. 


Behind the throne, the conſecrated images of the emperor, and his 
predeceſſors *?, the golden eagles, and the various titles of the 
legions, engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air on 


lofty pikes covered with filver, When Aurelian aſſumed his ſeat, | 
his manly grace and majeſtic figure taught the barbarians to 


revere the perſon as well as the purple of their conqueror. The 
ambaſſadors fell proſtrate on the ground in ſilence. They were 
commanded to riſe, and permitted to ſpeak. By the aſſiſtance of 
interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits» 


expatiated' on the viciſſitudes of fortune and the advantages of 
peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large ſubſidy, 
as the price of the alliance which they offered to the Romans. 


The anſwer of the emperor was ſtern and imperious. He treated 


their offer with contempt, and their demand. with indignation, | 


' reproached the barbarians, that they were as'ignorant of the arts of 
war as of the laws of peace, and finally diſmiſſed them with the 
choice only of ſubmitting to his unconditioned mercy, or awaiting 
the utmoſt ſeverity of his reſentment **. Aurelian had reſigned a 
diſtant province to the Goths ; but it was dangerous to truſt or to 


pardon thefe perfidious barbarians, whoſe formidable power kept 


Italy itſelf in perpetual alarms. 
Immediately after this conference, it ſhould PEA that ſome un- 


expected emergency required the emperor's preſence in Pannonia. 


He devolved on his lieutenants the care of finiſhing the deſtruction 


of the Alemanni, either by the ſword, or by the ſurer operation of 
famine. But an active deſpair has often triumphed: over the indo- 
lent aſſurance of ſucceſs. The barbarians, finding i it impoſſible to 


traverſe the Dagube and the Roman camp, broke through the poſts 


in 
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and are at laſt 
vanquiſhed by 
_ Aurelian, | 


in their rear, which were more feebly or leſs carefully guarded ; and 
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with incredible diligence, but by a different road, returned towards 
the mountains of Italy **. Aurelian, who conſidered the war as 
totally extinguiſhed, received the mortifying intelligence of the 
eſcape of the Alemanni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The legions were com- 


manded to follow with as much expedition as thoſe heavy bodies 


were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whoſe in- 
fantry and cavalry moved with almoſt equal ſwiftneſs. A few days 
afterwards the emperor himſelf marched to the relief of Italy, at 
the head of a choſen body of auxiliaries (among whom were the 


hoſtages and cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Prætorian guards 


who had ſerved in the wars on the Danube. 5 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had ſpread themſelyes from 
the Alps to the Apennine, the inceſſant vigilance of Aurelian and 7 
his officers was exerciſed in the diſcovery, the attack, and the purſuit 
of their numerous detachments. Notwithſtanding this deſultory 


war, three conſiderable battles are mentioned, in which the Principal 


force of both armies was obſtinately engaged. The ſucceſs was 
various. In the farſt, fought near Placentia, the Romans received 
ſo ſevere a blow, that, according to the expreſſion of a Writer ex- 


tremely partial to Aurelian, the immediate diſſolution of the empire 


was apprehended **, The crafty barbarians, who had lined the 


woods, ſuddenly attacked the legions in the duſk of the evening, 


and, as it is moſt probable, after the fatigue and diſorder of a long 


march. The fury of their charge was irreſiſtible ; but at length, 


after a dreadful ſlaughter, the patient farmneſs of the emperor rallied 
his troops, and reftored, in ſome degree, the honour of his arms. 
The ſecond battle was fought near Fano in Umbria; on the ſpot 


which, five hundred years before, had been fatal to the brother of 


Hannibal **. Thus far the ſucceſsful Germans had advanced along 


the Amilian and Flaminian way, with a deſign of ſacking the un- 


8 | guarded 
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guarded miſtreſs of the world. But Aurelian, who, watchful. for 
the fafety of Rome, ſtill hung on their rear, found in this place 
the deciſive moment, of giving them a total and irretrievable de- 
feat. The flying remnant of their hoſt was exterminated in a 
third and laſt battle near Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the 


inroads of the Alemanni. 


enemies, 


from this imaginary reinforcement 9, 
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Fear has been the original parent of fuperſtition, and every new cala- Superſtitiovs . 
ay ue tee beg mortals to deprecate the wrath of their inviſible 
Though the beſt hope of the republic was in the valour 
and conduct of Aurehtian, yet ſuch was the public conſternation, 
when the barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, 
that, by a deeree of the ſenate, the Sibylline books were conſulted. 
Even the emperor himſelf, either from a principle of religion or of 
policy, recommended the falutary meaſure, chided the tardinefs of 
the ſenate *”, and offered to fupply whatever expence, whatever 
animals, whatſoever captives of any nation, the gods ſhould require. 
Notwithftanding this liberal offer, it does not appear, that any 
human victims expiated with their blood the fins of the Roman 
people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies of a more harm- A. D. yr. 
leſs nature, proceſſions of prieſts in white robes, attended by a 
chorus of youths and virgins; luſtrations of the city and adjacent 
country, and facrifices, whoſe powerful influence, diſabled the bar- 
barians from paſſing the myſtic ground on which they had been 
celebrated. However puerile in themſelves, theſe ſuperſtitious arts 
| were ſubſervient to the ſucceſs of the war; and if, in the deciſive 
battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied they ſaw an army of ſpectres 
combating on the fide of Aurelian, he received a very ee aid 


Cer emonies. 


e 11. 


But whatever confidence might be placed i in ideal ramparts, the Fortifications 
experience of the paſt, and the dread of the future, induced the 
Romans to conſtruct fortifications of a groſſer and more ſubſtantial 


of Rome, 
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TY The ſeven hills of Rome had been: ſurrounded by the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Romulus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen | 
miles. The vaſt  incloſure may ſeem diſproportioned to the 
ſtrength and numbers of the infant ſtate. But it was neceſſary to 
ſecure an ample extent of paſture and arable land, againſt the fre-. 
quent and ſudden incurſions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progreſs of Roman greatneſs, 
the city and its inhabitants gradually increaſed, filled up .the vacant. 
ſpace, pierced through the uſeleſs walls; covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every ſide, followed the public highways, in long and. 
beautiful ſuburbs. The extent of the new walls, erected by Au- 
relian, and finiſhed in the reign of Probus, was magnified by popu- 
. lar eſtimation to near fifty; but is reduced by accurate meaſure- 
ment to about twenty-one miles ©, It was a great but a melancholy. 
labour, ſince the defence of the capital betrayed the decline of the 
monarchy. The Romans of a more proſperous age, who truſted to 
the arms of the legions the ſafety of the frontier camps “, were very 
far from entertaining a ſuſpicion, that it would ever become neceſſary 
to fortify the ſeat of empire againſt the inroads of the barbarians ©. 
Avrelian fp. The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the ſucceſs of 
eſſes te Aurelian againſt the Alemanni, had already reſtored to the arms of 
:wo uſurpers. 3 | 
= Rome their ancient ſuperiority: over the barbarous nations of the 
North. To .chaſtiſe domeſtic tyrants, and to reunite the diſmem- 
bered parts of the empire, was a taſk reſerved for the latter of thoſe 
warlike emperors. Though he was acknowledged by the ſenate and- 
* people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, confined 
b the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and 
1 | Aſia minor, were till poſſeſſed by two rebels, 'who alone, out of o 
numerous a liſt, had hitherto eſcaped the dangers of their ſituation; 


and to complete the ignominy of Rome, waſe rival thrones had been. 
: —_ * women. | 
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A rapid ſucceſſion of monarchs had ariſen and fallen in che pro- Succeſſion of 


Uſurpers in 


vinces of Gaul. The rigid virtues of Poſthumus were fatal to him. Gaul. 
After ſuppreſſing a competitor, who had aſſumed the purple at 


Mentz, he refuſed to gratify his troops with the plunder of the 
rebellious city ; and in the ſeventh year of his reign, became the 
victim of their diſappointed avarice“. The death of Victorinus, 
his friend and affociate, was occaſioned by a leſs worthy cauſe - 
The ſhining accompliſhments of that prince were ſtained by 
a licentious paſſion, which he indulged in acts of violence, 


with too little regard to the laws of ſociety, or even to thoſe of 
love . He was flain at Cologne, by a conſpiracy of jealous huſ- 
bands, whoſe revenge would have appeared more juſtifiable had 
they ſpared the innocence of his fon. After the murder of ſo many 


valiant princes, it is fomewhat remarkable, that a female for a long. 


time controuled the fierce legions of Gaul, and ſtill more ſingular, 


that ſhe was the mother of the unfortunate Victorinus. The 


arts and treaſures of Victoria enabled her ſucceſſively to place 
Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign with a manly 
vigour under the name of thoſe dependent emperors. Money of 
copper, of ſilver, and. of gold, was coined in her name; ſhe aſ- 


ſumed the titles of Auguſta and Mother of the Camps : her power 


ended only with her life; but her life was perhaps ſhortened by che 
ingratitude of Tetricus “. 


When, at the inſtigation af his anda . Tetricus The reign and 


defeat of Te. 


aſſumed the enſigns of royalty, he was governor. of the peaceful trichss. 


| Province of Aquitaine, an employment ſuited to his char acter and 
education. He reigned four or five years over Gaul, Spain, and- 
Britain, the flave and ſovereign of a licentious army, whom he 


dreaded, and by whom he was deſpiſed. The valour and fortune of 


Aurelian, at length opened the proſpect of a deliverance. He ven- 
tured to diſcloſe his melancholy ſituation, and conjured the emperor. 


to haſten to the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this ſecret cor- A. P. 271. 
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A. D. 270. | 


Character of 
Zenobia; 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


| refpondence reached the ears of the ſoldiers, it would moſt pro- 
bably have coſt Tetricus his life; nor could he reſign the ſcepter 
of the Weſt, without committing an act of treaſon againſt himſelf. 
He affected the appearances of a civil war, led his forces into the 
field againſt Aurelian, poſted them in the moſt diſadvantageous 
manner, betrayed his own counſels to the enemy, and with a few 
choſen friends deſerted in the beginning of the action. The rebel 
legions, though diſordered” and diſmayed by the unexpected trea- 


chery of their chief, defended themſelves with a deſperate valour, 
till they were cut in pieces almoſt to a man, in this bloody and me- 


morable battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne. 
The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians **, 
whom the conqueror compelled or perſuaded to repaſs the Rhine, 


reſtored the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was ac- 


knowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 


As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, alone and 


unaſſiſted, had ventured to declare againſt the legions of Gaul. 


After a ſiege of ſeven months, they ſtormed and plundered that 
unfortunate city, already waſted by famine **. Lyons, on the con- 


trary, had reſiſted with obſtinate diſaffection the arms of Aurelian. 


We read of the puniſhment of Lyons **, but there is not any men- 
tion of the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of « civil 


war; ſeverely to remember injuries, and to forget the moſt 1 import 
; ant ſervices, Revenge 1 is profitable, gratitude is expenſive. 


Aurelian had no ſooner ſecured the perſon and provinces of Tetri- 


cus, than he turned his arms againſt Zenobia, the celebrated queen 
of Palmyra and the Eaſt. Modern Europe has produced ſeverab 


illuſtrious women who have ſuſtained with glory the weight of em- 
pire; nor is our own age deſtitute of ſuch diſtinguiſned characters. 


But Zenobia is perhaps the only female, whoſe ſuperior genius. 


broke through the ſervile indolence impoſed on her ſex by the cli- 


mate and manners of Aſia . She claimed her deſcent from the 


Macedonian 
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Macedbnian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty her RY Cleo- 


patra, and far ſurpaſſed that princeſs in chaſlity * 55 and valour. 


Zenobia was eſteemed the moſt lovely as well as the greateſt of her 
ſex. She was of a dark complexion (for in ſpeaking of a lady, 


harmonious. Her manly underſtanding was ftrengthened : and 


adorned by ſtudy. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but 


poſſeſſed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyp- 


tian languages. She had drawn up for her own uſe an epitome of 


oriental hiſtory, and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer and 
Plato under the tuition of the ſublime Longinus. „ 

This accompliſhed woman gave her hand to Odenathus, who from 
a private ſtation raiſed himſelf to the dominion of the Eaſt. She 
ſoon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the intervals 
of war, Odenathus paſſionately delighted in the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing; he purſued with ardour the wild beaſts of the deſert, lions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous 


. 


her beauty 


3 f | and learning; 
theſe trifles become important), Her teeth were of a pearly white- 


neſs, and her large black eyes ſparkled with uncommon fire, tem- 
J pered by the moſt attractive ſweetneſs. Her voice was ſtrong and 


* 


her valour. 


amuſement was not inferior to his own. She had inured her con- 


ſtitution to fatigue, diſdained the uſe of a covered carriage, gene- 
rally appeared on. horſeback in a military habit, and ſometimes 


marched ſeveral miles on foot at the head of the troops. The ſuc- 
ceſs of Odenathus, was in a great meaſure aſcribed to her incom- 


parable prudence and fortitude. Their ſplendid victories over the 


Great King, whom they twice purſued as far as the gates of Cteſi- 


phon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power. The 


armies which they commanded, and the provinces which they had 
ſaved, acknowledged not any other ſovereigns than their invincible 


chiefs. The ſenate and people of Rome revered a ſtranger who had 


avenged their captive emperor, and even the inſenſible fon of Vale- 


rian ac ä Odenathus for his Ee colleague. | 5 


— 
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She revenges 


her huſband's 


death, 


THE. DE CLINE A ND FALT 


After a ſucceſsful expedition agaiuſt the Gothic plunderers of Aka, 
the Palmyrenian prince returned to the city of Emeſa in Syria. Invin- 


cible in war, he was there cut off by domeſtic treaſon, and his favourite 


A. D. 267. 


amuſement of hunting was the cauſe, or at leaſt the occaſion, of his 
death an His nephew, Mæonius, preſumed to dart his javelin before 


that of his uncle; and though admoniſhed of his error, repeated the 
fame inſolence. As a monarch and as a ſportſman, Odenathus was 
provoked : : took away his horſe, a mark of ignominy among the bar- 
barians, and chaſtiſed the raſh youth by a ſhort confinement. : The 


offence was foon forgot, but the puniſhment was remembered; and 


Mzonius, with: a few daring aſſociates, aſſaſſinated his uncle in the 
midſt of a great entertainment. Herod, the fon of Odenathus, 


though not of Zenobia, a young man of a foft and effeminate 
temper “, was killed with his father. But Mæonius obtained only 


he pleaſure of revenge by this bloody deed. He had ſcarcely time 


and reigns 


over the Eaſt 


ard Egypt, 


to aſſume the title of Auguſtus, before he was s ſacrificed by Zenobia 
to the memory of her huſband. 


With the aſſiſtance of his moſt faithful friendas the es 
filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly counſels Palmyra, 
Syria, and the Eaſt, above five years. By the death of Odenathus, 


that authority was at an end which the ſenate had granted him only 


as a perſonal diſtinction; but his martial widow, diſdaining both the 


ſenate and Gallienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, Who was ſent 


againſt her, to retreat into Europe, with the loſs of his army and his 
reputation. Inſtead of the little paſſions which ſo frequently perplex | 
a female reign, the ſteady adminiſtration of Zenobia, was guided by the 
moſt judicious maxims of policy. If it was expedient to pardon, ſhe 


could calm her reſentment: if it was neeeſſary to puniſn, ſhe could im- 


poſe ſilence on the voice of pity. Her ſtrict æconomy was accuſed 


of avarice; yet on every proper occaſion ſhe appeared magnificent 


and liberal. The neighbouring ſtates of Arabia, Armenia, and 


Ferſia, dreaded her SOPs: and. ſolicited her alliance. To the do- 
| : minions 


Or THE ROMAN EM TEE. 


minions of Odenathus, which extended from the Fuptirates to be 


frontiers of Bithynia; his widow added che inhleritänee of her an- 
ceſtors, che populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The emperor 
Glaudius acknowledged her merit, and was content, that, while he 
purſued che Gothic war, ſhe ſhould aſſert the dignity of the empire in 
the'aſt ©, The conduct, however, of Zenobia, was attended with 
ſome ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that ſhe had conceived” the defiptt 


of ereQing an independent and hoſtile monarchy, ' She blended with 


the popular manners of Roman 'princes, the ſtately pomp of the 
courts of Aſia, and exacted from her ſubjects the ſame àdoration 


| that was paid to the ucce i Ors of Cyrus. & She beſte o | ed on her three 


with the imperial purple. For herſelf ſhe reſerved the diadem, 
with the ſplendid but doubtful title of Queen of the Eaſt. 
When Aurelian paſſed over into Afia, againſt an adverſary whoſe ſex 
alone could render her an object of contempt, his preſence reſtored obe- 
dience to the province of Bithynia, already fhaken by the arms and 
- intrigues of Zenobia **. Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac- 
eepted the ſubmiſſion of Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana after 


ſons a Latin education, and often ſhewed them to the troops atored | 


The expedi- 


tion of Aure- 
lan. 


A. D. 272. 


an obſtinate ſiege by the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 


though Herce A of Aurelian, abagſoned the traitor to the rage 
of the ſoldiers: a ſuperſtitious reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the ee of Apollonius the\plaloſopher **, Antioch: 
was deferted on his approach, till the emperör, by his ſalutary edicts, 
recalled the fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, 
from neceffity rather than choice, had been engaged in the ſervice 
of the Palmyrenian queen. The unexpected mildneſs of ſuch a 
conduct, reconciled the minds of the Syrians, .and, as far as the 
gates of an the wilhes of che proply & ſeconded the t terror of his | 
a - 
Zenobia would bun ill delerved her reputation, had ſhe indo- 
r permitted the emperor of the Welt to approach within an 
. hundred 


The emperor 


deteats the 
Palmyrenians 
in the battles: 
of Antioch 


| and Emeſa. 
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Palmyra. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the Eaſt was decided in 


two great battles; ſo ſimilar in almoſt every circumſtance, that we 
can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them from each other, except by obſerving 
that the firſt was fought near "Antioch *5, and the ſecond near 
Emeſa*®*, In both, the queen of pom animated the armies by 


5 her preſence, and devolved the execution of her orders on Zabdas, 


who had already ſignalized his military talents by the conqueſt of 


Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia, conſiſted for the moſt 


part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in complete 
ſteel. The Mooriſh and Illyrian horſe of Aurelian, were unable to 
ſuſtain the ponderous charge of their antagoniſts. They fled in 
real ar affected diſorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious 


purſuit, haraſſed them by a deſultory combat, and at length diſ- 


comfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. f 
light infantry, in the mean time, when they had exhauſted their 


qui vers, remaining without protection againſt a cloſer onſet, expoſed 


their naked ſides to the ſwords of the legions. Aurelian had choſen 
theſe veteran troops, who were uſually ſtationed on the Upper 
Danube, and whoſe valour had been ſeverely tried in'the Alemannic 


war © 7, After the defeat of Emeſa, Zenobia found it impoſſible to 


collect a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations 
ſubject to her empire had joined the ſtandard of the conqueror, who 
detached the braveſt of his generals to poſſeſs himſelf of the Egyp- 


tian provinces. Palmyra was the laſt reſource of the widow of Ode- 
nathus. She retired within the walls of her capital, made every 


preparation for a vigorous reſiſtance, and declared with the intrepi- 
dity of a heroine, that the laſt moment of 01 reign and of her life 


| ſhould be the ſame. 
The ſtate of 


Amid the barren deſerts of ase a few cultivated ſpots riſe like 
iſlands out of the ſandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its ſignification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin language, de- 


noted the multitude of palm trees hich afforded ſhade and verdure to 


2 „„ that 
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that temperate region. The air was pure, and the ſoil, watered 


by ſome invaluable ſprings, was capable of producing fruits as well 
as corn. A place poſſeſſed of ſueh ſingular advantages, and ſitu- 


ated at a convenient diſtance“, between the gulph of Perſia and the 
Mediterranean, was ſoon frequented by the caravans which con- 


veyed to the nations of Europe a conſiderable part of the rich com- 


modities of India. Palmyra inſenſibly increaſed- into an opulent 


and independent city, and connecting the Roman and the Parthian 
monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was ſuffered to 


obſerve an humble neutrality, till at length, after the victories of 


Trajan, the little republic ſunk into the boſom of Rome, and flou- 


riſhed more than one hundred and fifty years in the ſubordinate 
though honourable rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful 
period, if we may judge from a few remaining inſcriptions, that 
the wealthy Palmyrenians conſtructed thoſe temples, palaces, and 


porticos of Grecian architecture, whoſe ruins, ſcattered over an ex- 


tent of ſeveral miles, have deſerved the curioſity of our travellers. 


The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect new 


ſplendour on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, ſtood forth the 


rival of Rome: but the competition was fatal, and 8 of proſpe- 
rity were facrificed to a moment of glory . = 

In his march over the ſandy deſert, between Emeſa and Palmyra, 
the . emperor Aurelian was. perpetually haraſſed by the Arabs; nor 
could he always defend his army, and eſpecially his baggage, from 
theſe flying troops, which were vexatious only from their minuteneſs 
and activity. The ſiege of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and 


important, and the emperor, who with inceſſant vigour preſſed the 


attacks in perſon, was himſelf wounded with a dart.“ The Roman 
4: people,” ſays Aurelian, in an original letter, * ſpeak with contempt 
of the war which I am waging againſt a woman, They are ignorant 


It is beſieged: 
by Aurelian, 


6 * both of the character and of the power of Zenobia. It is impoſſible to 
| Tee enumerate: 
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e enumerate her warlike preparations, of ſtones, of arrows, and of 
« every ſpecies of miſſile weapons. Every part of the walls is pro- 
e vided with two or three baliſtæ, and artificial fires are thrown 
t from her military engines. The fear of puniſhment has armed 
« her with a deſperate courage. Yet ſtill I truſt in the protecting 
«, deities of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable to all my 
% undertakings'*.” Doubtful, however, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event of the ſiege, Aurelian judged it more pru- 
dent to offer terms of an advantageous capitulation : to the queen, 
— retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges, His 
propoſals were Mane Ear and n N was accbupankeg 
with mal © ·˙· 0 
who becomes 


who ee e. The firmneſs of Abe was e oy the We that in a 
2 of very ſhort time famine would compel the Roman army to repaſs the 
deſert; and by the reaſonable ex pectation that the kings of the Eaſt, | 
and particularly the Perſian monarch, would arm in the defence of 
their moſt natural ally. But Fortune and the perſeverance of Aure- 
lian overcame every obſtacle. The death of Sapor, which hap- 
pened about this time , diſtracted the counſels of Perſia, and the 
inconſiderable ſuccours mat attempted to relieve Palmyra, were eaſily 
intercepted either by the arms or the liberahty of the emperor. | 
From every: part of Syria, a regular ſucceſſion of convoys ſafely 
arrived in the camp, which was increaſed by the return of Probus 
with his victorious troops from the conqueſt of Egypt. It was then 
that Zenobia reſolved to fly. She mounted the fleeteſt of her dro- 
medaries '*, and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about ſixty miles from Palmyra, when ſhe was overtaken by the 
pPurſuit of Aurelian's light horſe, ſeized, and brought back a captive 
Ss A. D. 273. to the feet of the emperar. Her capital ſoon afterwards ſurrendered, 
1 and was treated with unexpected lenity. The arms, horſes, and 
= camels, with an immenſe treaſure of gold, ſilver, filk, and precious 
ones, were all delivered to the conqueror, who having only a 


garriſon 
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garriſon of ſix hundred archers, returned to Emeſa, and employed 
ſome time in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments at the 
end of ſo memorable a war, which reſtored to the obedience of Rome 


thoſe provinces that had renounced thei pow fince the 5 | _ 
tivity of Valerian. i IR SOT | | SY — 4 
When the Syrian queen was brought into the ede of Aure- ee of a 
lian, he ſternly aſked her, How ſhe had preſumed to rife in arms 
againſt the emperors of Rome? The anſwer of Zenobia was a pru- 
dent mixture of reſpe& and firmneſs. * Becauſe I diſdained to con- 
4 ſider as Roman emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone 
„J ackowledge as my conqueror and my ſovereign ”*.” But as 
female fortitude is commonly artificial, ſo it is ſeldom ſteady or con- 
ſiſtent. The courage of Zenobia deſerted her in the hour of trial; ſhe. 
trembled at the angry clamours of the ſoldiers, who called aloud for her 
immediate execution, forgot the generous deſpair of Cleopatra, which 
ſhe had propoſed as her model, and ignominiouſly purchaſed life by the 
ſacrifice of her fame and her friends. It was to their counſels which 
governed the weakneſs of her ſex, that ſhe imputed the guilt of her ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance; it was on their heads that ſhe directed the vengeance: 
of the conqueror. The fame of Longinus, who was included among 
the numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will ſurvive 
that of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. 
Genius and learning were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered 
ſoldier, but they had ſerved to elevate and harmoniſe the ſoul of 
Longinus. Without uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the 
executioner, pitying his unhappy nr and ry +, corpfort 
on his afflicted friends 
Returning from the en of the Faſt, Aurelian had already Rebellion and 
croſſed the Streights which divide Europe from Aſia, when he was N 2780 
provoked by the intelligence that the Pal myrenians had maſſacred 
the governor and garriſon which he had left among them, and again 
erected the ſtandard of revolt. Without a moment's deliberation, 
Vo. I. Ip * — 


K (1A 


dren, ant Peaſants, had been involved in that dreadfül 


ke onee more turned His face towards Syria. Antioch was alarfned 
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by his rapid approach, and the helpleſs city of — felt the ire“ 
fiſtible weight of his reſentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
imſelf, in which he acknowledges 75, that old men, women, chit- 


' xdeurion, 
which ſhould have been confined to armed rebellion ; and although 

his'prineipal'eoticern ſeems directed to the feſtöration of a temple 
of the Sun, de diſcovers ſome pity for the remnafit of the Palmy- 
renlans! te Whem he grants the permilſion'of rebuilding and inha- 
bititig their city. But it is eaſter to deſtroy than to revive. ' The 
feat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually funk into an 


— 


obſcure town, a trifling n and at ee a miſerable village. 
Thee preſent citizens of Pal rt 


ty or forty fami- 


Hes, have erected their — conages within the Jaciou court of a 
ee temple. HA? 10 TYWOQ. uns 


Aurelian fup- 
refſes the re- 
bellion of Fir- 


mus in Egy pt. 


| congrazulats be ſenate, the people, aud hint. that in lice more 


er and a laſt Adee f ſtill awaited the be indefarigable Mad 
ippreſs a dangerous though obſcure rebel, who, during the re- 
vent of Palas had ariſen on the banks of the Nile. Pitniüs, 
the friend and ally, as he proudly ſtyled himſelf, of Odenathus and 
Zenobia; Was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In tlie 
courſe of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate connections 
with the Zaracen an the means ger. whoſe ſituation on either coaſt 
of the Redl Sea; Sate them an eaſy introduction into the Upper 
Egypt. The Egypuans he inf 80 with the” hope of frecdor, 
and, at the' head ef the! Fo 


2 


ir Barious multitude, broke into the eit 
Alexandria, where he aſſumed the imperial purple, coined: money. 


publiſhed edias, and raiſed an army, which, as he vainly boaſtt 

he was caphble of maintaining from the ſole proſits of de paper 
trade. Such troops were a feeble defence againſt the ap ad 
Aurelian; and it ſeems almoſt unneceſſary to re 


was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. Aurelian might now 
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th an three years, he had reſtored univerſal rr and order. to * 
Roman world“. Weill vd 
1 Since the eee of Hos no np Epos Rp ys mene . de 
Aa triumph t than Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever celebrated. mh 
ſyperior pride and magnificence . The pomp was opened by twenty 
elephants, four royal tygers, and above two hundred of the moſtcuri- 
ous animals from every climate of the North, the Eaſt, and che South. 


T xey were followed by ſixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the 
cruel amuſement of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Aſia, the arms 


and enſigns of ſo many conquered nations, and the magnificent plate 
and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were diſpoſed in exact ſymmetry 
or artful diſorder. The ambaſſadors of the moſt remote parts of 
che earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, Bactriana, India, and China, 
all, remarkable by their rich or ſingular dreſſes, diſple 


layed the fame 
and power of the Roman emperor, who expoſed like wiſe to the 
public view the preſents that he had received, and particularly a 
great number of crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. 
The victorieg of Aurelian were atteſted by the long train of cap 
tives, who reluctantly attended his triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sar- 
matians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 
people was diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar inſeription, and the title of 
Amazons. was beſtowed on ten martial heroines of the Gothic na- 


tion who had been taken in arms. een 
the, erowd of captives, was fixed on che e 


created Auguſtus, was dreſſed in Gallic trowſers o, A ſaffron tunic, 
and a robe of purple, The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confi 


by ferters of gold; a ſlave ſupported the gold chain which encireled 


her neck, and the almoſt fainted under the intolerable, weight of 
jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent: chariot, in which ſhe 
once hoped to enter the: gates of Rome. It was, followed by two 
other. abariots, Wl more ſumptuous, of Odenathu 


Gt: 


: 8 2 | Perſian 


queen of the Eaſt. The former, as well as his 8 be had 


and of the 


A. D. 254. 
Triumph of 
Aurelian, 
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Perſian in The triumphal car of Aurelian, lit had for merh 

been uſed by 2 Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occaſion, 

| either by four ftags or by four elephants **. The moſt illuſtrious of the 
e 6 | ſenate, the people, and the army, cloſed the ſolemn proceſſion. 2 n- 
ee, ed oy ern der and gratitude, ſwelled the ;acclamations of. the 
multitude; but the ſatisfaction of the, ſenate was clouded. by the 


appearance of Tetricus; nor could they ſupp eſs a riſing murmur, 
that the haughty emperor ſhould. thus expoſe to Fyblie, ignominy 
the perſon of a Roman and a.magiſtrate?\. 
His treat- But however, in the treatment of his. ynfortynate_ rivals, Aure- 
mv th han might indulge his pride, he bebayed towards them with a ge- 
Zenobis. nerons clemency, which was ſeldom. exerciſed, by the 19 0 con- 
querors. Princes who, without. fucceſs, had defended their, throne 
or freedom, were frequently ſtrangled in. Priſons, as ſoon a as the tri- yo 
umphal pomp aſcended the capitol. Theſe . whom their defeat 


ans een of the crime of atm. were 8 to La their 


t 


n 


"oi Spies the 5 queen lens funk into a Roman 


Deni 


matron, cher daughters married into ane families, and bes ener 
was nqt, yetgextinct in the fifth century Tetricus 38 his fon 


3 1 
were reinſtated. in cheir rank and le 1 They erect 855 cted .on the 


1517 16 


. Celian hill (magnificent. palace, and as ſoon As. e iniſhe ed, ir in- 
vited Aurelian to ſupper. On his entrance, he was bgrecably tur- 
a nqq ut 51 priſed with ; 2; picture which repreſented. their fingular Juſt ry. 
bal, They were deligeated offering to the emperor a civic crow. n and the 
ſcepfers of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the ornaments 
181 58 29611 


of. the ſenatorial Gig nity. The father Was afterwar inyclicd 
7012 asbl 
with the government of Lucania * and Aurclian, w on admit- 
of 291 215 


ted the abdicated monarch to his friendſhip and converlation, ja 


5. 
” 
= 


7 Maree © 


_harly;;a{lked him, Whether it were not more 5 ad Upiſter 
A andy Halx, o "gn beyond, Re ee ? Tj e 


continued 
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continued 4 reſpectable member of the ſenate; nor was there! ay 
one of the Roman r more nne g W as well as 
by His ſucceflors b. 29 off 0 00} ones 
So long and ſo eadsus dds the deny of Aurelht wetuiapba that 
"atths ugh it opened wir the dawn of day,” the flow majeſty of the 
prodelſion aſcended not the eapitol before the ninth hour; und it 
Was already dark when the emperor returned to the palace. The 
feſtival was protracted by theatrical repreſentationsz the games of 
the Circus, the hunting of wild beaſts, combäts of gladintors, aud 


141 


naval engägemeltb. Liberal donatives were diſtributed to the Army 
and people, and ſevetal inſtitutions, agreeable' or benefleial“ tothe 


| cap ita Söhttted aye perpetuate the glory of Aurelian! A con- 
bee go Portion of his oriental ſpoils was conſterated to tlie gods 


His magni- 
ficence and 
devotion, 


| of Rom ; f Kb pete nd every other temple, glittered with the | 
Sanne cr F bis oſtentatious piety ; and the temple of tlie Butt alone 


1 113 PS 


received above fifteen thouſand pounds of gold. This Jaſt was a 
. at fir Ne erected 3 che r pak on tlie ſide of the 
Humph, tc chat deity 


155 Ao ok red 4s lis parent of ws life and föftunes. His 


mother had been an inferior prieſteſs in a cHapel' of the Sun; a 
xeculiar devotion to the god of Light, was'a fentiment which the 
ae peaſar nt imbibed in his infancy; and every ſtep of his ele- 


771 boat 


* 4 2 


by” be arms RY Aurelia had vanquiſhed the foreign and domeſtic 
: Dns 1 
foes of the Republic. 


3 We are aſſured, that, by kis falutary rigour, 
ne” 4 factions, miſchievous arts and pernitio ons connivante, 


il STE eo T9 


£4 . 3 * 6 1 


Tou 01 asiletuA BOI 


| 2 16 .NOOCT--« 
eradicated throughout the Roman world 7. But if we attentively 1 re- 


oy 78) 101811 
| Hee" how much ſwifter is the progreſs of i corruption than its cure, 


"ang if we remember that the years abandoned to public diſorders 
30 — 


| exceede 
DILAN O 32 . 


6 


* 0 


vation, every viſtory af bis "reign, fortified” finperftirivel by gra- 


uxuriant growth of a feeble and oppreſſive government; were 


Ache months allotted to de ahattial reign of Aurehan, we 
muſt 


He ſa ppre fles 
a ſedition ꝛt 
Reme. 


Obſervations 
upon it. 


«at the inftigation of Felieiſſimus, a ſlave to whom I had entruſted 
an employment in the finances, have riſen in rebellion. | They 


it unlikely chat the inſtruments of the corru ption might dread the 
inflexible Juſtice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the pro W 
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mut confeſs that a few ſhort intervals of pence were inſulficient for 


the arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt to reſtore the 


integrity of the coin, was oppoſed by a formidable inſurrection. 


The emperor's vexation breaks out in one of his private letters. 
4 gurely,“ ſays he, the gods have decreed that my life ſhould be 


* perpetual warfare. A ſedition within the walls Has juſt now 


given birth to a very ſerious civil war. The workmen of the mint, 


axe at length ſuppreſſed; but ſeven thouſand of my ſoldiers have 


is in Dacia, and the camps along the Danube Other writers, 
who confirm the ſame fact, add likewiſe, that it happened ſoon after 
Avrelian's triumph; that the deciſive engagement was fought on 


the Cælian hill; that the workmen of the mint had adulterated the 


coin, and that the emperor reſtored the public credit, by delivering 
en money in exchange for the le ne he een was 
came to bring into the treaſury *?. an 399 


. might centent ourſelves with ating this heal 


but we cannot” diſſemble how much in its preſent form 
it appears to us tneonfiſtent and incredible. The debaſement of the 
ooin is indeed well ſuited to the adminiſtration of Gallienus; nor is 


muſt have been confined to a few; nor is it eaſy to conceive by What 


arts they could arm a people whom they had injured againſt a mo- 


narch whom they had betrayed. We might naturally expect, that” 
ſach miſereants ſhould have ſhared the public deteſtation with the 
informers and the other miniſters of oppreſſion; and that the re- 
formation of the coin ſhould have been an action equally popular 
with the deſtruction of thoſe obſolete accounts, which by the empe-/ 
ror's order were burnt in the forum of _ * * 0 when 
8 2 the 
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the principles of commerce were ſo imperfecily underſtood, th 
moſt deſirable end might perhaps be effected by harſh and waiudz 
cious- means; but a temporary grievance of ſuch a nature can 
ſearcely excite and ſupport a ſerious civil war. The / repetis 
tion of intolerable taxes, impoſed either on the land or on the 
ae of life, may at, laſt provoke thoſe who will net, or who 
cannot, relinquiſh their country. But the caſe is far otherwiſe in 
every operation which, by whatſoever expedients, reſtores the juſt 
value of money. The tranſient evil is ſoon obliterated by the per- 
manent benefit, the loſs is divided among multitude —— 
wealthy individuals experience a ſenſible diminution: . 
their riches they at the ſame time loſe the importance. Howeve 
Aurelian might chuſe to diſguiſe the real cauſe of ee. 
his reformation of the coin could furniſh nj a faint pre- 
ene do s party already ne! ah diſcontented. - eee 
deprived of freedom, was diſtracted by faction. ih 
ans. whom the emperor, himſelf a plebeian, always: expreſſed a 
| peculiar fondneſs, —— in = en diſſenſion with the ſenate, the 
equeſtrian order, and the Prætorian guards. Nothing leſs than 
the firm, though, ſecret, conſpiracy of thoſe. orders, of the authority 
of the firſt, the wealth of the ſecond, and the arms of the third, 
eauld have diſplayed a ſtrength capable ph contending: in: battle, with- 
the,veteran legians, of the Danube, which, under the gongy 
martial ſorereign, bad atchieved. the conqueit ot the We 


. — BY 155 0 £2: 


probability to the workmen. of the mint, 4 
0 ith . unrelenting rigour . He was naturally of a 
— zation. A, pealant and a ſoldier, his beer eee 
eaſily, 19, the impreſfions of ſympathy, and he could. ſuſtain without 
emotion the ſight, of, tortures and death Trained, from his carlieſt 


yaualy in the exerciſa of, arma, he. ſet ta ſmall a valus on, the: life 


Was the 8 or 2 object of this eli. input Cruely of 


He marches 


into the Eaſt, 
and is aſſaſſi- 


nated. 


A. D. 274. 
October. 


|. e eee Gar 


r and the unhappy ſenate lamented the death or abſence of 
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of a citizen, chaſtiſed by military execution che ſlichteſt offences, 
and transferred the ſtern diſcipline of the camp into the civil admi- 
niſtration of the laws. His love of juſtice often. became za blind 


and furious paſſion. and whenever, he deemed his own or, the 
public ſafety endangered, he diſregarded the rules of evidence, 2 
the proportion of puniſhments. The unprovoked rehellion w 
which che Romans rewarded his e eee 
The nohleſt families of the capital were involved in the guilt or 
& conſpiracy... A hafty ſpiritofigEvenge urged 
eee and it proved fatal. to one f thernephews 
peror. The executioners Were: : fatigued the Priſons 


its moſt illuſtrious members :. Nor was the pride of Aurelian leſs 


offenſive to that aſſembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient 


of the reſtraints of civil inſtitutions, he diſdained to hold his power 


by any other title than that of the ſword, and governed by right of 
conqueſt an empire which he had ſaved and ſubdued “. 

It was obſerved by one of the moſt ſagacious of the Roman 
princes, that the talents of his predeceſſor Aurelian, were better 
ſuited to the command of an army, than to the government of an 
empire. Conſcious of the character in which Nature and expe- 
rience had enabled him to excel, he again took the field a few 
months after his triumph. It was expedient to exerciſe the reſtleſs 
temper of the legions in ſome foreign war, and the Perſian monarch, 
exulting in the ſhame of Valerian, ſtill braved with impunity the 
offended majeſty of Rome. At the head of an army, leſs formidable 
by its numbers than by its diſcipline and valour, the emperor ad- 


vanced as far as the Streights which divide Europe from Aſia. He 


there experienced, that the moſt abſolute power is a weak defence a- 
gainſt the effects of deſpair. He had threatened one of his ſecretaries who 
Was accuſed of extortion; and it was known that he ſeldom threat- 
ened in vain. The laſt hope which remained for the criminal, was 


to 
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to/involve ſome of the principal officers of the army in his danger, 
or atleaft in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting his maſter's hand, he 


Thewed them, in a long and bloody lift; their own names devoted 
to death.” Without ſuſpecting or examining the fraud, they reſolved 
to ſecure their Hives by the murder of the emperor. On his march, 


between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian was ſuddenly attacked 


by the conſpirators, whoſe ations gave them a right to ſurround 
his perſon; and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, fell by the hand of Mucapor, 
a general whont he had always loved and truſted. He died regtet- A. 5 255. 


ted by the army, deteſted by the 0 
ledged as a warkke and fortunate prince, the uſeful though ſever 
reformer of ee Rar. ee e DDR ED 
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enay. xn. 


I „ ohe 20% they my and Saler Oe he e 7 Aure- 
3 Tran, — Rege of Tacitus, Proluu, Carus and bis Sa ans. 


Extraordin:ry | 
conteſt be- 


UC Was the unhappy condition of che aid emperorss 
tween the Mk that whatever might be their conduct, "their fate was com= 
army and the 1 
E ne the the monly” the fame. A life of Pleaſure or virtue, 'of Fverity or mild- 
VM — neſs, of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely; grave; and 
| - ET 5 almoſt every reign is cloſed by the ſame "diſguſting repetition of 
l TE treaſon and murder. The death of Aurelian, however, is remark- 
4 e extraordinary conſequences. The legions admired, 
1 1 lamegnted, and revenged, their victorious chief. The artifice of 
his perfidious ſecretary was diſcovered and puniſfied. The deluded 
_ conſpirators attended the funeral of their injured ſovereign, with 

fincere or well feigned contrition, and ſubmitted to the unanimous” 

reſolution of the military order, which was fi gnified by the follow- 
1 IH 1 ing epiſtle. The brave and fortunate armies to the ſenate and 
1 EOS e people of Rome. The crime of one man, and the error of many, 
have deprived us of the late emperor Aurelian. May it pleaſe you, 
| * venerable lords and fathers ! to place him in the number of che 
5 eee, ace appoint a ſucceſſor whom your judgment ſhall declare” 
&« worthy of the imperial purple. None of thoſe, whoſe guilt or 

% misfortune have contributed to our loſs, ſhall ever reign” over 
„ us.“ The Roman ſenators heard, without ſurpriſe, that another 
emperor had been aſſaſſinated in his camp: they ſecretly rejoiced in 
the fall of Aurelian; but the modeſt and dutiful addreſs of the 
legions, when it was communieated in futt aſſembly · b the conſul, 
diffuſed the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſnment. Such honours,” as fear and 


1 eſteem could a liberally poured forth on the 
4 | memory 


- 
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memory of their deceaſed ſovereign. Such acknowledgments as 
gratitude could inſpire, they returned to the faithful armies of the 
republic, who entertained ſo juſt a ſenſe of the legal authority of 

the ſenate in the choice of an emperor. Vet, notwithſtanding this 
flattering appeal, the moſt prudent of the aſſembly declined. ex: 
2 poſing their ſafety and dignity to the caprice of an armed multi- 
tude. The ſtrength of the legions was, indeed, a pledge of their 
lincerity; but could it naturally be expected, that a haſty repent- 
ance would corre the inveterate habits of fourſcore years? Shout! 
the ſoldiers relapſe, into their accuſtomed ſeditions, their. inſolence 
might diſgrace the majeſty of the ſenate, and prove fatal to the 
object of its choice. Motives like theſe dictated a decree, by which 
the election of a new FP was teen to the en, of the 5 


miliary, order. 


The contention that RPE is one of * belt anche, but maſt A D. 275. 
ebruary 3. 


improbable events in the hiſtory of mankind. The troops, as if A peaceful 
ſatiated with the. exerciſe of power, again conjured the ſenate to in- 8 
veſt one of its own body with the imperial purple. The ſenate months. 
ſtill perſiſted in its refuſal ; the army in its requeſt. The recipro- 
cal offer was preſſed and rejected at leaſt three times, and whilſt the 
_ obſtinate modeſty of either party was reſolved to receive a maſter 
from the hands of the other, eight months inſenſibly elapſed: an 
amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during which, the Roman 
world remained without a ſovereign, without an uſurper, and with- 
out a ſedition. The generals and magiſtrates. appointed by Aure- f 
lian continued to execute their ordinary functions, and it is obſerved, 3 
© that a(proconſul of Aſia was the only conſiderable perſon removed 
from his office, in the whole courſe: of the interregnum. 
An event ſomewhat ſimilar, but much leſs authentic, is pez 
to! have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in his life and 
character, bore ſome affinity with, Aurelian. The throne: was va=, . 
| cant EP twelve months, Ul. the elechon of a Sabine pkijoſo ber, 
976190 | 1 7 and 
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and the public peace was guarded in the ſame manner, by the union of 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. But, in the the time of Numa and Ro- 


mulus, the arms of the people were controuled by the authority of the 


Patricians; and the balance of freedom was eaſily preſerved in a ſmall 


and wirtucus eommunity . The decline ofthe Roman ſtate, far different 
from its infancy, was attended with every circumſtance that could 


A. D. 275. 


September 25. 


The conſul 


aſſembles the 


fenate, 


ancient heauty and vigour. 3 « T8 10. 11 n ont 


baniſh from an interreguum the proſpect of obedience and harmony, 


an immenſe and umultuous capital, a wide extent of empire, the ſer- 
nile e ot deſpotiſm, an army of four hundred thouſand mer- 
cenaries, and che experience of frequent revolution. Vet, notwith+ 


ſanding all, theſe temptations, the diſeipline and memory of Aures 


lian ſtill / reſtrained the ſeditious temper. of the troops, as well as the: 
fatal ambition of their leaders, The flower of the legions main= 
tained their ſtation on the banks of the Boſphorus, | imperial 


ſtandard awed the leſs powerful camps of Rome + of! the pro- 
vinees. A generous though tranſient enthufiaſm- diffuſed itſelf: 


among the military order; and we may hope that a few real pa- 
triots cultiyated the returning friendſhip: of the army and the fe-- 
nate, as. che only expedient en of ne 1 ROT: to its 
5117: 


On tbe twenty: fifth ud near n W after the 
murder af Aurelian, the conſul. convoked an aſſembly bf the ſenate, 


and reported; the doubtful and dangerous ſituation of: the empire! 
He {lightly ; inſmnuated, that the precarious loyalty of the ſoldiers- 

depended on the chanee of every hour, and of every accident; but 
be xepreſegted, wich the moſt convincing, eloquenee, the varieus 
dangers that might attend any farther delay in the! choice of An 


emperor») Intelligence; he ſaid, was already received, that he Ger- 
mans had paſſed the Rhine, and! oeupied ſome of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt. opulent cities of Gaul, The ambition of the Perſian king: 


bet the Eaſt in perpetual alarms gu RSV bt, Africa, and olli, 


t Fred do Jorrign 1 armbꝰ and che leVitxH Si 


ono 5 would 
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would prefer even a female ſeepter to the ſanctity of the Roman 
laws. The conſul then addreſſing himſelf to Tacitus, the firſt of 
the ſenators , required his opinion on 7 has gere eee A 
Proper candidate for the vacant throne. oc bus engiafi1 a 

If we can prefer perſonal merit to dent eee chal 


eſteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than chat of kings. 
He claimed his deſcent from the philoſophic hiſtorian; hole write 


ings will inſtruck the” laſt generations of mankind : The ſchator 


Tacitus was then feventylfive years of age. Thie long period of 
his innocent life was adörned with wealth and Honburste HE had 


rwice heen inveſted with the conſular dignity *, and enjoyéd his am- 
ple pattimony of between two and three millions ſterling with ele- 
gancei and ſobriety The experience of ſo matry prinees, wm 
lie had eſteemed or endure 
tlie uſeful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a juſt eſtimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations, of their ſublime 
tation. From the aſſidvous ſtudy of his immbrtal uv for he derived 
the knowledge of the Noman conſtituxion; and of Hutmatt ature 5. 
The voice of the people had already named! Tacitus us che eitizen 
the moſt worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour” reached his 


ears, and induced him to ſeek the” mrs eie of Ene ef Hie villa in ern A 


Campania; He had paſſed two 
Bus heir he eee chesſüehndesd aue ace 


reſutmie his honourable place in the ſenate; ànd'ꝰ T afl ths fepliblic 
with his counſels on this important occaſien n 2 22 
He aroſe to ſpeak, when, from every quarter of the houſe; he was 
fluted with the names of Auguſtus and emperor:- Paditss: Au- 
guſtus, the gods preſerve thee, we chuſe thee for dt ſovereign, 
oe thy care we entruſt the republic and the world. Accept the 


empire from che authortty'of the ſenate. It is due to thy rank, 


from the vain follies of Elagabalus' to 


Character of 
Tacitus. 


He is elected 
emperor, 


«thy conducs- to thy muntere. As ſbon as the tumült of ac. 


dumationd ſubſided, Tacitus de es N the Uangerdus 


bluov g honour, 


326. 


and accepts 
the purple. 


their choice ; and, that they expect 
guide by his. wiſdom. the valour of the legions, Theſe preſſing 
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honour, and to expreſs his wonder, that they ſhould elect his age | 


and infirmities to ſucceed the martial vigour of Aurelian. Are 
< theſe limbs, conſcript fathers ! fitted to ſuſtain the weight of ar- 


% mour, or to practiſe the exerciſes of the camp ? The variety of 
ce climates, and the hardſhips of a military life, would ſoon. op- 


"28 preſs a feeble conftitution, which ſubſiſts only by the moſt tender 


ce management. : My exhauſted ſtrength ſcarcely enables me to 
T diſcharge the duty of a ſenator ; how inſufficient would it prove 


« to the ardyous labours of war and government. Can you ſup- 
&« poſe, that the legions will reſpect a weak old man, whoſe days 


( bave been ſpent 3 in the ſhade of peace and retirement? Can 


ce you deſire that! I ſhould ever find reaſon | to rege the favourable | 

« opinion of the ſenate 4.7 Bu | 
The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might poſſibly be fincere, was . 

encountered by the affectionate obſtinacy of the ſenate. Five hun. 


dred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confuſion, that the greateſt 


of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
had aſcended the throne in a very advanced ſeaſon of life; that the 
mind, not the body, a ſovereign, not a ſoldier, was the object of 
d from him no more than to 


though tumultuary inſtagces, were ſeconded by a more regular 
oration, of Metius Falconius, the next on the conſular bench to 


Tacitus himſelf, He reminded the aſſembly of the evils Which 
| Rome had. endured. from the vices of headſtrong and capricious 
youths, . congratulated, them, on the election of a virtuous and ex- 


perienced ſenator, and, with a manly, though perhaps 8 {&l6th, - 2 
freedom, exhorted Tacitus to remember the reaſons of his elevation, 


and to ſeek a ſucceſſor, not in his own family, but in the republio. 


The ſpe ch 


of Falconius Was. enforced by a general acclamation. 


The emperor elect ſubmitted to the, authority of his country, and 
e the voluntary homage of his eue. The Judgraent of the 


ſenate 
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ferute was confirmed oy the conſent of the Roman people, and of 
the Prztorian guards 

The adminiſtration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and 
principles. A grateful ſervant of the ſenate, he conſidered that na- 
tional council as the author, and himſelf as the ſubject, of the 
hws . He ſtudied to heal the wounds which imperial pride, civil 
diſcord, and military violence, had inflifted on the conſtitution, 
and to reftore, at leaſt, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preſerved by the policy of Auguſtus, and the virtues of Tlajan 
and the Antonines. It may not be uſeleſs to recapitulate ſome 


% 
a— a s 
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Authority of 
the ſenate. 


of the moſt important prerogatives which the ſenate appeared to 


have regained by the election of Tacitus . 1. To inveſt one of their 
bony; under the title of emperor, with the general command of the 
armies and the government of the frontier provinces. 2. To 


determine the lift, or as it was then ſtyled, the College of Conſuls. 


They were twelve i in number, who, in ſucceſſive pairs, each, during 


the ſpace of two months, filled the year, and repreſented. the dignity 
of that ancient office, The authorit y of the ſenate, i in the nomination 
of them, was exerciſed with ſuch independent freedom, that no 


regard was paid to an irregular requeſt of the emperor in avoir | 5 


his brother Florianus. The ſenate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the 


honeſt tranſport of a patriot, * underſtand the character of tlie prince 


« whom they have choſen.” 3. To appoint the proconſuls and pre- 


ſidents of the provinces, and to confer on all the magiſtrates their 


civil juriſdiction. 4. To receive appeals through the intermediate 


office of the præfect of the city from all the tribunals of the empire. 


5. To give force and validity, by their decrees, to ſuch as they ſhould: 
approve of the emperor's edicts. 6. To theſe ſeveral branches of 
authority, we may add ſome inſpection over the finances, ſince, even 
in the ſtern reign of Aurelian, it was in e nn, to en a ** 
* he revenue from the n ſervice . 


2 — 
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br pn Circular epiſtles were ſent, without delay, to all che principal 
cities of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Theſſalonica, Corinth, 
Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to elaim their obe- 
dience, and to inform them of che happy revolution, which had 
reſtored the Roman ſenate to its ancient dignity. Two of theſe 
epiſtles are ſtill extant. We likewiſe poſſeſs two very ſingular frag- 
ments of the private correſpondence of the ſenators on this oc- 
caſion. They diſcover the moſt exceſſive joy, and the moſt un- 
"bounded hopes. -Caft away your indolence;” it is thus that one 
of the ſenators addreſſes his friend, emerge from your retire- 
© ments. of Baiz and Puteoli. Give yourſelf to the city, to the 
< ſenate. Rome flouriſhes, the whole republic flouriſhes. Thanks 
to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman; at length, we 
have recovered our juſt authority, the end of all our deſires. 
% We hear appeals, we appoint proconſuls, we create emperors : 
« perhaps too we may reſtrain them—to the wiſe, a word is ſuffi- 
ee cient “ Theſe lofty expectations were, however, ſoon diſ- 
appointed; nor, indeed, was it poſſible, that the armies and the 
provinces ſhould long obey the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of > 
Rome. On the ſlighteſt touch, the unſupported fabric of their 
pride and power fell to the ground. The expiring ſenate diſplayed 
a ſudden luſtre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguiſhed for 
hel 276: . All that had yet paſſed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
knowledged repreſentation, unleſs it was ratified by the more ſubſtantial power 
r. efihe legions. Leaving the ſenators to enjoy their dream of free- 
dom andambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and was 
there, by the Prætorian præfect, preſented to the aſſembled troops, 
as the prince whom they themſelves had demanded, and whom the 
ſenate had beſtowed. As ſoon as the prefect was filent, the em- 
ave addreſſed himſelf to the ola with elemeener and propriety. 
AT He 
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He gratified their avarice by a liberal diftribution of e 10 15 Ty 


the names of pay and donative. He engaged their eſteem by a 
ſpirited declaration, that although his age might diſable him from 
the performance of military exploits, his counſels ſhould never be 
. Sar iy of a Roman Ow the rogues) of. TE, brave * 
f relian rp. * . ps ; 4H 
| | Whil FOR coded. emperor was bing prejeraiphly for 4 fe 
nia dition into the eaſt, he had negociated with the Alani; 
& Seythian, people, who. pitched: their tents in the neighbourhood « of 
the lake Mozatis> Thoſe barbarians, allured by preſents and ſub= 
| ſidies, had promiſed to invade Perſia with a numerous body of light 
_ cavalry. They were faithful to their cngagenrents z, but when they 
arrived on the Roman frontier, Aurelian was already dead the deſign 
of ithe Perſiau warf was at leaſt ſuſpended, and. the g 
during the interregnum,; exerciſed a doubtful authority, were unpre- 
pared either to reteive or to oppoſe them. Provoked by ſueh treat- 


{4 + N f FR, 


nerals, Who; 


The Alant in<_ 
vade Aſia, 
and are re- 
pulſed by 
Tacitus. 


ment, which they conſidered as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had | 
recourſe to their own valour for their payment and revenge ; and a8 


they moved with the uſual ſwifineſs of Tartars, they had ſoon ſpread 
themſelves over the provinces of Pontus; Cappaddcia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. The legions, who from the oppoſite-thores of the Boſphorus 


could almeſt diſtinguiſh. the flames of the cities and, xillages, impa- 
tiently wget their Wee to lead them againſt the invaders. The 


ia 98 . as ie as of che power, PER RIPE: 


0 — expptivng,. and pay retro ed mY bins own 


"ins Wk the Phaſis. Againſt; the remai inder who ref uſed peace, | 
.the Roman emperor made) | in, perſon, a-ſucceſsful. war. Seconded by 


an army of brav 4 2 
. I. 


enced) veterans,” in a few. weeks he de 


ae of 


inage and ation, Hr.oqnyinced = 


* Welles ih — livered 
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Meere the ee och fro the terror of the en . 
_ EY £ 

Heath ofthe But tht er and) life of; Tacitus: were of Hort'dinathbo Trav | 
3 ported, in the depth of winter, from the ſoft retirement of Cam- 
pania, to the foot of. mount Caucaſus, he ſunk under the unaccuſ- 

tomed hardſhips of a military life. The fatigues of the body were 
aggravated by thoſe of the mind. For a while, the angry and ſelfiſh. 

paſſions of the ſoldiers had been: ſuſpended by the enthuſiaſm of 

publie virtue. They ſoon broke out with redoubled violence, and 
raged in the camp, and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. His 

mild and amiable character ſerved only to inſpire contempt, and he 

was ineeſſantly tormented by factions which he could not aſſwage, 

and by demands which it was: impoſſible to ſatisfy. Whatever Hate 

tering : expectations he had conceived! of reconciling the publio 

diſorders, Tacitus ſoon was convineed, that the licentiouſneſs of the 

army diſdained the feeble reſtraint of laws, and his laſt hour was 
| hHaſtened by anguiſſi and diſappointment. It may be. doubtful 
whether the: ſoldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this inno- 
cent prince. It i is certain, that their inſolence was the cauſe of his 

a> os death. He expired at Tyane in Cappadocia: _ e of _— | 
fix months and about twenty dass = 
Vſurpation The eyes of Facitus were b; ckeſed, before: kis becken ä 
ee haſty uſurpation 
I: of the purple, without expecting the approbation of the ſenate. 
The reverence for the Roman conſtitution, which yet influenced: 
the camp, and the provinces, was ſufficiently ſtrong to diſpoſe them 
to cenſure, but not to provoke them to oppoſe, the precipitate am- 
»  tition-of Florianus. The: diſcontent would have evaporated: in: 
idle murmurs, had not the general of the. Eaſt, the heroic Probuss. 
boldly declared himſelf the avenger of the ſenate. T he conteſt, 

however, Was full ah 1 nor _ the moſt able leader, at the 
Adr 10 Au r Hy + is bond E:, 
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Kead of the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, wink 
any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, whoſe: irrelifable- 
ſtrength appeared to ſupport the brother of Tacitus. But tlie 
fortune and activity of Probus triumphed over every obſtacle. f 1 8 
The hardy veterans of his rival, aceuſtomed to cold climates, 

fickened and conſumed away in the ſultry heats. of Cilicia; where. 

the ſummer proved remarkably unwholeſome. Their numbers were 
diminiſhed by frequent deſertion, the paſſes of the mountains were 

feebly defended; Tarſus opened its gates, and the ſoldiers of Flo- 

rianus, when they had permitted him to enjoy the imperial title 

about three months, delivered the pon map | _ civil war by the July. 

ny facrifice of a prince whom they deſpiſdd. 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne bad ſo perfectly erazed Their d 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate Ba. 44 
emperor was incapable of exciting the jealouſy of his ſucceſſors. 
The children of Tacitus and -Florianus were permitted to deſcend 
into a private ſtation, and to mingle with the general made M nhbe, N 
people. Their poverty indeed became an additional ſafeguard to 
their innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the ſenate, he 
reſigned his ample patrimony to the public ſervice an act of ge- 
neroſity ſpecious in appearance, but which evidently diſcloſed his : 
intention of tranſmitting the empire to his deſcendents. The only beten 
conſolation of their fallen ſtate was the remembrance of trauſient 
greatneſs, and a diſtant kope, the child of a flattering prophecy, that, e 
at the end of a: thouſand years, a monarch. of the ace of Tacitus | 
ſhould ariſe, the protector of the ſenate, e of — 1 5 
the conqueror of the whole cartn 

The peaſants of IIlyricum, who had 3 gien Claudius and Chardirdad 


elevation of 


Aurelian to'the linking empire, had an equal right to glory i in the the emperet 
elevation of Probus . Above twenty years before, the emperor 1988 
Valerian, with lis uſual penetration, had diſcovered the riſing merit 
of the © young s lolGjer, on whom he conferred the rank of tribune, 

Uu 2 he. long 
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long before the age preſeribed by the military pas. The 
tribune ſoon juſtified his choice, by a victory over a great body of 


Sarmatiane,. in which he faved the life of a near relation of Vale- 


rian; and deſerved to receive from the emperor's hand the collars, 


bracelets, ſpears, and banners, the mural and the civic crown, and 
all the honourable rewards reſerved by ancient Rome for ſucceſsful 


valour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion were entruſted to 


the command of Probus, who, in every ſtep of his promotion, ſhewed 
himſelf fuperior to the ſtation which he filled. Africa and Pontus, 


. the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the Nile, by turns afforded 
him the moſt ſplendid occaſions of diſplay ing his perſonal proweſsand 


military knowledge. Aurelian was indebted to him for the conqueſt 


of Egypt, and till more indebted for the honeſt courage with which he 


often checked the cruelty of his maſter. Tacitus, who defired by the 


abilities of his generals to ſupply his own deficiency of military ta- 
lents, named him commander in chief of all the eaſtern provinces, 


with five times the uſual ſalary, the promiſe of the conſulſhip, and the 


hope of a triumph. When Probus aſcended the imperial throne, he 


His reſpectfl 
conduct to- 

wards the 
ſenate. 


was about forty- four years of age **; in the full poſſeſſion of his fame, 


mM the love of the army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 
His acknowledged merit, and the ſucceſs of his arms againſt | 
Florianus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. | Yet if we 


may credit 'his-own profeſſions, very far from being deſirous of the 


empire, he had accepted it with the moſt ſincere reluctance. But 
it is no longer in my power, ſays Probus, in. a private letter, 


to lay down a title ſo full of envy and of danger. E muſt con- 


«..tinue to perſonate the character which the ſoldiers have impoſed 


itiful addreſs to the ſenate diſplayed the 
ſentiments, or at leaſt the language, of a Roman patriot +: «When 
1 you elected one of your order, conſcript fathers !. to ſucceed: the 
*-- emperor: Aurelian, you acted in a manner ſuitable to your juſtice 


a Land wiſdom. For you are the ge fovereigns. of the world, 


6 
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« anus, inſtead of uſurping the purple of. his brother, like a pri- 
cc vate inkeritance, had expected what your majeſty, might deter- 
5 mine, eicher in his e or in that of ANF, Mn, Merten, | . The 
0 offered the title of Fern But l ſubmit | to your 'clemency my 
&« pretenſions and my merits **,” When this reſpectful epiſtle 1 was 
read by the conſul, the ſenators were unable to diſguiſe their fatiſ- 
faction, that Probus ſhould condeſcend thus humbly to folicit a 
ſeepter which he already poſſeſſed. They celebrated with the 
warmeſt gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mode- 
ration. A decree immediately paſſed, without a diſſenting voice, to 
gratify the election of the eaſtern armies, and to confer on their 
chief all the ſeveral branches of the imperial dignity: the names of 


command; a mode of inveſtiture, which, though it ſeemed to mul- 
tiply the authority of the emperor, expreſſed the conſtitution of the 
ancient republic. The reign of Probus correſponded with this fair 
ſtration of the empire. Their faithful general aſſerted the honour 


and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories 950" Ppt: 


power to repeal the diſgraceful ediQ of Gallienus, the proud ſucceſ⸗ 
ſors of the Scipios patiently acquieſced in their excluſion from all 
military employments. They ſoon experienced, that thoſe who r. re- 
fuſe the food, muſt 1 renounce the oy,” THT e 

| ; ee pms 


: 1 : 
> 4 92 931 nenen 


e and the power which you derive from your, anceſtors, will der ; 
« ſcend to your poſterity. Happy would it have been, if Flori- - 


of the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of gold 
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A. D. 276. 
Auguſt 3. 


Cæſar and Auguſtus, the title of Father of his country, the right 
of making in the ſame day three motions in the ſenate *”, the oſſice 
of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the proconſular 


beginning. The ſenate was permitted to direct the civil admini- 


whilſt he gratified their vanity, he muſt ſecretly have deſpiſed their 
indolence and weakneſs. Though it was every moment in their 
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The ſtrength of A had 0 on every ide the enemies 


eden, of Rome. After his death they ſeemed to revive, and even to mul- 


i.. 


| by 31 ply... They, were again vanquiſhed by the active vigour of Probus, 


who, in a thort, reign of about fix years, equalled the fame of 
ancient Heroes, and reſtored peace and order to every province of 
the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of Rhcetia he ſo firmly 

ſecured, that he left it without the ſuſpicion of an enemy. He | 
broke the wandering power of -the Sarmatian tribes, and by the ter- 
ror of his arms-compelled thoſe barbarians to relinquiſh their ſpoil. 


The Gothic nation courted the alliance of ſo warlike an emperor . 


He attacked the Iſaurians in their mountains, beſieged and took | 
ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt caſtles , and flattered himſelf that he had 
for ever. ſuppreſſed a domeſtic foe, whoſe independence ſo deeply 
wounded the majeſty of the empire. The troubles excited by the 
uſurper Firmus in the Upper Egypt, had never been perfectly ap- 


fed and the cities of ane and: Nag fortified 7 the ) 


„ ” WW a 14 


The 8 of Pere cities, Pp} of their 8 the a 
af the South, is ſaid to have alarmed the court of Perſia **,” and the 
Great King ued in vain for the friendſhip of Probus. Moſt of the 
exploits whick diſtinguiſhed his reign, were atchieved by the per- 


ſonal valour and conduct of the emperor, inſomuch that the writer 


A. P. 277. 
+He delivers 


— 


of his life expreſſes ſome amazement how, in ſo ſhort a time, a 
ſingle man could be preſent in ſo many diſtant wars. The remain- 
ing actions he entruſted to the care of his lieutenants, the judicious 
choice of whom forms no inconſiderable part of his glory. Carus, 


Diocleſian, Maximian, Conſtantius, Galerius, Aſclepiodatus, Anni- 
balianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards aſcended or 


ſupported the throne, were trained to arms in the ſevere ſchool of 
Aurelian and Probus **, . My. 


But the moſt ee FOR which kl We Vo re- 
public, 3 was we Aenne of Gaul, and the — of ſeventy 


flouriſhing 
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Honig cities e by the barbarians of Germany, wao, 3 4 
fince the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with 
impunity . Among the various multitude of thoſe fierce invaders, 
we may diſtinguiſh, with ſome degree of clearneſs, three great armies, 
or rather nations, ſucceſſively vanquiſhed by the valour of Probus. 
He drove back the Franks into their morafſes-;- a+ deſcriptive cir» 
cumſtance from whence we may infer, that the confederacy- known 
by the manly appellation of Free, already occupied the flat maritime 
country. interſected and almoſt overflown by the ſtagnating waters 
of the Rhine, and that ſeveral tribes of the Friftans and Batavians 
had acceded to their alliance. He vanquiſked' the Burgundians, a 
conſiderable people of the Vandalic race. They ha& wandered in 
queſt of booty from the banks of the Oder to thoſe of the Seine. 
They eſteemed themſelves · ſuffieiently fortunate to purchaſe, by the 
reſtitution of all their booty, the permiſſion of an undiſturbed retreats | 
They attempted-to elude that artiele of the treaty. Their puniſh 
ment was immediate and terrible**, But of all the invaders of Gaul. 
the moſt formidable were the Lygians, a diſtant people who reigned 
over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland and Sileſia . In 
the Lygian. nation, the, Arii held the firſt rank by their numbers 
and fierceneſs. The Arii (it is thus that they are deſcribed by the 
« energy of Tacitus) ſtudy to improve by art and circumſtances the 
© innate terrors of their barbariſm. Their ſhields are black, their 
bodies are painted black. They chuſe for the combat the darkeſt 
hour of the night. Their hoſt advances, covered as it were with- 
« a. funereal ſhade?” ;: nor do they often find an enemy capable of 
“ ſuſtaining ſo n and infernal an aſpect. Of all our ſenſes, 
* the eyes are the firſt vanquiſhed im battle. Yet the arms- 
and diſcipline of the Romans caſily diſcomſited theſe horrid phan-- 
toms, The Lygii were defeated in a general engagement; and Sem no, 
the moſt renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. 
| That prudent te unwilling to reduce a brave people to defpair,.. 
ES 1 | on 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
granted them -an honourable capitulation, and permitted them to 


return in ſafety to their native country. But the loſſes which they 


ſuffered in the march, the battle, and the retreat, broke the power 
of the nation: nor is the Lygian name ever repeated in the hiſtory 


either of Germany or of the empire. The deliverance of Gaul is 
reported to have coſt the lives of four hundred thouſand of the i in- 


vaders; a work of labour to the Romans, and of expence to the 


emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head of every barba- 


Tian *?. But as the fame of warriors is built on the deſtruction of 


human kind, we may naturally ſuſpect, that the ſanguinary account 


was multiplied by the avarice of the ſoldiers, and accepted without 


any very ſevere examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 


and carries 


his arms into 


_ fined their ambition to a defenſive war againſt the nations of Ger- 
many, who perpetually preſſed on the frontiers of the empire. The 
more daring Probus purſued his Gallic victories, paſſed the Rhine, 
and diſplayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 


Germany. 


Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had con- 


Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing eguld reconcile the 


minds of the barbarians to peace, unleſs they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, exhauſted by the 
ill ſucceſs of the laſt emigration, was aſtoniſhed by his preſence. 
Nine of the moſt conſiderable princes repaired to his camp, and fell 
proffrate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly received by the 
Germans, as it pleaſed the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a 
ſtrict reſtitution of the effects and captives which they had carried 


away from the provinces ; and obliged their own magiſtrates to 


Puniſh the more obſtinate robbers who preſumed to detain any part 


of the ſpoil. A conſiderable tribute of corn, cattle, and horſes, the | 


only wealth of barbarians, was reſerved for the uſe of the garriſons 


which Probus eſtabliſhed 'on the limits of their territory. He even 
entertained ſome thoughts of compelling the Germans to relinquiſh 


— the exerciſe of arms, and to truſt their differences to the onen 
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their ſafety. to the power bf! Rome. To accompliſh- theſe falutary 
ends, the conſtant reſidence of an imperial governor, ſupported by 
a numerous army, was indiſpenſably requiſite. Probus therefore 
judged i it more. expedient to defer the execution of fo. great a de- 
ſign; which was indeed rather of ſpecious than lid utility 2 Had 


Germany been reduced into the ſtate of a province, the Romans, 7 


with immenſe: labour and expence, would have acquired only . A 
more extenſive boundary to defend againſt the Hercer e more 
active barbarians 6f Scy tha. 

Inſtead of reducing the warlike natives = Geer to Gade con- 
dition of ſubjects, Probus contented himſelf with the humble ex- 
pedient of raiſing a bulwark againſt their inroads. The country, 


He builds 2 
wall from the 
Rhine to che 
Danube. 


which now forms the circle of Swabia, had been left deſert inte 


age of Auguſtus by the emigration of its ancient inhabitants“. 

The fertility of the ſoil ſoon attracted a new colony from the ad- 
Jacent provinces of Gaul. 'Crowds of adventurers, of a roving tem- 
per and of deſperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful poſſeſſion, and 
acknowledged, by the payment of tythes, the majeſty of the em- 


Pire 4 TO protect theſe new ſubjects, aline of frontier garriſons Was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About the reign 


of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be practiſed, theſe 


5 garriſons were connected and covered by a ſtrong intrenchment of trees | 


and paliſades. In the place of ſo rude a bulwark, the emperor Probus N 
conſtructed, a ſtone- wall of a conſiderable- height, and ſtrengthened 


it by towers at convenient diſtances. From the neighbourhood: of 


 Newſtadt and Ratiſbon on the Danube, it ſtretched acroſs hills, : 


vallies, rivers, and moraſles, as far as Wimpfen on the Necker, 


and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 


ing courſe ef near two hundred miles. This important barrier, 


uniting the two mighty ſtreams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
ſeemed to fill up the vacant ſpace through which the barbarians, and 
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lity into the heart of the empire. But che experience of the world 
from China to Britain, bas expoſed the vain attempt of fortifying 


any extenſive tract of country. An active enemy, who can felet 
and vary his points of attack, mut, i in the end, difcover ſome feeble 


ſpot or ſome unguarded moment. The ſtrength, as well as the at- 


tention, of the defenders i 18 divided; and ſuch are the blind effects 
of terror on the firmeſt troops, that a ling broken in a fingle place, 


Introduction 


and ſettlement 
of the bar» 
| bar ians. 


ruins, univerſally aſcribed to the power of the 


the Roman army with ſixteen thouſand recruits, the braveſt and 
moſt robuſt of their youth. The emperor diſperſed them through 


is almoſt inſtantly deſerted. The fate of the wall which Probus 


erected, may confirm the general obſervation. Within a few years 


after his death, it was overthrown by the Alemandi. 16 ſeattered 


only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peaſant. N 5 | 
Among the uſeful conditions of peace impoſed by 
vanquiſhed nations of Germany, was the obligation of ran 


all the provinces, and diſtributed this dangerous reinforcement in 
{mall bands, of fifty or ſiaty each, among the national troops; 


zudiciouſiy obſerving, that the aid which the republic derived from 
the barbarians, ſhould be felt but not ſeen . Their aid was now 


become neceſſary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the internal 


provinces, could no longer ſupport the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube ſtill produced minds and bodies 
equal to the labours of the camp; but a perpetual ſeries of wars had 
gradually diminithed their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affeted the principles of population, and 
aot only deſtroyed the ſtrength of the preſent, but intercepted the 


Hope of future generations. The wiſdom of Probus embraced a great 


and beneficial plan of repleniſhing the exhauſted frontiers, by new co- 


lonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he beſtowed lands, 


cattle, inſtruments of huſbandry, and every encouragement that 
might engage them to educate a race of ſoldiers for the ſervice of 
FF | : the 
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the republic. Into Britain and moſt probably into Cambridge- 
ſhire , he tranſported a confiderable body of Vandals. The im- 
poſſibility of an eſcape, reconciled them to their fituation, and in 
che ſubſequent troubles of that iſland, they approved themſelves the 
moſt faithful ſervants of the ſtate Great numbers of Franks 
arid Gepidz were ſettled on the banks of the Danube and the 


339 


Rhine, An hundred thouſand Baftarnz, expelled from their own 


country, cheerfully accepted an eſtabliſhment in Thrace, and ſoon 
;zmbibed the manners and ſentiments of Roman ſubje&s **. But 


the expectations of Probus were too often diſappointed. The 


impatience and idleneſs of the barbarians could ill brook the flow 
labours of agriculture. Their unconquerable love of freedom, 
riſing againſt deſpotiſm, provoked them into haſty rebellions, alike 


fatal to themſelves and to the provinces ; nor could theſe artificial 


fupplics, however repeated by ſucceeding emperors, reſtore the 3 im- 


portant limit of Gaul and Illyricum to its ancient and native 


| vigour. + 

Of all the barbarians dd their new ſettlements, and 
diſturbed the public tranquillity, a very ſmall number returaed to their 
own country. For a ſhort ſeaſon they might wander in arms through 


the empire ; but in the end they were ſurely deſtroyed, by the power 
of a warlike emperor. The ſucceſsful raſhneſs of a party of Franks 
was attended with ſuch memorable conſequences, that i it ought- not to 


Daring enter 
priſe of the 
Franks. 


be paſſed unnoticed. They had been eſtabliſhed by 1 Probus, on 


the ſea coaſt of Pontus, with a view of firepgtlieni wg that frontier 
apainſt the inroads of the Alani. A fleet Rationed 1 m one of the 
harbours of the Euxine, fell into the hands of the Franks; and they 
reſolved, through unknown ſeas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phaſis to that of the Rhine. They eaſily eſcaped 
through the Boſphorus and the Helleſpont, and cruizing along the 
Mediterranean, indulged. their appetite; for revenge and plunder, 


by — deſcents on the unſuſpecting ſhores of Aſia, Greece, and 


X X 1 Africa. 


Revolt of 
Saturninus in 


E conſolation Which remains 


TH E D ECLIN E AN D FA LL. 
Africa. The opulent city of Syracuſe, in whoſe port the navies 


of Athens and Carthage had formerly been ſunk, was ſacked by a 


handful of barbarians, who maſſacred the greateſt part of the 
trembling inhabitants. 1 From the Hand of Sicily, the Franks x pro- 


ceeded to the columns of Hercules, truſted themſelves to the ocean, 
| coaſted round Spain and Gaul, and ſteering their triumphant courle 
| through the. Britiſh channel, at. length finiſhed. their ſurpriſing 


voyage by landing in ſafety on the Batavian or Friſian ſhores * 8 


| The ane of their ſucceſs, inſtructing their countrymen. to con- 


DAT 2 


ceive the, advantages, and to deſpiſe the dangers, of: the ſea, pointed 


. to. their enterprifing ſpirit, a new road to Wealth and glory... 
1 Notwithſtanding the vigilance and aQivity of Probus, 3 it was almoſt 


OH! 


| impoliible that he could at once coritain in obedience | every part of his 
| wide extended dominions. The barbarians who broke their chains, 


had ſeized the favourable. opportunity 'of A domeſtic war. When 
the emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the com- 
| mand of the Eaſt, on Saturninus. That general, a man of. merit 


$4 +4 


and experience, was driven into rebellion. by the abſence of his ſo- 
wereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the preſſing in- 
ſtances af: his friends, and his own fears; but from the moment of 


Bis cleration, he never entertained a hope of empire, or even of 


e Alas! ” he laid, % the republic has loſt. a. uſeful. ſervant, 


& 1 the Taſhneſs of an hour has deſtroyed the ſervices. of many 


40111 {| 1 PID 36947 .14j& 
Wd | years. Yo ors not, continued he, the miſery of ſovercign 


4. powers. a A pr c rd b is perpetually ſuſpended over our head. We 


40 dread. our very guafds, we. diſtruſt our companions.. T he choice 


e 


40 .of action or of repoſe 1 is no longer 1 in our diſpoſition, | nor 18 there 


4 any 28e, 0 or character, or conduct, that can protect us from the cen 
je, ſure of envy... In thus exalting me to the throne, you. have 
15 doomed me | to a life of cares, and to an untit fate. The only 


is, the aflurance hat I ſhall not fall 


43 » no 


6. alone cod But as: the former * of, his prediction was verified 
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by the victory, ſo the latter was diſappointed by the elemeney 
of Probus. That amiable prince attempted even to ſave the un- 


happy Saturninus from the fury of the ſoldiers. He had more than 


once ſolicited the uſurper himſelf, to place ſome confidence in 
the mercy of a ſovereign who ſo highly eſteemed his character, that 
| he had puniſhed; as a malicious informer, the firſt who related the 
_ improbable news of his defeCtion **, Saturninus might, perbaps, 
have embraced the generous offer, had he not been reſtrained by 
the obſtinate diſtruſt of his adherents. Their guilt-was deeper, and 
their hopes more ſanguine, than thoſe of their experienced leader. 
The revolt of Saturninus was ſcarcely extinguiſhed in the Eaſt, 
before new troubles: were excited in the Weſt, by the rebellion 
of Bonoſus and Proculus, in Gaul. The moſt diſtinguiſhed merit 
of thoſe two officers was their reſpective proweſs, of the one in the 
combats of Bacchus, of the other in thoſe of Venus ; yet neither 
of them were deſtitute of courage and capacity, and both ſuſtained, 
with honour, the auguſt character which the fear of puniſhment had 
engaged them to aſſume, till they ſunk at length beneath the 


ſuperior genius of Probus. He uſed the victory with his accuſ- 
tomed moderation, and ſpared the, fortunes as well as the lives 91 


their innocent fauillies a OED 

The arms of Probus had now 1 all 5 "fe * 5 
| wellig enemies of the ſtate. His mild but ſteady adminiſtration 
confirmed the re-eſtabliſhment of the public; tranquillity ;.nor was 


there left in the-provinces: a hoſtile! barbarian, a tyrant, or even a 


A. D. 879. 


A. D. 280. 
of Bonoſus 
and Proculus 
in Gaul. 


A. D. 281. 
Triumph of 
the emperor 


Trovus, 


robber, to revive. the memory of paſt diſorders. It was time that 


the emperor ſhould reviſit Rome, and celebrate his own glory and 


the general happineſs. The triumph due to the valour of Probus 
was conducted with a 'magnificence-ſuitable.to his fortune, and the 


pebple who had ſo lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed 


| with equal pleaſure-on thoſeiof! his heroic;ſiiceefſor-*?; - We:cannat; 
enn occaſion, — the — courage of about fourſcore 
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THE DECLENE AND FALL 


and even barbarous origin of the preceding emperors; ; yet the moſt 


inquiſitive of his contemporaties, very far from admitting his claim, 
have variouſly deduced his n birth, or that of his parefits, from 


myricum, from Gaul; or from Africa 64% Though * ſoldie +, he 


had received a learned education; though a ſenator, he was inveſted 


with the firſt dignity of the army; and 1 in an age, when the civil 


and military profeſſions began to be irrecoverably ſeparated from 
eich ocker, they were united in the perſon of Carus, Notwith- 
Aandirg the ſevere juſtice 'which he exerciſed againſt the aſſaſſins of 
| Probus, to whoſe favour and eſteem he was highly indebted, he 


could not eſcape the ſuſpieion of being acceſſary to a deed from 


whence he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at leaſt 
before his- elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue and 


abilities“; but his auſtere temper inſenſibly degenerated into 
mcc fendt and eruelty; ; and the imperfect writers of his life al- 


moſſt heſitate whether they ſhall not rank him i in the number of 


Roman tyrant % When Carus aſſumed the purple, he was about 
ſixty years of age, and his two ſons Carinus and Numerian 85 al 


1 attained the ſeaſon of manhool'”. 


The authority of the ſenate expired a Probus ; - nor was the 
repentance of the ſoldiers diſplayed by the ſame dutiful regard for 


the civil power, which they had teſtified after the-unfortunate death. 


of Aurelian. The election of Carus was decided without expecting 
the approbation of the ſenate, and the new emperor contented: him 


ſelf with announcing, in a cold and ſtately epiſtle; that he had 


aſcended the vacant throne **. A behaviour ſo very oppolite to that 
of his amiable predeceſſor, afforded no favourable preſage of the 1 new 
reign; and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, aſſerted 
their privilege of licentious murmurs „% The voice of congratula- 
tion and flattery was not however ſilent; and we may ftill peruſe, 
with Pleaſure and contempt, an eclogue, which was compoſed on the 
acceſſion of the e Carus. TWO ſhepherds, avoiding the 


noon- tide 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


noontide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a ſpreading 
beech they diſcover ſome recent characters. The rural deity Had 
deſcribed, in prophetic verſes, the fehieity promiſed to the empire, 
under the reign of fo great a prince. Faunus hails the approach of 


that hero, who, receiving on his ſhoulders the finking weight of the 


345 


Roman world, ſhall extinguiſh war and faction, and once — 


reſtore the innocence and ſecurity of the golden age 


It is more than probable that theſe elegant trifles neee 


the ears of a Veteran general, who, with the conſent of the legions, 
was ſor na to execute the long ſaſpended deſign of the Perſian 

Before his departure for this diſtant expedition, Carus con- 
bong on his two ſons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Cæſar, 
and inveſting the former with almoſt an equal ſhare of the im- 
perial power, directed the young prince, firſt to ſuppreſs ſome 
troubles which had ariſen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the ſeat 
of his reſidence at Rome, and to aſſume the government of the 
weſtern provinces 7". The ſafety of Illyricum was confirmed by 
a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians; fixteen thouſand: of thoſe 
barbarians remained on the field of battle, and the number of captives 


Carus defeats 
the Sarma- 


tians, and 


marches into 
the Eaſt; 


amounted to twenty thouſand. The old emperor, animated with the 


fame and proſpect of victory, purſued his march, in the midſt of winter, 
through the countries of Thrace and Aſia Minor, and at length, with 


his younger ſon Numerian, arrived on the eonfines of the Perſian mo- 


narchy. There, encamping on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, he 
pointed out to bis troops the opulence and e of the . 
whom they were about to invade. 

The ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, Varanes or nn though he bad 
fubdued the Segeſtans, one of the moſt warlike nations of Upper 
Aſia , was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and endea- 


voured to retard their progreſs by à negociation of peace. His 


A, D. * 
he gives au- 
dience to the 
Perſian am- 


baſſadors. £ | 


ambaſſadors entered the camp about ſunſet, at the time when the 
troops were ſatisfying” their hunger with a frugal repaſt, The 


Vert. "FF Perſians 


His victories 
and extraor- 
| dinary death. 
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A. D. 283. * 
December 25. 


torious arms beyond the Tigris “. He had ſeized the favourable 
moment for an invaſion. The Perſian councils were diſtradted by 


THE DEGLINE AND FALL 


Perſians expreſſed their deſire of being introduced to the preſence. of the 
Roman emperor.. They were at laſt conducted to a ſoldier, who: was 


ſeated on the graſs. A piece of ſtale bacon and a few old peaſe com- 


poſed his ſupper. A coarſe woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumſtance that announced his dignity. The conference was con- 


ducted with the ſame diſregard of eourtly elegance. Carus, taking off 


a cap which he wore to conceal his baldneſs, aſſured the ambaſſadors, 
that, unleſs their maſter acknowledged the ſuperiority of Rome, he 


would ſpeedily render Perſia as naked of trees, as his own head was 
deſtitute of hair. Notwithſtanding ſome traces of art and prepa- 
ration, we may diſcover in this ſcene the manners of Carus, and the 
ſevere fimplicity which the martial princes, who ſucceeded Gallienus, 
had already reſtored in the Roman camps. mn the 1 
king trembled and retiree. 50}, 36 t DAN. 
The threats of Carus were not 1 effec.” He: Fee 
Meſopotamia, cut in pieces whatever oppoled his paſſage, made 


himſelf maſter of the great cities of Seleucia and Cteſiphon (which 


ſeem to have ſurrendered without reſiſtance), and carried his vic- 


domeſtic factions, and the greater part of their forces were detained on 
the frontiers of India. Rome and the Eaſt received with tranſport 
the news of ſuch important advantages. Flattery and hope painted, 
in the moſt lively colours, the fall of Perſia, the conqueſt of Arabia, 
the ſubmiſſion of Egypt, and a laſting deliverance from the inroads 
of the Scythian nations. But the reign · of Carus was deftined to 
expoſe the vanity of predictions. They were ſcarcely uttered 
before they were contradicted by his death; ; an event attended with 
ſuch ambiguous circumſtances, that it may beſt be related in a 


letter from his own ſecretary to the præfect of the city. „Carus,“ 


ſays he, our deareſt emperor, was confined by ſickneſs to his bed, 


« when a furious — in the camp. The darkneſs which 


vs overſpread 


oO THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


«- overſpread the ſky was fo thick; that we could no longer dif- 
{© tinguiſh each other; and the inceffant flaſhes of lightning took 


“ from us the knowledge of all that paſſed in the general confuſion, 


„ Immediately after the moſt violent clap of thunder, we heard a 
%. ſudden cry, that the emperor was dead; and it ſoon appeared, 
©. that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had ſet fire to the 
„ royal pavillion, a circumſtance which gave riſe to the report that 
Carus was killed by lightning. But, as far as we have been able to 


<« inveſtigatethe truth, his death was the natural effect of his diſorder'*.” 


The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any diſturbance. 
The ambition of the aſpiring generals was checked by their mu- 
tual fears, and young Numerian, with his abſent brother Carinus, 
were unanimouſly acknowledged as Roman emperors. The public 
expected that the ſucceſſor of Carus would purſue his father's foot- 
ſteps, and, without allowing the Perſians to recover from their con- 
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He is ſueceed- 
e by his tva@ 
ſons Carinus 


and Nume- 
rian. 


ſternation, would advance ſword in hand to the palaces of Suſa and 
Ecbatana . But the legions, however ſtrong in numbers and dif 


cipline, were diſmayed by the moſt abject ſuperſtition: Notwith- 
ſtanding all the arts that were practiſed to diſguiſe the manner of the 
late emperor's death, it was found impoſſible to remove the opinion 
of the multitude, and the power of opinion is irreſiſtible. Places or 
perſons ſtruck with lightning were conſidered by the ancients with 
pious horror, as ſingularly devoted to the wrath of Heaven . An 


oracle was remembered, which marked the river Tigris as the 


fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, terrified with the 
fate of Carus and with their own danger, called aloud on young 
Numerian to obey the will of the gods, and to lead them away 
from this inauſpicious ſcene of war. The feeble emperor was un- 


able to ſubdue their obſtinate prejudice, and the Perſians wondered 


at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy ??. 


The intelligence of the myſterious fate of the late emperor, was A. D. 284. 
ſoon carried from the frontiers of Perſia to Rome; and the ſenate, — 
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ſellors whom his father had placed about him, to guide his inexpe- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
2s well as the provinces, congratulated the acceſſion of the ſons of 


Carus. Theſe fortün ate youths were ſtrangers, however, to that con- 
ſcious ſuperiority either of birth or of merit, which can alone render 


the poſſeſſion of a throne eaſy, and as it were natural. Born and edu- 
cated in a private ſtation, the election of their father raiſed them at 
once to the rank of princes; and his death, which happened about 


ſixteen months afterwards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vaſt 
empire. To ſuſtain with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
ſhare of virtue and prudence was requiſite; and Carinus, the elder 


of the brothers, was more than commonly deficient: in thoſe qua- 


lities. In the Gallic war, he diſcovered ſome degree of 'perſonal 
courage ; but from the moment of his arrival at Rome, he aban- 


doned bimſelf to the luxury of the capital, and to the abuſe of his 


fortune. He was ſoft yet cruel, devoted to pleaſure but deſtitute 


of taſte; and though exquiſitely ſuſceptible of vanity, indifferent 


to the public eſteem. In the courſe of a few months, he ſucceſſively 


married and divorced nine wives, moſt of whom he left pregnant; 


and ' notwithſtanding this legal inconſtancy, found time to indulge 


ſuch a variety of irregular appetites, as brought diſhonour on himſelf 
and on the nobleſt houſes of Rome. He beheld with inveterate hatred 
all thoſe who might remember his former obſcurity, or cenſure his 
preſent conduct. He baniſhed, or put to death, the friends and coun- 


rienced youth ; and he perſecuted with the meaneſt revenge his ſchook- 
fellows and companions, who had not ſufficiently reſpected the future 
majeſty of the emperor. With the ſenators, Carinus affected a lofty 

and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that he deſigned to diftri- 


bute their eſtates among the populace of Rome. From the dregs of 
that populace, he ſelected his favourites, and even his miniſters. The 


palace, and even the imperial table, was filled with ſingers, dancers, 


proſtitutes, and all the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his 
door-keepers he entruſted with the government of the city. In 


te 
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the room of the prætorian præfect, whom he put to death, Carinus 
ſubſtituted one of the miniſters of his looſer pleaſures, Another, 

who poſſeſſed the fame, or even a more infamous title to favour, was 
inveſted with the conſulſhip. A confidential ſecretary, who had ac- 
quired uncommon kill in the art of forgery, delivered the indolent 


emperor, with his own conſent, from the irkſome duty of figning 


his name. 
When the emperor Cm anthketook the Perſian war, he was in- 


44558 by motives of affection as well as policy, to ſecure the for- 


tunes of his family, by leaving in the hands of his eldeſt ſon the 
armies and provinces of the Weſt. The intelligence which he ſoon 
received of the conduct of Carinus, filled him with ſhame and re- 
gret; nor had he concealed his reſolution of ſatisfying the republic 
by a ſevere act of juſtice, and of adopting, in the place of an un- 
worthy fon, the brave and virtuous Conſtantius, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Conſtantius was 
for a while defetred ; and as ſoon as a father's death had releaſed 
Carinus from the controul of fear or decency, he diſplayed to the 
Romans the ene pe of nee en by the cruelty 


of Domitian © 


The only merit of the adminiſtration of Cariuus: that hiftory 
could record or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon ſplendor with 


Which, in his own and his brother's name, he exhibited the Roman 


He celebrates 
the Roman 
games, 


games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. More than 


twenty years afterwards, when the countiers of Diodetian repre- 
ſented to their frugal ſovereign the fame and popularity of his mu- 
niſicent predeceſſor, he acknowledged, that the reign of Carinus 
had indeed been a reign of pleaſure **, But this vain prodigality, 
which: the — Wiocletian might juſtly deſpiſe, was enjoyed 
with ſurpriſe and tranſport by the Roman people. The oldeft of 
the citizens, recollecting the ſpectacles of former days, the trium- 


2 pomp of Probus or — and the ſecular games of the em- 


peror 
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peror Philip, acknowledged that 9 were all ſurpaſſed by the ſu- 
perior magnificence of Carinus 
The ſpectacles of Carinus may beten be beſt iluſtrated by: the 
obſervation of ſome particulars, which hiſtory has condeſcended to 
relate concerning thoſe of his predeceſſors. If we confine ourſelves 
ſolely to the hunting of wild beaſts, however we may cenſure the 
vanity of the deſign or the eruelty of the execution, we are obliged 
to confeſs, that neither before nor ſince tlie time of the Romans, 
ſo much art and R have ever been laviſhed for the amuſe- 
ment of the people. By the order of Probus, a great quantity 
of large trees, torn up by the roots, were tranſplanted into the midſt 
of the circus. The ſpacious and ſhady foreſt was immediately filled 
wich a thouſand oſtriches, a thouſand ſtags, a thouſand fallow deer, and 
a thouſand wild boars; and all this variety of game was abandoned 
to the riotous impetuoſity of the multitude. The tragedy of the ſuc- 
ceeding day conſiſted in the maſſacre of an hundred lions, an equal 
number of lioneſſes, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
bears. The collection prepared by the younger Gordian for his 
triumph, and which his ſucceſſor exhibited in- thee ſecular games, 
was leſs remarkable by the number than by the ſingularity of the 
animals. Twenty zebras diſplayed their elegant forms and varie- 
vated beauty to the eyes of the Roman people. Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftieſt and moſt harmleſs creatures that 
wander over the plains of Sarmatia and Zthiopia, were contraſted 

with thirty African hyznas, and ten Indian tygers, the moſt im- 
placable ſavages of the torrid zone. The unoffending ſtrength with 
which Nature has endowed the greater quadrupedes, was admired 
in the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile“, and a majeſtic 
troop of thirty-two elephants 9. While the populace gazed with 
ſtupid wonder on the ſplendid ſhow, the naturaliſt might indeed ob- 
ſerve the figure and properties of ſo many different ſpecies, tran- 
ſported from. every part of the ancient world into the amphitheatre 
| of 
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of Rome. But this accidental benefit, which ſcience might derive 
from folly, is ſurely inſufficient to juſtify ſuch a wanton abuſe of 
the public riches. There occurs, however, a ſingle inſtance in the 
firſt Punic war, in which the ſenate wiſely connected this amuſe- 
ment of the multitude with the intereſt of the ſtate. A conſiderable 
number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, 
were driven through the circus by a few ſlaves, armed only with 
blunt javelins . The uſeful ſpectacle ſerved to impreſs the Roman 
ſoldier with a juſt contempt for thoſe unwieldy animals; 3 and he 
no longer dreaded to encounter them in the ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beaſts, was conducted with a The amphi- 
magnificence ſuitable to a people who ſtyled themſelves the maſters 
of the world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertain- 
ment leſs expreſſive of Roman greatneſs. Poſterity admires, and will 
long admire, the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, which 
ſo well deſerved the epithet of Coloſſal *. It was a building of an 
eliptic figure, five hundred and fixty-four feet in length, and four 
hundred and ſixty- ſeven in breadth, founded on fourſcore arches, and 
riſing, with four ſucceſſive orders of architecture, to the height of 
one hundred and forty feet. The outſide of the edifice was en- 
cruſted with marble, and decorated with ſtatues. The lloping ſides 
of the vaſt concave, which formed the inſide, were filled and ſur- 
rounded with ſixty or eighty rows of ſeats of marble likewiſe, co- 
vered with cuſhions, and capable of receiving with eaſe above four- 
ſcore thouſand ſpeQators ”*. Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name 
the doors were very aptly diſtinguiſhed) poured forth the immenſe 
multitude ; and the entrances, paſſages, and ſtair-caſes, were con- 
trived with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, that each perſon, whether of the 
ſenatorial, the equeſtrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at his deſ- 
tined place without trouble or confuſion?“ . Nothing was omitted 8 
which, in any re; cs be Tublervient to the convenience and 
he | - pleaſure 
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Were of the ſpectators. They were protected from the ſun and 
rain by an ample canopy, occaſionally drawn over their heads. The 
air was continually refreſhed by the playing of fountains, and pro- 


fuſely impregnated by the grateful ſcent of aromatics. In the cen- 
ter of the edifice, the arena, or ſtage, was ſtrewed with the fineſt 


ſand, and ſucceſſively aſſumed the moſt different forms. At one 
moment it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth, like the garden of the 
Heſperides, and was afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of 
Thrace. The ſubterraneous pipes con veyed an inexhauſtible ſupply 
of water; and what had juſt before appeared a level plain, might 
be ſuddenly converted into a wide lake, covered with armed veſſels, 
and repleniſhed with the monſters of the deep, In the decoration 
of theſe ſcenes, the Roman emperors diſplayed, their wealth, and 


l lberality; and we read on various oecaſions, that the whole furni- 


A. D. 284. 
September 12. 


Return of 
Numerian 
with the army 
from Perſia. 


ture of the amphitheatre confiſted either of ſilver, or of gold, or of 


amber. The poet who deſcribes the games of Carinus, in the cha- 
racter of a ſhepherd attracted to the capital by the fame of their 
magnificence, affirms, that the nets deſigned as a defence againſt the 
wild beaſts, were of gold wire; that the porticos were gilded, and that 
the belt or circle which divided the ſeveral ranks of ſpectators from 
each other, was ſtudded with a precious Moſaic of beautiful ſtones 7, 

In the midſt of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
ſecure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the 
flattery of his courtiers, and the ſongs of the poets, who, for want 
of a more eſſential merit, were reduced to celebrate the divine 


graces of his perſon *", In the ſame hour, but at the diſtance of 
nine hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired; and a ſudden 


revolution transferred into the hands of a ſtranger the _ of the 
houſe of Carus. : 


The ſons of Carina never "Ws each Nw; BOAR chat father's 8 Heath. 


The arrangements which their new ſituation required, were proba- 
: 6 — - | bly 
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bly deferred till the return of the younger brother to Rome, where 


a triumph was decreed to the young emperors, for the glorious ſuc- 


ceſs of the Perſian war . It is uncertain whether they intended to 
divide between them the adminiſtration, or the provinces,” of the 
empire; but it is very unlikely that their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealouſy of power muſt have 
been inflamed by the oppoſition of characters. In the moſt corrupt 
of times, Carinus was unworthy to live: Numerian deſerved to 
reign in a happier period. His affable manners and gentle. yir- 
tues ſecured him, as ſoon as they became known, the regard and 
affections of the public. He poſſeſſed the elegant accompliſhments of a 


poet and orator, which dignify as well as adorn the humbleſt and the 


moſt exalted ftation. His eloquence, however it was applauded by the 
ſenate, was formed not ſo much on the model of Cicero, as on that 


of the modern declaimers; but in an age very far from being deſtitute 
of poetical merit, he contended for the prize with the moſt celebrated 


of his contemporaries, and ſtill remained the friend of his rivals; 


a circumſtance which evinces either the goodneſs of his heart, or the 


ſuperiority of his genius. But the talents of Numerian were 
rather of the contemplative, than of the active kind. When his 
father's elevation reluctantly forced from the ſhade. of retire- 


ment, neither his temper nor his purſuits had qualified him for the 


command of armies. His conſtitution was deſtroyed. by. the hard- 
ſhips of the Perſian war; and he had contracted, from the heat of 
the climate *, ſuch a weakneſs in his eyes, as obliged him, in the 
courſe. of a long retreat, to confine himſelf to the ſolitude and dark- 


neſs of a tent or litter. The adminiſtration of all affairs, civil as 


well as military, was devolved on Arrius Aper, the Prætorian præ- 
fect, who, to the power of his important office, added the honour 
of being father-in-law to Numerian. The imperial pavilion was 


ſtrictiy guarded. 24 his moſt truſty adherents; and during many 
Vol. I. — : g days, 
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Death of Nu- 
merian, 


THE. DECE NE AND TALE 


days, Aper delivered to the army; the ſuppoſed mandates r their. - 
inviſible foverexgn.* 

It was not till dt months after the act 6f eie that the 
Roman army, returning by flow matches” from the banks of the 
Tigtis, arrived on choſe of the Thraciam Boſphorul. The Tegions 
halteck at Chalcedon in Aſia, while the court paſſed over to He- 


raclea, on the European fide of the Propontis . But 4 report 
ſoom Circulated through the camp, at firſt in feeret whiſpers,” and at 


tength in 150 


clamours, of che ein petöt b death, and bf Ilie p 


ſum tion of His ambitious miniſter, who ti Sete ed the f 55 0 
fumpt 5 


A 


Power in the name of a prince Wo was no more. The i impa- 


tlence of * the >} 
1s. Sh 511 4 7 
With rude curioſity they broke into dhe imp eria b tent, WW dif- 
| 7 2 12 Yr F d 
covered: only. the corple of Numerian 7 The 7 adual dee e of 


ſoldiers could not long ſupport a. "fate of ſufpc enſe. 


a 


His health. might have induced them to believe oi ' his death was 


natural; but the concealment was interprete 


as an evidence of 


guilt, and. the meaſures. which Aper had taken to ſecure his election, 


| ceeding, ; 


» OFF 317 


became the immediate occaſion of his ruin. et, even in the tran 
ſport of their” rage and grief, the troops obſerved”! A regular pro- 


on ich proves how firmly diſciplin ine had been re-eſtabliſhed 


by the martial ſucceſſors of Gallienus. A general. aſſembly. of the 


"AD. 264. 
September 17. 
Election of 
the emperor 


army. was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither Aper w 


tranſported: ih chains, as a priſoner and- a criminal. 


tribunal was erected in the midſt of the camp, and the Seuersle and | 


tribunes formed a great military council. They ſoon announced to 


the multitude, that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, com- 


mander of tlie domeſtics or body-guards, as the perſon the moſt 
capable of revenging and ſucceeding their beloved emperor. The 
future fortunes of the candidate depended on the chance or conduct 
of the preſent hour. Conſeious that the ſtation which he had 
Ld expoſed Vit to ſome ſuſpicions, Diocletian aſcended the 


IF 1 33678, I | 
bs 911 to Boold 954: Aal tribunal; 
8 'v.X 
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"tribunal, and raiſing his eyes towards the Sun, made a olemn pro» 


-feſſion of his own innocence, in the preſence of that all-ſeeing 


Deity Then, aſſuming the tone of a ſovereign and a judge, he 


: commanded that Aper ſhould be brought in chains to the foot of the 
tribunal. 17 This, man, faid he, 18 che murderer, of Numeriau ;” 
and, without giving him time to enter on a dangerous . 
drew his ſword, and buried! it in the breaſt of the unfortunate præfect. 
A charge ſupported, by { ſuch. decifive proof, was. admitted without 
contradictiou, and the : legions, with repeated acclamations, e 
ledged the juſtice ar and authority of the emperor Diocletian ** | 
Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, it will Deſeat and 


death of 
be proper to puniſh and diſmiſs the unworthy brother of Numerian. Carinus. 


V's 24 45 


Carinus poſſeſſed arms and treaſures ſufficient to ſupport his legal, 


115 «31 193 24334 130 TEE 31043 1 


title to, the empire. But his perſonal vices overbalanced, every 
FF. JT ID: ih 18 


advantage of birth d ſituation. The moſt faithful ſervants of the 

father deſpiſed the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance, of the 

ſon. The hearts of the people were engaged in favour' of his rival, 

and even the ſenate? was inclined to prefer an vſurper to to a tyrant... 

The arts of Dioeletian inflamed the general diſcontent J and the 

winter was employed in ſecret i intrigues, and open preparations for 2. 

civil war. In the ſpring, the forces of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, AD May. 235% 
encountered each other in the plains of Margus, a ſmall city. of 


Mæſia, , ip u the neighbourtood of the Danub Ada, The ttoops, 1 


183 8 


lately returned from the Perſian war, had acquired their glory at. 


the EXPENCE © of health and numbers, nor were they in a condition to. LOR 
contend with the unexhauſted ſtrength of the legions: | of Europe. <1 ns! 


Their ranks were | broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian deſpaired 15 80 
of the purple and of life. But the advantage which Carinus 
had obtained by the valour of his ſoldiers, he quickly loſt by the 

infidelity of his officers. A Tribune, whoſe wife. he had ſeduced, 

ſeized. the opportunity of revenge, and by a 2 blow extin- 

guilhed « civil diſcord in the blood of the adulterer *« | 


22 2 CHAP, 


'Diocletian. 


A. D. 285. 


Elevation and | 


character of 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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. 2 BY Diobletian ten 25 3er eiae, Mas aximian, 
_ Gahrius, and C onfluntius —General re- efabliſhme ent of 
— order and tranquillity. Te Perfian-war, victory, and 
triumpl. De new farin of edminiſtration. Aua. ication 


| L aud retirement of Diocletian and Mar ima. 


1 * 


8 e l of Dane was more Mlafeious thin pal of any 
41 of his predeceſſord, fo was His birth more ahject and obſcure. 
The ſtrong claims of. mkrit and of violence Had frequently fuperſeded 
the ideal prerogatives of ability ; but a diſtih& line of ſeparation 
was till preſerved between the free and the ſervile part of mankind. 

The parents pf Diocletian had been ſlaves in the houſe of Anuli- 
nus, a Roman Jendtor;; ner Was he himſelf diſtinguiſhed by any other 

name, than that which he derived from a ſmall town in Dalmatia, 
from whence his mother deduced her origin . It is, however, pro- 
bable, that his father obtained the freedom of the family, and that 


he ſoon acquired an office of ſcribe, which was commonly exerciſed 


by perſons of his condition Favourable oracles, or rather the 


conſciouſneſs of Tuperior merit, prompted his aſpiring ſon to 


purſue the profeſſion of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely curious to obſerve the gradation of arts 


and accidents which enabled him in the end to fulfil thoſe oracles, 


and to diſplay that merit to the world. Diocletian was ſueceſſively 
promoted to the government of Mæſia, the honours of the conſul- 


hip, and the important command of the guards of the palace. He 


diſtinguiſhed his abilities in the Perſian war ; and, after the death of 


— the ſlave, by the — and Judgment of his rivals 
6 8 8 was 
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was declared the moſt worthy of the imperial throne. 
of religious zeal, whilſt it arraigns the ſavage fierceneſs of his col- 
league Maximian, has affected to caſt ſuſpicions on the perfonal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian . It would not be eaſy to per- 
ſuade us of the cowardice of a ſoldier of fortune, who acquired and 


preſerved the eſteem of the legions, as well as the favour of ſo many 
warlike princes. | Yet even calumny is ſagacious enough to diſcover 
and to attack the moſt vulnerable RW” no ante arrange 


was never found 1 nad 
: appears not to have + ol ef ed « the ding 5 generous pen of a 
hero, who courts danger and fame, diſdains artifice, and boldly 


challenges the allegiance of his equals. His abilities were uſeful 
rather than ſplendid ; a vigorous mind, improved by the experience 


and ſtudy of mankiad ; dexterity and application in buſineſs; a 
judicious mixture of liberality and ceconomy, of mildneſs and ri- 


gour; profound difimulation under the diſguiſe of military. frank- 
neſs; ; ſteadineſs to purſue his ends; flexibility to vary his means; 
and above all the great art of ſubmitting his own paſſions, as well 
as thoſe of others, to the intereſt of his ambition, and of colouring 


his ambition with the moſt ſpecious pretences of juſtice and public 
utility. Like Auguſtus, Diocletian may be conſidered as the found- 
BY of a new empire. Like the adopted fon of Cæſar, he was diſ- 


a tinguiſhed as a ftateſman Tather than as a warrior; nor did either 
of thoſe Princes employ force, whenever their purpoſe could be | 


elfected by policy. 
Ihe victory of Diacletian was aiſlinguiſhed by i its 8 mild⸗ 


neſs; ce accuſtomed to N the een of the con- 


FFF 
the moſt pleaſing aftoniſhment, a civil war, whoſe rage was confined 


tao the field of battle. Diocletian received into his confidence. Ari- 
. Robulus, che principal mi 


The malice 


iſter of s of Carus, reſpected the 


lives, 


His clemency 
and victor Yo 


Funn . 8 . : : 
* — 


Aſſociation 


«and character 


«of Maximian, 
. D. 286. 


April I. 


hs eſteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate maſter. The N 
diſcerning judgment of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Carus, had 
filled the ſeveral departments of the ſtate and army with officers of 
approved merit, whoſe removal would have injured the public ſer- 


duct, however, diſplayed to the Roman world the faireſt proſpect 
of che new. reign, and the emperor affected to confirm this favour- 
able prepoſſeſſion, by declaring, that among all the virtues of his 


phileſaphy gf Marcus Antoninus. eth ierten 6 903 


ke beſtowed at firſt bande of Cæſar, and after wards that of ene e #16 


of a very different nature from thoſe of his admired predeceſſor. .co Y 
inveſting a luxurious youth. with the honours of the purple, Marcus” 
had diſchargeda debtof private gratitude, at the expence;indeed;of the” 
| happineſs of the ſtate. By aſſociating a friend and a fellowifoldier to 


vided for the defence both of the Eaſt and of the Weſt. 


Ignorant of letters ?, careleſs of laws, the ruſtieity of his appear- 
.ance and manners ſtill betrayed in the moſt elevated fortune the 
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ON A 
lives, the Bales, 400 the Abit of his eren and even 
continued in their reſpective ſtations the greater number of the ſer- 
vants of Carinus *. It is not improbable that "motives of priidetice” 
might aſſiſt the humanity of the artful Dalmatian 4 of theſe ſer" 


vants, many had purchaſed his favour by ſecret treuchery; ; in Others, 


vice; withou t promoting the intereſt of the ſucceſſor! Such à con- 


predeceſſors, he was the moſt ambitious of imitating the n 


The firſt conſiderable action of his reign, ſeemed to evince his 
ſincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, 
he gave himſelf a e gue in the perſon of Maximian, on Whom 


But the motives of his conduct, as well as the object of his choi 


the labours of government, Diocletian, in a time of publie danger, pro- 


Maximian 
was born a peaſant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium. 


meanneſs of his extraction. War was the only art which he pro- 
feſſed. In a long courſe of ſervice, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
every frontier of che empire; and though ** uy talents were 

| | formed 


1 
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Wird to obey rathes. than to ies; though, perhaps, he never 
attained. the {kill of a conſummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, conſtancy, and experience, of executing the moſt' arduous 
undertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian leſs uſeful to his” 
benefactor. Inſenſible to pity, and fearlefs of conſequences, he 
was the ready inſtrument of every act of cruelty which the policy 
of that artful prince might at once ſuggeſt and diſelaim. As ſoon 
as a bloody ſacrifiee had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by. his ſeaſonable interceſſion, ſaved: the remaining few” 
whom he had never deſigned to puniſh, gently cenſured the ſeverity 
of his ſtern colleague, and enjoyed the compariſon of a golden and 
an iron age, which was univerſally applied to their oppofſte maxims f 
of government. Notwithſtanding the difference of their characters, 
the two emperors maintained, on the throne, that friendſhip which 
they had contracted in a private ſtation. The haughty turbulent 
ſpirit of Maximian, ſo fatal afterwards to himſelf and to the 
public peace, was accuſtomed to reſpect the genius of Diocletian, 
and. confeſſed the aſeendant af reaſon over brutal vielenee . Frem 
a motive either of pride or ſuperſtition, the two emperors aſſumed 
the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. Whilſt the 
motion of the world (ſuch was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all -ſeeing wiſdom of Jupiter, n 
arm of Hercules purged the earth of monſters and tyrantsꝰ. 


{> &# ; 
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But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was Adkmdestd to Aſſociatiom of 


two Cæſars, 


| ſuſtain the weight of the public adminiſtration, I he prudence of Dio- Galerius and 


Co nſtantius. 


cletian diſcovered, that the empire, aſſailed on every ſide by the barba- a. D 


rians, required -· on every ſide the preſence of a great army, and of an March 


emperor... With this view be reſolved. once more to divide his unwieldy 
power, and with the inferior title of Caſars, to confer on two generals 
of approved merit an equal ſhare of the ſovereign authority. Ga- 
lerius, ſurnamed Armentarius, from his! original profeſſion of a 
herdſman, and. Conſtantius, Who from bis pale complexion had 
| 7 acquired 


. 292. 
| 1 9 
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Departments 
and harmony 
of the four 
princes, 
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acquired the denomination of Chlorus , were the two perſons 


inveſted with the ſecond honours of the imperial purple. In 
deſcribing the country, extraction, and manners of Herculius, we 


have already delineated thoſe of Galerius, who was often, and not 


improperly, ſtyled the younger Maximian, though, in many in- 


ſtances both of virtue and ability, he appears ſuperior to the elder. 


The birth of Conſtantius was leſs obſcure than that of his colleagues, 


Eutropius, his father, was one of the moſt conſiderable nobles of 
Dardania, and his mother was the niece of the emperor Claudius 


Although the youth of Conſtantius had been ſpent in arms, be 


poſſeſſed a mild and amiable diſpoſition, and the popular voice had 
long ſince acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at laſt 


_ attained, To ſtrengthen the bonds of political, by thoſe of domeſtic 
union, each of the emperors aſſumed the character of a father to 
one of the Cæſars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 
ſtantius; and each obliging them to repudiate their former wives, 


beftowed his daughter in marriage on his adopted ſon . Theſe 


four princes diſtributed among themſelves the wide extent of the 


Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, Spain '*, and Britain, was 
entruſted to Conſtantius : Galerius was ſtationed on the banks of 


the Danube, as the ſafeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and 


Africa were conſidered as the department of Maximian, and for his 
peculiar portion, Diocletian reſerved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich 


countries of Aſia. Every one was ſovereign within his own juriſ- 


diction; but their united authority extended over the whole mo- 
narchy; and each of them was prepared to aſſiſt his colleagues with 


his counſels or preſence. The Cæſars, in their exalted rank, revered 


the majeſty of .the emperors, and the three younger princes in- 


variably acknowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, the com- 


mon parent of their fortunes. The ſuſpicious jealoufy of power 
found not any place among them; and the ſingular happineſs of 
their union, has been compared to a chorus of muſic, whoſe har- 
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mony was regulated 480 maintained wat the ſkilful hand of che firſt. 
artiſt 8 


36 I 


* 
* 


Tui, important meaſure was not carried into execution, till about Series of 


ſix years after the aſſociation of Maximian, and that interval of time 
had not been deſtitute of memorable incidents. But we have pre- 
ferred, for the ſake of perſpicuity, firſt to deſcribe the more perfect 
form of Diocletian's government, and afterwards to relate the 


actions of his reign, following rather the natural order of the 
events, than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. T 


The firſt exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in a few 


words by our imperfect writers, deſerves, from its ſingularity, to 
be recorded in a hiſtory of human manners. He ſuppreſſed the 
peaſants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of Bagaudæ **, had 


riſen in a general inſurrection ; very ſimilar to thoſe, which in the 


fourteenth century ſucceſſively afflicted both France and England *. 
It ſhould ſeem, that very many of thoſe inſtitutions, referred by an 


eaſy ſolution to the feudal ſyſtem, are derived from the Celtic bar- 


barians. When Cæſar ſubdued the Gauls, that great nation was 
already divided into three orders of men; the clergy, the nobility, 
and the common people. 
ſecond by arms, but the third and laſt was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. 
beians, oppreſſed by debt or apprehenſive of injuries, to implore the 
protection of ſome powerful chief, who acquired over their perſons 
and property, the ſame abſolute rights as ne the Greeks and 
Romans, a maſter exerciſed over his ſlaves 
of the nation was gradually reduced into a Nate of ſervitude ; com- 
pelled to perpetual labour on the eſtates of the Gallic nobles, and 
confined to the ſoil, either by the real weight of fetters, or by the 
no leſs cruel and forcible reſtraints of the laws. 


The firſt governed by ſuperſtition, the 


The greateſt part 


events. 


A. D. 237. 
State of the 
peaſants of 


Gaul. 


It was very natural for the Ple- 


During the long 


ſeries of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus 


to that of Diocletian, the condition of theſe ſervile peaſants was 


VoL. I. E F 
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Their rebel - 
lion 


and chaſtiſe- 
ment. | 


5 ticulars of tb 


principal leaders Alianus and Amandus were Chriſtians“, or to 
inſinuate, that the rebellion,” as it happened in the time: of 
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peculiarly: miſerable; and they experienced at once the complicutec 
tyranny of their maſters, on the We of che nen and of 
the officers of the revenue 11 


Their patience eee oked into defpair.” On every fide 
they roſe in multitudes, - armed with ruſtic weapons; and witfr 
irreſiſtible fury. The ploughman became a foot ſoldier, the ſſiep- 
herd mounted on horſeback, the deſerted villages and open towns 
were abandoned to the flames, and the ravages of the peafants 
equalled thoſe of the fierceſt barbarians . They aſſerted the natural - 


rights of menu but they aſſerted thoſe rights with the moſt ſavage 


eruelty. The Gallic nobles juſtly dreading their revenge, either 
took refuge in the fortified cities, - or fled from the wild ſcene of 
anarchy. Tbe peaſants reigned without eontroul; and two of their 
maſt daring leaders had the folly and raſhneſs to aſſume the im- 


perial ornaments. Their power ſoon expired at the approach of 
the legions: The ſtrength of union and diſcipline obtained an eaſy 
victory over a licentious and divided multitude **.. A ſevere re- 


taliation was inflicted on the peafants who were found in arms; 


the affrighted remnant returned to their reſpective habitations, and 
their unſuceeſsful effort for freedom ſerved only to confirm their 


ſlavery. So ſtrong and uniform is the current of popular paſſions,. 
that we may venture, from very ſcanty materials, to relate the par- 
lis war; but we are not diſpoſed to believe that the 


Luther, was occaſioned: by the abuſe: of thoſe benevolent principles 


A, D. 2 $7, 


Revolt of Ca- 


rauſius in 
Britain. 


of Chriſtianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind; 


Maximian had no fooner recovered Gaul from the hands of the 
peaſants; than he. loſt Britain by the uſurpation of Carauſius- 


Ever ſince the ſucceſsful raſſineſs of the Franks under the reign of 


Prebus. heir daring countrymen had eonſtructed ſquadrons of light 
brigantines. 1nzwhicho. — — the provinces 
1 adjacent 
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adjacent to the ocean. To. repel their -deſultory incurſions, it 


was found neceſſary : to create a naval power; and the judicious 


meaſure was punſued wih prudence and vigour. Geſſoriacum or 
Boulogne, in the narrow ſtreights of the Britiſn channel, was 


choſen by the emperor for the ſtation of the Roman fleet; and the 


command of ät was intruſted to Carauſius, a Menapian of the 
meaneſt origin **, but who had long ſignalized his ſbill as a pilot, 
and his valonr as a ſoldier. The integrity of the nem admital 
correſponded not with his abilities. When the eee 


failed from their awa harbours, he connived at their paſſage, but 


he diligently intercepted their return, und appropriated to his own 


uſe an ample ſhare of the ſpoil which they had acquired. The 
wealth of Carauſius was, O this occaſion, "very juſtly conſidered 
as an evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had already given orders 
for his death. But the crafty Menapian foreſaw and prevented the 


ſeverity of the-emperor. By his liberality he had attached to his 


Fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and ſecured the barbarians 
in his intereſt. From the port of Boulogne he ſailed over to Brit ain, 


perſuaded the legion, and the auxiliaries which guarded that iſlands 


to embrace his party, and boldly aſſuming, with the imperial 
purple, the title of 8 defied the e and the a arms a his { 


injured ſovereign **, 

When Britain was thus diſmembered from the ends) its im- 
portance was ſenſibly felt, and its loſs ſincerely lamented. The 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble 


iſland, provided on every {ide with convenient harbours; the tem- 
perature af the elimate, and the fertility of the ſoil, alike adapted 


fot the production of corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded; its rich paſtures covered with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild beaſts or venomous ſerpents. 
Above all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of 
ws whilſt ep oonfeſſed, that ſuch a province well deſerved to 
TH A a a 2 become 
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become the ſeat of an independent monarchy *7. During the ſpace 
; of ſeven years, it was poſſeſſed by Carauſius ; and fortune con- 
tinued propitious to a rebellion, ſupported with courage and ability. 
The Britiſh emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions againſt 
the Caledonians of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of ſkilful artiſts, and diſplayed, on a variety of coins 
4 that are till extant, his taſte and opulence. Born on the confines 
| of the Franks, he courted the friendſhip of that. formidable people, 
by the flattering imitation of their dreſs and manners. The 
braveſt of their youth he enliſted among his land or ſea forces; Y 
and in return for their uſeful alliance, he communicated to the 
barbarians, the dangerous knowledge of military and naval arts. 
Carauſius ſtill preſerved the poſſeſſion of Boulogne and the ad- 
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; jacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, com- 
N manded the mouths of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the 
= coaſts of the ocean, and diffuſed beyond the columns of Hercules the 


terror of his name. Under his command, Britain, deftined in a 
Future age, to obtain the empire of the ſea, already aſſumed its 
: natural and reſpectable ſtation of a maritime pomer””.. ©: 
3 By ſeizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carauſius 7 deprived his 
3 maſter of the means of purſuit and revenge. And when, after a 
1ors. vaſt expence of time and labour, a new armament was launched 
into the water , the imperial troops, unaccuſtomed to that element, 
were eaſily baffled and defeated by the veteran ſailors of the 
uſurper. This diſappointed effort was ſoon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who juſtly dreaded 
the enterpriſing ſpirit of Carauſius, reſigned to him the ſovereignty 
of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious ſervant to a 
participation of the imperial honours . But the adoption of the 
two Cæſars reſtored new vigour to the 3 arms; and while the 
Rhine was guarded by the preſence of Maximian, his brave aſ- 


ſociate Conſtantius, aſſumed the conduct of the Britiſh war. His 
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firſt enterpriſe was againſt the important place of Boulogne. A 
ſtupendous mole, raiſed acroſs the entrance of the harbour, inter- 
cepted all hopes of relief. The town ſurrendered after an ob- A. D. 292. 
ſtinate defence; and a conſiderable part of the naval ſtrength of 
Carauſius fell into the hands of the beſiegers. | During A 
years, which Conſtantius employed i in preparing a fleet adequate to 
the conqueſt of Britain, he ſecured the coaſt of Gaul, invaded the | 
country of the Franks, and deprived the ps of the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe powerful: allies. | 
Before the preparations were finiſhed, Conftantius recethel Me A. D. 2946 
His death. 
intelligence of the tyrant's death, and it was conſidered as a ire 
preſage of the approaching victory. The ſervants of Carauſius 
imitated the example of treaſon, which he had given, He was 
murdered by his firſt miniſter Allectus, and the aſſaſſin ſucceeded to 
his p power and to his danger. But he poſſeſſed not equal abilities 
either to exerciſe the one, or to repel the other. He beheld, with 
anxious terror, the oppoſite ſhores of the continent, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and with veſſels; for Conſtantius had very 
prudently divided his forces, that he might likewiſe divide the at- 
tention and reſiſtance of the enemy. The attack was at length A. D. 296. 


made by the principal ſquadron, which, under the command of the —— 3 


præfect Aſelepiodotus, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, had been — 
aſſembled in the mouth of the Seine. 80 imperfect i in thoſe times 
was the art of navigation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to ſet ſail with a ſide wind,. 
and on a ſtormy day. The weather proved favourable to their 
enterpriſe. Under the cover of a thick fog, they eſcaped the fleet 
of Allectus, which had been ſtationed off the Iſle of Wight to 
receive them, landed in ſafety on ſome part of the weſtern coaſt; 
and convinced the Britons, that a ſuperiority of naval ſtrength will | 


not always protect their country from a foreign invaſion. Aſ- 
clepiodotus had no ſooner diſembarked the imperial troops, than he 
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Which, after a ſeparation of ten years, reſtored Britain to the body ; 


Defence of 


the frontiers, 


Fortifications. 


the deſcent of a new enemy required | his immediate Preſence in the 


| that he encountered the whole force of the prefect with a ſmall 
body of haraſſed and diſhearteped troops. The engagement was 


battle, - 8 it has often happened, decided the fate of this . great 
| ed. and when Conſtantius landed on the ſhotes of Kent, he 


Pline, he incurſions /;of the Scots or Iriſh could never materially 
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ſet fire to his ſhips; and as the expedition proved fortunate, his 
heroic conduct Was univerſally admired. The uſurper had poſted 
himſelf near London, to expe e& the formidable attack of Con- 
ſtanti 98, who commanded | in perſon the fleet of Boulogne; but 


weſt. He performed that long, march in ſo precipitate a manner, 


ſoon terminated by the total defeat and death of AlleQus ; a ſingle 


found them covered with obedient ſubjects. Their acclamations ; 
were. loud and unanimous; and the virtues, of the conqueror may 
induce us to believe, that they ſincerely rejoiced in a revolution, 


of the Roman empire 
Britain! had none but domeſtic enemies to dread ; eds as long as 
the governors preſerved their fidelity, and the yroops their diſci- 


affect the ſafety of the province. The peace of the continent, and 
the defence of the great rivers which bounded the empire, were ob- 
jects of far greater difficulty and importance. The policy of Dio- 
cletian, which inspired the councils of his affociates, provided for 
the public tranquillity, by encouraging a ſpirit of diſſenſion among 
the barbarians,” and by ſtrengthening the fortifications of the 
Roman limit. 1n the Eaſt he fixed a line of camps from Egypt to 
the Perſian dominions, and, for every camp, he inftityted' an 
adequate number. of ſtatignary troops, commanded by their reſp be. 
tive officers, and ſupplied with every kind of arms, from the new 15 
arlegals which he had tormed at Antioch, Emeſa, and Damaſcus og 
Nor Was the Precaution of the emperor leſs watchful againſt we 
al en 2 valour c“ the barbarians of Europe, From the mouth. 


of 
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of the Rhine to that of che Danube, the ancient Kampe, towns. 
and citadels, were diligently re-eſtabliſhed, and i in the moſt expoſed: 
places, new ones were ſkilfully conſtructed; the ſtricteſt vigilance” 
was introduced among the garriſons of the frontier, and every 
expedient was practiſed that could render the long chain of for- 
tifications firm and impenetrable . A barrier ſo reſpectable was 
ſeldom violated, and the barbarians often turned againſt each other 
their diſappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals; the Gepidte, Pate of 
the Burgundians, the Alemanni, waſted' each other's 8 ſtrength by - rians. 
deſtructive hoſtilities, and whoſoever vanquiſhed, they aher F 
the enemies of Rome. The ſubjects of Diocletian enjoyed tlie 
bloody ſpectacle, and congratulated each other, that the miſchiefs” 
of civil war were now experienced only by the barbarians . 
Notwithſtatiding the policy of Diocletian, it was impoſſible tb Condokt of 
maintain an e and undiſturbed r bernd a . of 2 
times Ale Derbärlant lupe their domeftie Abtei ities, i the 
vigilance' of the garriſons ſometimes p gave a paſſage to their Rrength. 1 
er dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invade ed, Diocletian' 
conducted himſelf with that calm dignity which he always affected 
or poſſeſſed; reſerved his preſence for ſuch occaſions as were IVY 
of his interpolition, never expoſed his perſon or reputation to any 
unneceſſary danger, enſured his ſucceſs by every means that pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, and diſplayed, with oſtentation, the conſe- 53 
quetices, of his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, and 
more doubtful” event, he employed the rough valour of Maximian, 
and that faithful ſoldier was content to aſcribe his Own victories to 
the wiſe counſels and auſpicious influence of his benefactor. But cod the 
after the adoption of the two Cæſars, the emperors themſelves, re- 
tiring to a leſs laborious Tcene' of action, devolved. on their adopted” 
fons the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine; The vigilant 


Galerius was” never reduced to the 8 ty of e i e 
of: 
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rians. 
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of barbarians on the Roman territory The brave and active 


Conſtantius delivered Gaul from a very furious inroad | of. | the 
Alemanni ; ; and his, victories of Langres and Vindonilfa appear 
to have been actions of conſiderable danger and merit. As he tra- 
verſed the open country with a feeble guard, he was encompaſſed 


on a ſudden by the ſuperior multitude of the enemy. He retreated 
with difficulty towards Langres; but, in the general conſternation, 
the citizens refuſed to open their gates, and the wounded prince 


was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But on the 
news of his diſtreſs, the Roman troops haſtened from all ſides to 


his relief, and before the evening he had ſatisfied Bis honour and 


revenge by the ſlaughter of ſix thouſand Alemanni **, From the 
monuments of thoſe times, the memory of ſeveral 1 victories 


over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might poſſibly be 
collected; but the tedious ſearch would not be rewarded either with 


amuſement or with inſtruction. 


The conduct which the emperor Probus had adoored 5 in the diſ- 
poſal of the vanquiſhed, was imitated by Diocletian and his aſſo- 


ciates. The - captive barbarians, exchanging death for ſlavery, 


were diſtributed among the provincials, and aſſigned to thoſe diſtricts 
(in Gaul, the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 


Langres, and Troyes, are particularly ſpecified *”) which had been 


depopulated by the calamities of war. They were uſefully em- 
ployed as ſhepherds and huſbandmen, but were denied the exerciſe of 
arms, except when 1t was found expedient to enrol them in the 
military ſervice, Nor did the emperors refuſe the property of lands, 
with a leſs ſervile tenure, to ſuch of the barbarians as ſolicited 


the protection of Rome. They granted a ſettlement to ſeveral ; 
| colonies of the Carpi, the Baſtarnz, and the Sarmatians; and, by a 


dangerous indulgence, permitted them in ſome meaſure to retain 
their, national manners and independence Among the pro- 


vincials, it was a ſubject of flattering exultation, that the barbarian, 
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ſo lately an object of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their 


cattle to the neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the 
public plenty. They congratulated their maſters on the powerful 
acceſſion of ſubjects and ſoldiers ; but they forgot to obſerve,” that 


multitudes of ſecret enemies, inſolent from favour, or "deſperate 
from oppreſſion, were introduced into the heart of the « empire 225 

While the Cæſars exerciſed their valour on the bank of the Rhine 
and Danube, the preſence of the emperors was required on the 
ſouthern confines of the Roman world. From the Nile to Mount 


Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Mooriſh nations 


iſſued from their deſerts to invade the peaceful provinces ®, Julian 
had aſſumed the purple at Carthage“. Achilleus at Alexandria, 


and even the Blemmyes, renewed or rather continued their in- 
curſions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circumſtances have 


been preſerved of the exploits of Maximian in the weſtern parts of 
Africa; but it appears by the event, that the progreſs of his arms 


was rapid and deciſive, that he vanquiſhed the fierceſt barbarians of 


Mauritania, and that he removed them from the mountains, 
| whoſe inacceſſible ſtrength had inſpired their inhabitants with a law- 
leſs confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and vio- 
lence “. Diocletian, on his fide, opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the bete of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts which conveyed 
the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that immenſe city“, 
and rendering his camp impregnable to the ſallies of the beſieged 
multitude, he puſhed his reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. 
After a ſiege of eight months, Alexandria, waſted by the ſword 
and by fire, implored the clemency of the conqueror; but it ex- 
perienced the full extent of his ſeverity. Many thouſands of the 
citizens periſhed in a promiſcuous laughter, and there were few 
obnoxious perſons in Egypt who eſcaped a ſentence either of death 
or atleaſt of exile “. The fate of Bufiris and of Coptos was till 
more melancholy than chat of Alexandria; thoſe ptoud cities, the 
Vox. I. B b b former 


Wars of Africa 
and Egypt. 


A. D. 296. 
Conduct of 
Diocletian in 


Egypt. 
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former diſtinguiſhed by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the paſſage 
of the Indian trade, were utterly deſtroyed by the arms and by the 
ſevere order of Diocletian *. The character of the Egyptian nation, 
inſenſible to kindneſs, but extremely ſuſceptible of fear, could alone 


juſtify this exceſſive rigour. The ſeditions of Alexandria had often 


affected the tranquillity and ſubſiſtence of Rome itſelf. Since the 
uſurpation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, inceſſantly 
relapſing into rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the ſavages 
of Xthiopia, The numbers of the Blemmyes, ſcattered between the 


iſland of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconſiderable, their 
diſpoſition was unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffenſive“. 


Yet in the public diſorders theſe barbarians, whom antiquity, ſhocked 
with the deformity of their figure, had almoſt excluded from the 
human ſpecies, preſumed to rank themſelves among the enemies of 
Rome. Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; 
and while the attention of the ſtate was engaged in more ſerious 
wars, their vexatious inroads might again haraſs the repoſe of the 
province. With a view of oppoſing to the Blemmyes a ſuitable 


_ adverſary, Diocletian perſuaded the Nobatæ, or people of Nubia, 
to remove from their ancient habitations in the deſerts of Lybia, 


and reſigned to them an extenſive but unprofitable territory above 


Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the ſtipulation, that they 


ſhould ever reſpect and guard the frontier of the empire. The 


treaty long ſubliſted ; and till the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in- 


troduced ftricter notions of religious worſhip, it was annually ra- 
tified by a ſolemn ſacrifice in the iſle of Elephantine, in which 


the Romans, as well as. the barbarians, adored the {ame viſible or 
inviſible powers of the univerſe ©. 


At the ſame time that Diocletian chaſtiſed the paſt crimes of the 


| Epe, he provided for their future ſafety and happineſs by 


many wiſe regulations which were confirmed and enforced under the 


ſucceeding reigns *f. One very remarkable edit, which he pub- 


liſhed, 


OF THE /ROMAN EMPIRE. 
klbincad bf being colidenned ap ths effolt of jealous tyranny; 


deſerves to be applauded as an act of prudence and humanity. He chymy. 


cauſed! à diligent inquiry to be made * for all the ancient books 
which treated of the admirable art of making gold and ſilver, 
« and without pity committed them to the flames; apprehenſive, 
« as we are afſured, leſt the opulence of the Egyptians ſhould in- 
« ſpire them with confidence to rebel againſt the empire 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valuable 
art, far from extinguiſhing the memory, he would have converted 
the operation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is much 
more likely that his good ſenſe diſcovered to him the folly of ſuch 
magnificent pretenſions, and that he was deſirous of preſerving the 
reaſon and fortunes of his ſubjects from the miſchievous purſuit. 
It may be remarked, that theſe ancient books, ſo liberally aſeribed 
to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds 
of more recent adepts. 
uſe or to the abuſe of chymiſtry. In that immenſe regiſter, where 
Pliny has depoſited the diſcoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 


Sa 55 


But 


The Greeks were inattentive either to the 
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He ſuppreſſes 
books of al- 


Novelty 
progreſs 
that art. 


kind, there is not the leaſt mention of the tranſmutation of metals; =. 


and the perſecution of Diocletian is the firſt authentic event in the 
hiſtory of alchymy. The conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabs diffuſed 
that vain ſcience over the globe. Congenial to the avarice of the 
buman heart, it was ſtudied in China as in Europe, with equal 
eagerneſs, and with equal ſucceſs. 


The darkneſs of the middle 


ages enſured a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, and 


the revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and ſuggeſted 
more ſpecious arts of deception. Philoſophy, with the aid of expe- 


rience, has at length baniſhed the ſtudy of alchymy; and the pre- 


ſent age, however deſirous of riches, is content to ſeek ther by the 
humbler means of commerce and induſtry *'. 


The reduQtion of Egypt was immediately followed by the * The Pera 


war. It was reſerved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquiſh that 
B b b 2 powerful 


War. 


and 
of 
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powerful nation, and to force a confeſſion from the ſucceſſors of 
Artaxerxes, of the ſuperior majeſty of the Roman empire. 

Me have obferved, under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia 
was ſubdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Perhans, and rhat 


after the aſſaſſination of Choſroes, his ſon Tiridates, the infant heir 


of the monarchy, was ſaved by the fidelity of his friends, and 
educated under the protection of the emperors. Tiridates derivetl 


from his exile ſuch advantages as he could never have obtained on 
the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of adverſity; of man- 
kind, and of the Roman diſcipline. He ſignalized his youth by 


deeds of valour, and diſplayed a matchleſs dexterity, as well as 


A. D. 282. 


A. D. 286. 
His reſtora- 
tion to the 
throne of 


Armenia. 


ſtrength, in every martial exerciſe, and even in the leſs honourable 
conteſts of the Olympian games. Thoſe qualities were more no- 


bly exerted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius *. That offi- 


cer, in the ſedition which occaſioned the death of Probus, was ex- 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger, and the enraged ſoldiers were 


forcing their way into his tent, when they were checked by the 
ſingle arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates 


contributed foon afterwards to his reſtoration. Licinius was in 


every ſtation the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit 


of Galerius, long before he was raiſed to the dignity of Cæſar, had 
been known and efteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that 


emperor's reign, Tiridates was inveſted with the kingdom of Ar- 


menia. The juſtice of the meaſure was not leſs evident than its 
expediency. It was time to reſcue from the uſurpation of the Per- 


fian monarch an important territory, which, ſince the reign of 
Nero, had been always granted. under the 6 we the 8 8 

to a younger branch of the houſe of Arſaces. 0 
When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of . ties: was 
received with an unfeigned tranſport of joy and loyalty. During 
twenty-ſix years, the country had experienced the real and imagi- 
nary hardſhips of a foreign yoke, The Perſian monarchs had 
. | 4 adorned 
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adorned their new conqueſt with magnificent buildings; but thoſe 
monuments were raiſed at the'expence; of, the people, and abhorred 


373 
State of the 
countr Ye 


as badges of ſlavery. The apprehenſion of a revolt had inſpired 


the moſt rigorous preeautions: oppreſſion. had been aggravated by 
| inſult, and the conſciouſneſs of the public hatred: had been produc- 
tive of every meaſure that could; render it ſtill more implacable. 
We have already remarked the intolerant ſpirit of the Magian re- 


ligion. The ſtatues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the ſacred 
images of the ſun aud moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the 


conqueror ; and the perpetual fue of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 


ferved upon an altar erected on the ſummit of mount Bagavan It 


was natural, that a people exaſperated by ſo many injuries, ſhould arm 
with zeal in the cauſe of their independence, their religion, and their 


he reditary ſovereign. The torrent bore down every obſtacle, and the 


Perſian garriſon. xetreated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia 
flew to the ſtandard of Tiridates, all alleging their paſt merit, 
offering their future ſervice, and ſoliciting from the new king thoſe 


Revolt of the 


people and 
nobles. 


honours and rewards from which they had been excluded with dif | 


dain under the foreign government. The of the army 

was beflowed on Artavaſdes, whoſe father had ſaved the infancy of 
Titidates, and whoſe family had been maſſacred for that generous 
action. The brother of Artavaſdes obtained the government of a 


province. One of the firſt military dignities was conferred on the 


Satrap Otas, a man of ſingular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
ſented to the king his ſiſter and a conſiderable treaſure, both of 
which, in a ſequeſtered fortreſs, Otas had preſerved from violation. 
Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally, whoſe fortunes are 
too remarkable to paſs unnoticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin 
was Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged his authority, had 


Story of 
Mamgo. 


encamped a very few years before on the ſkirts of the Chineſe em- | 


pire.*, which at that time extended as far as the neighbourhood. 
of Sogdiana . Having incurred the diſpleaſure of his maſter, 
| Mamgo, 
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Mam go, with his followers, retired to the banks of the Oxus, and 
implored the protection of Sapor. The emperor of China claimed 


the fugitive, and alleged the rights of ſovereignty. The Perſian 


monarch pleaded the laws of hoſpitality, and with ſome difficulty 
avoided a war, by the promiſe that he would baniſh Mamgo to the 


uttermoſt parts of the Weſt ; a puniſhment, as he deſcribed it, not 


leſs dreadful than death itſelf. Armenia was choſen for the place 
of exile, and a large diſtrict was aſſigned to the Scythian horde, on 


which they might feed their flocks and herds, and remove their en- 


campment from one place to another, according to the different 
ſeaſons of the year. They were employed to repel the invaſion of 
Tiridates; but their leader, after weighing the obligations and in- 


juries which he had received from the Perſian monarch, reſolved to 


abandon his party. The Armenian prince, who was well acquainted 


with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, treated him with diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſpect; and by admitting him into his confidence, ac- 


quired a brave and faithful ſervant, who contributed very effectually 
to his reſtoration **, - 95 1 PF 
For'a while, 8 n to ase, the enterpriſing valour of 
Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family and coun- 
try from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the proſecution of his 
revenge he carried his arms, or at leaſt his incurſions, into the heart 
of Aſſyria. The hiſtorian, who has preſerved the name of Tiridates 
from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthuſiaſm, his 
perſonal proweſs; and, in the true ſpirit of eaſtern romance, de- 
ſcribes the giants and the elephants that fell beneath his invincible arm. 
It is from other information that we diſcover the diſtracted ſtate of the 
Perſian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia was indebted for 
ſome part of his advantages. The throne was diſputed by the am- 


bition of contending brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting without 


ſucceſs the ſtrength of his own party, had recourſe to the dangerous 
nee of the barbarians who inhabited the banks of the Caſpian 
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Sea. The civil war was, however, ſoon terminated, either by a vic- 
tory or by a reconciliation ; and Narſes, who was univerſally acknow- 


ledged a king of Perſia, directed his whole force againſt the foreign 


enemy. The conteſt then became too unequal ; 
the hero able to withſtand the power of the monarch. Tiridates, a 
ſecond time expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more took 


* nor was the valour of 


refuge in the court of the emperors. Narſes ſoon re-eſtabliſhed his 
authority in the revolted province; and loudly complaining of the 
protection afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, png 


to the conqueſt of the Eaſt ©*, 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the emperors to deſert 
the cauſe of the Armenian king, and it was reſolved to exert the 
force of the empire in the Perſian war. Diocletian, with the calm 
dignity which he uniformly affected, fixed his own ſtation 1 in the 
city of Pong: from whence he prepared and directed the military 
operations. 
trepid valour of Galerius, who, for that important purpoſe, was re- 
moved from the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Euphrates. 
The armies ſoon encountered each other in the plains of Meſopo- 
tamia, and two battles were fought with various and doubtful ſuc- 


ceſs : but the third engagement was of a more deciſive nature; and 


the Roman army received a total overthrow, which is attributed to 
the raſhneſs of Galerius, who, with an e of troops, 
attacked the innumerable hoſt of the Perſians *t But the conſider- 
ation of the country that was the ſcene of . may ſuggeſt ano- 
ther reaſon for his defeat. The ſame ground on which Galerius 
was vanquiſhed, had been rendered memorable by the death of 
Craſſus, and the laughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more 
than ſixty miles, which extended from the hills of Carræ to the 
Euphrates ; a ſmooth and barren ſurface of ſandy deſert, without a 


hillock, without a tree, and without a ſpring of freſh water 1 The 


* er of the Romans, fainting with heat and thirſt, could: 
neither: 
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The conduct of the legions was intruſted to the in- 


Defeat of 
Galerius. 
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His reception 
by Diocletian, 
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neither hope for victory if they preſerved their ranks, nor break their 


ranks without expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent danger, In 
this fituation they were gradually encompaſſed by the ſuperior num- 


bers, haraſſed by the rapid evolutions, and deſtroyed by the arrows of 


thebarbarian cavalry. The king of Armenia had ſignalized his valour 
in the battle, and acquired perſonal glory by the public misfortune, 


He was purſued as far as the Euphrates; his horſe was wounded, and 
it appeared impoſſible for him to eſcape the victorious enemy. In this 
extremity Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he ſaw before 
him: he diſmounted and plunged into the ſtream. His armour was 


heavy, the river very deep, and in thoſe parts at leaſt half a mile in 
breadth **; yet ſuch was his ſtrength and dexterity, that he reached 
in ſafety the oppoſite bank . With regard to the Roman gene- 
ral, we are ignorant of the circumſtances of his eſcape ; but when 
he returned to Antioch, Diocletian received him, not with the ten- 


derneſs of a friend and colleague, but with the indignation of an 


offended ſovereign. The haughtieſt of men, clothed in his purple, 


but humbled by the ſenſe of his fault and misfortune, was obliged 


to follow the emperor” s chariot above a mile l and to exhibit, 


before the whole court, the ſpeQacle of his diſgrace 5 


Second cam - 
Paign of Ga- 
lerius. 


As foon as Diocletian had indulged his private Ali, and 
aflerted the majeſty of ſupreme power, he yielded to the fubmiſſive 
entreatics of the Cæſar, and permitted him t to retrieve his own honour 
as well as that of the Roman arms, In the room of the unwarlike : 
troops of Aſia, which had moſt probably ſerved in the firſt expe- 
dition, a ſecond army was drawn from the veterans and new levies 
of the IIlyrian frontier, and a conſiderable body of Gothic auxili- 
aries were taken into the imperial pay. At the head of a choſen | 
army « of twenty-five thouſand meti, Galerius a again paſſed the Eu- 
Phrates ; but, inftead of expoſing his legions in the open plains of 


Meſopotamia, he advaneed through the mountains of Armenia, 
TI where Us found the inhabitants devoted to his cauſe, and the country 


as 
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as favourable to the 9 of infantry, as it was inconvenient 


for the motions. of cavalry v. Adyerſity, had confirmed che Ro- 


man diſcipline, whilſt the barbarians, elated by ſucceſs, were become 
ſo negligent and remiſs, that in the moment when they leaſt ex- 
pected it, they were ſurpriſed by the active conduct of Galerius, 


who, attended only by two horſemen, had with his own eyes ſeeretly | 


examined the ſtate and poſition of their camp. A ſurpriſe, eſpecially 


in the night-time, was for the moſt part fatal to a Perſian army. 


« Their horſes were tied, and generally ſhackled, to prevent their run- 
ning away; and if an alarm happened, a Perſian had his houſing to 
cc fix, his horſe to bridle, and his corſlet to put on, before he could 
„ mount 71.“ On the occaſion, the impetuous attack of Galerius 
ſpread Ader and diſmay over the camp of the barbarians. A 


ſlight reſiſtance was followed by a dreadful carnage, and in the 


general confuſion, the wounded monarch (for Narſes commanded 


His victory : 


his, armies in perſon) fled towards the deſerts of Media. His 
ſumptuous tents, and thoſe of his Satraps, afforded an immenſe 


booty to the conqueror; and an incident is mentioned, which 


proves the ruſtic but martial ignorance of the legions in the elegant : 


ſuperfluities of life. A. bag of ſhining leather filled with. pearls, 


fell into the hands of a private ſoldier; he carefully preſerved the 


bag, but he threw away its contents, judging, that whatever was of 


no uſe could not poſſibly be of any value. The principal loſs 10 his royal 


captives. 


of Narſes was of a much more affecting nature. Several of his 


and behaviour 


wives, his ſiſters, and children, who had attended the army, were 


made captives in the defeat. But though the character of Ga- 


lerius had in general very little affinity with that of Alexander, 


he imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour of the Ma- 


cedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives and children 


of Narſes were protected from violence and rapine, conveyed 


to a place of ſafety, and treated with every mark of reſpect and 


Vox. I. | M48 „ 
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Yenderiele, that whe due from a generous „ their 8 their 
Tek, and their royal dignity 77. 
"Wile the Baſt anxiouſly expected the — or OY grebt 


conteſt, the emperör Diochetian, Raving aſſembled in Syria a ftrong 


Army of obſervation, difpfayed from 4 diſtance the refources of 


the Rotran Joo And Yeferved Haar for any future emer- 
Sehey of the War. On the intelligence of the vict oty, he 


| Reſet to: advance towards the frontier ; with a view 


of moderating, by his preſence And Edtinfets, the Pride of Ga- 


lerius. The interview of the Roman princes at Niſibis, was 


accompanied with every exprelnion of reſpe& on 'ofie fide, and of 
eſteem on the other. It was in that ty that they ſoon afterwards. 


5 gave audience to the imbiflador of tire great king. The power, 


Speech of the 
Perſian am- 
baſſador, 


br at leaft the ſpirit, of Narſts, had been broken by his laft defeat ; 


and he conſidered an immediate peace, as the only means that could 


ſtop the progrefs of the Roman arms. He diſpatched Apharban, 


a ſervant who poſſeſſed his favour and confidence, with a com- 


taiffion to negotiate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever con- 


ditions the conqueror ſhould ir 


poſe. Apharban opened the 


conference by expreſſing his wiſtet's gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by ſoliciting the liberty of thoſe illuſ- 


trious cxptives. Hie celebrated the valour of Galerius without 


degrading the reputation of Narfes, and thought it no diſhonour to 


confeſs the ſuperiority of the victorious Cæſar, oyer a monarch who 


had ſurpaſſed in glory alt the princes of his race. Norwichſtanding 


the juftice of the Perſian cauſe, he was empowefed to ſubmit the 
preſent differences to the decifion of the emperors themſelves; 
convinced as he was, that, in the midſt of profperity, they would 


not be unmindful of the viciffitudes of fortune. Apharban con- 
cluded his diſcourſe in the ſtyle- of eaſtern allegory, by obſerving 


dat the . and. Perfian monarchies were the two eyes of the 
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world, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them ſhould be put gut. 

«© Tt well becomes the Perſians,” replied: Galerius with a trnnſanck 
of fury, which ſeemed to convulſe his whole frame, © it well be» 
« comes the Perſians to expatiate on the viciſſitudes of fortune, 


„and calmly to read us lectures on the virtues of moderation. 


Let them remember their own- moderation towards the unhappy 
« Valerian. They vanquiſhed him by fraud, they treated him 
© with indignity. They detained him till the laſt moment of 

« his life in ſhameful captivity, and after his death they expoſed 
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Anſwer of 
Galerius. 


e his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his tone, 


Galerius inſinuated to the ambaſſador, that it had never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a proſtrate enemy; and that, 
on this occafion, they ſhould conſult their own dignity, rather than 
the Perſian merit. He diſmiſſed Apharban with a hope, that 


Narſes would ſoon be informed on what conditions he might obtain, 
from the clemeney of the emperors, a laſting peace, and the 
reſtoration of his wives and children. In this conference we may 


diſcover the fierce paſſions of Galerius, as well as his deference to 
the ſuperior wiſdom and authority of Diocletian. The ambition. of 
the former graſped at the conqueſt of the Eaſt, and had. propoſed 


to reduce Perſia into the ſtate of a province. The prudence of the 


labs” who ans to the moderate. policy of — and the 


3 S+3 43 


ſucceſaful war fs an ak + + pen 75, | 
In Punſuance of | tpi momiſe, the. emperars ſon. afiraards 


Perſian court "bh 9 nal a. 4 the mains of peace, | 


he was received with every mark of politeneſs and. friendihip; 3 but, 


under the pretence of allowing him the neceſſary repoſe after 


Moderation 
of Diocletian, 


Concluſion 


ſo long a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred from day 


to day; and he attended the flow motions of the king, till at 
length he was admitted to his preſence, near the river Aſprudus, 
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in Media. The ſecret motive of Narſes in this delay; had been to 


dne . a dee l as r e rn un mee ee 


dienity. Three ERR ny aſſiſted at this important benftrenee, 
the miniſter Apharban; the præfect of the guards, and an officer 
who had commanded on the Armenian frontier“ . The firſt 


condition propoſed by the ambaſſador, is not at preſent of a very 
intelligible nature; that the city of Niſibis might be eſtabliſned 
for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we ſhould formerly have 
termedd it, for the ſtaple of trade between the two' empires. There 
is no difficulty in coneeiving the intention of the Romani- princes, 
to improve their revenue by ſome reſtraints upon commerce ; but 
as Niſthis was ſituated within their own dominions, and as they were 
maſters both of the imports and exports,” it ſhotild ſeem, that 


ſuch reſtraints were the objects of an internal law rather than of a 


foreign treaty. To render them more effectual, ſome ſtipulations 
were probably required on the ſide of the king of Perſia, which 


appeared ſo very repugnant either to his intereſt or to his dignity, that 


Narſes could not be perſuaded to ſubſeribe them. As this was the 


only article to which he refuſed his conſent, it was no longer in- 


and articles of 
the treaty. 


The Aboras 
fixed as the 
limit between 
the empites. 


ſiſted on; and the emperors either ſuffered the trade to flow in 
its natural channels, or contented themſelves with ſuch reſtrictions, 
as it depended on their own authority to eſtabliſh. | . 
As ſoon as this difficulty was removed, a ſolemn peace was 
concluded and ratified between the two nations. The conditions of 
a treaty fo glorious to the empire, and ſo neceſſary to Perſia, 
my feſerve a more A A1 attention, as | the _ of Rome 


Livin ther been terminated bbs ade or waged 80 
barbarians ignorant of the uſe of letters. I. The Aboras, or as it 
is called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary 
between the two monarchies . That river which riſes near the 


Tigris, was increaſed a few miles below Niſibis, by the little ſtream 


: of 


. 
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of the Mygdonius, paſſed under the walls of Singara, and fell 


into the "Euphrates at Circeſium, a frontier town, which, by the 
care of Diocletian, was very ſtrongly fortified”, Meſopotamia, the 
object of ſo many wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Perſians, 


by this treaty renounced all pretenſions to that great province. 
II. They relinquiſhed to the Romans five provinces beyond the 


Tigris ?%. Their ſituation formed a very uſeful barrier, and their 


natural ſtrength was ſoon improved by art and military ſkill. Four 
of theſe, to the north of the river, were diſtricts of obſcure! fame 


and inconſiderable extent ::-Intiline, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and-Mox- 
oene: but on the eaſt of the Tigris, the empire acquired the large 


and mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient ſeat of the 
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Ceſſion of five 
provinces 
beyond the 
Tigris. 


Carduchians, who preſerved for many ages their manly freedom in the 


heart of the deſpotic monarchies of Aſia, The ten thouſand Greeks 
traverſed their country, after a painful march, or rather engage- 


ment, of ſeven days; and it is confeſſed by their leader, in his 
incomparable relation of the retreat, that they ſuffered more from 


the arrows of the Carduchians, than from the power of the great 


king. Their poſterity, the Curds, with very little alteration 
either of name or manners, acknowledge the nominal ſovereignty of 
the Turkiſh ſultan. III. It 1 is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that Tiridates, 


the faithful ally of Rome, was reſtored to the throne of his fathers, 


and that the right of the imperial ſupremacy were fully aſſerted 
and ſecured. The limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 


: fortreſs of Sintha in Media, and this increaſe: of dominion was 


not ſo much an act of liberality as of juſtice, | Of the provinces 
already, mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four firſt had been 
diſmembered by the Parthians, from the crown of Armenia; and 
when the Romans acquired the poſſeſſi on of them, they Mpulated, 
at the expence of the uſurpers, an ample compenſation, which 
inveſted their ally with the extenſive and fertile country of Atropatene. 


"Is  principgl city, in the fame ſituation perhaps as the modern Tauris, 
was 
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Iberia. 
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was frequently honoured with the reſidence of Tiridates, and ay 


it ſometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build- 
ings and fortifications, the ſplendid capital of the Medes . IV, The 
country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and ſavage. But 


they were accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and they ſeparated from 
the empire barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than 


themſelves. The narrow defiles of Mount Caucaſus were in their 
hands, and it Was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapacious ſpirit 


| urged them to penetrate into the richer climates of the South“. 


Triumph of 
Diocletian 
and Maxi- 
mian. 

A. D. 303. 
November 20. 


The nomination of the kings of Iberia, which was reſigned by 
the Perſian monarch to the emperors, contributed to the ſtrength 
and ſecurity of the Roman power in Aſia *®, The Eaſt enjoyed 
a. profound tranquillity during forty. years; = the treaty be- 


tween the rival monarchies was ſtrictly obſerved, till the death of 


Tiridates ; when a new generation, animated with different views 
and different paſſions, ſucceeded to the government of the world; 
and the grandien of Narſes undertook a long and memorable war 


againſt the princes of the houſe of Conſtantine. 


The arduous work of reſcuing the diſtreſſed empire from Dum 
and barbarians had now been completely atchieved by a ſucceſſion. 
of Illyrian peaſants. As. ſoon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth 


year of his reign, he celebrated that memorable ra, as well as the 
ſucceſs of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph. Maxi- 


mian, the equal partner of his power, was his only companion in 
the glory of that day. The two Cæſars had fought and con- 


quered, but the merit of their exploits was aſcribed, according to the 


rigour of ancient maxims, to the auſpicious influence of their fathers 


and. emperors ** The triumph of Diocletian and Maximjan was 
leſs ns perhaps than thoſe of Aurelian and Probus, but it 
was dignified. by ſeveral circumſtances of ſuperior fame and good: 
fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
furniſhed their reſpective trophies; but the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


ornament 
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orbhament was of a more ſingular nature, a Perſian victory followed 
by an important eonqueſt. The. repreſentations of rivers, moun= 
tains, and provinces, were carried before the imperial ear. The 
images of the captive wives, ſiſters, and children of the great king, 
afforded a new and grateful ſpectacle to the vanity of the people. 
In the eyes of poſterity this triumph is remarkable, by a diſtinction 

of a leſs honourable kind. It was the laſt that Rome ever be- 


= 


held. Soon after this period, the emperors ceaſed to Ms a 
Rome ceaſed to be the capital of the empire. 
The ſpot on which Rome was founded, had been conſecrated Long ee 
by ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles, The preſenee rors from. 
of ſome god, or the memory of ſome hero, ſeemed to animate ze 
every part of the city, and the empire of the world had been 
promiſed to the Capitol. The native Romans felt and confeſſed 
the power of this agreeable illuſion. It was derived from their 
- anceſtors, had grown. up with their earlieſt habits of life, and was 
protected, in ſome meaſure, by the opinion of political utility. 
The form and the feat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor was it eſteemed poſſible to tranfport the one without 
deſtroying the other *?. But the ſovereiguty of the capital was 
gradually annihilated in the extent of conqueſt; the provinees roſe to 
the ſame level, and the vanquiſhed nations acquired the name 
and privileges, without imbibing tire partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period; however, the remains of the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and the inffuence of cuſtom, preſerved the dignity of 
Rome. The emperors, though perhaps of African or Ilyrian 
extraction, reſpected their adopted country, as the ſeat of their 
power, and the center of their extenſive dominions. The emer- 
gency of war very frequently required: their prefence- on the fron- 
tiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were the firſt Roman princes - 
who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary reſidence in the pro- 
vinces; and their — however it might ſuggeſted by private 
4 motives, 
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motives, was juſtified by very ſpecious conſiderations of policy, 
The court of the emperor of the Weſt was, for the moſt part, 


eſtabliſhed at Milan, whoſe ſituation, at the foot of the Alps, ap- 


peared far more convenient than that of Rome, for the important 
purpoſe of watching the motions of the barbarians of Germany. 


Milan ſoon aſſumed the ſplendour of an imperial city. The houſes 


are deſcribed as numerous and well built; the manners of the 


and Nicome- 
dia. 


people as poliſhed and liberal. A circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, 
baths, which bore the name of their founder Maximian; porticos 
adorned with ſtatues, and a double circumference of walls, con- 
tributed to the beauty of the new capital; nor did it ſeem op- 
preſſed even by the proximity of Rome . To rival the majeſty 
of Rome was the ambition likewiſe of Diocletian, who employed 


his leiſure, and the wealth of the Eaſt, in the embelliſhment of 


Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of Europe and Aſia, almoſt 
at an equal diſtance between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taſte of the monarch, and at the expence of the people, Ni- 
comedia acquired, in the ſpace of a few years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the labour of ages, and became 


inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent or populouſ- 


neſs ?', The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life of action, and 
a conſiderable portion of it was ſpent in camps, or in their long and 


frequent marches; but whenever the public buſineſs allowed them any 


relaxation, they ſeem to have retired with pleaſure to their favourite re- 
ſidences of Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth | 
year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is extremely 


_ doubtful whether he ever viſited the ancient capital of the empire. 


Even on that memorable occaſion his ſtay did not exceed two 
months. Diſguſted with the licentious familiarity of the people, 


he quitted Rome with precipitation ' thirteen days before it was 


expected that he ſhould have appeared in the Lebte, inveſted with 
the enſigns of the conſular dignity 9 


2 | The | 
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ut 


The diſlike expreſſed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman Debaſement 


freedom, was not the effe& of momentary caprice, but the reſult 
of the moſt artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a new 


of Rome, and 
of the ſenate. 


ſyſtem of imperial government, which was afterwards completed 
by the family of Conſtantine, and as the image of the old con- 
ſtitution was religiouſly preſerved in the ſenate, he reſolved to 


deprive that order of its ſmall remains of power and conſideration. 
We may recollect about eight years before the elevation of Dio- 


cletian, the tranſient greatneſs, and the ambitious hopes, of the 


Roman ſenate. As long as that enthuſiaſm prevailed, many of the 
nobles imprudently diſplayed their zeal in the cauſe of freedom; 


and after the ſucceſſors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance 
from the republican party, the ſenators were unable to diſguiſe their 


impotent reſentment. As the ſovereign of Italy, Maximian was 


intruſted with the care of extin guiſhing this troubleſome, rather 


than dangerous, ſpirit, and the taſk was perfectly ſuited to his 


cruel temper. The moſt illuſtrious members of the ſenate, whom 


Diocletian always affected to eſteem, were involved, by his col- 


league, in the accuſation of imaginary plots ; and the poſſeſſion. of 


an elegant villa, or a well cultivated eſtate, was interpreted as a 


convincing evidence of guilt ?. The camp of the” Prztorians, 
which had ſo long oppreſſed, begen to protect, the majeſty of Rome: 


and as thoſe haughty troops were conſcious: of the decline of their | 


power, they were naturally diſpoſed to unite their ſtrength with the 
authority of the ſenate. By the prudent meaſures of Diocletian, 


the numbers of the Prætorians were inſenſibly reduced, their pri- 


vileges aboliſhed 4, and their place ſupplied by two faithful legions 
of Illyricum, — 8 under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, 
were appointed to perform the ſervice of the imperial guards“. 
But the moſt fatal though ſecret wound, which the ſenate received 
from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the in- 


evitable operation. of their ng abſence. As long as the emperors 
Vor. _ Ddd reſided 
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_ _ -refided at Rome, that aſſembly might be opptelledgbut it could fehrcely 
be neglected. The ſucceſſors of Auguſtus txercifed the power of dic- 


Civil magi- 
ſtracies laid 
aſide. 


Imperial dig- 
nity and 
titles. 


to the people its republican extraction. 


appellation of Emperor, or IMPERATOR, that word was underſtood 


rating whateverlaws their wiſdom or caprice might ſuggeſt; but thoſe 


aws were ratified by the ſanction of the ſenate. The model of an- 
.cient freedom was preſerved in its deliberations and'decrees ; and wiſe 
.princes, who reſpected the prejudices 'of the Roman people, were in 
ſome meaſure obliged to aſſume the language and behaviour fuitable to 
the general and firſt magiſtrate of the republic. In the armies and in 


the provinces, they diſplayed the dignity of monarchs; and when 
they fixed their reſidence at a diſtance from the capital, they for ever 


laid aſide the diſſimulation which Auguſtus had recommended to his 
ſueceſſors. In the exerciſe of the legiſlative as well as of the executive 
power, the ſovereign adviſed with his miniſters, inſtead of conſulting 
the great council of the nation. The name of the ſenate was men- 
tioned with honour till the laſt period of the empire; the vanity f 
its members was {till flattered with honorary diftinQtion **,. but the 


aſſembly, which had fo long been the ſource, and ſb long the inſtru- 


ment of power, was reſpectfully ſuffered to fink inte oblivion. 


The ſenate of Rome, loſing all connexion with the imperial court 


and the actual conſtitution, was left a venerable but uſeleſs monument 
of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 8 
When the Roman princes had loſt * of the ſenste and of their 


: ancient capital, they eaſily forgot the origin and nature of their 
legal power. The'icivil offices of conſul, of proconſul, of cenſor, 


and of tribune, by the union of wich it had been formed, betrayed 
Thoſe modeſt titles were 
laid aſideꝰꝰ; and if they ſtill diſtinguiſhed their High Ration by the 


in a new and more dignified ſenſe, and no longer denoted the gene- 
ral of the Roman armies, but the ſovereign of the Roman world. 
The name of Emperor, which was at firſt of a military nature, was 
aſſociated in another of. a — ſer vile h. The epithet of 
5 4 Douuxus, 
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Dowtnvs, or Lord, in its primitive ſignifieation, was expreſſive, 


not of the authority of a prince over his ſubjeQs, or of a comman- 
der over his ſoldiers, but of the deſpotic power of a maſter over his 


domeſtic flaves?. Viewing it in that odious light, it had been re- 
jected with abhorrence by the firſt Cæſars. Their reſiſtance inſen- 
fibly became more feeble, and the name leſs odious ; till at length 
the ſtyle of our Lord and Emperor was not only beſtowed by flat- 
tery, but was regularly admitted into the laws and public monu- 
ments. Such lofty epithets were ſufficient to elate and ſatisfy the 

moſt exceſſive vanity; and if the ſucceſſors of Diocletian ſtill de- 


elined the title of King, it ſeems to have been the effect not ſo much 
of their moderation as of their delicacy. Wherever the Latin 


355 


tongue was in uſe, (and it was the language of government through - 


out the empire) the imperial title, as it was peculiar to themſelves; 


conveyed a more reſpeQable idea than the name of king, which 
they muſt have ſhared with an hundred barbarian. chieftains; or 
which, at the beſt, they could derive only from Romulus or from 


Tarquin. But the ſentiments of the Eaft were very different from 


thoſe of the Weſt. From the earlieft period of hiſtory, the ſove- 


reigns of Aſia had been celebrated in the Greek language by the 


title of BasILEUs, or King; and fince it was conſidered as the 


firſt diſtinction among men, it was ſoon employed by the ſervile 


provincials of the Eaſt in their humble addreſſes to the Roman 
| throne”, Even the attributes, or at leaſt the titles of the DivrN I v, 
were uſurped by Diocletian and e who tranſmitted them 
to a ſucceſſion of Chriſtian emperors. Such extravagant compli- 
ments, however, ſoon loſe their Heads: by loſing their meaning; 
and when the ear is once accuſtomed to the ſound, they are heard 
with indifference as vague though exceſſive profeſſions of reſpect. 
From the time of Auguſtus to that of Diocletian, the Roman 
| princes, converſing in a familiar manner among their fellow-citi- 
zens, were ſaluted only with che ſame reſpect that was vſually paid 
Ddd 2 | to 
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to ſenators and magiſtrates, Their principal diſtinction was the 
imperial or military robe of purple; whilſt the ſenatorial gar- 
ment was marked by a broad, and the equeſtrian by a narrow, band 
or ſtripe of the ſame honourable colour. The pride, or rather the 
policy, of Diocletian, engaged that artful prince to introduce the 
ſtately magnificence of the court of Perſia . He ventured to 
aſſume the diadem, an ornament deteſted by the Romans as the 
odious enſign of royalty, and the uſe of which had been conſidered 
as the moſt deſperate act of the madneſs of Caligula. It was no 
more than a broad white fillet ſet with pearls, which encircled the 
emperor's head. The ſumptuous robes of Diocletian and his ſuc- 
ceſſors were of ſilk and gold; and it is remarked with indignation, 
that even their ſhoes were ſtudded with the -moſt precious gems, 
The acceſs to their ſacred perſon was every day rendered more difh- 
cult, by the inſtitution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave- 
nues of the palace were ſtrictly guarded by the various ſchools, as 
they began to be called, of domeſtic officers. The interior apart- 
ments were intruſted to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs ; the in- 
creaſe of whoſe numbers and influence was the moſt infallible ſymp- 
tom of the progreſs of deſpotiſm. When a ſubject was at length 
admitted to the imperial preſence, he was obliged, whatever might 
be his rank, to fall proſtrate on the ground, and to adore, u 
ing to the eaſtern faſhion, the divinity of his lord and maſter ** 
Diocletian was a man of ſenſe, who in the courſe of private as = 
public life had formed a juſt eſtimate both of himſelf and of man- 
kind: nor is it eaſy to canceive, that in ſubſtituting the manners of 
Perſia to thoſe of Rome, he Was ſeriouſly actuated. by ſo mean a prin- 
ciple as that of vanity. He flattered himſelf, that an oſtentation of 
ſplendor and luxury, would ſubdue the imagination of the multi- 
tude ;- that the monarch would be leſs expoſed to the rude licence 
of the people and the ſoldiers, as his perſon was ſecluded from the 
public view; 3 and that habits of ſubmiſſion would inſenſibly be pro- 
| ductive 
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duQtive of ſentiments of veneration. Like the modeſty affected 
by Auguſtus, the ſtate maintained by Diocletian was a thea- 
trical repreſentation z but it muſt be confeſſed, that of the two 
comedies, the former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the one to difguiſe, 


the emperors poſſeſſed over the Roman world. 
Diocletian. The ſecond was divifion. He divided the empire, the 
niſtration. He multiplied the wheels of the machine of govern- 


ment, and rendered its operations leſs rapid but more ſecure. 
Whatever advantages, and whatever defects might attend theſe 


Conſtantine a more exact picture of the new empire, we ſhall con- 


public defence, he conſidered the joint adminiſtration of four Princes 


be diſtinguiſhed by the uſe of the diadem, and the title of Auguſti: 


regularly call to their aſſiſtance two ſubordinate colleagues; and 
that the Cæſars, riſing in their turn to the firſt rank, ſhould ſupply 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of emperors. The empire was divided 


and the object of the other to diſplay, the unbounded power which 
Oſtentation was the firſt principle of the new ſyſtem inflitated by 


provinces, and every branch of the civil as well as military admi- 


innovations, they muſt be aſcribed in a very great degree to the 
firſt inventor ; but as the new frame of policy was gradually 
improved and completed by ſucceeding princes, it will be more 
ſatisfactory to delay the conſideration of it till the ſeaſon of its full 
maturity and perfection . Reſerving, therefore, for the reign of 


tent ourſelves with deſeribing the principal and deciſive outline, as 
it was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had aſſociated three 
colleagues in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power; and as he was 
convinced that the abilities of a ſingle man were inadequate to the 


into four parts. The Eaſt and Italy were the moſt honourable, the 
Danube 
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not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the con- 
ſtitution. It was his intention, that the two elder princes ſhould 


that, as affection or eſteem might direct their choice, they ſhould 
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Danube and the Rhine the moſt laborious ſtations. The former. 
claimed the preſence of the Auguſiz, the latter were entruſted to the 
adminiſtration of the Cæſars. The ftrength of the legions was in 
the hands of the four partners of ſovereignty, and the deſpair of 
ſucceſſively vanquiſhing four formidable rivals, might intimidate. 


the ambition of an aſpiring general. In their civil government, the 
emperors were ſuppoſed to exerciſe the undivided power of the. 


monarchy, and their ediQs, inſcribed with their common names, 
were received in all the provinces, as promulgated by their mutual. 


_ councils and authority. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the po- 


litical union of the Roman world was gradually diſſolved, and a 
principle of divifion was introduced, which, in the courſe of a few 
years, occaſioned the perpetual —— of the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires. 

The ſyſtem. of Diocletian was accompanied with another very 


material diſadvantage, which cannot even at preſent be totally over- 


looked; a more expenſive eſtabliſhment, and conſequently an in- 


creaſe of taxes, and the oppreſſion. of the people. Inſtead of a 


modeſt family of ſlaves and freedmen, ſuch as had: contented the 
ſimple greatneſs of Auguſtus and Trajan, three or four magnificent 


courts were eſtabliſhed in the various parts of the empire, and as 
many Roman kings contended with each other and with the Perſian. 
monarch for the vain ſuperiority of pomp and luxury. The num- 


ber of miniſters, of magiſtrates, of officers, and of ſervants, who 


filled the different departments of the ſtate, was multiplied beyond 
the example of former times; and if we borrow the warm 


expreſſion of à contemporary, when the proportion of thoſe 
« who received, exceeded the proportion of thoſe who contri- 


* : buted, the Provinces were oppreſſed by the weight of tri- 


* butes . From this period to the extinction of the empire, it 


would be eaſy to form a ſeries of clamours and complaints. Ac- 
| a to his religion and ſituation, each writer chuſes either Dio- 


cletian, 
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eletian, or Conſtantine, or Valens, or Theodoſius, for the object of 
his invectives; but they unanimouſly agree in repreſenting the bur- 
den of the public impoſitions, and particularly the land-tax and 


capitation, as the mtolerable and increaſing grievance of their own 


times. From ſuch a concurrence, an impartial hiſtorian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from ſatire as well as from panegyric, will 
be inclined to divide the blame among the princes whom they ac- 
euſe, and to aſcribe their exactions much leſs to their perſonal vices, 
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than to the uniform ſyſtem of their adminiſtration. The emperor 


Diocletian was indeed the author of that ſyſtem; but during his 
reign, the growing evil was confined within the bounds of modeſty 


and diſcretion, and he deſerves the reproach of eſtabliſhing perni- 


cious precedents,. rather than of exerciſing actual oppreſſion . It 


may be added, that his revenues were managed with prudent ceco- 


nomy; and that after all the current expences were diſcharged, 


there ſtill remained in the imperial treaſury an ample proviſion ei- 


ther for judicious liberality or for any emergency of the ſtate. 

It was in the twenty-firſt year of his reign that Diocletian exe- 
euted his memorable reſolution of abdicating the empire; an action 
more naturally to have been expected from the elder or the younger 
Antoninus, than from a prince who had never practiſed the leſſons 
of philoſophy either in the attainment or in the uſe of ſupreme 
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power. Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the world the 


firſt example ef a reſignation. '**, which has not been very fre- 
quently imitated by ſucceeding monarchs. The parallel of -Charles 
the Fifth, however, will naturally offer itſelf to our mand, not only 
ſince the eloquence of a modern hiſtorian has rendered that name 
ſo familiar to an Engliſh reader, but from the very ſtriking refem- 
blance between the characters of the two emperors, whole political 
abilities were ſuperior to their military genius, and vhoſe ſpecious 


virtues were much leſs the effect of nature than of art. The abdi- 
cation of Charles appears to have been haſtened by the viviſſitude 
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of fortune, and the diſappointment of his favourite ſchemes. urged 
him to relinquiſh a power which he found inadequate to his am- 
* 'bition. But the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs; nor was it till after he had vanquiſhed. all his 
enemies, and accompliſhed all his deſigns, that he ſeems to have 
entertained any ſerious thoughts of reſigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very advanced period of 
life; ſince the one was only fifty-five, and the other was no, more 
than fifty-nine years of age; but the active life of thoſe princes, 
their wars and journies, the cares of royalty, and their application 


to buſineſs, had already impaired their want gigs. n ne on 


A. D. zog. the infirmities of a premature old age 
Long illneſs 


of Diocletian. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of a very cold od 2 7 winter, Dio- 
cletian left Italy ſoon after the ceremony of his triumph, and began his 
progreſs towards the Eaſt round the circuit of the Illyrian provinces. 

From the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue of the j journey, 

he ſoon contracted a ſlow illneſs ; and though he made eaſy marches, 

5 vs was nen carried i in a cloſe ge by ould before he ar- 

rived at Nicomedia, about the end of the ſummer, was become very 

f — . u the ble winter oe was confined to 

his palace; his danger inſpired a general and unaffected concern; 

but the people could only judge of the various alterations of his 

health, from the joy or conſternation which they diſcovered. in the 
countenanees and behaviour of his courtiers. The rumour of his death 

Was for ſome time univerſally believed, and it was ſuppoſed to be 
concealed, with a view to prevent the troubles that might have hap- | 
pened during the abſence of the Cæſar Galerius. At length, however, 
on the firſt of March, Diocletian once more appeared i in public, but ſo 
| pale and emaciated, that he could ſcarcely have been recogniſed by 
Hisprodence. thoſe/to whom his perſon was the moſt familiar. It was time to 
put an end to the painful ſtruggle, which he had ſuſtained during 

more than a year between the care of his health and that of his 


"dignity. 
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_ dignity: The former required indulgence and relaxation, the latter 
compelled him to direct, from the bed of ſickneſs, the adminiſtration 
of a great empire. He reſolved to paſs the remainder of his days 


in honourable repoſe, to place his glory beyond the reach of 


fortune, and to relinquiſh the theatre of the world to his younger 
and more active aſſociates 5 

The ceremony of bis abdication was performed i in a ſpacious 
' plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The emperor aſcended a 
lofty throne, and in a ſpeech, full of reaſon and dignity, declared his 
intention, both to the people and to the ſoldiers who were aſſembled 


on this extraordinary occaſion. As ſoon as he had diveſted himſelf of 


the purple, he withdrew from the gazing multitude ; and traverſing 
the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to the favourite | 


retirement which he had choſen in his native country of Dalmatia. 


On the ſame day, which was the firſt of May“ os „Maximian, as it had 
been previouſly concerted, made his reſignation of the imperial 


dignity at Milan. Even in the ſplendour of the Roman triumph, 
7 Diocletian had meditated his deſign of abdicating the government. 
As he wiſhed to ſecure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from 


393 


A. D. 30x, 
May 1. 5 


him either a general aſſurance that he would ſubmit his actions to the 


authority of his benefactor, or a particular Promiſe that he would 


deſcend from the throne, whenever he ſhould receive the advice 


and the example. This engagement, though it was confirmed 


by the falemnity of an oath before the altar of the Capitoline 


Jupiter 
per of Maximian, whoſe paſſion was the love of power, and who 


neither deſired preſent tranquillity nor future reputation. 


he ſubmitted, however reluctantly, to the aſcendant which his 


wiſer colleague had acquired over him, and retixed, immediately f 
1 after his abdication, to a villa 1 in Lucania, where it was almoſt i im- 


E e e 


Vo. . poſſible 


, would have proved a feeble reſtraint on the fierce tem- 


But 
unable in one moment to ſurmount the habits of twenty years, 


Cs 
of Maximian, 7 
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poll ble that buch an x impatient ſpirit could AE aty laſting tran- 
quillicy. 1 : % favl ve 


Retirement Diocletian, w , from : A  fervile origin, bad raiſed 1 the 
Ale © throne, lte the nine Tal yeats of bis life "it's privat#"condftioh, 
—_ 


ealon dad Galea, and content ſeems to Yave a8 ompanied iis. 
retreat, in N he enjoyed for a long time th. en '6f thiſe 
| 7 75 to whom he had reſigned the poſſeſſion” of the wWölſd 7, 
| is Teldom i iat mind; „ Tong Seel in büfineld, Hade PIO 
us "Rabi ts of converfing 18 With themfelves) Abd in the Löſb öf power 
the Y Pp Principa pally: regret | 18 want of '6ceupation,” The atttüſefnbttts 
of ters" 488 of devotion, w hich: Aid {© many refcürces“ In 
1 lite, Were "incap 3 able of "fixing the Attention "of Pidtletian; 
Ki but he Had P reſerved, or at leaſt he ſoon Tecovefed a dle foi the 
ky is 1 . "well: a9 "natufal pleaſures,” and His Jeifüre Lo. rs: 
Were fuffeilen ntly employed 3 in bullding, planting, und afckellt . 
His philoſo« "His: anſwer to EI is deſervedly celebrated. He Was foffeited 
S y that THIS old man to reaffume the" reins of govertimient and 


2 92 2 4 Tf 


= the imperial urple. © He tejeed "the temptation "with" a "fi | 

g bas caclss Ih 5 altaly c obſerving, "that if be <ould' (ew Maxinilin” 6 thy. 
age In 80 x Which "he h had p Planted”: n own "Bahds' at "Galt na,” he 
Hou no 'no h onger 21000 to relitiquiſh the's enjoyment 'of® happineſs 


1 2 r 50> 7297 3 cet $5.34 ix Hide 
ITY 


for the 1 80 0 uit of x Wer In his converſations With his" 


7 


2300 ently acknomjede At that o F of all Ats, the moſt'difficuſt was 
% 1 reigning 5 and he cpr reſſed kimſelf bn that favourite pic 
* a der at bam which could be the reſült only bf e ex- 
- FLO e | 


Perience. th one often, w was le accuſtomed' to ſay, is ir the Thtekeſt 

* of four or fire miniſters to combine together to deceive" their 

0 N " Sectuded from mankind by his exalte(” dignity; ine 

© truth 1s concealed from his know edge; he can ſet only With | 
« 1 eyes, - | he hears Ak but their miſrepreſentations. He 
fers the maſt i 1 25 offices' pon Vice nd 1 emu and 


3 2 15 a c ogg 2148 aun 


x * . ; 
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ct Gſarares ha moſt virtuous and capable among his ſubjedts. 
« By ſuch infamous arts, added Diocletian, the beſt and Bina 


< princes, are fold to the yenal corruption of their courtiers "Ow 


A juſt eftims | 
improve our reliſ for the pleaſures of 1 re tixement 3 but the Roman 

empergr had filled too important a character in the = 1 enjoy 
withou t. al the | m orts and ſecurity of a prixate condition, 
It was impo ſlihle that he could remain ignorant. of the . troubles 
mhich oflized, the empire after his abdication. It was impalhble 


* 


that he could DecindifFerent to their conſequences. . ow, and 


1e. of greatneſs, and the aſſurance of immortal fame, ebe 


— 
* . a 
"+ 3 el 


diſcontent, ſome metimes purſyed him into the f folitude . of f. Salona, | 


His Agb, h leaſt | his pride, Was deeply wounded, by, the 
misfortunes of h is, Wife and daughter; ; and the aſt moments, of 
Diocletian were. embittered by ſome affronts, which, Li AC] 


the.firſt author of their own fartune. A report, though of a very 
_ doubtful nature, has reached our. times, that he prudently wil thdrew 
himſelf from their power by a voluntary death 


ing, Wenn 50d: 


| Before we. diſmiſs the conſideration of the life and character of 


Diocletian, we may, for a moment, direct our view . 0 the place of 
his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his native province of 
Dalmatia, Was near two hundred Roman miles res. to the 
m aſuremept, of the public highways) from Kaner nd the one 


1491 296 Þ: 


fines. of Italy, and abaut, two hundred ang, ſeventy fr rom Sirmium, 


inius and 5 
Conſtantine might hape ſpared the father of ſo many, emperors, and 


and death. 
A. D. 313. 3 


Deſcriptionaf 
Salona and 
the adjacent 
country. 


the uſual muten of the emperors, whenever, they " Viſited, the 


Ullyrian frontier ''* . miſerable village ſtill aa ng name of 


Fuer bus ſo — 0 Hs ſixteenth century the remains, of. a theatre, 


Wn 


tinyed to atteſt its. 5. ancient, ſplendgur Ny A rl a 
from the city, Diocletian conſtructed a magnificent palace, and 

we may infer from the greatneſs of the, Work, how long he had 
meditated his deln of abdicating the empire. The choice of a 


V e ſpot 
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at t Which united all that could contribute either to health'or to 
Yixury, did not require the partiality of a native. The ſoil was 


"0 dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholefome, and''though ex- 


% tremely hot during the ſummer months, this country ſeldom 


feels t 'oſe ſultry and noxious winds, to Which the edaſt of 
8 IRria and ſome parts of Italy are expoſed: The views from 


% the belace are no leſs beautiful than the foil and climate was in- 


. viting. Towards the weſt les the fertile ſhore that ſtretches 


„ glong the Hadriatie, in which a" number of ſmall iſlands are 
4 Teatteret in fach a manner, as to give this part of tlie ſea the 


peace" great lake. On the north fille! lies che bay, 


*/wHich' led to the ancient city of Salona; and the country be- 

„ yond it, appearing in ſight, forms à proper eohtraſt to that | 
more extenſive proſpect of water, Which the Hadriatie preſents 
“ botll to the ſouth and to the eaſt Towards the north , the view 
bags terminated by high and irregular mountains, ſituated at a 


proper diſtance, and, in many N "Covered with gee, 


* woods, And vineyards 7, l H Ne Ale 131 dails [; 


Though Conſtantine, from a very- dVvidas: 6 prefudice, affecks to 
chen be palace of Diocletian with contempt *, yet one of their 
ſucreſſors, who could only fee it in a neglected and mutilated Rate, 
celebrates its magiificence 3 in terms of the higheſt admiration t 
covered afl extent of ground conſiſting of between nine and te Eng- 
Hſh acres.” The form was quadrangular, flanked with ſixteen towerb. 
Two of the fides were near fix hundred, and the other two fegt ſeVEn 
Hundred feet in length. The whole was conſtructed of à beautiful 


free - ſtone, extracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau or 
Fragutium, and v very little inferior to marble itſelf. Fer ffieets, 


InterſeQing each other at right angles,” divided the ſeveral parts ef 
this great edifice, and the approach to the principal apartment 
was from a ſtately Erie, which is ſtill denominated the Golden 
N "The + Approach wi 7a terminated "by a "perifiſiuin © of branite 
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eolnntnt; on one fide of which we diſcover, the ſquare temple of 
Aſculapius, on the other the oftagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of thoſe deities Diocletian revered as the patron of his for- 
tunes, the former as the protector of his health. By comparing 
the preſent: remains with the precepts of Vitruyiusz, the ſeyeral 
parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium, the baſilica, 
and the Cyꝛicene, | Corinthian, and Egyptian halls, have been 
deſeribed with ſome degree of preciſion, or at leaſt of probability. 
Their forms wereé various, their proportions juſt, but they were 
all attended with two imperfections, very repugnant to our modern 
notions! of taſte and conveniency. Theſe. ſtately... rooms... had : 
neither windows nor .chimnies. They were lighted from the 
top (for the building ſeems to have conſiſted of no more; than one 

ſtory) - and they received their heat by the help of pipes that Were 

conveyed. along the walls. The range of Principal. apartments 
was: proteſted towards the ſouth weſt, by a portico five hundred and 
ſeventeen feet long, which muſt have formed a, very noble and 
delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and ſculpture, were 
added to thoſe of the proſpec ce. user icke 
Had this magnificent edifice remained in a ſolitary. country, it eee ee 
would have been expoſed to the ravages of time; bo de mud wer. | 
haps, have eſcaped. the, rapacious induſtry. of . man, The village of 
Aſpalathus , and long afterwards the proxincial town. of Spalatr tro, 
have grown We its ruins. The golden, gate now opens. into | 
the market place. St. John the Baptiſt: has uſurped.the honours, of 
Aſeulapius 3 and the temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the 
Virgin, is. converted into the cathedral church. For this dan 
of Diocletian's palace, we, are principally indebted i an ingeni 
artiſt of our own time and country, whom a very liberal curioſity car- Decline of 
ried into the heart of Dalmatia . But. there is room to ſuſpect that . 
the elegance of his deſigns and engraving bas ſomewhat flattered 
whe. objects which, it was ,their, purpoſe 19, repreſent. 125 e 
formed by a more iccent and very judicious rayeller, that the awill 

runs 
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ruins of Spalatro ate not leſs expreſſive of the decline-of the arts, 


than of the greatneſs of the Roman empire in the time of Diocle- 
tian ***, If ſuch was indeed the ſtate of acthiga@aire, we muſt na- 
rally: belicct that painting and ſculpture had experienced a ſtill 


wore · ſenſible decay. The practice of arebitecture dis directed by a 


Of letters. 


all; painting, propoſe to themſelves the amitation not only of the 


ſoul. In tlioſe ſublime arts, the dextetity-of the hahdd is of little 
avail, unlefſs it is animated w s . een 


rect taſte and obſervation. 1 ö inn 90 -t-.3; 
It is almeſt unneceſſary to W W the »civil diftraticns af 
the empire, the licenſe of the ſoldiers, the inroads of the barbari- 
ans, and the ptogreſs of deſpotiſm, had proved very unfavaurable 
to g EHC and even to learning. The ſueceſſion of Ilyrian- princes 
reſtored: the empire, without reſtoring the ſeiences. Their mili- 
tary 1 due: tion was not calculated to inſpire them with the love of 
letters; and even the mind of Dioecletian, however active and 
capacious in bufineſs, was totally uninformed by ſtudy or ſpecu- 
lation. Thi prafeſous. of law and phyſic are of ſuch. common 
.certain. at, that they will always ſecure a ſufficient 
ractivioners,. endowed with a reaſonable degree of abili- 


— age ; but it does not appear that the ſtudents in 


thoſe tyvo Fanifies appeal to any celebrated maſters who flouriſhed 
within that period. The voice of poetry was ſilent. | Hiſtory was 


reduced to dry and confuſed abridgments, alike deſtitute of amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction. A languid and affected eloquence was till 


retained in the pay and ſervice of the emperors, who encouraged 


ot any arts except thoſe Which contributed to che 3 of 


their pride, or the defenee of their power 


The new Pla- The declining age of learning and ef mankind, is marked, 


tonicians. 


however, by the riſe and rapid progreſs of the new Platonicians. 
The'{evot of Alexandria filenced thoſe of Athens; and the ancient 


ſects 
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ſects enrolled themſelves under the banners of the more faſhionable 
teachers, who recommended their ſyſtem by a new method, and by 
their manners. Several of thee maſtery, Ammonius, Plotinus, Ame= 
lius, and Porphyry , were men of profound thought and intenſe ap- 
plicationʒ but by miſtaking. the true object of Philoſophy, their la- 
bouts contributed much leſs to improve than to corrupt the human 
underſtanding. The knowledge that is ſuited to our ſitunciog and 
powers, the whole zompaſs'sf moral; anturdl; andmiathommealſcience, 

Was negletediby<the new:Platonicigns-3- whil 

ſtrength intherverbalidiſputes of metaphyſics; eee 
the ſecrets of the inviſible world, and ſtudied to reconile Ariſtotle 

with Plato, on ſubjects of which both theſe philoſophers: were as 

ignorant as the reſt of mankind. Conſuming their reaſon ini theſe 
deep but unſubſtantial meditations, their minds were expoſed to 
eee ee They flattered themſelves that they: poſſeſſod Ae L 
F zag] ne pms, 3 its corporeal priſon; 


revolution, ee he nene phitolopy into et magie. 
Phe Anden aperition; after di- 
guiſing eee the Gin pretenes- of allegory}. the dif- 
eiples of Plotinus and Porphyry. became its moſt |zcalous defenders. 


Faith)" der aticked the; remainder of thei tho 
Nt the fury of civil war. The new Platonik 
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mention of the n 
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Wl 68710 #4 . yy, of 2 FR Es FUE SF KS + 
Period of dil as ot HE balauee of power eſtablihed * Diocleti dan Wahi 
by i w Meir NN i $1 
3 we longek than while 1 it Was Wale y the Km a and dexterous 
ww 305— händ of the foutider. It required ſuch 4 fortunate” mixture” of 
different tempers and abilities, as could ſcs reely be found or 


ven expected à fecond time; two emperors without jealouſy, 
two C#fars" without ambition, and the fatne general intereſt inva- 
| vi Money four independetit” pits. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian was ſucceedec by eighteen years of 
"diſcord and con Tülkont. oY The empire was afflicted by five civil 
Wart; aud the"remainder 6f the time was not ſo much à fate of 
tranql y As + 6 arms, between ſeveral Hoſtile monarch $3 
Who, Wesel eic ocker with an eye of fear” and hatfed, frre to 
| inereaſe their rr eſpective forces at the expence of their fuby 2s. =” 
Changer nd As ſoon as Diocletian and Maximian had reſigned the 


fi f ele 
tuation o er (IF 318 ag 
n their ſtation, according to the rules of the new 5 Was 


5 10. W mit, 
Rs filled by the two Cælars, Conſtantius and Galéris, who imme- 


diately aſſumed the title of Auguſtus *, The honours of ſentority 


and precedence were allowed to che former of thoſe princes, : and 
"he continued, under a" new ap bellation, to adminiſter his anc 


ient 

41 ; 407 
"department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The government of 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe ample provinees was ſufficient” to exerciſe his talents,” and to 
ſatisfy his ambition. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, diſ- 


nn the! amiable character of Conſtantius, and his fortunate 


ſubjects” had frequently 'occaſion to compare the virtues of cheir 
: wovereige with the paſſions of Maximian, and e even with the arts of 2 


Diocletian ?. Inſtead gf imitating their caſkets pride and magni- 


ficence, Conſtantius preſerved! the modeſty "of a Rofan prince. 


He declared wich unaffected fincerity, that His moft valued treaſure 
was in the hearts öf His people, and then, whenever che digtiity of 


ſupply, he could depend witk confidence on their Sratitude and 


 Hberality *. The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, ſenſible 


of Bis worth and of their own happineſs, reflected with anxiety 


on the declining health of the emperor Conſtantius, and the tender 
Yar rigs wink bi 


*he of his numerous family; We ifſue'6F his ſeeohd / m 
me daughter egg a2 19500] 0 wn nghotzol/] 
The tern temper” er Galena Rake inh very” Adkerent n 
ad while he commanded the, eſteem of his ſubject be. ſeldom con- 


deſeended to ſolicit their affections. His fame in arme, N 


all, the ſucceſs of the Perſian war, had elated his haughty mind, 


which was naturally impaxient of à ſuperior, or even of an — 4 
If it were poſſible to rely on the partial ceſtimony of an: injudicious | 


W we a: AA dhe e eee Di has | 


awo 05 aunt a8 — latter: ee ee Fob arro- 
gande *. But theſe obſcure anecdotes. are ſufficicatly refuted by an 


impartial view of the character and conduct of Diocletian; What - 


erer might otherwiſe have been his intentions, if he had appre- 


hended any danger from the violence of Galerius, his good ſenſe 


would haue indnufel him to prevent 10 ignominious conteſt; and 
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the throne. or the danger of the ſtate requited any en 


Of Galerius. 
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The two C#- 


ſars, Severus 


and Maximin. 


firmeſt ſupport of his family and of the empire 
without reluctance, that his ſucceſſor thay wit Wy 1 F i 10 well 

| vida 3 zi el: 
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n he had held the ſcepter with glory, he would haxe. feſigued it 


without diſgrace. BIJERIDGHK 3: vun DI otduars a 4 Ni itie 

After the elexation of Conſtantius and Galexius tothe, rank, of 
Augufſti, two new Caſars werg required to ſupply their, nlacg and 
to complete the ſyſtem of the imperial, goverament.,, Digele 


was ſincerely deſirous. of Withdrawing himſelf. from, the, World; 5 


he conſſdered Galerzus, bo had married. his daughter, as "the 
T5 4 and he $onſetited, 


artant. nomination 
is nen 700 


0 aflrt, bie claims by are, and ig impotent reſentment pf 


5 0% Maximian was. no longer to be dreaded., Ihe typ perſons whom 


2 faithful ſervant, addicted to pleaſure, but not . of bu 
| neſs, Was ſent to Milan, 10 receive from the reluctant hands. M, 


Nabel 60 che mak of Colary were much better. ſuited 

the views e n; ad their Principal, rccom- 
meagation lea. 10 eee en en of merit or, perſonal 
1 e belt of thele Was Daz, gr, 5 88 as he. Nas after- | 
„Maximin, whoſe mother was be ſiſter ef Galeniss. 
| jenced, youth ſtill betrayed by his WAnners ang lan- 
guage his- ruſtic; education, when, to. his. own. leniſhment as well as 


that of the world, he was inveſted by Didcletian With the purple ex - 


alted to the dignity of Cæſar, and intruſted with the, {oyereign 
command of Egypt and Syria. At the ai , thin . 


le 


Maximian the Cæſarean ornaments, and the poſſeſſion of Italy and 
Hos 2 According to the forms of the conſtitution, Severus 
EOS ee, of the e PRINT + but he was 
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abſolutely devoted tö the comuiiiids of his benefactor Galeriiis] who! 
reſerving to himſelf the intermediate countries from the confines of 
Italy to thofe of Syria, 1 eſtabliſhed his power over three 
ebichs at the” mönatfehy. In che fill” confidence, that the” ap- 
pibkeKing death It Eä gtd! * _ 
Roma in world,” we” are Mared chat he had arrange 
a long Tuccellion of füture Princes, and that jars oath bartl 
retreat from public life, after he en bare aecompficbed 8 let u 


reign oP 361 ity . 8 ee eee een, 
at idk ets chan Ates WG two unerpected revalurions® Ambiron of 


Galerius dic 


that the amt bus ſchemes of Galerius. Ys "The" hopes f Utiſtz appointed by 
ing t t ie wel Ern provinces to his empire, were difappointed By tte 8 
elevation of Conſtantine, whilſt Italy and Africa" were loſt by the 
| ſüscelt IL t of Man Kefitids.” A 1964 e HONOR ẽ,.sẽ 111 
* The f ame of Conſtantine has rendered poſterity attenitive to the N ade 
moſt minute eircumſtances of his life and actions. The placb ef cape of Con- 
his birth, as is Welt as hoe eee of his n eee met 


ſtantine. 


deen A. D. 274. 


Britiſi Ang, we are te to confeſs; that | Hens: Was dank 


daughter of an innkeeper *; but at che ſame time We may defend 
the legality of her matriage, "againſt thoſe who have repreſented her 
a HTO 6f Conſtantius *, - The great'Dotltaciſ wa moſt 
On at Naifſiis, in Dacia , andre. nut ſurprifing, 
thit in 4 family and province diſtinguiſhed only by:the profeſſton of 


20 F V. 


arms, the y youth ſhould diſcover very little inclination to improve his 5 
mind y th. e Aecuiftrien of knowledge . He was about eigh- A. P. 282. 
tech Sf benen al, father was promoted to the rank of Cæſar; eels logs 
but” that fortunate event was attended with his mother's divoree; 
and the ſplendor of an imperial de reduced che ſon of Helena 

by a fate of 'difgrace and hutiliztion,” Inttead of follewittg Con- 
al thts the Weſt, le remained in the ſervice of Diocletian, - 
Dug | Fff 2 ne 


THE DE EETNRAAND) FALL 


naked is valdur in the wars bf Exypt ant! Prifia} und Eradbally 
köfe tö the hönourable ſtation of à tribune of the firſt order! The 


gute of Conſtantine was tall and majeſtic; he was dextkrbus in all 
© Mis*exercifſes; intrepid in war, affable in peace; in his Whole con- 


el, fte n lve pkt ef Forth was tetipered by habitual prodence; 
and üle His mind was engroſſed hy ambition; he appeargd cold 


and infenfble to the allurements of pleaſure. The Havour of the 
Pesple aid Tolders, Who had named him as a Wörthy candidate for 
fe Tank öf Car, ſerved only to exalpeiöte che jchbufy bf Ga- 
Metis; And though prudence "night" rette in kane gm esereilng 
An open violence, an abſolute monarch 18 ſeldem at a loſs how to 
execute 4 cute And an be ot . +19 en 6dr TO" the | 
danger of Conſtanti 

repeated letters, alin the wle Hire ck ate l x ſon. 
i For ſome time the policy of Galerius ſupplied him With delays. 
and excuſes, but it was impoſſible long to refuſe ſo natural : a "requeſt 


5 A of his aſſociate, without maintaining bis refuſal by arms. The 


erm 


rmiſſion for the:j6urney. was reluctantly granted, and whatever 
"Sidi s. the e emperor might have taken to intercept a. return, 
the oonſequences of Which, he, with ſo much reaſon, apprehended, 
they were nm diſappointed by. the incredible diligence of 
Conſtantine Leaving the palace of Nicomedia in the' ni ght, he 
travelled poſt through Bithynia, 'Thrace, Dacia, Pannonis, g Tealy, 
and! Gaul, and amidſt the joyful. acclamations of the people, reached 
"the: port of Boulogne, in the very. moment hen, his Kuhr + was 


Death of 
8b 
and elevation 


of Conſtan- 


tine. 


A. D. 306. 
July 25. 


eren to embark for Britain“ r 1 560111 1 Bt us, 
The Britiſh expedition, and an rem via 10 0 the OM 
af Caledonia, were the laſt exploits. of the reign. of C Conſtautius. 


He ended his life in the imperial palace of Tork, fifteen months 


after he had aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, and almoſt, foutteen 


Vers gad al hall, after he had been promoted to the rank of Cæſar. 


Us al Was immediately a by the elevation of Cohſtan- 
tine, 


— 
LI 4 
— 
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tine, The ideas of inheritanee and ſucceſſion are fo very familiar 

that the generality of mankind conſider them as founded, not only in 

reaſon, but in nature itſelf. Our 1 imagination readily transfers the ſame 
_prindiples frem private property to public dominion: and whenever a 
virthoug father leaves hehind him a fon, wan mr ene mi, 
the eſteem or even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence of 

n and of affection operates with irreſiſtihle weight; bebe n TIES 1 
flower of the weſtern armies had followed Conftantius'kniolBritginz | 
ace auen merge ra rejnforced by a numefoug bod of 
2 * ö : f Crocus, one f theix hes 3 
 chieftains , The/opinion; of their: own importance, and the.; "ONO 
ſuranee that Britain, Gaul, and Spain would acquieſte in their no- _ 
mination, were diligently. inculcated to the legions, by the adherents 
. Jonſta ns Bafa, were aſked, „Whether * 1815 5 


"kan ſon of thee. blond emperor, 1 the isnominy q of f amely 
Er the arrival « loony. obſcure arten anden | . 


vinces gp" 


Ife 


dhe Welt. Jag was F to N Re — —.— = liberality 
held a diſtinguiſhed place among the virtues of Conſtantine; nor 
did that artful prince ſhew himſelf to the troops, till they. were | 
dere to ſalute him with the names of Auguſtus and Emperor, 2 
75 The throne Was the object Of his deſires; 3 and! had he been leſs: ac? 
- twated by ambition, it was his only means of Ws, He was well 
acquainted with the character and ſentiments. of * Galerius,, and ſuffi 
eiently apprized, that if he wiſhed to- live he, muſt determine to 
_ kKign«.; The decent, and even obſtinate reſiſtance which, he choſe to 
ee „was contrived to juſtify his uſurpation ;. nor did be yield ' 
to the acelamatjons of the army, till he had provided the proper 
materials for a letter, which he immediately diſpatched to the em- 
peror of the Faſt. Conſtantine inform ned him of the; een 
e of it ar Ge, medal ers, his. d wn to 


ad _ 


of Galerius were thoſe of ſurpriſe, diſappoint1 


Feis celmowe« 
ledged by Ga- 
lerius, who 
gives him 
only the title 
of Cæſar, and 
that of Au- 
guſtus to Se- 
verus. 


him. „Without either condemning or rati 


HE DEC EINE AND FALL 


the ſucceſſion, and reſpectfully lamented, that the affectionate vio- 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to ſolicit the imperial 
purple i in the regular and conſtitutional manner. The, firſt emotions. 


ment, and rages and 


ag he could ſeldom, reſtrain his paſſions, he loudly; Wome: waa, 
he would commit to the flames both the letter and the meſſenger. 


But his reſentment inſenſibly ſubſided; and when he rreollected the 
doubtful chance of war, when he had weighed, the character and 


Argngih of his adverſary, be conſented 30 .cmbrage he honourable 


x which the prudence. of Conſtantine, had left open 40 


tying, the choice of the 
Britiſh, army, Galerius accepted the 1 * hig deceaſed colleague, 


as the ſovereign. o of the provinces beyond the Alps; but he gave 


him only the title of Cæſar, and the auch rank among the Roman 


The brothers 
and ſiſters of 
Conſtantine, 


princes, whilſt he conferred the vacant: place of Auguſtus en his 
favourite Severus. _ The apparent harmony of the empire was ſtill 


preſerved, and Conſtamtine, who. nd poſſeſſed the ſubſtance, . 


= ected, mithous Jmpatience, an OP VA En iy eee Ls bo- 
nours of ſupreme power. 1 


T he children of. Conſtantius by his e marriage were ſix in 
number, three. of either ſex, and whoſe imperial deſcent = v5 
have folici ted a preference. over the meaner extraction of the ſon of 
Helena. But Conſtantine was in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 


in the full vigour both of mind and body, at the time when the 


Fat , 2 farat; 


137 110 


eldeſt of his brothers could not poſſibly be more than thirteen years 
old. His claim of Kune merit had been allowed and ratiſied by 


the dying emperor . In his laſt moments, Conſtantius bequeathed. 
to his eldeſt ſon org care of the ſafety as well as greatneſs of the fa- // 


mily z. conjuring him to aſſume both the authority and the ſanti- 


ments: of a father with regard MORSE. of Theodora. Thuir 


11 education, advantageous, marri ſecure dignity of their 


lives, ff and the firſt honours, of, the aue ik which thoy were in- 


1 as : Yelles, 
83413 | | 1 


07 THy ROMAN EMPIRE. 
veſted, atteſt the fraternal affrckion of Conſtantine; and as "toll 


ay 


princes poſſeſſed a mild and gratefy] diſpoſition, they fubmirted with- 
out relusctande to the ſuperiority of his genius and fortune. 

II. The ambitibus ſpirit of Galerius was ſcarcely reconciled 6 this Diſcontent of 
diſappointment of his views" upon the Gallic provi es, before the pref e 
unexpected loſs of Italy wounded his pride as well as power ill 4 der. * 
ſtill more ſenſible part. The long abſence of the ren 1 
filled Rome with diſcontent and indignation ; and the people bras 
dually diſcovered; that the preference given to Nicomedia #7] Mila, 
was not to be aſeribed to the particular inclination of Diöcletlan, | 
but to the permanent form of government which he had it offitutd; | 
It Was in vain that; a few months after his abdication, his ſucceſ- 25 
ſors dedicatsd,” under his name, thoſe. magnificent baths, whoſe 
ruins ſtill ſupply the ground as well as the materials for ſo many 
churches and convents. The tranquillity of thoſe elegant 
reoeſſes off caſe. and Joritey, was diſturbed by the impatient ; 
murmurs of the Romans; and a report was inſenſibly circu- 
lated, that the ſums expended in erecting thoſe buildings ;, Would 

ſoon be required at their hands. About that time the nes of ” | 
Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the ſtate, had induced MR 
to make a very ſtrict and rigorous inquiſition into the property r 
bis ſubjects for the purpoſe of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their perſons. A very minute ſurvey 


\; 


appears to have 
been taken of, their real eſtates ;.. and wherever there was. the Lighteft N 
ſuſpicion of concealment, torture was very freely employed to obs 
tain a Gucere declaration of their perſonal wealth. The privi« 
leges whioh! had exalted Italy above the rank of the Provinces, 
were no longer regarded: and the officers of the revenue al- 
2 began 10 nber the n 2 and e the _ 
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been COOL Ee Saad. the men ſubjects b Abe ac ven- | 
tured to refiſt an unprecedented invaſion; of their property; but on 
„5 2 this 


THE DEF CLINE AND ALI. 


alis Cceaſton the injury Was aggravated by the iufiit, Alt cke Fo 
of private intereft was quickened by that of national höfötr. The 
conqueſt of Macedonia, as we have already obſerved, Had delivered 


de Rows people fromthe weight of pet Webs! *Fhotifh 


fr*? # $5 4.4% J4 1817 8 
a . 
* * 


riented every form of "defpotiſin” they Hal nö ef- 


wy ed tha exemption hear five hundred yes; nor could they pa- 


ty brook the inſolence of an Illxrian Péaſant, Who, From: His 


Aſtant relidente in Alia, coy net to number Rome among the tri 


4 thtics of his empire. The riſihgff of the peple Wis en- 
aburagel debe, or at leaſt thecbntvantrep ofthe ſenate; 


And the Feeble remains of the Prætorian guärds WG Had rdafon to 


«pprebend their own diſſolution, embraced {6 Poflottrable 4 Pretence, 
ank declafed their readineſs to draw their fora! fr MAETerVice bf 


their oppreſſed” country. It was the with And' r Löt became the 


hope, of every citizen, that after expelling From"THaly' wett Foreign n 


8 tyrants,” they ſhouldiele& a Prince whs, ty the plate of Hie rel. 


Mlaxentivs 
declared em- 
peror at 
Rome. 

A. D. 306. 


28th October 0 


Maxentius, determined in his favour the popular enthuſiaſm! * 


foul, ame, vexation; arc rage, were inflamed b 


dence, arid! 'by his maxims "of government; "rite" on ce mots re eſerve 
the title of Roman emperor. The namèe, as wWell as the kitüat "KI 


ation of 


Maxentius was the ſon of the emperor Maximian, And fe had 
married;the ddightee of Giderius. His birth afd Atanee 1 5 


0 offer him" {the faireſt | promiſe” of ſücebeding' t to the e em: Fire; but 


bis vices And incapacity” procured tim the Tame * excl. Auſion Hom 


elerve 


er- 
eds ſuperiority of metit. The policy of 'Galerius 1 3 1 fen 


the. dig ghity of Cæſar, which Conſtantine Had deſer 72 by a dang 


ute t © com- 
| 1 5 e 30386) 
mands of their. benefadtor, An obſcure firanger was therefore 


xdiſed to 'the-throne' of Italy, and the fon of the 18 £ emper or of 
the Weſt was left to enjoy the luxury of a private fort 0 


+ few miles diſtant from tlie capital. The gloomy 1 


aſſociates, as would-nefther diſgrace the choice, 1 nor. Tur iſpi ry hi TB ys 


rtune in a villa 
5160; 


paſſions 0 his 


Ei 
* eqvy on the 


wens of Canftantine's Tuccels; but the hopes of 1 Maxentius revived 


1 13 


| with 
5 
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with the public diſcontent, and he was eaſily perſuaded to unite his 
perſonal injury and pretenſions with the cauſe of the Roman peo- 
ple. Two Prætorian tribunes and a commiſſary of proviſions under- 


took. the management of the conſpiracy; and. as. e very order of 


men was actuated by. the ſame: ſpirit, the/ immediate event ias nei: 
ther doubtful not difficult. The præfect of the city, andi a few 
magiſtrates, Wh maintained their fidelity to Severus, were: maſſa» 
cred by th 
roam nit gain nowledged!by the applauding fenate and people 
s the; proco@oy af he Romany freedom. and digniey,., It is unoer- 
tain Whether Magimiba, was previouſly acquainted with the canſpi- 
racy z. but as ſoon as the ſtandard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
the old emperor broke from the retirement where the authority f 


Diocxletian had e conde n 


ed him ta paſs a life of melancholy ſoli⸗ 


guards; and Maxentius;, inveſted with the. imperial 


Maximian 
reaſſumes the 
purple. 


tude, and concealed. his returning ambition under the diſguiſe of pa- 


ternal tendernels, At the requeſt of his ſon and of the ſenate; he 


condeſcended to reaſſume tlie purple. His ancient dignity, his ex- 
perience, andchis fame in arms, added Arne as, wel r 
to the party of Maxeatius**... ol. e e yaieo crit yo aung] 


„ 


According to the advice, or rather: the. anda. of his eee Defeat and 


the emperor, Severus immediately. haſtened to. Rome, in the full 
confidence, chat, by his unexpected celerity, be ſhould eaſily ſup- 
preſs the tumult of. an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licenr 
tious youth. But le found on his arrival the gates of the city. ſhut 


A + # v4: 


againſt him, the walls. filled with men and arms, an experienced 


eath o 
Severus. 


general at the head of the rebels, and his own troops without 


ſpirit or affection. A large body of Moors deſerted to the enemy, 


1 


allured by the promiſe of a large douative; and, if it be true that 


they had been levied by Maximian in his African war, preferring 
the natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of allegiance. 
Anulinus, the Prætorian præfect, declared himſelf! in favour af Max- 


entius. and drew after him the moſt conſiderable | part of the troops, 


1 „ * * 7 a 1 3-3" oF ſe W7S T0 I”; 


Vor. I. . W Gee 


accuſtomed 
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A. D. 307. 
February. 


A Aveuſtomed to obey his commands, Rome, according tothe-txpreſſion 
_ of anorator, recalled her armies, and the unfortunate Severus deſtitute 


"5 N fortifications. of Ra 


ee —— e —_ zog Which on. the, re- 


againſt. the walls of Ravenna, as againſt the mind of Severus. | The 

bay ſaries of Maximian eaſily perſuaded his eredulity, that a conſpiracy | 
was formed to betray the town, and prevailed; upon his fears not 
accept the faith of an honourable capitulation. He was at f 
aſſurances that he had ſecured his life by the reſignation of thi 


purple. But Severus could obtain only an eaſy death and an impe- 
rial funeral, When the fentence was fignified to him, the manner 


THE DECLINE AND! FALL: 


of force and of | counſel, retired, or rather fled, with: precipitation 
to Ravenna. Here he might for ſome time have heen fafer The 

were able to reſiſt —— elite 
morafles that ſurrounded: the town, were ſuffieient to prevent the 
approach, of the Italian wands . * Whind; Severns emed 


we 1 ons : dance to * 7 gy: ons 


PA he: to * in own, he directed þ hie, 3 Fe oh a eh 


treachery which he had experienced, dil ha 
to difiruft the moſt ſincere of his friends and adherents... "The conf 


1811 1 


to expoſe himſelf to the daferetion of an irritated conqueror, but to 


2 2 


ceived with humanity, and treated with reſpe@. Maximian, con-, 
ducted the eaptive emperor to Rome, and gave him the mol 8 95 


of executing it was left to his own choice; he preferred the favour- 
ite mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins: and as ſoon as 
he expired, his body was carried to the e which had been 
oonſtructed for the Ye of Gallienus 


— — = | Though 


\. of ” £5 4 + 
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Though the characters of Gonſtantine and Maxentius had very Maxinian 
little affinity with each other, their ſituation and intereſt were the 3 | 
duns; Anh prodence ſeemed to require that they ſhould unite cheär he tie af 
fotdes aßtänff dhe wammon enemy. | Notwithſtanding the ſuperisrity 2 
of his enge un dignity; the indefatigable Maxiinian paſa! 
Alps, and cobrting a perſonal interview with the ſovereigh e GAH: 
carried With Him his daughter Fauſta as the pledge öf ar en 
alliance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles with every circum - 
lanse o meg ulfteetter; und the ancient eolleague — 
who again HEH Rig Claim to the weftern ettipite; Xbnferred" Gif 
his ſomaitrlaw and Ally the title of Auguſtus. By conſetifing tb 
receive That honbur from Maximian, Conſtantine ſeemed to eatbtite 
the cauſe of Rome and of the ſenate ; but his profefflons were all 
bfsuölsz atid His afftance Now and ineffeQual. Fe conffderdk 
Wirkl attention the approaching conteſt between the maſters of Maly 
alid the emperor of the Faſt, and was prepared to confult ! 18 wad 
fafety'of ambition in the event of the wa 0909694 
fie importance of the occaſion called for the preſenc ce An dad ab Galerius in- 
Mies f Galertus. At the Head of à powerful ay wr my oe! ee ee 
IWyrictim and the Eaft, he entered Italy, reſolved yr 87 ine 
achth of Severus, and to chaſtiſe the rebellious Lege | 05 88 Ye 
expreſſed his intentions, in the furious lang) age of a barbara, is to 
| e ſenate, and to deftroy the people "by the ſw ord e 
the fin of Maximian had concerted” prudent” e ” i ence.” | 
The invader found every place, hoſtile, fortified, and inacceffible; | 
and though he forced his way as far as Narni, within ſixty Miles 
of Rome, his dominion 1 in Italy was confined to the narrow | 
limits' of his camp. Senſible of the increaſing difficulties of his 
enterpriſe; the: haughty Galerius made the firſt advances towards a 
reconciliation, and diſpatched two of his moſt” conſiderable officers 
40 _ the Roman Princes by the offer of a conference and the 
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tine. PL 
A. D. 307. 
3 1ſt March. 
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declaration of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who might cobtain 
more from his liberality. than he could hope from the doubtful 
chance of war. The offers of Galerius were rejected with firm- 
9 his perfidious-friendſhip! refuſed with contempt, and it was 
t long before he diſcovered, that, unleſs he provided for-his ſafety 
" Ws a. timely retreat, he had ſome reaſon to apprehend. the fate of 
-Severus..,. The wealth, which the Romans defended: againſt his ra- 
. paciquy tyranny, they freely contributed for his deſtruction. The 
name] of Maximian, the popular arts of his on, the ſeoret diſtri- 
bution of large ſums, and the promiſe; of:ftiflt: more diberabatewards, 
checked the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of, the; Illyrian le- 
gions z and when Galerius at length gave the {ignal-of the retreat, 
it was with ſome difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not 
to deſert a banner which had ſo often conducted them to victory 
and honour. A contemporary writer aſſigns two other cauſes for 
che failure of the expedition; but they are both of ſuch a nature, 
chat a cautious, hiſtorian will ſcarcely venture to adopt them. We 
are told that Galerius, Who had formed a very imperfect notion of 
the greatneſs of Rome by the cities of the Eaſt, with which he Was 
aequainted, found his forces | inadequate to the ſiege of that 
immenſe capital. But the extent of a city ſerves only to render 
it more acceſſible to the enemy; Rome had long ſince been accuſ- 
tomato ſubmit on che approach of a conqueror; nor could che 
temporary enthuſiaſm of the people have long contended with 
the diſcipline; and valour of the legions. We are likewiſe in- 
formed, that the legions themſelves were ſtruck with horror and 
remorſe, and that thaſe pious ſons of the republic | refuſed to vio- 
late the ſanctity of their ancient parent. But when we recollect 
with how much caſe; in the more ancient civil war, the zeal of 
party, and the habits ↄf military obedience, had converted the 
native citizens of Rome into her moſt implacable enemies, we. 
wall be inclined to diſtruſt this extreme delicacy of ſtrangers and 
: 2 | barbarians 
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barbarians b had never beheld Italy till they entered it A Ho- 
ſtile manner. Had they not been reſtrainèd by motives of à more 
intereſted nature, they would probably have anſwered! Galerius ir ; 
the words of Cæſar's veterans: If our general wiſhes tö lead qis 
to the ale of the Tyber, we are prepared to trace otit Als camp. 
1 "Whatſoever walls he has determined to level with the ground, 
5 40 our hands are ready to work the engines: nor ſhall we heſitite, 
« © ſhould\the name of the devoted city be Rome itſelf.” Theſe are 
indeed the expreſſions of a poet; but of a eee 
conſulted both hiſtory and human nature 
The legions of Galerius exhibited a very enen 
their diſpoſitien by the ravages which they committed in their 
retreat. They murdered, they raviſſied, they plundered,; they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians, they burnt che 
villages through which they paſſed, and they endeavoured to 
3 deſtroy the country, which it had not been in their power to 
5 ſubdue. 17 During the whole march, Maxentius hung on their rear, | 
but he very prudently declined a general engagement witli thoſe 
brave and deſperate veterans. His father had undertakets-4=ſecond 
journey into Gaul, with the hope of perſuading Conſtantine, Who 
had aſſembled an army on the frontier, to join the purſuit and to 
complete the victory. But the actions of Conſtantine were guided 
by reaſon and not by reſentment. He perſiſted it che vviſe reſo- 
lution of maintaining a balance of power in the divided empire, and 
de no longer hated See when that e — awd ceaſed 
io be an object of terror. ot apt ene 


. 


The mind of Gaterizs | was the- 8 ſaltrptihle; of the ſterner Elevation of 
paſſions, but it was not however incapable of a ſincere and laſting — of rig * 
friendſhip. Lieinius, whoſe manners as well as character were A. D. 307. 
not unlike his own, ſeems to have engaged both his affection and — 
eſteem. Their intimacy had commenced in the happier period 
perhaps of their youth and obſcurity. It had been cemented by 
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freedom and dangers of à military life; they 14 U a, dranced, 
almoſt by equal ſteps, through the ſucceſſive honours of the fer: 
vice, and as ſoon as Galerius was inveſted with the imperial 
dighiry, he ſeems to have conceived the defi gn of 125 his com- 
4 grins the ſame rank with himſelf. During the ort Had riod of 
proſperity he confidered the rank of Cæſar "as unworthy of 
the age and merit of Licinius, and rather chole to reſerve for him. 
the place of ConRantius, and the empire of the Welt. 9 \ While, the 
emperor was employed in the Italian war, he he intriſfted: his s fr fend 
with the defence of the Danube; and m 7 y afjer by . "Roy 


18 return 


# that unfortünate expedition, he inveſted” Leina with the 
Anne purple of Severus, reſigning 10 his" inimediate command 
ine Mar. the provitice: of Inyricum . The news of his p promotion was no 

1 ed itito the Eaſt, than Maximin, who 9618 0 or r rather 
4 the Tulttles of — — 4 and u — 2 aye d 9 5 2 
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deer dee the ce title of Aare yo For the . 
and 11 for the YR time, the Roman world a d iniftered” by 
Six emperors, fix-empetors:” In the Weſt, 'Conftantine and Maxentius affected to 
4. P. 39%  cevetence their father Maximian. In the Eaſt, Licinius and 
Maximin honoured" with more real confideration their benefaQtor 
 Galarins/ "The'oppoſition oF intereſt, and the memory of a recent 
war, divided the empire into two great hoſtile powers; but their 
mutual ears produced an apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
reconciliatiofi, till the deaths of the elder -princes, of Maximian, | 
and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to te views 
and paſſions of meir ſurviving aſſociates. 1% 400 211! 
Mixforrunes - When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the eme, the 
Ke, venal orators of the times applauded his philoſophic moderation, | 
When his ambition excited, or at leaſt encouraged, a civil war, | 
e thanks to his generous patriotiſm, and gently cen- 


ſured 
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ſured that doye « of eaſe and retirement which had withdrawts him 
from the public ſervice **, But it was impoſlible; that mind like 
| thoſe of Maximjan and his ſon, could long poſſeſs in harmony an 

undivic ded. ower, Maxentius conſidered himſelf as the legal 
overeign of Traly, elected by the Roman ſenate and beople ; nor 
would he endure the controul of his father, who, arrogantly de- 


clared, that by his name and abilities the raſh youth, had been 


eftabliſhed o on the throne. | The cauſe Was ſolemnly pleaded. b. 
the Pretorian 2 guards, and t thoſe troops who dreaded. the, ſev 
the old « emper r efpout 
freedom of Maxitaian w. were however reſpected, and he retired from 
Italy i into Utyrieum, affecting to lament the paſt, and ſecretly con- 
triving new miſchiefs, But Galerius, who was well acquainted 


with his charadter, ſoon obliged. him to leave his dominiens, and 


the Taft refuge of the diſappointed Maximian was the court of his 
ſon-in-law Conſtantine *?. He was received with. reſpect by that 
artful prince, and with the appearance of filial tenderneſs by the 


ſigned the imperial purple a fecond time , prof f 
length convinced of the vanity of greatneſs, and 3 Had 
he perſevered in this reſolution, he might have ended his life with 
leſs dignity indeed than in his firſt retirement, yet, however, with, 


comfort and reputation. ' But the near proſpect of a ahrone, brought 


back to his remembrance the ftate from whence. he was fallen! and, 


he reſolved, by a deſperate effort, either to teign or to periſh. 
An incurſion of the Franks had ſummoned: Conftantine;-. with a 


part, of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the temainder of 
the troops were ſtationed in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, Which 


lay expoſed to the enterpriſes of the Italian emperor, and a con- 


ſiderable treaſure was depofited in the city of Arles. Maximian 


either Jen invented, or haſtily credited: a vain report of the 


ſeized 


{of ho party of ae 7, Fg Hfs and 


empreſs Fauſta. That he might remove every eee. 


Without heſitation he aſcended the throne, 


Bs 
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ſeized» the treaſure; and ſcattering it with his accuſtomed Profuſion 
among the ſoldiers, endeavoured to awake in their minds the 
memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he could 
eſtabliſh his authority, or finiſh) the negociation which he appears 
to have entered into with his ſon Maxentius, the celerity of Con- 
ſtantine defeated all his hopes. On the firſt news of his perfily and 
-ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid marches from the Rhine to 
the Saone, embarked on the laſt mentioned river at Chalons, 
and at Lyons, truſting himſelf to the rapidity of the, Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with a military force; which: it was. im- 
poſſible for Maximian to reſiſt, and which ſcarcely permitted him to 
take refuge in the neighbouring city of Marſeilles. The narrow neck 
of land which joined that place to the continent was fortified againſt 
the befiegers, > whilſt the ſea was open, either. for the eſcape. of 
Maximian, or for the ſuccours of Maxentius, af the latter” ſhould 
chuſe to diſguiſe his invaſion of Gaul, under the honourable 
.Pretence- of defending a diſtreſſed, or as he might allege, an 
injured father. Apprehenſive of the fatal conſequences of delay, 
Conſtantine gave orders for an immediate aſſault; but the ſealing 
ladders were found too ſhort for the height of the walls, and 
Mlaarſeilles might have ſuſtained. as long a ſiege as it formerly did 
againſt the arms of Ceſar, if the garriſon, conſcious, either of their 
fault or of their danger, had not purchaſed. their pardon: by de- 

His death, livering up the city and the perſon of Maximian. A ſecret but 

A. D. 310, 

February, irrevocable ſentence. of death was pronounced againſt the uſurper, 
he obtained only the ſame favour which he had indulged to Se- 
verus, and it was publiſhed to the world, that, oppreſſed by the 
temorſe of his repeated crimes, he ſtrangled himſelf with his 

own hands. After he had loſt the aſſiſtance, and diſdained the 

moderate counſels, of Diocletian, the ſecond period of his active life 

1 Was a ſeries of public calamities and perſonal mortifications, which 
were terminated, in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
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He deletved! his fate; but we ſhould find more reaſon to applaud 
the humanity of Conſtantine, if he had ſpared an old man, the 
benefactor of his father, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy tranſaction, it appears that Fauſta in 
crificed the ſentiments of nature to her conjugal duties 
The laft years of Galerius were leſs ſhameful and unfortunate, Death of 
and though he had filled with more glory the ſubordinate ſtation of 2 ic 
Cæſar, than the ſuperior rank of Auguſtus, he preſerved, till the N. 
moment of his d s death; the firſt place among the Princes of the Roman 
world. He e ſurvived His 1 retreat from Italy about four years, and wiſely 
relinquiſhing his Views of univerſal empire, he devoted his time to 
the enjoyment of pleaſure, and to the execution of ſome works of 
public utility, among which we may diſtinguiſh the diſcharging 
J 80 the Danube the ſuperfluous waters of the lake Pelſo, and the 
cutting down the immenſe foreſts that encompaſſed it; an 6pera- 
tion which reſtored an extenſive country to the uſe of his Pannonian 
ſubjects 35. His death was occaſioned by a very painful and CS 
diſorder. His body, ſwelled by an intemperant courſe of Hfè to a 
_ unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, © and devoured- * 
innumerable ſwarms of thoſe inſects, who have given their name 
to a moſt loathſome diſeaſeꝰ; but as Galerius had offended a very zeal- 
ous and powerful party among his ſubjects, his ſufferings, inſtead of 
exciting theit compaſſion, have been celebrated as the viſible effects o 
divine Juſtice **. He had no ſooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia, 1: toni. 
than the two emperors who were indebted for their purple to his favour, . 
began to collect their forces, with the intention either of diſputing or Fe 
of dividing the dominions which he had left without a maſter.” FIT 
were perſuaded however to defiſt from the former deſign, and to 
agree in the latter. The provinces of Alia fell to the ſhare of 
Maximin, and thoſe of Europe augmented the portion. of Licinius. 
The Helleſpont and the 'Thratlan Boſphorus formed their mu- 
val boundary, and the banks of thoſe narrow ſeas,” which flowed 
VoI. I. WAS 2 in 
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in the might of the Roman world, were covered with ſoldiers, with 
arms, and with fortifications. The deaths of Maximian and of 
Galerins reduced the number of emperors to four. The ſenſe 
of their true intereſt ſoon connected Licinius and Conſtantine; a 
ſecret alliance was concluded. between Maximin and Maxentius, and 
their unhappy ſubjects expected with terror the bloody conſequences 
of their inevitable diſſenſions, which were no longer reſtrained 
by the fear or the reſpect which they entertained for Galerius. 
Adminitr = Among ſo many crimes and misfortunes | gecaſioned by the 


ſtantine in Paſſions of the Roman princes, there is ſome pleaſure in diſcovering 

I» 306— a ſingle action which may be aſcribed to their virtue. In the 

mY ſixth year of his reign Conſtantine viſited the city of Autun, and 

generoully remitted the. arrears of tribute, reducing at the ſame 

time the proportion of their aſſeſſment, from twenty-fave to eighteen 

thouſand perſons, ſubject to the capitation *, Yet even this 
indulgence: affords the moſt unqueſtionable proof of the public 

miſery. This tax was ſo extremely oppreflive, either in itſelf 
or in the mode de of collecting it, that whilſt the revenue was 
increaſed by ee it was diminiſhed by deſpair: a conſider- 
able part of the territory of Autun was left uncultivated; and great 
numbers of the provincials rather choſe to live as exiles and 
outlaws, than to ſupport the weight of eivil ſeciety. It is 
but too probable that the bountiful emperor relieved, by a par- 
tial act of liberality, one among the many evils which he had 
cauſed by his general maxims of adminiſtration. But even thoſe 
maxims were leſs the effect of choice than of neceſſity. And if 
we except the death of Maximian, the reign of Conſtantine in Gaul 
ſeems to have been the moſt innocent and even virtuous period of 
bis life. The provinces were protected by his preſence from the 
inroads of the barbarians, who either dreaded or experienced his 
active valour. After a ſignal victory over the Franks and Ale- 
manni, ſeveral of their Prinaes were expoſed by his order to the 

2 wild 
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wild. beaſts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people ſeem 
to have enjoyed the ſpectacle, without diſcovering, in ſuch: a 
treatment of royal captives, any thing that was an to me 
laws of nations or of humanity *', 16 7 

The virtues of Conſtantine were rendered more illuſtrious by the 
vices of Maxentius. Whilſt the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 


| happineſs as the condition of the times was capable of receiving, 


Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant as con- 


temptible as he was odions. The zeal of flattery and faction has 


indeed too frequently ſacrificed the reputation of the vanquiſhed, to 


the glory of their ſucceſsful rivals; but even thoſe writers who 


10 


Tyranny of 
Maxentius in 
Italy and 
Africa, | 
A. D. 306— 


312. 


have revealed, with the moſt freedom and pleaſure, the faults of 


Conſtantine, unanimouſly confeſs, that Maxentius was cruel, ra- 


pacious, and profligate®. He had the good fortune to ſuppreſs 
a light rebellion in Africa. The governor and a few adherents 
had been guilty; the province ſuffered for their crime; The 
flouriſhing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent 
of that fertile country, were waſted by fire and ſword. The abuſe 
of victory was followed by the abuſe of law and juſtice. ' A for- 
midable army of ſycophants and delators invaded Africa ; the rich 
and the noble were eafily convicted of a connexion with the 
rebels; and thoſe among them who experienced the emperor's 
clemency, were only puniſhed by the confiſcation of their eſtates **, 
So ſignal a victory was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and 


Maxentius, expoſed to the eyes of the people the ſpoils and cap- 
tives of a Roman province, The ſtate of the capital was no leſs 


deſerving of compaſſion than that of Africa. The wealth of Rome 


ſupplied an inexhauſtible fund for his vain and prodigal expences, 


and the miniſters of his revenue, were ſkilled in the arts of rapine. 
It was under his reign that the method of exacting a free gift 
from the ſenators was firſt invented, and as the ſum was inſenſibly 
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T HE DECTIN'E AND FALL 


8 idcrekſed, the pretences of levying i it, a victory, a birth, 4 marriage, or 
an imperial conſulſhip, were proportionably multiplied +. Maxentius 
had i: mbibed the ſame implacable averſion to the ſenate, which had 


characteriſed moſt of the former tyrants of Rome: nor was it poſſible 


1 581 


for his ungrätefül temper to forgive the generous fidelity which 


had raifed' him to the 'throne, and ſupported him againſt all his' 


enemies. The lives of the ſenators were expoſed to his jealous 
ſofpi icions, the diſhonour of their wives and daughters heightened 
the gratification of his ſenſual paſſions *. It may be preſumed, 


that am imperial lover was ſeldom reduced to ſigh in vain; but 


whenever perſuaſion proved ineffectual, he had recourfe to violence; 


and there remains one memorable example of a noble matron, 
who preſerved her chaſtity by a voluntary death. The ſoldiers 


were the only order of men whom he appeared to reſpect, or 
ſtudied to pleaſe. He filled Rome and Italy with armed troops, 
connived at their tumults, ſuffered them with 1 to plunder, 
and even to "maſſacre, the defenceleſs people“, and indulging. 


them in the fame licentiouſtieſs which their emperor enjoyed, 
Maxentius often beſtowed on his military favourites the ſplendid 
villa, or the beautiful wife of a ſenator. A prince. of ſuch a 
character, alike incapable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchaſe the ſupport, but he could never obtain the gem 


of the army. Vet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilſt 
he paſſed his indolent life, either within the walls of his palace, 


or in the neighbouring gardens of Salluſt, he was repeatedly heard 


to declare, that he alone was emperor, and that the other princes 


were no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had devolved the 
defence of the frontier provinces, that he might enjoy without 
interruption the elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which had 
ſo long regretted the abſence, lamented, during the ſix years abs his, 
reign, the preſence of berrſanrveigu 7: Vs. | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Though Conſtantine might view the conduct of Maxentius with: 
abhorrence, and the ſituation of the Romans with compaſſion, we have 
no reaſon to preſume that he would have taken up arms to puniſh 
theiione or to relieve! the other. But the tyrant of Italy raſhly/ 
ventured-to-provoke a formidable enemy; whoſe ambition had been 
hitherto reſtrained by conſiderations of prudence, rather than by 
principles of juſtice *, After the death of Maximian, his titles, 


according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, had been eraſed, and his ſtatues? 


 thrown':down! with ignominy. His ſon, who had perſeeuted and 


deſerted him when alive, affected to diſplay the moſt pious re- 


gard for his memory, and gave orders that a ſimilar treatment ſhould- 
be immediately inflicted on all the ſtatues that had been erected in 
Italy and Africa to the honour of Conſtantine. That wiſe prince, 
who ſincerely withe 
portance of which he was ſufficiently acquainted with, at firſt; 
diſſembled the inſult, and fought for redreſs by the milder ex- 


pedients of negociation, till he was convinced, that the. hoſtile and 
ambitious deſigns of the Italian emperor, made it neceſſary for him 


42x: 
Civil war be- 
tween Con- 


{tantine and. 
axentius. 


A. D. 312. 


to decline a war, the difficulty and im- 


to arm in his own defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed. his 
pretenſions to the whole monarchy of the Weſt, had already pre- 


pared a very conſiderable force to invade the Gallic provinces on 


the file of Rhætia, and though he could not expect any aſſiſtance from 


Liciniüs, he was flattered, that the legions of Illyricum, allured by his- 
preſents and promiſes, would deſert the ſtandard: of that prince, and 


unanimouſly declare themſelves his foldiers and ſubjects 49, Con- 
ſtantine no longer heſitated. He had deliberated with caution, he 
acted with vigour. He gave a private audience to the ambaſſadors, 
who; in the name of the ſenate and people, conjured him to deliver 
Rome from a deteſted tyrant; and, without regarding the timid 


remonſtrances of his council, he reſolved to prevent the n, 


and to carry the war into the heart of air * 


Preparations, 


of his ſon, and were now reſtrained: by a ſenſe-of denn 


performance of chat laborious ſervice, their valour was exerciſed 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The entevptiſe was as fall of danger as of glory; and the un- 
ſucceſsful event of two former invaſions was ſufficient to inſpire 
the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. The veteran troops who tevered 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both thoſe wars the party 

r, as well as 
of intereſt, from entertaining an idea of a ſecond deſertion. Max- 
entius, who conſidered the Prætorian guards as the firmeſt defence 


of his throne, had increaſed them to their aneient eftabliſhinent ; 
and: they: compoltd, including the reſt of the Italians who were in- 
liſted into his ſervice, a formidable body of four ſeore thouſand men. 


Forty thouſand Moors and Carthaginians had been raiſed ſince the 


reduction of Africa. Even Sicily furniſhed its proportion of troops; 
and: the army of Maxentius amounted to no leſs than one hundred 


and ſeventy thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſand Horſe. The 
wealth of Italy ſupplied the expences of the war; and the adjacent 


provinees were exhauſted to form immenſe magazines of corn and 
every other kind of proviſions. The whole force of Conſtantine 


conſiſted of ninety thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe; and 
as the defence of the Rhine required a more than common atten- 
tion during the abſence of the emperor, it was not in his power to 


employ above half his troops in the Italian expedition, unleſs he 


ſacrificed: the public ſafety to his private quarrel **. At the head of 
about forty thouſand ſoldiers, he marched to encounter an enemy 
whoſe numbers were at leaſt four times ſuperior to his own. But 
the armies of Italy, placed at. a ſecure diſtance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habituated to the baths and 
theatres of Rome, they took the field with reluQanee, and were 


chiefly compoſed of veterans who had almoſt forgotten, or of new 
levies who had never acquired, the uſe of arms and the practice 


of war. The hardy legions of Gaul had long defended the fron- 
tiers of FUR empire againſt the barbarians of the North; and in the 


and 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


and their diſcipline confirmed. There appeared the ſame difference 
between the leaders as between the armies. Caprice or flattery had 
_ tempted Maxentius with the hopes of conqueſt : but theſe aſpiring 
hopes ſoon gave way to the habits of pleaſure and the conſciouſneſs of 


his inexperience. The intrepid mind of Conſtantine had been trained 


from his earlieſt youth to war, to action, and to military command. 

firſt, to diſeover, and then to open, a Way over mountains and 
through ſavage nations that had never yielded a paſſage to a regular 
army. The Alps were then guarded by nature, they are now forti- 
fied by art. Citadels conſtructed with no leſs (kill than labour and 


Conſtantine 


paſſes the 
Alps. 


expence, command every avenue into the plain, and on that ſide 


render Italy almoſt inacceflible- to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
dinia . But in the courſe of the intermediate period, the generals, 


who have attempted the paſſage, have ſeldom experienced any dif- 
ficulty or reſiſtance. In the age of Conſtantine, the peaſants of 
the mountains were civilized and obedient ſubjects; the country 


was plentifully ſtocked with proviſions, and the ſtupendous high 


ways which the Romans had carried over the Alps, opened ſeveral 
communications between Gaul and Italy **, Conſtantine preferred 


the road of the Cottian Alps, or as it is now called, of Mount 
Cenis, and led his troops with ſuch active diligence, that he de- 


ſcended into the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxentius 
had received any certain intelligence of his departure from the 
banks of the Rhine. The city of Suſa, however, which is ſituated 


at the foot of Mount Cenis, was ſurrounded with walls, and pro- 
vided with a garriſon ſufficiently numerous to check the progreſs of 
an invader; but the impatience of Conſtantine's troops diſdained 
the tedious forms of a ſiege. Fhe ſame day that they appeared be- 
fore Suſa they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the walls; 
and mounting to the aſſault amidſt a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, 
| they entered the place ſword in hand, and cut in pieces the greateſt 


part 
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Battle of 


Turin. 


Siege and 
baitle of 
Verona. 


the decline of their diſcipline, had borrowed from the nations of the 


1 armour, the joints of which were artfully adapted to the motions 


their experienced adverſary embraced the ſame method of defence, 
which in ſimilar circumſtances had been practiſed by Aurelian. 
The ſkilful evolutions of Conſtantine divided and baffled this maſſy 


very few eſcaped the ſword of the victorious purſuers. By this 


and the Po not only rech the power, but embraced wb. 


Conſtantine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he prudently 


THE DECI NE AND FALL 


part of the garriſon. The flames were extinguiſhed by the care of 
Conſtantine, and the remains of Suſa preſerved from total deſtrue- : 
tion. About forty miles from thence, a more ſevere conteſt awaited 
him. A numerous army of Italians was afſembled under the lieu- 
tenants of Maxentius in the plains of Turin. Its principal ſtrength 
conſiſted in a ſpecies of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, ſince 


Eaſt. The horſes, as well as the men, were clothed in complete 


of their bodies. The aſpect of this cavalry was formidable, the 
weight almoſt irreſiſtible; and as, on this occaſion, their generals 
had drawn them up in a compact column or wedge, with a ſharp 
point, and with ſpreading flanks, they flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould eaſily break and trample down the army of Conſtantine. 
They might perhaps have ſucceeded in their deſign, had not 


column of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled in confuſion to- 
wards Turin; and as the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, 


important ſervice, Turin deſerved to experience the clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror. - He made his entry into the imperial 
palace of Milan, and almoſt all the cities of Italy between the Alps 


arg] the party of Conſtantine **, , e 
From Milan to Rome, vg Amilian 1 dne 1 
opened an eaſy march of about four hundred miles; but though 


turned his arms agataſt another army of Italians, Who, by their 
Areogth and; poſition, might either oppole his. progr eſs, or, in calc 
of 2 FIST ane; might aste Jig ſeteat. Ruticius Pompeianus, 

| 8 a general 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A general diſtinguiſhed by his yalour and ability, had under his 
command the city of Verona, and all the troops that were ftationed 
in the Province © of Venetia. | As ſoon as he was informed that Con- 


ſtantine was advancing towards him, he detached a large body of 
cayalry, which was defeated 1 in an engagement near Breſcia, and 


purſued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
neceſſity, the importance, and the difficulties of the fiege of Verona, 
immediately preſented themſelves to the ſagacious mind of Con- 
ſtantine . The city was acceſſible only by a narrow peninſula te to- 


wards the weſt, as the other three ſides were ſurrounded by the 


Adige, a rapid river which covered the province of Venetia, from 


whence the beſieged derived an inexhauſtible ſupply of men and 


proviſions. It was not) without great difficulty, and after ſeveral 


_ fruitleſs attempts, that Conſtantine found means to paſs | the river 
at ſome diſtance above. the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was leſs violent. He then encompaſſed Verona With ſtrong lines, 


puſhed his attacks with a prudent vigour, and repelled a deſperate 


fally of Pompeianus. That intrepid general, when he had uſed 
every means of defence that the ſtrength of the Place or. that of the 
garriſon could afford, ſecretly eſcaped from Verona, anxious not hoe 
his own but for the public ſafety. With ingefatigable diligence 3. 


ſoon collected an army ſufficient, either to meet ae, in 


field, or to attack him if he obſtinately remained within hi 4 = 


The emperor, attentive to the motions, and informed of — ap- 


proach | of ſo formidable an enemy, left a part of his legions 


to continue the operations of the ſiege, whilſt, at the head of 
thoſe troops on whoſe valour and fidelity he more particularly de- 


pended, he advanced in perſon to engage the Seneral of N Maxen- 
tius. The army of Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to 
the uſual practice of war; but their experienced leader, perceiving 


that the numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, ſuddenly 
changed his diſpoſitian, : and reducing, the ſecond, extended the front 
of his firſt line to a juſt proportion with that of the enemy. Such 

Vol. 1. Kt Iii 8 evolutions, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


evolutions, which only veteran” troops can execute without con- 
fuſion in a moment of danger, commonly prove deciſive: but as 
"this engagement began towards the cloſe of the day, and was con- 
teſted with great obſtinacy during the whole night, there was leſs 
100m for tlie ability of the generals than for the courage of the ſol- 
diers. The return of light diſplayed the victory of Conſtantine, 
and a field of carnage covered with many thouſands of the van- 
quiſhed Italians. Their general Pompeianus Was found among the 
ain; Verona immediately ſurrendered. at diſcretion, and the g gar- 
riſon was made priſoners of war 1 Wen dhe officers of the vie- 
torious army congratulated their maſter on this important ſucceſs, | 
they ventiifed to add ſome reſpectful complaints, of fuch a nature, 
however, as the moſt jealous monarchs will liſten to without dif- 
"pleaſure. They reprefented to Conſtantine, that, not contented 
with performing all the duties of a commander, he had expoſed his 
own perſon with an exceſs of valour which almoſt degenerated into 
raſhneſs; and they conjured him for the future to pay more regard 


to the prefer vation of a life, 3 in Which the e lafery of Rome and of 


the empire was involved . 
22 and While Conſtantine ſignalized his conduct and valour i in the field, 
ears © aX-, 


is. the” ſovereign of Traly appeared inſenſible of the calamities and 
danger of a*ivit war which raged in the heart of his dominions. 
. pp l the only buſineſs of Maxentius. Concealing, ar 
at Mt attemptküg to Coneral, from the public Knowledge t the miſ- 
fortunes of his arms“, he indulged. himſelf in a vain confidence 
Which deferred the Kabels of the approaching evil, without 
deferring the evil itſelf. The rapid progreſs of Conftantine © 
was ſcarcely ſufficient ' to awaken him from this fatal fecur y; he 
flattered himſelf, that his well-known liberality, and the majeſty 
of the Roman name, which had already delivered him from two 
invaſions, would diffipate with the ſame facility the rebellious army 


"WO. The oflicers of e. — ind abllity, who had ſerved 
under 
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a 


under the banners of Maximian, were at length compelled to. in- 
| form his effeminate ſon of the imminent danger to which he was 
reduced ; and, with a freedom that at once ſurpriſed and convinced 
him, to urge the neceſſity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous: ex- 
ertion, of his remaining power. The reſources of Maxentius,, both 
of men and money, were ſtill conſiderable. The Prætorian guards 
felt how ſtrongly their own intereſt and fafety were connected with 
his cauſe; and a third army was ſoon collected, more numerous 
than thoſe which had been loſt in the battles of Turin and; Verona . 
It was far from the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
perſon. A ſtranger to the exerciſes of war, he trembled at the ap- 
prehenſion of ſo dangerous a conteſt; and as fear is commonly ſu- 


perſtitious, he gave a melancholy attention to the rumours of omens 
and preſages which ſeemed to menace his life and empire. Shame 

at length ſupplied the place of courage, and forced him to take the 

field. He was unable to ſuſtain the contempt of the Roman people. 

The c circus relounded with their indignant clamours, and they tu- 

multuouſly beſieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the pulilla- 

nimity of their indolent ſovereign, and celebrating the heroic ſpirit 

of Conſtantine Before Maxentius left Rome, he conſulted | = HRT 

Sibyline books. The guardians of theſe ancient oracles were as 
well verſed | in the arts of this world, as they were ignorant of the 

ſecrets of fate ; j and they returned him a very prudent anſwer, 

which might adopt itſelf to the eren, and ſecure, their t fen 
whatever ſhould be the chance of arms 5 | 

. The celerity of Conſtantine's march hon been. . to * Vifory of 

rapid conqueſt of Italy by the firſt of the Cæſars; nor is the flatter- near Rome, 

ing parallel repugnant to the truth of hiſtory, ſince no more than os ORober. 
| fifty-eight days clapſed between the ſurrender of Verona and the 

final deciſion of the war. Conſtantine had always apprehended that 
Z the tyrant would liſten to the dictates of fear, and perhaps of pru- 


dence; and chat, inſtead. of aß by his laſt, hopes.) in a general en- 
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gere he would Gut hithfelf up within the Walke of Rede 
His 9 magazines fecured Him agalnſt the danger of faminie; 
Aud as the fitüation of Conftantine admitted not of delay, he might 


% 


ide Rat reduced to the fad neceſſity of deftroying with fire and 


ſword the imperial city, the reward of his victory, and the deliverance 


of Whick had been the motive, or rather indeed the pretence, of the 


&vilwir es. It was With equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure, that on hig arrival 


it à Place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from Rome ©, he 
difcoveted the army of Maxentius prepared to give him battle; of 
Their long frotit filled a very ſpacious plain, and their deep artay 


Fenthed to the banks of the Tyber, Which covered their rear, and 
forbade their retreat. We We informed, and we may believe, that 


Conſtantine difpoſed Bis tro bs With conſummate {kill, atid that he 
choſe for himſelf the polt o honour and danger. Diſtinguiſhed 


by the fplendotir of his arms, he charged in perſon the cavalry of 


his rival; and his irreſiſtible attack determined the fortune of the 
day. The cavalry of Maxentius was principally compoſed either 


of unwieldy cuiraffiers, or of light Moors and Numidians. They 
yielded to the vigour of the Gallic horſe, which poſſeſſed more acti- 


vity'than' the one, more firmneſs thin the other. The defeat of 


the two wings left the infantry without any protection on its 
flanks, and the undiſciplined Italians fled without relüctance from 


the ſtandard of a tyrant whom they had always hated, and whom 


they no longer feared. The Prætorians, cõnſcious that their of- 


fences were beyond the reach f. f mercy, were animated by revenge 
and deſpair. Notwithſtanding their repeated efforts, thoſe brave vete- 
rans were unable to recover the victory: they « obtained, however, an 


honourable death; and it was obſerved, that their bodies covered: the 
ſame ground which had been occupied by their ranks **. The confuſion 
then became general, and the diſmayed troops of Maxentius, purſued 


dy an implacable | enemy, ruſhed by thouſands into the deep and rapid 


ſtream of the Tyber. The emperor himſelf attempted to eſcape 
back 
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back into the city over the Milvian bridge, but the crowds. which 
preffed together through that narrow paſſage, forced him into the 
river, where he was immediately drowned by the weight of his 
armour % His body, which had ſunk very deep into the mud, 
was found with fome difficulty the next day. The fight of his head, 
when it was expoſed to the eyes of the people, convinced them of their 
deliverance; and admoniſhed them to receive, with acclamations of 
loyalty and gratitude; the fortunate Conſtantine, who thus atchieved 
by tis valoar and ability the moſt ſplendid enterpriſe of his life. 
In tte uſe of victory, Conſtantine neither deſerves the, praiſe of His reception 
clemency, nor the cenſure of immoderate rigour.”'. He inflited 
the fame treatment, to which a defeat would have expoſed his own 
perſon and family, put to death the two ſons of the tyrant, and 
dare fully extirpated his whole race. It was natural that the moft 
diſtinguiſhed adherents of Maxentius ſhould ſhare his fate, as they 
had ſhared his proſperity and his crimes : but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of victims, he reſiſted, 
with firmneſs and humanity, thoſe ſervile clamours which were 
dictated by flattery as well as by reſentment. Informers were 
puniſhed and diſcouraged; the innocent, who had ſuffered under 
the late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and reſtored to their 
eſtates. A general act of oblivion quieted the minds and ſettled 
the property of the people, both in Italy and in Africa. The 
firſt time that Conſtantine honoured the ſenate with his preſence, 
he recapitulated his own ſervices and exploits in a modeſt oration, 
aſſured that illuſtrious order of his ſincere regard, and promiſed 
to re-eſtabliſh its ancient dignity and privileges. The grat 
ſenate repaid theſe unmeaning profeſſions by the empty titles of 
honour, which it was yet in their power to beſtow; and without 
preſuming to ratify the authority of Conſtantine, they paſſed a 
decree to aſſign him the firſt rank among the three Auguſt: who 
neren the Roman world “. Games and feſtivals were inſtituted 
PEE * 85 10 
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to. preſerve the fame of his victory, and ſeveral edifices, xaiſed 
at the expence of Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour. of 
E his ſucceſsful rival, Wy (7 triumphal arch of Conſtanine ſtill re- 
mains a melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and a ſingular 
| teſtimony of the x meaneſt vanity. As it was not poſſible to find in the 
capital of the empire, a ſculptor | who was capable of adorning. that 
: public | monument ; 3, the arch of Trajan, without any reſpect either 
for his memory or for the rules of propriety, Was ſtripped of its 
moſt elegant figures. : The difference of times. and perſons, of 
| actions and characters, Was totally diſregarded... The Parthian 
captives appear proſtrate at the feet of a; prince who never had 
H Ns To the ſmalleſt connexion with that people; and curious antiquarians 
f | can ſtill diſcoyer the head of Trajan on the trophies of Conſtantine. 
The new ornaments which it was neceſſary to introduce between 
che vacancies of ancient ſculpture, are executed in the rudeſt a 
moſt 1 unſkilful manner 74 1 tine 
and conduct The final abolition | of the Prætorian guards, v was a 3 of 
2 Prudence as well. as of revenge. Thoſe haughty troops, whoſe 
numbers and, privileges had been reſtored, and even augmented by 
3 Maxentius were for ever ſuppreſſed by Conſtantine. Their fortified 
> Camp Was, deſtroyed, and the few Prætorians who had eſcaped the 
1 2505 fury of the ſword, were diſperſed among the legions, and baniſhed 
- 10, the frontiers. of the empire, where they might be ſeryiceable 
without. again becoming dangerous 75, By ſuppreſſing the troops 
| which, were uſually ſtationed in Rome, Conſtantine gave the fatal 
1 blow to the dignity of the ſenate and people, and the diſarmed 
Ho capital was expoſed without protection to the inſults or neglect of 
its diſtant maſter. We may obſerve, that in this laſt, effort to 
preſerve, their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appte- 
henſion of a tribute, had raiſed Maxentius to the throne. He ex- 
ated that. tribute from, the, ſenate, under the name of a free gift. 
They iwplored. the alliance dee He vanquiſhed, the 


: 440110. tyrant, 
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„and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax. The 

fenators, according to the declaration which was required of their 

. property; were divided into ſeveral claſſes. The moſt. opulent paid 

annually eight pounds of gold, the next claſs paid four, the laſt 
two, and thoſe whoſe poverty might have claimed an exemption, 

were afſeſſed however at ſeven pieces of gold. Beſides the proper 

members of the ſenate, their ſons, their deſcendants, and even their wg 

relations,” enjoyed the vain privileges, and- ſupported the heavy N 
burdens,” of the ſenatorial order; nor will it any longer excite 

our kürptild, that Conſtantine ſhould be attentive to increaſe the 

number of perſons who were included under fo uſeful a deſerip- 

tion . After the defeat of Maxentius, the victorious emperor 

paſſed no more than two or three months in Rome, which he 
"viſited twice during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the ſolemn 
feſtivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years of his reign. 
Conſtantine was almoſt perpetually in motion to exerciſe the legions, 
or to inſpect the ſtate of the provinces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, 
Sitrmium, Naiſſus and Theſſalonica, were the occaſional places of 
his reſidence, till he founded A NEW] e on the confines! * 
5 "Rs and Aſia f 


Before Conſtankine marehed into hath, he had algen the fiibns- 


His alliance” | 
up or at leaſt the neutrality of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. rg og "pA 
He bad promiſed his ſiſter Conſtantia in marriage to that prince; 
but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred wilt after the con- 
eluſion of the war, and the interview of the two emperors at 
Milan, which was appointed for that purpoſe, ſeemed to unite 

their families and intereſts. In the midſt of the public feſtivity 

they were ſuddenly obliged to take leave of each other. An inroad 

of the Franks ſummoned Conſtantine to the Rhine, and the hoſtile 

approach of the ſovereign of Aſia, demanded the immediate pre- 

fence of Licinius. Maximin had been the ſecret ally of Maxentius, Warbeween 
"Wt e being diſcouraged by his fate, he reſolved to try the Lieinius. 
fortune A. D. 313 
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and death of 
the former, 


Auguſt, 


fortune of a civil war. He moved out of Syria towards the frontiers 
of Bithynia in the depth of winter. The ſeaſon was ſevere and 


tempeſtnous; great numbers of men as well as horſes. periſhed 


in the ſnow; and as the roads were broken up by inceſſant rains, 


he was obliged to leave behind him a conſiderable part of the 
heavy baggage which was unable to follow the rapidity of his forced 
marches. By this extraordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 


with a haraſſed but formidable army on the banks of the Thracian 


Bofphorus, before the lieutenants of Licinius were apprized of his 
Hoſtile intentions. Byzantium ſurrendered to the power of Max- 
ithin, after a ſiege of eleven days. He was detained ſome days 
under che walls of Heraclea; and he had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion 
of chat city, than he was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the diſtance of only eighteen miles. After 


a fruitleſs negociation, in which the two -princes attempted to 
feduce the fidelity of each other's adherents, they had recourſe 
to arms. The emperor of the Eaſt commanded a diſciplined and 
veteran army of abeve ſeventy thouſand men, and Licinius, who 


had collected about thirty thouſand Illyrians, was at firſt oppreſſed 
by the ſuperiority of numbers. His military ſkill, and the firmneſs 
of his troops reſtored the day, and obtained a deciſive victory. The 
ieredible ſpeed which Maximin excited in his flight, is much more 
celebrated than his proweſs in the battle. Twenty-four hours after- 
wards he was ſeen pale, trembling, and without his imperial orna- 
ments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and ſixty miles from the place of 
His defeat. The wealth of Aſia was yet unexhauſted; and though the 


flower of his veterans had fallen in che late action, che had iſtill power, if 


He could obtain time, to draw wery numerous levies from Syria and 
Egypt. But he furvived his misforune only three or four months. 
His deuth, which happened at Tarſus, was variouſly aſcribed to deſpair, 
to poiſon, and to the divine juſtice. As Maximin was alike deſtitute 
of abilities and: of virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor 
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by the folders; The provinces of the Faſt, delivered from the tefrors 
of evil war, heerfully acknowledged the authority of Licinins 79. 

The vanquiffed emperor left behind him two chice, a TO is Cruelty of 
about eight, and a girl of about ſeven years old. Their inoffenſive NOM 
age might have excited cornpaſſion, but the compaſſion of Licinius 
Was a very feeble reſource, nor did it reſtrain him Ek extinguiſhing 
the name and memory of his adverfary. The death of Severianus 
wilt admit of leſs excuſe, as it was dictated neither by revenge | 
nor by policy. The conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy” yo uth , and the ſhort and obſcure reign 

Severus in a diſtant part of the Ai) was already forgotten. But 
the execution of Candidianus was an act of the blackeſt cruelty and 
ingratitude. He was the natural fon of Gaferſus, the friend and bene- = 
factor of Licinius: The ptuderitfither had judged kim too young to 
ſafliiithe weight of 4 dindeib; büt be opel that under the p roteckion 
of piinecs; who” were indebted to his facbur for the nota purple, 
Candidfanus migtit pals a ſecure and honourable life. He was now 
advaneing towards tke twentieth year of His age, and che royalty 
of his birth, "though unfupported either by merkt or ambition 
was ſuſRctent” to exafperate the jenlous mind of Eicinſus . TO 
theſe innocent and Muſtribus victims of His tyranmy, we met ad 
the” wiſe and daughter of the emperor Diocketian. When that 
prince conferred on Galerius the title of Czar; he had given Him in 
marriage his daughter Valeria, whoſe Melagchbby adventures might 


furuiſh a very ſingular ſubject for tragedy!” "She had falfilled'andeven Unfortonate 


ſurpaſſed the duties of a wife As the had not any children ber- Snpres ce 
ſelf; ſhe condeſcended to adopt the: iHegitimate for of her huſband! Leue 
and invariably diſphæyed towards the unhappy” Cardidianus the = 
tenderneſs and anxidty of à real: mother! After the death of Ga- 

lerins, her ample! poſſeſſions provoked the avarice; and her perſona 
attractions excited the defires' of his ſuceeſſor Marimin. He 
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<- whoſe 'cruel>incotiſtuney Wasb tapable "of" 


appeatanes Ef leg? proteddings; and to perſecute the rep 
well us the happineſs f Valeria. Her eſtates were cont 


| her friendthip, ſuffered death on a falſe accuſation 


* 
£ ng 
q 1 £5 £ 7 


had a wife ſtill alive, veſts e by the tara 
and” the fierce paſſions" of che "tyrant demanded: an immediate: Sta- 


ufication. The anſwer of Valeriu was ſüch as became the daughter 
and widow of emperors; but it Wat temperett by the prudence. 


which her defenceleſs'condition eompeffed het to obferve. She te 
preſented to the perſons 'Wwhoth! Maximih! had employed off this. 
ocpalivg; «hat even if Honour ech pertit x Woman of het. 

* character and dignity te entértain à fthongkit of ſecond nuptials, 


o deceney at leaſt muſt forbid niet to; Lista to his ddreſſes at 4 


„time when the aſhes. ler Hbſband:und/ihis benefuctor were 
64 ſtill warm; z and while the ferrow s- of het mind were fill ex reſſed 


c by her mourning garmentz“ She wentured to declare; that" ſhe. 
could place very little confideate in the pidfciiots f à man, 


A 


ixtihg' 4 Wife, 
e of Maximin 


« ard uffectionate wefe ved Oh'this'Fepjalle, t 


was converted/intoFary; and, as witnellſes And Jullges were Ira * 


at bis diſpegll it ws ey kor him to cover his Fury with as 


ecuauchte and dimeftits devote to the moſt inhuman L tckths 8d 
fovetal-intioceiit. ant reſpeckable 1 matrons, who were honouted* with 


wal 


F adulte 
B ctnprels Herſe ſelf; together with. her, mother Priſca, was eh 4 
ed to xe, And "ad. they were ignominiouſiy hurried“ rt 
place to place before they were confined to a ſequeſtered village! in Uthe 
deſerts of Syria, they expoſed their ſhame and diſtreſs to the provinces: of J 
the Eaft, which, during: thirty. years, had reſpected their auguſt di digi A7 0 
Diocletian made ſeveral ineffeQuial efforts to alleviate the misfo Fen ; 
of his- daughter; and. as the laſt return that be expected for tue 
imperial purple, Wälch he had conferred upon Maximin, he en- 


TIT treated that Valeria u debe petwinted. to ſhare 1 retirement of: 
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AlONAs and ſto cloſe the | es of her afflicted father V. On He entreated; 
buten he could no longet threaten, = his prayers were received with 
coldneſs and diſdain; and the pride of Maximin was gratified, 
in treating Diocletian as a ſuppliant, and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin ſeemed to aſſure the empteſſes of a fayour- 
able alteration in their fortune. f, The publie diſorders relhwed the 
vigilance. of their guard, and they eaſily found mehns to eſeape 
from the place of their, exile, and to repair, though with: ſome 
precaution, and in diſguiſe, to the court of Lieinius-. His be 
haviour, in the fixſh) days off his reign, and the honourable re- 
option which he, gave: te young Candidianus, inſpired Valeria 
with-a ſecret. ſalisfaction, both on her on account, and on that oß 
e Kr theſe, grateful proſpects were ſoon ſubeseded 
| | 18Goniſhment, and. the bloody executions Which 
Raine Nicgmedia, ſufficiently» conyinged her, chat the 
thre NE of. Maximin was filled by a tyrant. more, inhuman than 
himſelf., Valeria conſulted her ſafety by a, haſty flight; and, ſtil 
aeg by her mother Priſca, they. wandergd above fiſteen 
months,“ through the provinces, . conopaled im ichen difguiſe! of 
Plebeian habits, They were at length diſcorexd,at;Thefſalonjea;; 
and, as the ſentence, of their death was. alncady, pronouneedi.they. 
were immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown; into the ſea. 
The people gazed on the melancholy ſpectacla 3. but their. grief 
and.indignation were ſuppreſſed. by the errors, of a military guard, 
Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and daughter of Piocletian. 
We. lament their misfortunes, we. cannot. diſcover their crimes, and 
Whatever: idea we may juſtly entertain of the ervelty of Licinius, it 
e of Pee thay bs, Aue 8gelfeged with 
ſome more ſecret and decent method of x rexengg 1 
The Roman world was now. divided. hetween, Condantine. 18 Cm 


Licinius 8, the former of whom. vas e the; Well, and W 


aeg, of the Eaſt. It might perhaps: have een expected that the oo. . 
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which hiſtory, reflects on this, granſadting e, we may diſeaver, 
Fopſpiracy, fomented hy his arts againſt the authority dd 
$ league... Cenſtantine had lately given his . ater, Anaſtaſia; in mar- 
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_conguerors, fatigued with civil war, and connected by a private as 
well as public alliance, would have renounced, or at leaſt have ſuſ- 
pended, any farther deſigns of ambitign., And rer * nt (had 
ſrargely elapſed. after the death of, Maxi 


7 — turned their arms ggainſt each other. The, kenn te 


tyccels, and the aſpiring temper, of Canſtanting, mays fcem.to-mark 
him. ot as. the aggreſſor ;; hut the pgtfidieus character of Licinius 
üſtifies the moſt unfavourable; ſuſpicions, and by the fart a 


riage to Baſſianus, a man of a. oofHidexable famibyaanſormne, and 
had elevated his new, kinfman d the ragk of, Gar According to 
ihe, ſyſtem, of goyernment inſtituted, by Dioletian, taly, asd per- 
deſigned, for his department nin he empire. 

zance of the ꝓromiſed favour Was eitherbauended 
Js or accompanied with fo. many unequal eon- 
8 the, fidelity, & Baſſianus Was alienated raten than 
ſeeured.by the honourable difinGion Which he had ehtained. Alis 
nomination had been. ratified by the conſent, of Lieinius, and that 
artful prince, by che means of his emiaries ſoon contrived to 
enter info, aueergt and dangerous correſpondence with the new 
Cg r, to irritate. his diſcontents, aud to urge him to the raſh 
enterpriſe. of extorting by . violence what he might in vain; foligit 
from the juſtice of Conſtantine. But the vigilant emperor diſ- 


covered the conſpiracy before it was ripe for execution; and, after 


ſolemnly renguneing the alliance of Baſſianus, deſpoiled him of the 
purple, and inflicted the deſerved puniſhment on his treaſon and 


| ingratitude. The hayghty; refuſal of Licinius, when he was required to 


deliver up, the eriminals, Who had taken refuge in his dominions, 
confirmed the ſuſpiciongg already entertained of his perfidy ; and the 


= Mee e an the froomers * Italy, to the 
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Katiies e Conſtaiitifie; "bebiithe the lth of USE bers the two 
1 SN: {8-4 { 510 Duo 
The firſt battle was g near Clibalis, A city f Pani, ee 
ſituated on the river Save, about fifty tiles above Sirmium **, From 1 
ile inconſiderable forces which it this important conteſt top ſuch A. P. 314. 
powerful monarchs brought ittto the field, it may be inferred, tj 
the one was ſuddenly+proveked; and that the other was uniexpect- 
edly ſurpriſed, The emperor of the Weſt had only twenty t ou 
ſand; and the ſovereign ef the Eaſt no more than five and thirty 
thouſand men. The inferiority of number was,” however, com- 
penſated by che advintage' of the ground.  Conftantine had taken 
poſt in a defſle about half a mile in breadth; between à ſteep hill 
and a deep moraſs, and in that ſituation he ſteadily expected and 
repulſed the firſt attack of the enemy. He purſued His ſucceſs, 
and advanbed into the plain. But che veteran legiéhs of Illyftoahm 
rallied-under che ſtandurd of a leader who had bee trained to arms 
in the {@hovl of Probus and Dibeletiau. 'The'milſile weapons on 
both ſfides were ſoon exhauſted; the tuo artuies, with tual valont, 
raſhed/46i2-doſer engagement of words arid Fears, ad the doubt- 
ad already laſted from the dawn of day to i late Roar 
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ful cotrteſt l 
of the evening; when the right wing, Which Conſtarttine led In 
| perſon made a vigorous and deciſive charge.” = The judicious ent | 1 
of Lieinius ſaved the remainder of His troops from a a total defeat ; J . | 
but when he computed his loſs, Which mounted to more than F 
twenty thouſand men, he thought it unſafe to. paſs the night in the 
preſence of an active and victorious enemy. Abandoning his camp? 
and magazines, he marched away with ſecrecy and diligence at the 
head of the greateſt part of his cavalry,” and was ſoon removed be- 
yond the danger of a purſuit. "His" Gligenee preſerved” his wife, 
his ſon, and his treafures, which he bad depôfited at Sirmium. 
Licinius paſſed through that city, arid breaking dewyn the bri ge on 
the Save; baſtened to eollect a new. Artny mn bach zt h "7 
* 181 his; 
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his flight he beſtored the opracurichs de Qui on i Valet „it 
Seneral of the Illyrian frontier rt. bag 9981100 


Buile of The plain of Mardia in Thrace was che nd of à ſecofſd 
"Mal attle no leſs obſtinate and bloody than the former. The trobopô en 
both ſides diſplayed: the fame valour and difcipline; and the 'viftory 


13830 
+ ). 
1 
Cl 

„ 


was once more decided by the ſupbrior abilities of 'Confthrititie; 
who! directed à body of five chouſand anem te gain an advaiitapeL 
ous height, f rom whence, during the heat of the action, they A. 
tacked the rear of the enemy, and made a very confidetable ſfaugh- 
ter · The troops of Licinius, however; preſeming a deuble front, 
Mill maintained their ground, till the approach of nig lit Put an end 
to the combat, and ſecured their retreat towards che mountains off 
Macedonia. The loſs of two battles, and of his braveſt weterans, 
reduced the fierce ſpirit of Licinius to ſue for ptaces 
 fador Miſtrianus vas; admitted to the audience uf Conftintihe ; he 
expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, 
which are ſo familiar to the eloquence, of the vanquiſhed g repre- 
| ſented, in chen moſt infinuating language, chat che event-of the 
e Nas All doubtful; whillt its inevitable calamities were alike 
Perniciqus to; bath! (the: contending parties; and declared that; hee 
was authgriſed to propaſe a laſting and honourable peace in the 
name of the ;zve-emperors his maſters. Conſtantine: received the: 
mention of Valens with indignation and contempt. It was nbt 
for ſuch a purpoſe, he ſternly replied, that we ha ve advanced: 
from the banks af the weſtern ocean in an uninterrupted coure 
15 of combats, and vigtories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful infa 
„ man, We, ſhould accept for gur colleague a contemptible ſlave. 
£6 The. abdicazjon, of Valens, is the firſt article of the ; treaty „ut 
Was neceſlary to accept chischumiliating condition, and the unhappy 
Valens, after a .rcigg.of a few days, was deprived of the purple 
and, of his life, As Hon as, this obſtacle. was removed, the tran- 
willig gh e Raman mary was gaſily reſtored. Tbe ſucreſſine de-. 
38) feats 
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feats of Licinius had ruined his foroes; but they had diſplayed his- 
courage and abilities. His ſituation was almoſt deſperate, but the 
efforts of deſpair are ſometimes formidable; and the good ſenſe of 
Conſtantine preferred a great and certain advantage to a third trial of 
the chanee of arma. He conſentedd to leave his rival, or as he again Treaty of 
ſtyled. Licinius, his friend and brother, in the poſſeſſion of Thracey ecember. 
Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt: but che provinces of Parmonla) Dat-- 
matia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the! weſtern” 
empire, and the domiuiens: of Conſtantine extended from the confines 
of Caledonia to the extremity of Poloponneſus. It was ſtipulated by the 
ſame treaty, that three royal qouths/ the ſons of the emperors, ſhould 
be called to the hopes of the ſucceſſion; . Criſpus and the younger” 
Conſtantine, were ſbon afterwards! declared Cæſars in the Weſt: 
while the younger-Licinius was inveſted with the ſame dignity in tlie 
Raſt. In anne n 
the ſuperiority of his arms and po-.· rr. 
The recodbiliation of Conſtantine and Iicimius Ubud it it was” Genera peave” 
embittered by reſentment and jealouſy}'by"tHhe rittimBrante of fe- Contmine.. 
cent injuries, and by the apprehenſion ef futüfdudungets, main 1 
taidedy hotrever, above eight years, the tranquillity of che Roman 
world As- a very regular ſeries: of the imperial laws cbmtinences 
about this period, it would not be difficult to tranferibe the civiP res 
gulations which employed the leiſure of Gonſta tine! ut tlie moſt 
important of his inſtitutions are intimately eonnected with the new 
ſyſtem of policy and religion, which was not perfectly eſtabliſhed till 
the laſt and peaceful years of his reign. There are many of his 
which, as far as they concern the rights and property of indi- 5 
viduala, and the practice of the bar, are more properly referred to 
the private than to the public juriſprodenee of the empire; and he 
publiſhed many edicts of fo local and temporary a nature, that they 
wauld ill deſerve the notice of a general hiſtory. Two laws, Bow. 
evety may: be. ſelected from the erowd; the ofle; for its nce.: 
215914 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the other, for its ſingularity ; the former for its ſingular benevo. 
lence, the latter for its exceſſive ſeverity. 1. The horrid: practice, 
ſo familiar to the ancients, of expoſing or murdering their new- 
born infants, was become every day more frequent in the provinces, 
and eſpecially in Italy. It was the effect of diſtreſs; and the diſ- 

treſs was principally occaſioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel proſecutions of the officers of 
the revenue againſt: their inſolvent debtors. The leſs opulent or leſs 
induſtrious part of mankind, inſtead of rejoicing in an increaſe of 
family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderneſs to releaſe their chil- 
_ dren from the impending miſeries of a life which they themſelves 
were unable to ſupport, The humanity of Conſtantine, moved, 
perhaps, by ſome recent and remarkable inſtances of deſpair, en- 
gaged him to addreſs an edict to all the cities of Italy, and after. 
wards of Africa, directing immediate and ſufigient rebef to be given 
to thoſe parents who ſhould produce, before the magiſtrates, the 
children whom their own poverty would not allow: them to educate. 
But the promiſe was too liberal, and the proviſien too vague, to 
effeck any general or permanent benefit. The law, though it 
may, merit ſome praiſe, ſerved rather to, diſplax than, to, alleviate the 
public diſtreſs. It ſtill remains an authentic, monument to contradict 
and confound. thoſe venal orators, who were too well ſatisfied with 
their own ſituation to diſcover either vice or miſery under the govern- 
ment of a generous ſovereign . 2, The laws: of Conſtantine 
againſt rapes were diGated with very little indulgence, for the moſt 
amiable weakneſſes, of human nature; ſince the daſeription of that 
crime was applied not only to the brutal violence which corpelled, 
but even to the gentle feduGion. which might perſuade, an un- 
married woman, under the age of | twenty-five, to leave the houſe 
of her parents. Fhe ſucceſsful raviſher was puniſhed with 
death; and as if ſunple death was inadequate to the enormity- 
6 * * he was either burut a, 0p torn in Pieces by wild | 
« beaſts 
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_ «-heafts in the amphitheatre. The virgin's declaration that ſhe 
had been carried away with her own: conſent; inſtead of ſaving 
her lover, expoſed her to ſhare his fate. The duty of a public 
«proſecution was intruſted to the parents of the. guilty or unfor- 

+ tunate maid; and if the ſentiments of Nature prevailed on them 
4 to diſſemble the injury, and to repair by a ſubſequent marriage th „ 
<< -honout of their family, they were themſelves puniſhed by exile N 
« confiſcation. The ſlaves, Whether male or female, o were con 

e victed of having been acceſſary to the rape or ſeduQzon, wer. 
460 alive, or put to death bythe ingenious torture of poi ing down their 

* throats a quantity of melted lead. As the crime Was of a public 
6c. ſpecies, the accuſation was permitted even to ſtrangers. The 
eee the a N vas not limited to any term of 
e ſequences of the ſentence were extended to the 

offspring of ſuch an irregular union But whenever 

Fence weve hn n , the;;rigour of 

enat law is obliged to give way to Amame dicliogs: of man- 

kind. The moſt odious parts of this ediet were ſoftened or re- 
peales d hd the eee s! 96. and even Couſtantine himſelf 

Fe acts of merey the ſtern tem- 

er His Venen Ade Beüs | Such, indeed, was the ſingular hu- 
moùr of that emperor, who ſhewed himſelf as indulgent, and even 

niſs, in the execution of his laws, as he was ſevere, and even 

Yen the enacting of them. It is. ſcarcely poſſible to obſerve a 

more deciſive ſymptom of weakneſs, either in the e. iche 

P. or in the conſtitution of the government. 

The civil adminiſtration was ſometimes e hey: os will- The Gothic 
tary defence of the empire. Criſpus, a youth of the moſt amiable A. b. 322. 
character, who had received with the title of Cæſar- the command 

of the Rhine, diſtinguiſhed his conduct, as well as valour, in ſeveral 

victories over the Franks and Alemanni; and taught the barbarians 
of thit frontler to dread the eldeſt don of Oonſtantine, and the 
"Ver. I. | L11 grandſon 
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midſt of its inteſtine diviſtons. But the ſtrength of that warlike 


generation tad ariſes,” who no longer remembered the misfortunes 0 


force was poured upon the countries of Ilyricum. Campona, 
Margus, and Bononia, appear to have been the feenes of ſeveral 


ecduntered à very © 


retreat by reſtoring the booty and priſoners Which they had taken. 


to give peaee xo the iſuppliant Goths, on condition that, as often 


| Honottrable to (Conftatitive and beneficial 10 the ſtate; but it may 


Second civil 
war between 
Conſtantine 


and Licinius. 


| A. D. 323. 1 
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grandfon 6f Conftantius ®, The emperor himſelf hail aſſumed che 
more difficult ani important province of the Danube. The Goths, 
who in the tine of Claudius aud Aurelian had felt the weight 
of the Roman arms, reſpected the power of the empire, even in the 


nation was now reſtbred by a "peace of near fifty years; a new 


ns ef the lake Mæotis followed the 
Gothic Kandard either as Tibjects of as allies, and their united 


metnoribte fieges and datttes ”; and though Conftantine en- 


obſtinate reß tene, he prevailed at length in the 
conteſt, and che *Goths were compelled to purchaſe an ignominious 


"ey was s this hrs If — to res the as: eee 1 the 


rians 00 00 dared to invade the territories * 8 At the bend 
of this legions he paſſed the Danube, on the bridge which had been 
conſtrutted by Trajan, | penetrated into the ſtrongeſt receſſes of 
Dacia , and when he had inflicted a ſevere revenge, condeſcended 


as they were required, they ſhortld ſupply his armies with a body 
of forty thouſand foldiers **', Exploits like theſe were no doubt 


ſurely be queſtioned 'whether they can Justify the exaggerated aſ- 
ſertion of Eufebins, What LI. /SCYTRIQ, as far as the extremity of 
the North, divilled as it was into ſo many names and nations of the 

moſt various and ſavage manners, has . ny 985 his victorious | 
m to the Roman empire 
In this exalted ſtate ef glory it FED rapaliblc * Cankandise 
thould * a N — Confiding in che 
2 1 ſuperiority 


ſuperiority of his. genius and military power, he determined, with- 
out any previous injury, to exert them for the deſtruction of Licinius, 
whoſe advanced age and unpopular vices. ſeemed to offer a very 
eaſy conqueſt '**. But the old emperor, awakened by the approach- 
ing danger, deceived the expectations of his friends. as well as 
of his enemies. Calling forth that ſpirit and thoſe abilities by which 
he had deſerved. the friendſhip. of Galerius and the imperial purple, 


he prepared himſelf for the conteſt, collected the forces. of the 


Eaſt, and ſoon filled the plains of Hadrianople with his troops, 


and the Streights of the Helleſpont with his fleet. The army con- 


ſiſted of one hundred and fifty thouſand, foot, and fifteen thouſand 
horſe; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the moſt part, from 
Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion 
of the beauty of the horſes than of the courage and dexterity of their 


riders. The fleet was compoſed of three hundred and fifty gallies 
niſhed by Egypt, and the adjaeent coaſt of Africa. An hundred 


and ten ſailed from the ports of Phecnicia- and, the! ile of Cyprus; 
and, the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caxia, were, 
likewiſe obliged to provide an hundred and ten gallies. The 
troops of Conſtantine were ordered to rendezyous. at Theſſalonica; 
they amounted to above an. hundretl and: twenty - thouſand, horſe. 
and foot Their emperor was ſatisſied with their martial ap- 
pearance, and his army contained more ſoldiers, though fewer men 


than that of his eaſtern competitor. The legions. of Conſtantine. 


were levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; action had 
confirmed their diſcipline, victory had, elevated. their hopes, and, 
| there were among them a great number of veterans, who, after 
ſexenteen glorious campaigns under the fame. leader, prepared them 
ſelves to. deſerve an. honourable. diſmifion by a. laſt effort af their 
valour But the naval preparations of Conſtantine were in every 
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doe path much inferior | to Apo of Licinius. "Te? maritime cities 
cellirſted Martins” of Pieds, nul their united fore conſiſted of 
no more than two hundred ſmall veſſels: a very feeble armament 
if it is compared with thoſe formidable fleets which were equipped 
and l e by the republic of Athens during the Peloponneſian 
war ws. Since Italy was no longer the ſeat of government, the 
naval eſtabliſhments of Miſenum and Ravenna had been gradually 
neglected; and as the ſhipping and mariners of the empire were 
ſupported by commerce rather than by war, it'was natural that they 
ſhould the moſt abound in the induſtrious provinces of Egypt and Aſia. 
It is only furpriſing, that the eaſtern emperor, who poſſeſſed fo great a 
fuperiority at ſea, ſhould have neglected the opportunity of carrying 
aäKaldanꝗ offenſive war into the center of his rival's dominions. a 
Battle of Ha- Inſtead of embracing ſuch an active reſolution, which might have 
28 changed the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected 
* the approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he 
had fortified with an anxious care that betrayed his apprehenſion 
of the event. Conſtantine directed his march from Theſſalonica 
towards that part of Thrace, till he found himſelf ſtopped by the 
broad and rapid ſtreum of the Hebrus, and diſcovered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which filled the ſteep aſcent of the hill, from the 
river to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were ſpent in doubt- 
ful and diſtant ſæirmifhes; but at length the obſtacles of the paſſage 
and of the attack were removed by the intrepid conduct of Con- 
ſtantine. In this place we might relate a wonderful exploit of 
Conſtantine, which, though it can ſcarcely be paralleled either in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted to 
his fortune, but by am hiſtorian,” the partial enemy of his fame. 
We are aſſured that the valiant emperor threw himſelf into the 
river Hebrus, accompanied only by twelve horſemen, and that by 
2 1 N | the 
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the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he broke, ſlaughtered, 
and put to flight a hoſt of an hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
The credulity of Zoſimus prevailed ſo ſtrongly over his paſſion, 
that among the events of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
ſeems to have ſelected and embelliſhed, not the moſt important, 
but the moſt marvellous. The valour and danger of Conſtantine 
are atteſted by a ſlight wound which he received in the thigh, but it 
may be diſcovered even from an imperfect narration, and perhaps a 
corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no leſs by the conduct 
of the general than by the courage of the hero; that a body of 
five thouſand archers marched round to occupy a thick wood in 
the rear of the enemy, whoſe attention was diverted by the prepa- 
ration of a bridge, and that Licinius, perplexed by ſo many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his adyantageous poſt to 
combat on equal ground in the plain. The conteſt was no longer 
equal. His confuſed multitude of new levies was eaſily vanquiſhed 
by the experienced veterans of the Weſt. Thirty-four thouſand 
men are reported to have been ſlain, The fortified camp of Lici- 
nius was taken by aſſault the evening of the battle ; the greater part 
of the fugitives, who had retired to the mountains, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves the next day to the diſcretion of the conqueror; and his 
rival, who could no longer keep the field, confined himſelf within 


the walls of Byzantium . : 


| The fiege of Byzantium, which was immediately, undertaken by 


445 


Siege of By.. 
zantium and 


Conſtantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. In nayal bac 
the late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, ſo juſtly conſidered of Criſpus. 


as the key of Europe and Aſia, had been repaired and ſtrengthened ; 
and as long as Licinius remained maſter of the ſea, the garriſon 
was much leſs expoſed to the danger of famine than the army of 


the beſiegers. The naval commanders of Conſtantine were ſum- 


paſſage of the Helleſpont, as the fleet of Licinius, inſtead of ſee 


moned to his camp, and received his poſitive orders to force the 
king 


and 
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and deſtroying their feeble enemy, continued inactive in thoſe nar- 
row ſtreights where its ſuperiority of numbers was of little uſe or 
advantage. Criſpus, the emperor's eldeſt fon, was intruſted with 
the execution of this daring enterpriſe, which he- performed with 
fo much courage and ſucceſs, that he deſerved che eſteem, and moſt 
probably excited the jealouſy of his father. The engagement 
taſted! two days; and, in the evening of the firſt, the contending 
fleets, after a conſiderable and mutual loſs, retired into their 
_ reſpective harbours of Furope and Aſia, The ſecond day about 
noon a ſtrong ſouth wind '** ſprang up, which carried the veſſels 
of Criſpus againſt the enemy, and as the caſual advantage was im- 
proved by his ſkilful intrepidity he ſoon obtained a complete 
| victory. An hundred and thirty veſſels: were deſtroyed, five thou- 
* ſand men were ſlain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Aſiatic 
fleet, eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty to the ſhores of Chalcedon. 
As ſoon as the Helleſpont was open, a plentiful convoy of pro- 
viſions flowed into the camp of Conſtantine, who had already 
advanced the operations of the fiege. He conſtructed artificial 
- mounds of earth of an equal height with the ramparts of Byzan- 
tium. The lofty towers which: were erected on that foundation, 
galled the beſieged with large ſtones and darts from the military 
engines, and the battering rams had ſhaken the walls in ſeveral 
places. If Licinius perſiſted. much longer in the defence, he ex- 
poſed himſelf to be involved in the ruin of the place. Before he 
| was ſurrounded he prudently removed his perſon and treaſures to 
92 e Chalcedon in Aſia; ; and as he was always defirous of affociating 
ES companions to the 1 and dangers of his fortune, he now be- 
ſtowed the title of Cæſar on dee d who exerciſed one of * 
moſt i important offices of the empire POOR 
* ' © Such were ſtill the reſources, and buch the eds of Licinius, 
Chrylopolis. that aſter o many berge 2 he collected i in Bithynia a 
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new army of fifty or ſiæty thouſand men, while the activity of Con- 
ſtantine was employed in the ſiege of Byzantium, The vigilant 
emperor did not however neglect the laſt ſtruggles of his antagoniſt 


A conſiderable part of his victorious army was tranſported over 
the Bofphorus in ſmall veſſels, and the deciſive engagement | was 
fought ſoon after their landing on the heights of Chryſopolis, er, 
as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops of Lieinius, though 


they were lately raiſed, ill armed, and worſe diſciplined, made head 
againſt their conquerors with fruitleſs but deſperate walour, till 
a total defeat and the flaughter of five and twenty thouſand men 
irretrievably determined the fate of their leader. 
Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining ſome time for nego- 
ciation, than with the hape of any effectual defence. Conſtantia, 


his wife and the ſiſter of Conſtantine, imerceded with her brother in 
favour of her huſband, and obtained from his policy rather than from 


zafſion, a ſolemn promiſe, confirmed by. an oath, that after the 

facrifice of Martinianus, and the reſignation of the purple, Licinius 
hinaſelf ſhauld be permitted to paſs the remainder of his life in peace 
and affluence. The behaviour of Conſtantia, and her relation to the 
contending parties, naturally recalls the remembrance of that vir- 
tuous matron who was the ſiſter of Auguſtus and the wife of An- 
tony. But the temper of mankind was altered, and it was no 


He retined to 


7. 


Submiſſion 
and death of 
Licinius. 


longer eſteemed infamous for a Roman to ſurvive his honour and 


independence. Licinius ſolicited and accepted the pardon of his 


offences, laid himſelf and his purple at the feet of his Jord and maſter, 


was raiſed from the ground with inſulting pity, was admitted the ſame 
day to the imperial banquet, and ſoon afterwards was ſent away to 
Theſſalonica, which had been choſen for the place of his confinement 
His confinement was ſoon terminated by death, and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the ſoldiers, or a decree of the ſenate, was ſug- 
| geſted as the motive for his execution. According to the rules of 
tyranny add was accuſed of forming a conſpiracy, and of holding a 
5 treaſonable 
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treaſonable correſpondence with the barbarians; but as he was 
never convicted, either by his own conduct or by any legal evidence, 
we may 8 be allowed, from his his 


his 13 
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weakneſs, to preſume his in- 
The memory iy br Licinifk AS Branded with infamy, 


nocence 


His Qatyes Fete. thrown dox W. . e ha edict, of ſuch mal- 
NY * nedi All 


chievous, tendency cy that i "ati ately corrected, 
end Au e — — his reign; Were at tice 


Re: union of aboliſhed . By this victory of Conſtantine, the\Romart world Was 


the empire. 


A. D. 525 again united under the authority of one emperor, thirty-ſeven 


| — bis4ſſdiate" ia ima 20 yam Widsiftindo 10 Juan A 
afſowing chi un 


the? 


pyeuts after Diocletzan had divided this ipewer and provinoes 


of che elevation of Oonſtantine from his firſt; 
K, to the reſiguation of Licinius at Nico 
—— with ſome minuteneſo and precifion, not only 
5 are in themſelves botli initereſting and important, but 
ſtill more as they cbntributed to the decline of the empire by the 
expencæ of blood and treaſure, atd by the perpetual inereaſe as well 
of the taxes a8 of che military eſtabliſnment. The foundation f 
Cötltuntineple, and the eſtabfihmment of the Chriſtian religion! Were 
mediate und meinorable ebnſequences of this'revolatis, l.. 
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0 H A 25 XV. 


th Prigreſ of the Clrifian Religion, FP the Senti- 
ments, Manners, Numbers, and Condition, ef the ar 
mitive Chr. ifrians. 


| A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progreſs and eftabliſh= Importance of 
a ment of Chriſtianity, may be conſidered as a very efſential . 
part of the hiſtory of the Roman Empire. While that great body 
was invaded by open violence, or undermined by flow decay, a 
pure and humble religion gently inſinuated itſelf into the minds of 
men, grew up in ſilence and obſcurity, derived new vigour from 
oppoſition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the croſs | 1 
on the ruins of the capitol. Nor was the influence of Chriſtianity =—_ 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. | 1 
| 


| Aﬀeer a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion 

is ſtill profeſſed by the nations of Europe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
portion of human kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 
By the induſtry and zeal of the Europeans, it has been widely 
diffuſed to the moſt diſtant ſhores of Aſia and Africa; and by the 
means of their colonies has been firmly eſtabliſhed free Canada: to 
Chili, 1 in a world unknown to the ancients. 


But this inquiry, however uſeful or ne 3 is 3 Its bfficultiess 
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with two peculiar difficulties. The ſcanty and ſuſpi ſpicious- materials b, 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. ſeldom. enable us to diſpel the dark cloud A 
that hangs over the firſt age of the church. The great law of im- Ci 
| partiality too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the $ 


_ uninſpired teachers and believers of the goſpel ; and, to a. careleſs e 
obſerver, their faults may ſeem to caſt a ſhade on the- faith which 
„„ | 50 Mm. Wes they 


Five cauſes cb 
the growth of 


_ Chriſtianity, 


may ule "the expreſſion, the intolerant zeal of the Chriſtians; de 


i 
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they profeſſed. But the' ſcandal of the pious Chriſtian, and the fal- 
lacious triumph of the Infidel, ſhould” ceaſe as ſoon as they recol- 


lect not only by whom, but likewiſe 10 whom, the Divine Reve- 
lation was given. The theologian | may indulge the pleaſing taſk 
of deſcribing Religion as ſhe deſcended from Heaven, arrayed” in 
her native purity. A more nitlaritholy duty is impoſed on the hiſ- 
torian. He müſt diſcover the inevitable mixture of error and cor- 
ruption, which ſhe contracted in a. long reſidence upon en 
among a weak and degenerate race of beings. | 
Our curioſity is naturally prompte 


pted to inquire wy what means 
the Chriſtian faith obtained 1 remarkable a victory over the eſta- 
"bliſhed' religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but 
ſatisfactory anfwer may be returned, That it was owing to the con- 
vincing evidence of the doctrine itſelf, and to the ruling providence 
of its great Author. But as truth and reaſon ſeldom find ſo favour- 
able a reception in the world, and as the wiſdom of Providence fre- 
quently condeſcends to uſe the paſſions of the human heart, and 


>"? 


; we may MM be permitted, though with bee 


the general cireumſtances of mankind, as inſtruments to execute its 


ing ſub- 


miſſion, to aft, not indeed what were the firſt, but what ie — 
ſecondary cauſes of the rapid growth of the Chriſtian church. 


will; perhaps, appear, that it was moſt effectually favoured 12 
aſſiſted by tlie five following cauſes: I. The inflexible, and, if we 


rived, it is true, from the Jewiſh religion, but purified' from the 
narrow and unſocial ſpirit, which, inſtead of inviting, had deterred 
the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moſes. II. The doctrine 
of a future life, improved by every additional cireumRance 
which could give "Freight" and efficacy to that important truth. 
III. The miraculous powers” aſcribed” to the primitive church. 


, 
F 


IV. The pure and auſtere — of the Chriſſians. V. The union 


diſcipline Of the Chriſtian republic, whi ch ! formed 
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an independent and neren ſtate in the heart *; the Roman 
empire. „ + 5 
I. We wow already deſerited the: relig. harmony: of the's ancient Tat Finer 
ed, and the facility with which the moſt different and even hoſ- Zed eg 
tile nations embraced, or at leaſt reſpected, each other's ſuperſtitions. youu.” 
A ſingle. people refuſed to join in the common intercourſe of man- 
kind. The Jews, who, under the Aſſyrian and Perſian monarchies, 
had languiſhed for many ages the moſt deſpiſed portion of their: 
ſlaves , emerged from obſcurity under the ſucceſſors of Alexander; 
and as they multiphed to a ſurpriſing degree i in the Eaſt, and after- 
watrds,/in the Weſt, they ſoon excited the curioſity and wonder | | 
of other nations The ſullen obſtinacy with which they main 
tained their peculiar rites and unſocial manners, ſeemed to mark 
them out a diſtinct ſpecies of men who boldly profeſſed, or who 
faintly diſguifed, their implacable hatred to the reſt of human-kind*. 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the 
example of the circumjacent nations, could ever perſuade the Jews 
to aſſociate with the inſtitutions of Moſes the elegant mythology 
of the Greeks . According to the maxims of uniyerſal toleration, 
the Romans protected a ſuperſtition which they deſpiſed *,, The 
polite Auguſtus condeſcended to give orders, that ſacrifices ſhould 
be offered for his proſperity in the temple of] ruſalem ©; while 
the meaneſt of the poſterity of Abraham, who, ſhould. have paid the 
ſame homage to the Jupiter of the capitol, would have been an 
object of abhorrence to himſelf and to his brethren. The mode - 
ration of the conquerors was inſufficient to appeaſe the jealous pre- 
judices of their ſubjects, who were alarmed and ſcandalized at the 
enligns of paganiſm, which neceſſarily introduced ' themſelves into 
a Roman province 7. 7, The mad attempt. of Caligula to place his 
own ſtatue in the temple of Jeruſalem, was defeated by the unani- 
mous reſolution of a Prop's who dreaded. death much- leſs than ſuch 


an ade e, profanation *. | Their attachment ic AUG of Moſes 
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vras equal to their deteſtation of foreign religions. The current of 
Zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a narrow ee 


with the ſtrength, and ſometimes with the fury, ; of a torrent. 
This /inftexible perſeverance, which: appeared ſo odious or fo. 555 


diculous to the ancient world, aſſumes a more awful character, 
ſince Providenoe has deigned to reveal to u the myſterious kils, 


tory of the: choſen people. But they devout and even e iu 


attachment to the Moſaic religion, ſo egpſpicuous among the Jews 


vvho lived under the [ſecond temple, becomes ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
iÞ:it is compared with: the ſtubbor n incredulity of their forefathers. 
When che law was given in thunder from Mount Sitai; when the 
tices of che ocean, and the courſe of the planets: were ſuſpended 
for the convenience of the Iſraelites; and when temporal rewards 
and puniſhments were the immediate conſequences of their piety. 


or diſobedience, they perpetually rela pſed into rebelliotivagainſt the 
viſible majeſty of their Divine King, placed the idols of the nations 


in tlie ſanctuary of Jehovah; and imitated every fantaſtie ceremony 
that was practiſed in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of 


Phoenicia 9. As che protection of Heaven was deſervedly withdrawn. 


from the ungriteful race their faith acquired a proportionable de- 


gree of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of Moſes and 


Their reli- 
ion better 
f uited to de- 
fence than to 

conqueſt, 


Jolhua had beheld with careleſs indifference the moſt amazing 
miracles: . Under the preſſure of every calamity, the belief of thoſe 


; eee the Jews of a later period from: the univerſab 


contagion of idolatry; and in contradiction to every known prin- 
ciple of the human hub that ſingular people ſeems to have yielded 
a ſtronger aud more ready aſſent to the traditions; of my remote 
anceſtors, than to the evidence:of their own ſenſes. ffao204 
The Jewiſh religion-was/admirably. fitted for difence,, tac Wag 
never deſigned for conqueſt; and it ſeems probable that the num- 
ber of proſelytes ws never much ſuperior to that of apoſtates, The 
divine 3 made, and the diſtinguiſhing ite of 


aver circumciſion 
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eireumeiſion was enjoined! to à ſingle family. When the! poſterity: 


of 'Abratiam had multiplied like the ſands of the ſea; - the Deity, - 


from whoſe mouth they received à ſyſtem of laws and ceremonies, 


declared himſelf the proper and as it were the national God of 
Iſrael; and with the moſt jealous care, ſeparated his favourite peo- 
ple from the reſt of mankind! The conqueſt of the land af Canaan 


was accompanied with ſo many wonderful and with ſo many bloody 
cirtuinſtances, that the victorious Jews were left in a ſtate of irre- 


coneilable hoſtility with all their neighbours. They had been co 
manded to extirpate ſome of the moſt idolatrous tribes, and the 


execution of the Divine will had ſeldom been retarded by the 
weakneſs of humanity. With the other nations they were forbidden 


to contract any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of re- 
ceiving them into the congregation, which in ſome caſes Was per- 
petual, almoſtalways extended to the third, to the ſeventh ot even 


to the tenth generation. The obligation of preaching, to the Gen- 


the law; nor were the Jews inclined to; impoſe; it on themſelves as 
a voluntary duty. In the admiſſion of new citizens, that unſosial 
people vas actuated by the ſelfiſh: Vanity ofthe Greeks, crathen than 


byrthe generous policy of Rome. The: deſcendants cf Abraham 


were flattered by the opinion, that they alone were the heirs of the 
covenant, and they were apprehenſtve of diminiſhing the value:of 
their inheritance, by ſharing it too eaſily with the;firangers-of the 
earth, M larger acquaintance with mankind, extended their know- 


Iſrael acquired any new votaries, he was much-more-indebted: to the 
inconſtant humour of poly cheiſm than to the active zeall of his on 
miſſionaries . The religion of Moſes ſeems ta be inſtituted for a 
particular country, as well as for a ſingle nation; and if a ſtrict 
obedience had been paid to the order, that every male, tlireei times in 
ce yeaE ſhould: ns himſelf before the Lord Jehouah, ig would 


0IHio moni FE, have 


ze without correcting their prejudices; and whenever the God of 
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have been impoſſible that the] ews could ever have ſpread themſelves 


beyond the narrow limits of the promiſed land. That obſtacle was 


indeed removed by the deſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem ; but 
the moſt conſiderable part of the Jewiſh religion was involved in its 
deſtruction; ; and the pagans, who had long wondered at the ſtrange 
report of an empty ſanctuary , were at a. loſs, to diſcover what 
could be the object, or what could be the inſtruments, of a worſhip 
which was deſtitute of temples and of altars, of prieſts and of ſacri- 
fices. - Yet even in their fallen ſtate, the Jews, Rill aſſerting their 
lofty and excluſive privileges, ſhunned, inſtead ; of courted, the 
ſociety of ſtrangers, They till inſiſted with inflexible rigour on 
thoſe parts of the law which it was in their power to practiſe. 
Their peculiar diſtinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of 
trivial though burdenſome obſervances, were 0 many objects of 
diſguſt and averſion for the other nations, to whoſe, habits, and pre- 
judices they were diametrically oppoſite. The painful, and even 
dangerous rite of circumciſion, was alone capable of elke a 
willing proſelyte from the door of the ſynagogue ns 
Under theſe cireumſtances, Chriſtianity offered itſelf to the add, 
armed with the ſtrength of the Moſaic law, and delivered from the 


weight of its fetters. An excluſive zeal for the truth of religion, 
and the unity of God, was as carefully inculcated in the new as in 


the ancient ſyſtem :, and whatever was now revealed to mankind 


concerning the. nature and the deſigns of the Supreme Being, was 


fitted to increaſe their reverence for that myſterious doctrine. The 
divine authority of Moſes and the prophets was admitted, and 
even eſtabliſhed, as the firmeſt baſis of Chriſtianity. From the be- 
ginning of the world, an uninterrupted ſeries of predictions had 
announced and prepared the long expected coming of the Meſſiah, 
who, in compliance with the groſs apprehenſions of the Jews, had 


been more, frequently. repreſented, under the charaQter of a-King and 


on nerory, than Page da 5758 Menden, a Martyr, and the Son 
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of God. By his expiatory facrifice, the imperfect ſacrifices of the 
temple were at once conſummated and aboliſhed. The ceremonial 
law, Which conſiſted only of types and figures, was ſucceeded by a 
pure and ſpiritual worſhip, equally adapted to all climates as well 


as to every condition of mankind; and to the initiation of blood, 


was ſubſtituted a more harmleſs initiation of water. The promiſe of 
divine favour, inſtead of being partially confined to the HEMI of 
Abraham, was univerſally propoſed to the freeman and to the ſlave, 
to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Every privilege that could raiſe the proſelyte from earth to Heaven, 
that could exalt his devotion, ſecure his. happineſs, or even gratify 
that ſecret pride, which, under the ſemblance of devotion, inſinuates 
itſelf into the human heart, was ſtill reſerved for the members of 
the Chriſtian church ; but at the ſame time all mankind was per- 
mitted, and even ſolicited, to accept the glorious diſtinction, which 
was not only proffered as a favour, but impoſed. as an obligation. 
It became the moſt ſacred duty of a new convert to diffuſe among 
his friends and relations the ineſtimable bleſſing which he had re- 
ceived, and to warn them againſt a refuſal that would be ſeverely 
puniſhed as a criminal diſobedience 1 to the will of a a benevolent but 
ws deity. 

The enfranchiſement of the church fro the bonds of the ü 
gogue, was a work however of ſome time and of ſome difficulty. 
The Jewiſh converts, who acknowledged Jeſus in the character of 


the Meſhah foretold by their ancient oracles, reſpected him as a 


prophetic teacher of virtue and religion; but they obſtinately ad- 
bered to the ceremonies of their anceftors, and were deſirous of 
impoſing them on the Gentiles, who continually augmented the 
number of believers. Theſe Judaiſing Chriſtians ſeem to have ar- 
gued with ſome degree of plauſibility from the divine origin of the 
Moſaic law, and from the immutable perfections of its great author. 


They affirmed, that if the Being, who is the fame through all 
* | eternity, 
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Preſented, as a proviſionary ſcheme inte: 


to remain during ſo: many years obſcurely confounde 
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eternity, had deſigned. to abaliſh thoſe ſacred rites which had ſerved 
to. diſtinguiſh his) choſen people, the repeal of them would have 
been no leſs clear and ſolemn than their firſt promulgation: that, 
inſtead. of thoſe frequent. declarations, which either ſuppoſe or aſſert 
the perpetuity of the Moſaic religion, it it would have been re- 


A «x * 


eoming of the Meſſiah, who. ſhould. inſtruct mankind in 2 more 
perfect mode of faith and of worſhip to. that the Meſſiah him- 


114 


ſelf, and his diſciples who conyerſed with, him on earth, inſtead of 


authorizing by their example the moſt minute obſervances of the 


Moſaic law , would have Publiſhed to the World the abolition of 
thoſe uſeleſs and obſolete ceremonies, without ſuffering ee 


ſects of the Jewiſh. church. Arguments like theſe appear to have 


been uſed in the de ence of the expiring-cauſe of the Moſaic law; 
but the induſtry of our learned divines has abundantly explained 


the ambigugus, language of the Old Teſtament, and the ambiguous 


eondugt ef the apoſtolie dcachers. It was proper gradually to un- 


The Naza- 
rene church 
of Jeruſalem, 


fold the ſyſtemi of iche: Qoſpel, and to pronounce: with the atmoſt 
eautiom and tender neſo a ſentence of condemnation ſo 97.0400 
1 inclination and>prepudices of the believing Jews. nr 1 

The hiſtotyrof the church of Jeruſalem affords a. Necipabeof 
55 the neceflity; of thoſe precautions, and of the deep impveſſion 
which the Jewiſh religion had made on the minds of its ſectaries. 
The firſt fifteen biſhops of Jeruſalem were all circumeiſed Jews; 

and the congregation over which they preſided, united the law of 
Moſes with the doctrine of Chriſt . It was natural that the pri- 
mitive traditiomof a church which was founded only forty days 


after the death of Chriſt, and was governed almoſt as many years 


under the immediate inſpection of his apoſtles,” ſhould be received 

2 4s the tan dard of rthod oxy. The diſtant churches very = 

queny appete tothe aneh orie of, their venerable Parent, and 
TERS? | +28 $4 L | 1 2 2 
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kelleded het diſtreſſes by 4 Hiberar Gnttibrition'6f Wins: Büt when 
Atitnerbus and opulent ſocietfes Were dablithed in the great cities 
or the empire, in Antidch, Rlexandria, Eplieſus, Corinth, and Rome, 
the reverence which Jerufzlem Had inſpired” to afk che Chriſtian cwo- 

Jonies iuſenfibly diminifhed. The Jewiftf converts, &t 189 they. Ache 


chürch, foot found thimfelves' overwhtlihed by the itrcaſisg' fiüt- 
ities,” that fr 
unter" the Vanher of Chriſt? dl chie Geftiles; aA with"the'ap- 
Probatiom of their Pecullar apoſfie; ad YGcdhed tlie ihtäfef able 
weight 6f Mioſale reftlönfes, Wert Fraduugtfy tettrpted to refuſd to 
wdeir more ferüpidüs Brethrem the fame toleration which at firſt 
they had humbly Nneited for their on practice. The ruin of the 
temple, ef wie ety, uh of the public (religion of the Jews,” ws 
ſeverely felt dy the Nezarenes;" as in their mantiers, though not ih 
their falthy dy! maintained/fo intimate u comerion with their im- 


toi the / contempti and more juſtly aſeribed hy che Chiſtianꝭʒ to tie 


mne town” of P 


tobſcurivy?*. © They! in — dhe coukfore! frets frequent | 


_ reftoxed to thoſe ſeats which both religion taught them 
to lde es well as to revere. But at benz unn the reign of Hi- 
drian, the deſperate fanaticiſm of the Jews filled up the meaſure 
af their: calamities; and the Romans, exaſperated by cheit re- 


The emperor founded, 


the name of AI Caphealina, anew 


and denouneing the ſevereſt Penaltiet ageitft any of the Jewiſh 


Vol. I. | Nnn * garriſon 


Md, tte Nizrrelles, WAG had Eld the uh RIP 


tom all the various religions of 'potytheitin Tnliftgd 


pious countrymen, whoſe misfortunes were attributed by the Pagatis 


wrath. ofthe ſupreme deity. The Nazgfediornitedebty chi ruin 


and deveut viſits to the Holy City, A” of Being ons daß 


-yedtod+ rebelfions, exereiſed | the; rights of vidory! with rigour. | 
eity on Mount Sion, to which he gave the: privileges.of - 4 colony 1 


people w aud dare to aPproachits preeinets Us Breda vigilant 
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n of a Roman cohort to enforce the execution of lis orders. 
The Nazarenes had only one way left to eſcape the common pre- 
ſcription, and the force of truth was on this occaſion aſſiſted by the 
influence of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus for their 
biſhop, a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and moſt probably a 
native either of Italy or of ſome of the Latin provinces. At His 
perſuaſion, the'r moſt conſiderable part of the eongregation renounced 
the Moſaic law, i in the practice of which they. had perſevered ode 
a century. By this ſacrifice of their habits and prejudices; they 
purchaſed a free (admiſſion! into the colohy of Hadrian, ame 
firmly cemented their union with the Cath AIRES, 576 03/2 

When the name and honours of cnedhusch f gerdblan 5. dad 
been reſtored to Mount Sion, uy crimes of hereſy and ſohiſm were 


4 Uep O in DF! „ 
urahle i eber eee 
-Poxerty, nes: 


a PRs aa — Fane of. denden M. eee 
a matter of doubt and controxerſy, whether a man who ſincerely 


CEN iged Jeſus as the Meſſiah, but who ſtill continued to ob- 
ſerre che law. of Moſes, could poſſihly hope for ſalvation. The 
humane temper of Juſtin Martyr, inglined him to anſwer this queſ- 
tion in the affirmative; and though he expreſſed himſelf with the 
moſt guarded difidenge, he ventured, to determine in favour of ſuch 
an imperfect Chriſtians, if he were content to Practiſe the Moſaic | 
ceremonies, without pretending to, aſſert their general uſe or neceſ- 


ſity. But when Juſtin, was. Ppeſſed. to declarę the ſentiment, of the 


Wan he confeſſed that there mange 205 many AAS: th ortho- 
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dox Chriftians, who not only exeluded their Judaizing brethren 


from the hope of ſalvation, but who declined any intercourſe with 
them in the common offices. of friendſhip, hoſpitality, and ſocial | 


life. The more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to 


expect, over the milder; and an eternal bar of ſeparation was fixed 
ariſt. The unfor- 
tunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion as apoſtates, and from 
the other as heretics, found themſelves compelled to aſſume a more 
decided character; and although ſome traces of that obſolete ſect 
may be diſcovered as late as the fourth century, they en 


between the diſciples of Moſes and thoſe of C 


melted away either into the church or the ſynagogue 


While the ofthodox church preſerved a juſt alediug W 
exceſſive veneration and improper contempt for the law of Moſes, 
the vatious hereties deviated: into equal but oppoſite extremes of 
d extravagance. From the acknowledged truth of the 

Jewiſh religion, the Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 

aboliſhed; . From its ſuppoſed imperfections the Gnoſtics as haſtily 


inferred: that it never was inſtituted by the wiſdom of the Deity. 


There are ſome objections againſt the authority of Moſes and the 
prophets, which too readily preſent themſelves to the ſeeptical mind; 
though they can only be derived from our ignorance of remote anti- 
quity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate judgment of the 
divine œconomy. Theſe objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain ſcience of the Gnoſties. As thoſe. 
herbties were, for the moſt part, averſe to the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
they moroſely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the gal- 
lantties of David, and the ſeraglio of Solomon. The conqueſt of 
the land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the unſuſpecting natives, 


they were at a loſs how to reconcile with the common notions of hu- 
manity and juſtice. But hen they recollected the ſanguinary liſt 


of murders, of executions, and of maſſacres,” which ſtain almoſt 
N Page: of the Jewiſh. annals, they acknowledged that che bar- 
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barians of Paleſtine! had exerciſed as much compatſion towards! their 
idolatrous Abies as they had ever ſhewn to their friends or 
countrymen *?, Paſſing Madan (had! ſectaries of the law to the law 
itſelf, they aſſerted. that it was impoſſible that a religion which 
conlifted only of bloody Facrifious: {and trifling ceremonies, and 


whoſe rewards as well as \pubiſhmiemts were all of a carnal and : 
temporal" nature, could infpire” the love of virtue, or reſtrain” the 
impetuoſity of paſſion. The M6faic*accottit of the creation and 
falk of man was treated with profane -Ferifion by the Gnoſtics, who 
would not liſten with patience” to the repoſe ef the deity after 
bK days labour, to the rib of Adam, che gürden of Eden, the 

trees of life and of knowledge, the-ſpeaking ſerpent; che forbidden 
fruit, and the eternal condemnation pronounced againſt human 
kind for the venial offence of their firſt progeniters . The 
God of Iſrael was impiouſiy repreſented by the Gnoſtics, as ©being 
Hable to paſſion and to error, capricious in his 'fay6ur; implacable i 
his reſentment, meanly; jealous of his ſaperſtitions worſhip, and con- 
fining bis partial providenee tc a ſingle people, and to this tranſitory 
life. In ſuch a cliaracter they could diſcover none of the features uf 
dhe wife and othiipcrent Father of the ugiverſe **, They aliowed. 
that the religion of the Jews was ſomewhit leſs etiminal. that the 
idolatry of the Gentlles; but it was their fundamental doatine, that 
the Chriſt whom they adored as the firſt and brighteſt emanition” of 
the deity; appeared upon earth to reſcue mankind from tlieir va- 
rious errors, and to reveal a new ſyſtem of truth and perfectiön. 
The moſt learned of the fathers, by a very ſingular condeſcenſion, 
Have imprudently admitted. the ſophiſtry of the Gnoſtits. Ac- 
knowledging that the literal ſenſe is repugnant to every principle 
of faith as Well 48 redldn, they deem themſelves ſecure and i- 
vulnerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which they careft 
ren over —— part of of the e Moſaic di iſp 
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lt has been remarked with more ingennity than truth, that the 
virgin purity of the church was never violated by ſchiſm or hereſy 
before: the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after 
the death of Chriſt . We may obſerve with much more propriety, 


that, during that period, the diſciples, of the Meſſiah were indulged' 


ban ber latitude! beef faith and practice, than has ever been : 


allowed in ſucceeding ages. As the terms of communion were 
re vailing b 
patty was exerciſed: with increaſing; ſeverity, many of its moſt 


| inſenſibly narrowed, and the ſpiritual, authority of the ö 


reſpectable adherents, ho were called upon to renounge, Were 


provokedd to aſſert, their private opinions; to purſue the conſequences 
of their; miſtaken principles, and openly to erect the ſtandard of 


rebellion) againſt; the unity of the The Gnoſtics were diſ- 


401 


Their ſecte, 


rogreſs, and 
influence. 


tinguiſhed ag the moſt polite, e880 learned, and the moſt ; 
m—_ of wanne Namen e ene teen bien 


eee almoſt inden ee Tace * 97 6 1 


ang 
97, Keb, where the warmth of the Par 
with the.. faith of Chriſt many ſublime but, 8 0 tenets, which 


they. derived from oriental philoſophy, and even from the religion | 


a Torpaſter, concerning the eternity of matter, the exiſtence of 
o 


£31 principal founders ſeem. to. havs.bern. natives of Syria. 


at ingiples, and the myſterious hierarchy of the inviſible world 
As;ſoon. ; as they launched out into that vaſt abyſs, they delivered: 
themſclyes. to the guidance of a diſordered. imagination; and a8 


the paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnoſtics were 
i perceptibly divided into more than fifty Particular ſects , of 


hom the moſt celebrated appear to have been the Baſilidians, 
the Valentinjans, the Marcionites, and, in. af till 5 period, the 


p< 6 2 Manichæans. 
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Manichzans. Each of theſe ſects could boaſt of its biſhows and 
congregations, of its doctors and martyrs '*, and, inſtead of the. 
four goſpels adopted by the church, the heretics produced a mul». 
titude of hiſtories, in which the actions and diſcourſes of Chriſt and. 
of his apoſtles were adapted to their reſpective tenets **, The 
ſucceſs of the Gnoſtics was rapid and extenſive * . They —_— 
Aſia and Egypt, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Rome, and ſometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the Weſt. For the moſt part they 
aroſe in the ſecond century, flouriſhed during the third, and were 
ſuppreſſed in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more faſhion- 
able controverſies, and by the ſuperior aſcendant of the reigning 
power. Though they conſtantly diſturbed. the peace, and fre- 
quently degraded the honour, of religion, they contributed. to 
aſſiſt rather than to retard the progreſs of Chriſtianity. The Gen- | 
I tile converts, whoſe ſtrongeſt objections and prejudices were di- 
| . | rected againſt the law of Moſes, eould find admiſſion into many 5 
i Chriſtian: ſocieties, "which required, not from their untutored mind, 
any belief of an antecedent rebelation- Their faith was inſenſibly 
fortiſied and enlarged, and the church was In benefited, by 
the conqueſts of its moſt inveterate enemies : 
Thedzmons | But whatever difference of opinion ght ſubliſt between. the . 
— _ Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnoſtics, concerning the divinity or 5 
ata. the obligation of the Moſaic law, they were all equally animated 
by the ſame excluſive zeal, and by the ſame abhorrence for idolatry... 
which had diftinguiſhed the Jews from the other nations of the 
ancient world. The philoſopher, who conſidered the ſyſtem of 
polytheiſm as a compoſition of human fraud and error, could diſ- _ 
guiſe a ſmile of contempt under the maſk of devotion, without ap- 
prehending that either the mockery, or the compliance would ex- 
poſechim to the reſentment of any inviſible, or as he concei ved them, 
ini nete But the eſtabliſhed religions. of Paganiſm were 
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ſve by the primitive Ektittians! in a much more t and forkig- 5 


able light. It was the univerſal ſentiment both of the church and 
of heretics, that the dæmons were the authors, the patrons, and 
the objects of idolatry ?”7. Thoſe rebellious ſpirits Who had been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and caſt down into the infernal 
pit, were ſtill permitted to roam upon earth, to torment the bodies,” 
and to ſeduce the minds of ſinful men. They ſoon diſcovered 
and abuſed the natural propenſity of the human heart” towards 
devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of mankind from 
their Creator, they uſurped: the place and honours of the Supreme 
Deity. By the ſucceſs of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own. vanity and revenge; and obtained the only. 
comfort of which they were yet ſuſceptible, the hope of involving 
the human ſpecies in the participation of their guilt and miſery. 


It was confeſſed, or at leaſt it was imagined, that they had dif- 
tributed among themſelves the moſt important characters of poly- 


theiſm, one dæmon aſſuming the name and attributes of ] upiter, 1 


another of Eſculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of. 
Apollo; and that by the adyantage of th ici long. Experience. and 
atrial nature, they were enabled to execute, with ſufficient ſkill in 
dignity, the parts which they had undertaken, | They lurked 
in the temples, inſtituted feſtivals and ſacrifices, invented fables, | 
: pronounced oracles, and were frequently. allowed to perform 


mitacles. The Chriſtians, Who, by the interpoſition of the 


dæmens, could ſo readily explain every præternatural appear- 
ance, were diſpoſed and even deſirous to admit the moſt extra- 
vagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the 


Chriſtian was accompanied with horror. The moſt trifling mark of 


reſpect to the national worſhip he conſidered as a direct homage 


yielded to the dæmon, and as an 0 of rebellion ab the majeſty ry 
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Abhorrence : © a 


Abhorrence | In conſequence of this opinion, it was the firſt but arduous duty 
 tiansfor of a Chriſtian to preſerve himſelf pure and undefiled by the practice 
Holt7- - of idolatry. The religion” of che nations ws not merely u Petu- 
lative doctrine profeſſed in the ſchools or preached in the temples, 
The innumerabie deities and rites of polytheiſm were cloſely ititer- 
Woven with every circumſtanee of buſineſs or pleaſure; of public 
br of private life; and it ſeemed impoffile to e their obſer- 
vanee, without, at the ſame time, reneuneing che the commerce of 
Ceremonies. Mmäffkind; and all the offices and amufements of ſociety . The 
iüchportant tranſactions of peace and wur were prepated or con- 
cluded by ſolemn ſacrifices, in Which dhe maziſtrate, the Tehator, 
and the ' ſoldier, were obliged to preſide br to participate. 
public ſpectacles were an eſſential part of the 'theetful devotion 
the Pagans, and the gods were ſuppoſed, to accept, as the moſt 
* grateful offering, the games that tlie n and' people celebrated 
in honcut of theit peculiar feltivals. The Chriſtian, who With 
Pious horror ots the abomination of the citeus or the theatre, 
found Himſelf encbmpuſſed with infernal ſnares in every 'cotivivial 
entertatient, as" often as his friends, invoking. the "h6fph it 
Jet 4, pefea' but Abatious to each other's happineſs . W. 
e br de, ſtrüg Shins 0 ith well-affected reluctance, was forced i 
n mene 17770 over. the threſhold of her new habitation BOY or 
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E to deſert the . ry were CG Jeareſt to Tem! en 
than contract the guilt inherent to thoſe. impious ceremonies. 
Every art and every. trade that was in the leaſt concerned in the 
framing or adorning | of idols was polluted by the Rain of idola- 
. try 5 a ſevere bentence, ſince it devoted to eternal miſery tlie far 
Steater port of the community, which is employed 3 in the exerciſe 
of liberal or mechanic profeſſions. | If we caſt qui eyes over the 
-"Himnevous remains of n we mall perceive, wk beſides the 


nn immediate 
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 imediate repreſentations, of the Gods, and the holy inſtruments 


af their wWorſhip, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions eon- 
ſecrated by the imagination of the Gxeeks, were introduced as 
_ the, richeſt ornaments of che houſes, the · dreſs, and abe ſaranure; 
_ of the Pagans . Exen the arts of muſic and painting, of cloqu 1 
and poetry, flowed from the; ſame. impure oxigia. In che ſtyle 
of, the fathers, Apollo and the Muſes were the -03ga0s: of the 
infernal ſpirit, Homes: and Virgil were the moſt eminent of his 
ſervants, and the beautiful mythology which, pervades and unimates 
the compoſitions, of their genius, is. deſtined to celebrate the gi 
of the dæmons. „Eren abe common language of Greece and Nor 
abounded with familiar but impious expreſſions, which the, im- 
prudent Chrifian might 50 careleſsly utter, or too patien 
hear *£6 10990 00 1780 #709144. SW. een 00! O08 Set hay; nts. 
G MOTT „wh L ich, en every, fade, lurk ed..1 
ambuj "to, ſurpriſe. the unguarded believer, aſſailed him with 15 
doubled violence on the days of ſolemn feſtivals. 80 artfully 
ere they framed and diſpoſed throughqut the, ea that ſuper- 
Ken e: wore the appearance of pleaſure, and.gfien af, vir- 
h Same gf the moſt ſacred feſtixalg in the Roman ritual, were 


Jeluved to ſalute t the new calends, of Hnuary with yows of public 
and private felicity, to indulge the pious remembrance of the dead 


4 en living, to : aſcertain the inviolable bounds of PINE 49 \ bail 


F eſtivals, 


In the return of ſpring, the genial powers of Fecundity,. to. her- 


M5 rae the two memorable Kras of Rome, the foundation of the 


* £3 


city and that of the republic, and to reſtore, during the humane 


_ liegnſe,« of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality « of manki ad. 3 
idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of che hriſtians for ſuch 


impious ceremopies, by dhe ſerupylous delicacy which, they dif- 
played on; 2 (much. leſs alarming, vecaſior ., On days of general 
feſtixity, it was the goltom of the ancients to. adarn- their, doors 
ml Wer feed. 3h. branghey of 1 N 9 c lait — 


; Vor. 1 0 0 0 


Zeal for 
Chriſtianity. 


Tu SECOND 
The doctrine 
of the immor- 
tality of the 
foul among 
the philoſo- 
Phers; 


wick verfgarland of flocwertt This intnoesnt and elegart practice 


Daphne) and thats garlands of flowers; though frequently wWfn 
Ohriſtiand 8 were Perſuadect in; ttlis inſtance to comply Wim 
labcured ufder che möft Fleety ap pre HO öl from! We reproaclies 
2 pegs Garg goſpel from the infectious breathoofexddlatry,> The 

tiſee, from dbention and habit; by the followers 6f'theleſtabliſhed 


By cheſe rotem prbteſtatzons their attachment"to'thefalth eas 


they had underthken Againſt the empire of the dæmous. 


they inculeate, as an obvious though melancholy poſition, L that 


life; and that theſe vat ho longer fuffer who no longer "exiſt; 


E DE AND AND UAL 


might perhaps have been "tolerated ws; u imere vil iaſtitutio big But 
it moſt umucbity happened that the doors were under the 'protecion 
of the houſchold gods, that the laurel was ſdered to the lover of 


2 4 fymbol either of by br molirnitig ; hade been dedicated] au 
their firſt. Drigim / 70 the fervice of ſuper furt. The remldiülg 


the fuſhion of rheirpountryyo addotheeonimalle of tlie magiſtrate, 


of their! o conſcietice, Wie cenfites bf the ebür ena we de⸗ 
nunciations of divine vengeance ooo eig eIdgiuoο eit th; 


Such was the anxious diligende which was eee 


bfervandes uf publicor pri vate rites were careleſsby prac 


religion. Butzd often they occurred, they afforded the ChEHdautts 
an opportunity vf declaring and Cconfirining their zealbus bppoſitivn; 


continua lc fil and im proportion to the inereaſe öf Yeh; they 
coindared. with the'more'trdour and ſucceſs ih the holy ward hic 


-h hin ef Gieeto ©* repreſent i in the moſt lively ils 
the agnofance," the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient 

toſophers with regard to the immortality of the ſoul. WS 
they are deſirous of arming their diſciples apainſt the fear of death, 4 


the fatal ftroke of "our difloltition'reteaſes us from the calamities” of 


Jet there were a few iges of Greece arid Rome who had conceived = 
a mere exalted}! 6d} m ſöme réſpects, 4 juſter idea of Hiimian- 

nnture; roo ted in tue fiblinie* Wquity; 
2 9 8 
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Weir teaſon had been often guided by their ĩmagi nation, and that their 
imagination had been, promptedobyo their vanity +: When they 
viewed with complaceney :thelextentzof their; on mental; owers; 
when they exerciſed:ithervarigus faculties of memory: of fanc ey. 
and of judgment, ianthe moſt girofound. ſpeculations or the maſt 
important labours, adi wham hey reflected on tlie deſinenof fame; 
which. tranſported them into future ages, far beyond uh bounds 
_ of death and of the grave; tlieyrweretunwilling to confound thems 
ſelxes with the beaſts .of:4be cheld;= or to ſuppoſe, that af being, 
for;, whoſe dignity;1thep EUHH˙iH ed, the moſt ſincere; admiration, 
could beflimited tom ſpot of earth, and to a fe years of duration. 
Wirh this favourable prepoſſeſſion the ſummoned to their aid the 


ſeienoe, oro rathenpthe languages of Metaphyſies. They ſoon di. 


covered thatiasinods: of! the propertied ofomitteoiwilbapplyrtoithe 
operations of: thed mioda ther human ſoul muſt conſequentiyt be a - 


mee difting, from the body pure, famples:and ſpiritual, in- 
capable of -diflblution, and ſuſceptible-of; a much bighet degree of 
virtue oand happineſs after the releaſa from ite vorporeabcpriſon. 
Exam:ithaſc, ſpeeious· and noble prineiplego the philaſophets:iwho! 
tyog n che fogtſteps of Plato, dedueed awer waſhable! ganclu-,, 
ſpp! ſince, they aſſerted, not only; the future immortality, h hut the. 
paaſt eternity of, the human ſoul, which they were! too apt — 
ade a portion of the infinite nd ſel f exiſting {pinits which per. 
ang, ſuſtains CAS LOND 4; define; ee eee _— 41 
— che ſenſes and the experience of mankind, might ſerxe to 
amuſg the leiſure of a philoſaghje,,mind;,grin the lence. of folis, 
tude, it micht ſome! imes impart, a” ray of comfort to; deſponding . wh 
vixtus; z but. the, faint, impreſſion, which ad been; zeegived in the 
ſchogls.: was: ſoon .obliterated by. he mmer and buſineſs of 
aQire life. We are ſufkciently. acquainted, avith.the eminent per- 
ſons Who flouriſbed in the age, f, Cicerb, and gf the;firlt Calare, . 
nden. elt amg Anif bt malen an Wr, 


among the 


Pagans of 
Greece and 
Rome ; 


hat their, conduct in this life was neven regulated by any ſerto 
_ conviction of the reward or puniſliments of a future ſtate; At tlie 


no farther than feelily. to point / out the 


— 1 


bra. the wiſeſt; among the Pagans had already 


that a ſolemnu · truth; the moſt! congenial to the human heart, was 


oppreſſed andi diſgrased by the abſurd mixture of the wildeſl- 
fictions 3. The. dectrine of a füture ſtate was ſearcely cn. 98 


THE, D N. AND n. 


bar and in the ſenate of Rome the ableſt orators were not appre- 
henſive of giving offence to their hearers, by expoſing that doc: 
trine as an idle and extravagant opinion; which was- rejected 


contempt by n man of a e education and ara. 


| 5 9 | | 
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Since ee mh ee Abbt of, r F tend 
are; tlie: hope; or; at 
moſt, the probability, of a future ſtate there is mothing, except a 
divine revelation, that can aſcertain the. exiſtenes, and dtſeribe 


che condition, - ofithe\inviſible+country: which is deſtined to, receive 


mahle | a men er. thein ſeparation from the hody. But / we: 
zerent; tothe papular religions of 

ich mme toſo arduous 

a taſæ. 1. The general ſyſtem of their mythology was unſupported 


ec is uſurped authority. 2. The deſcription / of the infn-- 


nal! regions Had been abandoned to the fancy of paintere ande 


of poetsg who peopled them with ſo many phantoms and 'monſterss' - 
wo diſpenſed theit rewards and puniſhments wich ſo: little equity, 


ſidered among the» devout polytheiſts of Greece are 


fundamental artiele- of faith. The providence of the gods, as it 
ien public co 


nities rather than to private Aue 


principally-diſplayedion the viſible theatre of the preſent world“ 
The private.  petzteons' wii were offered on the altars of J 988 


dF 


or Apollo, erprefſed the anxiety; of their worſhippers for — ; 
1 ehe gnorane 


2 


hk er indiffetonce- oncerning a future 
crality. of the; ſoul was 16? 


inculcated 
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ineulcated with more diligenee as well as ſüeceſd int” India; in among the 
Aﬀſyris; in Egypt; hd: iw On; free we catindt ättfibütss 
ſuch a difference to the ſuperior Knowledge of the barbarians: we 
muſt aſeribe it to the influence of an eſfabfſhed prieſthood; which 
employed the motives of virtue as the inſtrument of ambition? ss. 
We might naturally expect, that a principle ſo eſſerttick to dN che 

religion, would have been revealed in the cleareſt terms to the * 
choſen” people of Paleſtine; and that it might- ſafely Have been en- 

truſted to che hereditary” prieſthood of Aaron; It is inehmibent on 

us wadore the iuyſterious diſpenfations of providence e, when we 
diſcover; that the decine of che immoertality of the ſbul is omitted 

in the luv of Moſes; it is darkly infinuated” by the prophets, and 
during tlie long period Which elapfed between tlie Egyptian and the 
Babylonian ſervitudes; the hopes as well as fears of me Jews " 
appear to have been confmed within the narrow comp ſ of, the 

preſent life After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to 

return» into the promiſed! land, * after Ezra had reſtore 
anciefit: records of their religion, two celebrated ſects, the Sadubees 
andbithe Phariſees inſenſibly aroſe at \cfarmſalensH. megane, 4 
who:ohimed'the moſt opulent and diſtinguiſied part . 
vere ſtrictiy attached to the literal ſenſe of tre Moſaib*lawj! 3 
they piouſty rejected the immortality of the ſoul, as an opinion that 
recttvell no ebuntenance from the divine bookþ which they revered: 
as the onty rule of their faith. To the authority off ſeripture the 
Pharifees added that of tradition, and they accepted, under the 
name of traditions, ſeveral ſpeculative tenets from the me | 
or religion of the Eaſtern nations. The doctrines of fate or pre- 
deſſination; of angels and ſpirits; and of a fu er 5 
and! puniſhments, were in the number of PTE articles of 
belief; and as the Phariſees, by the auſterity ofitheit manners, had 
drawn into their party the body of che Jewiſte people; the immor- 
tality or the! ſoul bene de proc ſotimnenwaFaheogu, i 
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under the reign of the Aſmonæan princes and pontiffs. The tem- 
per of the Jews was incapable of contenting itſelf with ſuch a;cold 
and languid aſſent as might ſatisfy the mind of a Polytheiſt; and a8 
ſoon as they admitted the idea of a future ſtate, they embraced! it 
with the zeal which has always formed: the c characteriſtie / of the: 


nation. Their zeal, however, added nothifig to its evidence or 


even probability: and it was ſtilli necꝶſſaryscthat the doctrine of ie 
and immortality, which had been dictated by;inature; approved by: 
reaſon, and received by ſuperſtition; ſhould abt be ſandion of 


among the 


Chridlians. 


divine truth from che authority and example of; Chriſt, . oft 105119 

When the Pr omiſe Of eternal happineſs was propoſed to mankind; 
an, condition of adopting the faith and of ,pbſervieg.Ithe) precepts: 
of the goſpel, it is no wonder that ſo adxantageous an offer thould: 


have been accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every 


rank and of every province in the Roman empireo Ihe ancient 


Chriſtians were animated by a contempt for their preſent axiſtence, 
and by ia jeſt confidence of immortality, of which che dqubtful and 


imperfedt ſaitk af moder nrages cannot give us anyiadequaie nption 


Approaching 
end of the 
world- 


were obliged to expect the 10 


Ia he pritmitivE chutah, Ale inffuence of truth was very peru 


ſuengthenel by an ohni! which, however it may deſerxeoxeſpæcte 


for its uſefulneſs; and antiquity; has not been found agrreable 1% 
experienge. It was univerſally believed, chat the end of the World: 
and the kingdom of Heaven were at hand. The near approach . 


of this wonderful event had been predicted by tbe, apoſtles; the 


tradition of it was preſerved by their earlieſt; diſciples, and, thoſe,, 


who underſtood in their literal ſenſe the diſcourſes, of Chriſt, himſelf, 


cond and glorious coming of the, Son, 
of Man ig dhe elouds,r; before; that generation was, totally extin-. 
gu;thed,.which.þa8 hebeld his. humble, condition upon earthy and 
which, might, A beuwitnefs to the calamities of the Jews under 
Veſpaſian :/ Hadrizn, uc Nhe, 6nqlution of ſeyenteen centuries, has.. 
inked 448 5 Nee N gſely the myſteriqus language, of 
and prophecy 
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prophecy and revelation 5: but as gongausp fd wilt purpoſes; this error 
was-perinitted to ſubſiſt in the churth, it was productive of the moſt 


ſalutary effects on the faith and practice of Chriſtians, who lived 
in the awful expectation of that moment vrhen the globe itſelf, and 
all the various race of mankind, ſhould tremble at tlie appearance 
off their divine judge s. on bobbe „1 ]ỹH e ad ohen 
The ancient b pdpudes APE the Minlenniurs was Ifft!-' Dodrine of 
mately connected with the ſecond coming of Chriſt. As the works — 28 
of the creation had heen finiſhed in ſit days, their duratibfl in their 
preſent ſtate, àberding tet ttaditlon Which was! attributed te the 
pfophet BHah; was fixed th ff thoufand years. By the ſame 
analogy it was inferred, that this long period of labour and con- 
tention, which1was/now/almot elapſed “, would be ſucceeded by 1 
joyful Sabbath of a thouſand years; and that Chriſt, with tlie tri- 
umphant band of iche faints and the elect who had eſtaped (death; or 
who had been miraeufbuffy revived, would reigw upon earth til the 
time appointed for the laſt and general refurrection- So pleaſing 
was tis hope to the mind of believers; Hat tlie ar -w] Jerigſalem the 
ſeat ôf this bliſsful kingdom, was quickly HAde¹rhed with lb the 
giyeſt echburs of the imagination. A. fetieftycconſiſtiüg only 
pũre and ſpiritual pleaſure, would have appeafed tov refined for its 
inhabitants; who were ſtill ſuppoſed to poſſeſs their human nature 
andtſenſes. A garden of Eden, with tie amuſements of the puſtoral 
ue was he longer ſuited to the advanetd! ſtate of ſoviety which 
— . prevailed under the Roman empire. A city was therefore erected 
q of Sold and precious ſtones, and a ſupernatural plenty of corn and 
wine was beſtowed on the adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment 0 
productions, the happy and bene volent peo- 
dcs never to be reftrained by any jealous laws! of excluſive 
1 property“. The affurance of ſuch a Millennium, Wils carefully in- 
end by a ſucceſſion of the fathers from Jüſtir Martyr and 
Henæus, wh converſed with — the apoſtles, 


D | down 


en . the ſon of Conſtantine ©; 

4 n and deſcribe that ſyſtem as received nale 

* conſent, of dhe Chriſtians of their own times; and it 

ſeems; ſo, well adapted to the deſires and apprehenſions of mankind, 

chat it: muſt have contributed in a very confiderable degree to che 

progreſs of the Chriſtian. faith, But when the edifice of the chureh 


was almoſt, completed, the temporary ſupport was laid aſide. The 
dectrinę of Ge reign upon earth, was fat firſt treated as a pro- 
inund allegory». was conſidęred hy degrees as a doubtful and uſeleſs 
and Was at at lengtl-rejeQted, a8 the abſurd invention of hereſy 
and. fanaticilm * A myſterious, praphecy, Which ſtill forms a part 
of the ſacred canon, but which was thought to favour the exploded 


wly „lead he proleription” ef "the: 
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Conflagration - Whilſt the happine 8 4. glory of a temporal tee" 


of Rome and 


of the world. to the Aiinlen of du. the moſt. dreadful, aalamities were de- 


—_ tells; -and,as long as the — a r 
= Donſtantine perſiſted in the profeſſion of idolatry, the epithet of 
Babylon was applied to the city and to the empire of Rome. A re- 
auler ſeries was:prepared of all the moral and phyſical evils which 
can ſafſſict a flouriſhing nation; inteſtine diſcord, and the inraſion 
of, dhe fierceſt barbarians from the unknown regions of the North; 
zeftilence. and famine, comets and eclipſes, earthquakes e 
dalions“ All theſe were only ſo many preparatory and alarming 
ſign of ahe great cataſtrophe, of Rome, when the country of the 
Scipios and Cxſars ſhould be conſumed by a flame from Heaven, 
gity of the ſeven bills, with her palaces, her temples, 
triumphal arches, ſhould be buried in a vaſt lake of fire 
and N i a [LC ne. It might, how Ever, afford ſome ; conſolation to 
Roman Nanity. that, Ahe period of their empire would be that of 
. 1 the 
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the world itſelf ; which, as it had viice' perithed by the cement of 
water, was deſtined to experience à ſeednd and a ſpeedy deſtruction 


from the element of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration, 


ition 
of the Eaſt; the philoſophy of the Stotes, and the analog y of Natute: 


the faith of the Chriſtian very happily cotticided with the tra- 


and even the eountty, which trad been choſef from religious moötives 
for the origin and principal ſeene of the cofiflagrattong was tlie beſt 
adapted for that purpoſe by natural and phyſical cauſes,” by its deep 
caverns, beds of ben, und numerous volcanos, of 'wh 
of Ætna, of Veſuvius; and of Lipari, exhibit a very imper 
preſentation. The eulmeſt and moſt intrepid fceptic G0 wick not re- 
fuſe to acknowledge; that the deſtruction of the preſent fyſtem of 
the world by fire, was in itlerf extremely probable. The Chriſtian, 
who founded his belief much lefs on the fallacions arguments of 
reaſon than on the authorfty of tradition and" the interpretation 
of ſeripture, expected it with terror and confidence as à certain and 
approaching event; and as his mind was perpetua ed with 
ſolemn idea, he conſidered every diſaſter that happened 3 em- 
pirs as an infallible-{ymptont of an expiring Word d. 
The condemnation of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuoit 
on account ef their ignorance or diſbelief of the divine truth, ſeems 
-offendithe reaſon and the humanity of the preſt 


delivered over, without heſitation, to eternal torture, tl 
part of the human ſpecies. A charitable hope might perhaps be 
indulged in favour of Socrates, or ſome other fages of antiquity, 
who had conſulted the light of reaſon before that of the goſpel had 
ariſen} But it was unanimouſly affirmed; that theſe who,” fine 
the birth or the death of Chriſt,” had obMinately Perfiſted i 

worſhlp-of the demons, neither deſerved nor\conld'expeR a p: 

from the irritated juſtice of the Deity, These rigid ſentim 

| Which had been unknown to the ancient world, appear to have in- 
Vor. I. + TY | fuſed 
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of the pagans, The pagans 


devoted to 
; age 4 Rut puniſhment. 
the(primiitive church, whoſe faith was of a much firmer confiftente};, 
8 1e far greater 
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(Fuſed a'fpirit of bitterneft lach Iyſtem of love and harmony: *The 
ties of blood and friendſhip were frequently torn aſunder by the 
difference of religious faith; and the Chriſtians, who, in this world, 
dcound themſelves oppreſſed by the power Ef the pagans, were ſome- 
Ames ſeduced by reſentment ad fpiFitüal pride te delight in che 
Gs vpboſpect! of their futere triveph, OU a Te fond f ſpeckavles 
exclabmscthe ern Tertölhäh 3% exprdt the Frenteſt of &II Ipectädes, 
42the laſtibnd eterflal Jog sent bf ours! How ſhall 4d 
' «561667 How laugh, hör regdicb, he w hte when 1 behéld fo 
many proud ofiarebis) und fanéfedng Gs g fodtfitig in the Joweſt 
-<balyſs'of darknefs ; fo many mf gt tTEE whe Pperfecuted the name 
„of the Lord; liquefying in fiebeer fired khan Ah Ever kindled 
e againſt the Chriſtians; ſo muy fage pH ſUp fers Mhifhing in red 
„hot flames with their deluded ſckelufs; (Glan kelebruted poets 
+« trembling before the tribnaHO Het of Minos bit 6 Cktiſt; 
Hmkgy ctragedians, fore tuheful inthe ex Prefftm uf thefr wn 
HS many Uanvers?—But the! Fomanity(of the reader 
„ willqperinitimtstoidrπ]õð9d5 eil over the reſt of this infetndÞdeſerip- 
oni hiehHhe Yextous Alelkan purlues mne affected 
iantmnfechrigbwittionfmg F e 300v9b 11907 no- 
Were often - 1; Noubtleſs:there Yee many among the primitive Chifſtians f a 
= „ | tetnperitnbreduitnablectothe/meckneſs and charity of Theft profff G. 
\Thereiqtercorhany whorfelt) a ſincere compaſſion for the Uablgerbf 
their frienils and countrymen, and who exerted the moſt Bert wolent 
wal: to five them from the impending deſtruction! The eareleſs 
Polytheiſt, aſſailed br new ande unexpected terrors;''agaitift Which 
neither his prieſts nor his philoſophers could afford him Aby Wer- 
tain protectinn rag very frequently terrified and fubdued bye dhe 
menaee 06 eternalrtortures! His fears might aſſiſt che progreſtꝰof 
- is faith arid æeaſon 3ohnfl if he could once perfuade himſelf to fuſpect 
ahnt che Cbuiſtian keligon might poſſibly de true, it became awealy 
10 Sonne v0 4 41. bas rannn- GUT] ＋ 41 bank xiii 2 
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tak to convince him that it wi the-fafeſt-and) ef oaſentguny 
that he could poſſibly embrace. gichbnortte f „5 
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III. The ſupernatural gifts, which even in this Rte were © aſcribed The Tie 


tothe Chriſtians above the reſt of man kind, muſt have eondueed to 
ein on comfort, and very frequently to the conyiction of infidels. 
Beſides-the occaſional Prodigies, which might, ſopmetimes be effected 
by the immediate inte ter poſition of the Deity; hen he ſuſpended the 
1 of Nature for. the, ſervice of .religion, the, Chriſtian: church. 
from the time of the apoſtles and. their firſt diſciples , has claimed 
an guninterrupteqoſ degeſlonpb f anmiraculous powers, the gift of 
tongues, of vifion and of prophecys:the power of expelling de- 
mons, of healing this ficky and of Taiſing the dead. The know- 


ledge of foreigu languages was frequently communicated to the con- 


emporaries/of Ixenæus, though: Jrenzus-himſelf was left; to ſtruggle 
_with;tho difficulties of! a barbarous dislect whilſt he preached: the 
goſpel, to the natives of Gaul. The divine inſpiration; whether 
it was conveyed in the form of a waking or of ſſeeping | viſion, is 
deſoribed as a favour very liberally beſtowod on zallnranks of the 
keichfpbo an women as on elders, on bo asc rell adrupon biſhops. 
When their devout minds were tuſhcicoddyagtieparedgby{2uonniſci of 
prayemi uf faſting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary! 
Puiſe, they, were tranſported out of their ſenſes; i and delivered in 
erkalh hat was inſpired, being mere organs of thadoly>ſpirigdiſt- | 
, Digg ar flute is of him Who blows: -intou dt . Weemay add, 
;\that.theadefign. of theſe viſions: was, for the:moſt-part, either to diſ- 
cloſe the future hiſtory, or to guide the preſent adminiſtration of 
dhe church. The expulſion of the dæmons from the bodies of 


ahoſe unhappy perſons whom they had been permitted to torment, 


1 mag:eonfidered; as a ſignal though lordinary: triumph of religion, 
; and. is repeatedly alleged by he ancient apalogiſta as the moſt eon- 


Nneipg evidence of che truthiof Chtiſtianitys Hs Theiswffib ceremony 0 


* uſually. performed i in a public manner, and in the preſence of 
LED 43 nn a great 


- 
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Their truth 
conteſted, 


a great n 
or ſkill of the exorciſt, and the, vanquiſned dæmon was heard 50 


NY 4 ae 1 had 1 * on this important ground: 
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er of ſpectatots 3 the Patient was relieved by the power 


confeſo, that he was one of, che fabled gods 7 e who had 

impioully uſurpęed the adoration; of mankind /*., But the mixagun 
lous cure, of, difcaſes, of the. moſt java; on, Gren preternaturel 
kind, can no longer occalion any, ſurpriſe, when we recollect, thay 
in the days of Irenzus, about the end of the ſecond. century, the 
reſurrection, of the dead was very far from being eſteemed an un- 


common event; thaß the miracle was freun eee 
fary aligns, ek great faſting and. the ig. f ſug plu icat! 


De, had lived afterwards, among, them, many, tern, Ack 
period, When faith, could boaſt of fo, mmany-3 ul v 
i ieult-to accoun eee of thoſe 


had- been —— Ae e dead, "a reer i 


ke — gion. It is ſomewhat: — 


* elk e win, uh, me an ee 


- 1735V 0095 01 


| been lately dene, in a very, yo" pe er 
| 3. Which, though it has, met with, the, maſt 
— — from the Public, appears to have excited d 
general ſcandgl among the divines of our own: as: well as of the 
other. pxoteſtant churches of Europe. Our different ſentimentscef 
this controverſy will be much leſs influenced by any particular argu- 
ments, than, by.our habitg f tudy and reflection; and above alli hy 
be degres ande aridenes ich dye hare acaultamed ourielues.to xo» 


quire 


quire for the proof of a miraculoub event,. be din of an ti 
toriam does not call upon” him to interpoſe his private Judgment in 
this'1 56s and important controverſy 5 but he ought not to diffemble 
e difficulty of adopting ſuch a theory as may reoneife the nrever 
& iges with * of reafon, of making à pfoper application '6f 
that theory, and of defitiing” with precificn' the limits of th 
period exempr from ertor and From decert, 18 which we migllt be 
— to allow the gift of ſuper owers, © Prom tlie ft ft of 
fuints, of martyrs, and ef nuracles, is continued without interrup= 
tion, and 
impereeptible; that We Enidw not in what particulat Rinſe we ſhould 
break the hath bf traction. Every age bears teſtimony to the 
wondetfuf events dy which it was diftingit 
appears it les Welghtty and reſpectable han that of the preceding 
zeneratiort till dre ate iifenfibly vad on ts ical our own ineon- 
ſtencys if in the eighth or in the telt deny ts 


dense whick in the ſecond century we Räd fh Mbörutiy Rrättted ts 
Kees reneus . If e eee cles is 
appreeiated by their apparent uſe and propriety age 
bltlavons to convince, | heretics to confat&. nd idolerous' nations 
to convert; and: ſufficient: motives —_— nee duce 


juſtify-the-interpoſition of H 


chere muſt have been ſome: period i wllich tl 
| denly-or gradually withdrawn from the Chriſtian church.” Whats 
ever cra ie choſen; for that purpoſe,; the death of tlie apoſtles, 

converſion of the Roman empire, c or ite extinction of the Arian. 
8 afdyhey-of ie Chriſtians! whollived' at that time 
in equally: afford. a-juſb matters oß ſurpriſe They!Rill ſupported: 


their 


berg te Me alt Gf dc Pöper- x a en dieß, or 
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Our perplexi- 
ty in dehning 
the miracu- 


lous period. 


kat happy 
le progrefs of” ſuperſtitions” was ſo”gradual and almoſt 
t , and its teffimony 
verierable Bedes or to the Wey ache ue ge opc 
revelation is perſuaded of the tz een beiten man is 


inced' of the ceſſation of miraculous! powers, it is evident that 
ey were either ſud. 


Uſe of the 


primitive 
miracles. 


cheir pretenſions after they bad-l6lt their power. 


the moſt ſxilful painter af moe 
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formed the office of faith; fanaticiſm was permitted _—— Ur 


language of inſpiratien, and the effects of accident! or contrivance 
were aſoribed to ſupernatural eauſes : [The recent experience of 


genuine miracles ſhould ha ve inſtructed the Ghriſtian world im the 

Ways! of. Providence, and habituatedo their eye /[if we may iuferia 
very inadequate expreſſion); to the: ſtyle of the divine artiſt. Showhd 
ern Italy preſume + to (decorate! his 
feeble.imitations with the name ofRaphaeliorof-Co io, the in- 
ſolent fraud would be ſoon diſcovered and indighantly rejected. 
Whatever opinion may be entertamedoof / the miracles of the 
primitive church ſince the time of the -apoſtiegzithis' unt eſiſting ſoft- 


neſs of temper, ſo couſpicuous among the butieversrrof thb ſecond 


and d third centuries proved of cſome euidentab benefitito che cauſe of 


truth and religion. In mbdern iti mesa latent wnU2eveti involuntary 
' ſcepticiſm:adheres! to thei moſt pious diſpoſitions] Their admiſſion 


imankindiwavextiemely different. The moſt curious, ot tlie woſt 
-credulows,clamong itheipagans, nere often rſuad 


of ſupernaturah truths, is much leſs an active conſent: han a cold 
.and paſte auiuieſcenceꝰ ocuſtomed long ſince to Obſerve AHG t 
reſpeit tlie invariable gider of Nature, our reaſon; G left Ohr 4 


_ atoagination;vigrot dufficlently prepared to ſuſtain the viſible actidn 


fiche Deity. n Bunt im che firſt ages of Chriſtianity, the ſituations 


ſocictyio which afſerttd an actual claim of —— ara 
primitive Chriſtians perpetually trod on myſtic ground, and their 
minds were exeteiſed by the Habits: ob-behieving the moſt-exteaor- 
dinary events. They felt, or they: fancied, that on every fide they 


VvVere inceſſantly aſſaulted by dzmons, comforted by viſibns / in- 
ſtrucded by, prophecy u ur priſingiy delivered from dan- 
er,, ſichnęſz, and;iftom.(tieath/firſelf} by the ſupplicati 


ions of Alle 
church: I Phe Seal ven imaginary -prodigies; of which they ſol fre- 
-Boplnipapcphnnt ps the: abjocs, the intruments, 


to ©! © or 
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or the ſpectators, very happily diſpoſed them to adopt withe the ſame 
eaſes but with far greater juſtice; :the authentic wonders of the 
evangelic hiſtory; and thus miracles that exceeded not the meaſure of 
their own experience, inſpired them with the moſt lively aſſurance of 
myſteries which were :atkhowledyeds tor ſurpaſy the limits of their 
underſtanding. It is this debpãmpreſſiom of fupernatural truths; 
Which has been fo much celebrated under the name ef faith; a 
ſtate of mind deſeribed as the fureſt pledge of the divine favour 


only merit of; a Ghatiarkc:s According to the more rigid doctors, 
the moral wires whichomay be equally practiſed; by infidels/ are 
deſtitutc;obany value on efficacy in the work of our juſtification. 
IV. But the primitive Chriſtian demonſtrated his faith by his 
virtues zo and iti very guflly ſnppofed - that the divine perſuaſion 
which/ealghteacl.or ſuhdued the underflanding, muſt, at the fame 
time purifyſche heart andi direct the actions of. the belie ner. The 
fir apologiſts of Chriſtianity ho juſtify thovindocence: of their 


ötheir anceſtors, diſplay, in dhe moſt basly chlowsotheireforma- 
$98, of manners; which was introdueedoũntb :ahes i world by the 
preaching: of the goſpel. 1A it is m intention to. Ar only 


zexglations: 1; ſhall ſlightly mention; -awoygmdiyesumhicho! might 


and more auſtere than thoſe; of their Pagan eontem 
desenerate, ſucceſſors 3 repentance for — fins; and the lundable 
daſire f ſupporting the e of the ſociety in which they were 
engaged. ee Hanging m⁰⁰, d eile Nüins Hoon %% 
nult isga very ancient TIER ſugg eſted e e the 
malice of infidehty; that the Chriſtians ullured lints their party the 
woſt;atrogious) criminals, ho as ſoonyasitheyiwere'touchelf by a 
an, n, perſuaded c m ee Water 


* 


and of future felicity; at recommended as the firſt or perhaps tlie 


ſuch human, cauſes as were permitted to ſccond: che vinffunes f 


maturally. gender. the lives of the primitive. Anm, 
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tians. 


brethrep, antb the writers of a later periad whoxebebrae theiſunQing 
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their repent-- 
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of baptiſm, the Silt of their; paſt conduct, for which the temples 
of the gods refuſed to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, 
when it is cleared from miſrepreſentation, contributes as much to 
the honour as it did to the inereaſe of the church. The friends 
ianity may acknowledge without a bluſh, that many of 
the moſt eminent ſaints had been before their baptiſm the moſt 
abandoned of finners. © Thoſe - perſons, who in the world had 
followed, though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of bene- 
volence and propriety, derived ſuch a calm fatisfaction from the 
opinion of their own rectitude, as rendered them much lefs ſuſ- 
ceptible of the ſudden emotions of ſhame, of grief, and of terror, 


which have given birth to ſo many wonderful converſions. After 


| the example of their Divine Maſter, the miſlionaries of the goſpel 


_ addreſſed themfelves to men, and eſpecially to women oppreſſed by 


18 858 the conſciouſneſs, and very often by the effects, of their vices. As 


Care of their 


reputation. 


* 1 3 
8 » . 


they emerged from fin and ſuperſtition to the glorious hope of 
immortality, they refolved to devote themſelves to a life, not only 
of virtue, but of penitence. The deſire of perfection became the 
ruling paſſion of their ſoul ; and, it is well known, that while reaſon 
embraces a cold mediocrity, our paſhons hurry us, with rapid 


violence, over the = a Bes between * n mam 
extremes. 3141 15 222 12 > 


When the new converts had deen enrelled in che number 5 . 
aithful, and were admitted to the facraments of the church, they 
found themſelves reſtrained from relapſing into their paſt diſorders 
by another conſideration: of a leſs ſpiritual; but of a very innocent 
and reſpectable nature. Any particular" ſociety chat has departed 
from the great body of the nation, or the religion to which it 


belonged, immediately becomes the object of univerſal as well as 
invidious obſervation. In Preportion to the ſmallneſs of its num- 
bers, the eharacter of the ſociety may be affected by the virtues 
and vices of the perſons who! compoſe 1 it; and every member is en- 
Do © gaged 
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gagell to watch with the moſt Vigilaut ata over His of 
behaviour, and over that of his brethren, ſince, as he muſt expect 
to incur 2 part of the com non dilgrace, hie may höpe to enjoy 
{ſhite of the Oste 3 When a eee ok, Biz 
eb is were brought beko the Wache 
affufed che prodot full? that Far 
 c6tfpiracy,” they Wren bfr wee. 
nee WM thoſe- erimes Weh Qidturhs the abet of * | 


boaſt,” that very ow Chriſtians" had ſuffered by the hand of the 
executionet except on nocbunt of their gion! 1 e 15 
and ſequeſtered-life/ averſe to the gay luxury 

6 chaſtity, tem peramce; & οοmy, a mand ald: dhe benen ooelle 
vidrues?? As tlie greater Humber were of ſomb trade or profeſſion}; 


dealing, to remove the fufpicions Wwhi 
pre $$ainft che appeararices. 
of We world esereiſed them in the babits of kum tr imer kneſg, 
and patienice. The more they were ech then more <loſely- 


confidence has been remarked by: Wake, 0 was too often buted 
J // 1207 hid atrornng ag Sc nad i. 
I i d very! honourable ec whe ora 


tempotaries, had ſtudied: che ſeriptures with el kill antban dew 
tion, and they: often received, in theqmoſt;titeratoſewſopitholes rigid 
preeepts of Chriſt and tlie apoſtles; to Which iaftertpdndadzap os 
ſn6ceeding commentators: has applied a looſer and: ndore.)figurattes: 
"Vas. 1. | a q | $5 mode 


ES 


Near 1 beser actercwards; Tertullian, with e bid 


— was incufiſbent on them, by the ſtricteſt intent aden fateſt 


of: ſanclity We. Dhe ee map 


they zahered to each other. Their mutual charity nd naluſpet i 


profetſions, 2he 3 and eren he 'prafitice; 1 enn. 
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rife Chriſtians, that” even. rang umme or rather: try 8; were den red the fathers, 
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— above the wiſdom of philoſophy, the zealous fathers have 
carried the duties of ſelf-mortification, of purity, and of patience, 


to a height which it is ſcarcely poſſible to attain, and much leſs 


to preſerve, in our preſent ſtate of weakneſs and corruption. A 


doctrine fo extraordinary and ſo ſublime muſt inevitably command 
the veneration of the people; but it was ill calculated to obtain 
the ſuffrage of thoſe worldly philoſophers, who, in the conduct of 
this tranſitory life, conſult the feelings of nature and the intereſt of 
ſociety 3 

There are two very natural W which we "qnby dif- 
tinguiſh in the moſt virtuous and liberal diſpoſitions, the love of 
pleaſure and the lobe of action. If the former is refined by art and 
learning, improved by the charms of focial intercourſe, and cor- 
rected by a Juſt regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, 
it is productive of the greateſt part of the happineſs of private life. 
The love of action is a principle of a much ſtronger and more 
doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to 
revenge; but when it is guided by the ſenſe of propriety and bene- 
volence, it becomes the parent of every virtue; and if thoſe virtues 
are accompanied with equal” abilitics, a family, a fate, or an 
empire, may be indebted: for their fafety and proſperity to the 


undaunted courage of a ſingle man. To the love of pleafure we 
may therefore aſeribe moſt of the agreeable, to the love of action 


we may attribute moſt of the uſeful and reſpectable, qualifications: 
The character in which both the one and che other ſhould be 
united and harmoniſed, would ſeem to conſtitute the moſt perfect 
idea of human nature. The inſenſible and inactive diſpoſition, 
which ſhould be ſuppoſed alike deſtitute of both, would be rejected 


by the common conſent of mankind, as utterly incapable of pro- 
curing any happineſs to the individual, or any public benefit to 


the world. But it was not in this world that the primitive 


Chriſtians 


or THE, ROMAN, EMPIRE 
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the leiſure of a liberal mind. They were rejected however with 
abhorrence, or admitted with the utmoſt caution, by the ſeverity of 


"the fathers,” Who deſpiſed all knowledge that was not uſeful to ſal- 


vation, and who conſidered all levity of diſcourſe as a criminal 


abuſe of the gift of ſpeech. In our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, the 
body is ſo inſeparably connected with the ſoul, that it ſeems to 


be our intereſt to taſte, with innocence and moderation, the enjoy- 
ments of which that faithful companion is ſuſceptible. Very 
different was the [reaſoning of our devout predeceſſors; vainly 
aſpiring to imitate the perfection of angels, they diſdained, or they 
affected to diſdain, every earthly and corporeal delight **. Some 
of our ſenſes indeed are neceſſary for our preſervation, others for 
our ſubſiſtence, and others again for our information, and thus 


far it was impoſſible to reject the uſe of them. The firſt ſenſation 


of pleaſure was marked as the firſt moment of their abuſe. The 
unfeeling candidate for Heaven was inſtructed, not only to reſiſt 


ears againſt the profane harmony of ſounds, and to view with 
indifferenee the moſt finiſhed produQtions of human art; gay 


luxury, 


- apparel, magnificent houſes, and elegant furniture, were ſuppoſed : 


to unite the double guilt of pride and of ſenſuality. A ſimple 


and mottified' appearance was more ſuitable to che Chriſtian who 
was certain of his ſins and doubtful of his ſalvation. | In their 


cenſures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and cir- 
cumſtantial 37. and among the various articles «which excite their 
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colour except white, inſtruments of mafic, vaſes of gold or ſilver, 
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* pubſteh dalutstigns, thejuſe of warm baths, and ie 
practice of ſhaving the beard, which, according to the expreſſion 


e ok of 'Teomlliang: is u lie againſt our on faces, and an impious 


mpt to imprene dhe works of the Creator. When Chriſtianity 


Was zntraduretl among :the rich and / che polite, ;the obſervation 
of theſe ſingular laws: wWas left, as it would be at preſent, to the few 


who were ambitious of ſuperior ſanctity, But it is always eaſy as 
well as agrgeable for the inferior! ranks gf mankind to claim a 


merit from. ae, contempt of hat pomp and-pleaſurs,, which fortune 
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chas placed beyond their reach? The virtue of the primitive 


Chriſtians, like khat of dhe firſt Romans, Was . frequently 
«guarded by poverty and: ignorance. [;/};{1/;} 15/7: 7 40 


VI The chaſte ſeverity of the fathers, in whatever Rai gk cit | 
merce df the N ſexes, flowed: from the ſame principle; their 


abhorrence f every enjoyment, Which migbt gratify, che ſenſual, 
and degrade the ſpiritualonature of man. It was their favourite 


opinion, thab if Adam had preſerved. his ibediencę to the Creator, 


imperfect, on the natural Ii 


he would: have Lived amd died iim ai tate: f Vgin purity, -and that 
- ſome harmleſs mode of vegetation; might have peapled paradiſe 
with a race of innocent and immortal beings 1 The uſe of mar- 


riage was permitted qnlxito his- fallen Poſterity, 88; & neceſſarytex 


pedient to continue. the human ſpocies, and as: reſtraint, 8 
entic duſneſs of defireo: T he befitation 
of the orthodox caſuiſts on this intereſting ſubject. betrays, the per- 
plexity of mei, linge ppmrelen inſtitusion, Which they were 
compelled to tolerate . The enumeration fotbe very wWhimſical 
laws, which they. moſt eirqumſtantially: impoſed,jon, the marriage 
bed, would force a ſmile from the Foung; an nd. a bluſh from the 
fair. It was their zunanimous ſentiment, that A, fr ſt marriage was 


_ adequate to all the purpoſes of mature and of ſociety. . be ſenſual 
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either by divorce: Er by death}; The pridice' of ſeeond nuptials 
was branded with the name of a legal adultery; and the perſons who 


were guiky of ſo ſcandalous an offence” againſt Chriſtian, purity, 
were ſoon excluded from the honours, and even from the alms, of 
the church Since deſire was imputed as a crime, and marriage 


was toleratẽd as a defect, it Was conſiſtent with the ſame principles 


to conſider a ſtate of celibacy as the neareſt approach to the Divine 

| with the utmoſt difficulty that ancient Rome 

Ty could ſupport - the inſtitution of ' ſix. veſtals-?* 3 but the primitive 
church was filled with a great number of perſons of Y eee 


had devoted themſelves to the profeſſion of perpetual chaſtity ?? W, 
few of theſe, among whom we may reckon the learned e 
it the moſt prudent, to diſarm the tempter . Some were inſenſible 


and ſome were invincible againſt the aſſaults of the fleſh; Diſdaining 


an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa 
_ centountered- the enemy in the cloſeſt engagement; they petmitted 


prieſts and deacons to ſhare their bed, andi glorled amidſt. the flames 
in their unſullied purity. But inſulted Nature, ſometimes vindicated 
her rights, and this new- ſpecies: of martyrdom ſerved only to in- 


troduce a new ſcandal into the church. Among the Chriſtian 


aſcetics, however, (a name which they ſoon acquired from their 
painful exerciſe) many, as they were leſs preſum mptuous, were pro- 


bably more ſucceſsful. | The loſs of ſenſual pleaſure: was ſupplied 
and compenſated by ſpiritual pride. Even the multitude of Pagans 
Were inclined to eſtimate the merit of !the: ſacrifice; by its apparent 


difficulty; ; and/it was in the praiſe of theſe: chaſte i pouſes of Chriſt 


2 LOR: dle Aithas have poured: forth the troubled ſtream of their 


: eloquence . Such are the early traces of monaſtic principles and 


- inſtitutions; wich, in a ſubſequent age, E ghd 14.37 19 ee all 


the temporal advantages of Chriſtianity? . 29 247 fte 
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they knew not ws to reconcile with the patient doctrine Which 
enjoined an unlimited forgiveneſs of paſt injuries, and commanded 
them to invite the repetition of freſh inſults. Their ſimplicity was 
offended by the uſe of oaths, by the pomp of magiſtracy, and by 
the active contention of public life, nor could their humane igno- 
rance be convinced, that it was lawful on any occaſion to ſhed 
the blood of our fellow- creatures, either by the ſword of juſtice, or 
by that of war, even though their criminal or hoſtile attempts 


ſhould threaten the peace and ſafety of the whole community “. 
It was acknowledged, that, under a leſs perfect law, the powers 


of the Jewiſh conſtitution had been exerciſed, with the approbation 
of Heaven, by inſpired prophets and by anointed kings, The 
Chriſtians felt and confeſſed, that ſuch inſtitutions might be ne- 
ceſſary for the preſent ſyſtem of the world, and they cheerfully 
ſubmitted to the authority of their Pagan governors. But while 
they inculcated the maxims of paſſive obedience, they refuſed to 
take any active part in the civil adminiſtration or the military defence 
of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to thoſe 
perſons who, before their converſion, were already engaged in ſuch 
violent and ſanguinary occupationsꝰꝰ?; but it was impoſſible that 


the Chriſtians, without renouncing a more ſacred duty, could 


aſſume the character of ſoldiers, of magiſtrates, or of princes oo 
This indolent, or even criminal, diſregard to the public welfare, 
expoſed them to the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who 
very frequently aſked, what muſt be the fate of the empire, attacked 
on every ſide by the barbarians, if all mankind ſhould adopt the 
puſillanimous ſentiments of the new ſect ? To this inſulting 
queſtion the Chriſtian apologiſts returned obſcure and ambiguous 
anſwers, as they were unwilling to reveal the ſecret cauſe. of their 
ſecurity; the expectation that, before the converſion of mankind was 
- accompliſhed, war, government, the Roman em pire, and the world 
itſelf, would be no more. It may be obſerved, that in this inſtance 
likewiſe, 
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with their religious ſcruples, and that their averſion to an active 
life contributed rather to excuſe them from the ſervice, than to 
exclude them from the honours, of the ſtate and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted 
or depreſſed by a temporary enthuſiaſm, will return by degrees to 
its proper and natural level, and will reſume thoſe paſſions that ſeem 
the moſt adapted to its preſent condition. The primitive Chriſtians 
were dead to the buſineſs and pleaſures of the world; but their 
love of action, which could never be entirely extinguiſhed, ſoon 


church. A ſeparate ſociety, which attacked the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the empire, was obliged to adopt ſome form of internal policy, 


of the Chriſtian commonwealth. The fafety of that ſociety, its 
honour, its aggrandiſement, were productive, even in the moſt 
pious minds, of a ſpirit of patriotiſm, ſuch as the firſt of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and ſometimes, of a ſimilar 
indifference, in the uſe of whatever means might probably conduce 
to ſo deſirable an end. The ambition of raiſing themſelves or their 
friends to the honours and offices of the church, was diſguiſed by 
the laudable intention of devoting to the public benefit, the power 
and conſideration, which, for that purpoſe only, it became their 


| quently called upon to detect the errors of hereſy, or the arts of 
their characters with deſerved infamy, and to expel them from the 


to diſturb. The ſpiritual guides of Chriſtianity were taught to 
unite the wiſdom of the ſerpent with the innocence of the dove; 


but av the former was refined, ſo the latter was inſenſibly cor- 
=. 7 rupted, 


FOR the ſituation of the "firſt Fo LARRY collided very bappily 


and to appoint a ſufficient number of miniſters, intruſted not only 
with the ſpiritual functions, but even with the temporal direction 


boſom of. a ſociety, whoſe peace and happineſs they had attempted 
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revived, and found a new occupation in the government of the 


duty to ſolicit. In the exerciſe of their functions, they were fre- 


faction, to oppole the deſigns of perfidious brethren, to ſtigmatize 
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| ſeaſon, preſumptuouſly diſturbed the ſervice of the aſſembly, and 
by their pride or miſtaken zeal they introduced, particularly into the 


apoſtolic church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of diſ. 
orders. As the inſtitution of prophets became uſeleſs, and even 


pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their office aboliſhed. 


The public functions of religion were ſolely entruſted to the eſta- 


bliſhed miniſters of the church, the bi/hops and the pręſßbyterr; two 


„ ee which, in their firſt origin, appear to have diſtinguiſhed 


the ſame office and the ſame order of perſons. The name of Preſ- 


byter was eps of their age, or rather of their gravity and 
wiſdom. The title of Biſhop denoted their inſpection over the faith 
and manners of the chriſtians who were committed to their paſtoral 
care. In proportion to the reſpective numbers of the faithful, a 
larger or ſmaller number of theſe epiſcopal preſbyters guided each 
infant been with ne Oy” and: with united 


counſels 

But the ot perfiet 0 ia dan requires the © diretting 
hand of a ſuperior magiſtrate; and the order of public deliberations 
| ſoon introduces the office of a preſident inveſted at leaſt with the 


authority of collecting the ſentiments,” and of executing the re- 


ſolutions, of the aſſembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, 
which would ſo frequently have been interrupted by annual or by 


occaſional elections, induced the primitive chriſtians to conſtitute an 


honourable and perpetual magiſtracy, and to chooſe one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt holy among their preſbyters to execute, during his life, the 
duties of their eccleſiaſtical governor. It was under theſe: circum- 
ſtances that the lofty title of Biſhop began to raiſe itſelf above the 
humble appellation of preſbyter; and while the latter remained the 
moſt natural diſtinction for the members of every chriſtian ſenate, 
the former was appropriated to the dignity of its ne preſident . 
The advantages of this epiſcopal form of government, which ap- 


: yours to have been introduced before the end. of che firſt century 
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church, che füperitttendenky of religious eretHemtev! which invper- 
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Haſtical niniſtefs, to whofft the biſhop affigned their reſpective func- 
Uons, the mauagemertt “of the public fund, and the deterr imation 
bf An ful itte ebetd as the fiitüfül were utwilling-to eæpoſe be- 


fore Ke telund ef at Wibattous'judge, Theſe powers; during a 
hort perio 10d, Were ctertifed according to the 2 


vice of the iprefiy- 


tetal Cöllege, uud wich. ttte vonfent and approbation of "the aſſembly 


of Chrittians. Phe primitive biſhops were conſidered only as dhe 
firſt of their equals; and the honourable ſervants of a freepeople. 
Whenever the epiſcopal chair became vacant by death, à new preft- 
byters by the ſuffrage of the whole 


congregation, every member of which ſuppoſed himſelf inveſted 
with a facre d a and facerdotal character. 24 n 074 97 


qual conſtitution by which the Chrit 
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maintained a mutual as well ag friendly intercourſe of letters and 

deputations, the chriſtian world was not yet connected by any ſu- 
preme authority or legiſlative aſſembly. As the numbers of the 
faithful were gradually multiplied, they diſcovered the advantages 
that might reſult from a' cloſer union of their intereſt and deſigns. 
Towards the end of the ſecond century, the churches of Greece 
and Aſia adopted the uſeful inſtitutions of provincial ſynods, 
and they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have borrowed the model of a 
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e council from the celebrated examples of their own 
coutitry, the Amphictyons, the Achzan league, or the alſemblies of 


"A Ionian cities, It was ſoon efabliſhed as a cuſtom and as; 2 law, 
that the biſhops of the independent churches ſhould meet in the 
capital of the province at the ſtated periods of ſpring and autumn. 
Their deliberations were affiſted by the advice of a few diſtinguiſhed 
pi vr and moderated by the preſence of a liſtening multi- 
tude *”*, Their decrees, which were ſtyled Canons, regulated every 
wet controverſy of faith and diſcipline ; and it was natural 
to beligue that a liberal effuſion of the holy ſpirit would be poured 
on the united aſſembly of the delegates of the chriſtian people. 
The inſtitution of fynods was ſo well ſuited to private ambition and to 
public intereſt, that in the ſpace of a few years it was received through- 
out the whole empire, A regular correſpondence was eſtabliſhed 
between the provincial - councils, which mutually communicated 
and approved their reſp: tive proceedings ; and the catholic church 
foon aſſumed the form, F ad vequized the e of a great f. focde- 
ratiye republic 

As he legillative authority of the particular chicks was I 
ſibly ſuperſeded by the uſe. of councils, the biſhops obtained by 
their alliance a much larger ſhare of executive and arbitrary power; ; 
connefted by a ſenſe of their common intereſt, they were enabled 
0 attack, with united vigour, the original Tights of their clergy 
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adapted to the — of a faint — e 


2 
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changed the language of exhortation into that of command, ſcattered 


the ſeeds of future uſurpations, and ſupplied by ſcripture allegories 
and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of reaſon. 


They exalted the unity and power of the church, as it was repre- 
ſented in the EPISCOPAL OFFICE, of which every biſhop enjoyed 
magiſtrates, it Was 
ated, might boaſt an earthly. aim to a. tranſitory domi- 


| wid” Ik Was hes epiſcopal authority alone which was derived from 
the deity, and extended hu over this and over another world. 


The bit 1 


s were the vice erents of Chriſt; che ſuccefſors of the | 


æapoſtlee, and the myſtic fubſtitutes of the high prieſt. of the Moſaic 


$4.9: 


ie ſacerdotal charac- 
ter, invaded: the freedom both of clerical and of popular elections; 


and if, in the adminiſtration of the chürch, "they ſometimes con- 
fulted the judgment of the preſbyters, or the inclination of the 
people, they moſt carefully inculcated the merit of uch a voluntary 


condeſcenſion. The biſhops acknowledged the fup 


e authority 


which: refided in' the aſſembly of their brethreh'; but in the govern- 
1 ment of his peculiar dioceſe, each of them exafted from bi Rock 


the ſame implicit obedience as if that favourite metapher had been 


„ obedience, however, was 


32117 


n the other. The democratical part af the con tit HMi0n was; in 
many places, very warmly ſupported by the "zealous or intereſted 


0 poſition of the inferior clergy. But their patriotiſm received the 
ignominious epithets of faction and ſchiſm ; and the epiſcopal cauſe 


was indebted for its rapid progreſs to the labours of many active 
Prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of 
the moſt ambitious ſtateſman with the a virtues which ſeem 


+ 


OFTHE R OMA NyEMPERE; 


The ſame cauſes which. at firſt ,h; | deſtroyed the equality of the 
preſbyters, introduced among the biſhops a pre· eminence of rank, 
and from thence a ſuperiority of zuxiſdiction. As often as- in the 
ſpring and autumn they met in provincial ſynod, the difference « of 
gerſonal merit and. reputation was; very ſenſibly felt e the mem- 


111. 


bers of the aſſembly, and the gnyltitude. Was Ze ed & by ehe wil⸗ 


dom and eloquence of the | MY: SS 
ings required. a; more re u 
office of perpetual pr 1, tne 
conferred on — wma the principal city, and, theſe alpiring 
prelateg, who, ſon acquired the lofty titles of Merropolitags and 
Primates, ſeeretly preparei themſelves to uſurp over their epiſcopal 
brethren. the ſame auiherity which the biſhops; had ſo lately aſſumed 


above) the college of preſbyters . | Nor was it long before an 


and leſs. invidious diſtin 


emulation of pre-eminence; and; PI Prevaled,; e dete. 


JC lite 1s themſelves, each of 1 


_ 2 * 


pompous terme, the femporal e and aiypingn of the city 


over which:he-prefided ; the numbers and;opulence.of, the Chriſtians, 
who; were ſubject to their. paſtoral care; the, ſaints: and; martyrs 
who had ariſen among them, and the, purity, with which, they pre- 
ſerxed the tradition..of the faith, as it had been tranſmitted th through 
Alſaries af orthodox biſhops from che apoſtle, rf the apoſtolic dis- 
ciple, ta whom the foundation of their church was, aſqribed 
From every cauſe either of a civil or ot 


ſoon claim the obedience of the woes me wy The : ee of = 
faithful hore a juſt proportion. to the capital of the empire; and 


the Roman church was the greateſt, the molt numerous, and, in re- 


gard. to the, Weſt, the molt, ancient, ot. all the; Chriſtian eſſabliſh- | 


ments, many of which had received OH een fre om t the pious 
labour of her, miſſionaries... \Inſlead of 18 Apoſtolic founder, the 
Nn of Ant 5 ef Epheſus, or, of riß has late ah 


1}S O87 (31 Rift | ˖ * 


the order of public. Ae 


, equncils of ,cach,proyinge, was 
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Pre-eminence 

of the metro- 

politan . 
churches, 


ot an ee mature, 1 


Ambition of 
the Roman 
pontiff. 


TH E DTLCOLINE AND FAL I. 


——— the _ 10ft,. eminent 2 
and the biſhops of Rome very prudently elaĩ med the inkeritance of 
whatſoever prerogatives were! auributcdither.cta the: perſom dor to 
che office df Saint Peter. 'The-biſhops 
vinten, were ane to allow men rimacy of 
Sitracy > neee per ee Wesnezndbel a 
horrence, and the-afpiring — %: Romo experienced from the 
nations of Aſia and Africa, a more vi ce te 
tual than ſhe had formerly Jtnbo-eev/hel 


—_— 
patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the moſt ahſolote TY 
of Carthage and the: provincial fy node, a — 
fucceſs the ambition of the Roman pentifff artfulty runnsdted his 


oon cauſe with that of the eaſtern biſtpb, and, Mm Hannibal. 

> fonght.outi new allies in- the heart f Rſm V. If this Pünie wat 

| was catried en without any effuſion of blot,” it was owing much 
EF leſs do che moderation'than-to therweakneſs of the epntendzag pre- 
14 | ry Gwresand r their ny pon; | 


2 — the 1 of the tne Ga; 


e an ſeem auch eie to the ſents! or 40 the 
rr . adlthdgildaaot 
E be REIT of * Wenn gave birth to the me- 
morable diſtinction of the laity and of "the clergy, whiek had beet 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans . The former of theſe 
appellations: comprehendeil me body of the Chriſtian People; the 
latter, according ta the ſignincation of the word, was appr | 
ta; tho ;phoſeg Portion that ad · been ſet apart for the! 3 


Wajabloy 2 religion; 


or THER OMAN AMPIRE 


religion 3' a celebrated order of ten Whith his furfNdhed the moſt im- 
portant, though not-always the mibſt edifying ſubjects, for modern 
hiſtory. | Their mutual "hoſtilities ſorttetimes diſturbed the peace of 
che infant church, but their zeal and Activity were united in the 
eommnon cauſe; and the lovt of power, Wer eee. 
diſguiſes)" could inſinuatk FOI e Lb ; 
1 1 dem üs igtesfr dre Höurber 

0 enlarge the lirnits of de Ot « mpire. I 


menus — ern 


. * The .ompmunicy sed, eh - 6 3 — Oblations and 


revenucof the 


— —. Plato '*5, and which-ſubliſted in dome degree among 


wſtere ſec of the Eſſenians *, 'was adopted for & ſniort time in 


the, pri witiva church The fervour of cha firſt profelyzcs prompted 
them to ſell thoſe worldly poſſeſſions, which they deſpiſed; to lay 
the grigyof ham at the feet of the apoſtles, and toi tohtent them 
ſelxes wich receiving an equal ſhare out of the general dinibntien . 
Ihe Progress of the Chriſtian religion relawed, and gradualty abe 


liſhed this generous inſtitution, which; in hands leſs pure than thoſe. 


of -the;apaſtles, would too foon have been corruptel und abuſed dy 
the returning ſelfiſhneſs of human nature; and the converts. who 
embraced the new religion were permitted to retain the poſſeſſion 
of their patrimony, to receive legaties and inberitanoes, and to 
increaſe their ſeparate property by all æhe lawfub means of trade and 
; induſtry. Inſtead of an abſolute fſacrifice,! a moderate proportion 
was accepted by the miniſters of the goſpel z xntbmtheir-weekly or 


monthly aſſemblios, every -believery according euer, eee 


oxcaſicn, * the meaſure df his waalch and ping, prbfented his 
201 1810 2 ; | % woluntary 


boy 


206 Bppte Sed; racher than HH by CO aha 
3 they; employed within their own ſociety, the two 
ons inſtruments of governnient, rewards and puniſua- 
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voluntary offering for che uſe of the common: fund . | Nothing, 
however. inconſiderable, Was refuſed; but it was diligently: mcul- 
cated, that in /the artiele of Tythes, the Moſaic law was Rill of di- 
vine obligation, and that ſinde the Jews, under a leſs perfect diſci- 
pling, had been commanded to pay x; tenth part of all that they 
paſſeſſed, it would become the diſciples of Qhrift to diſtinguiſni them 
ſel ves hy a, ſuperior degree of lüberality , and to acquire ſome merit 
by reſigning a ſuperfluous treaſure, which muſt ſo ſoon be ami · 
bilated with the world itſelf . It is almoſt unneeceſſary to obſer ve, 
chat the revenue of each pa ewa tchurchg hlchh was of ſo uncer- 
tain and fluctuating a nature, muſt» have varied with the povertytor 
the opulence of the faithful, as they were diſperſed in obſeute villages, 
or eollected in the great cities of the empire. In the time of the em- 
pe n opinion of the magiſtrates that the Chriſtians 
ſſeſſed of very conſiderable wealth; thut veſſels of 
d in their religious worſhip; and that many 
8 4 man their nun n CG 


— — diendſclve: W Wann their 


Paoaxents had been ſaintss . We ſhould liſten with diſtruſt to 


the: ſuſpicions of ſtrangers and enemies; on this ocraſion, hows 


0 th Peneceiver a mury- ne and err ce colour e, e 
— eumſt 


knowledge, which nn preciſe tiny by convey any 
4dea. -'Almaſt at the ſame period, the biſhop of Carthage, from a 
ſlociety leſs opulent than that of Rome, collected an hundred thou- 
Jandl ſeſterces (above eight hundred and fifty pounds ſterling) on a 
ſudden call ain — the oaths _ Te ms who had 
bout an a ads ars before the reign of Decius, the Roman 
ch had-eceived, ina ſingle donation, the ſum of two hundred 
Ahouſ — bea anger of Pomtüs! ho propeſes t fix 
IF; [7 6 : +40 % his 


K 


lis reſidence | in the capital . Te Gblatiofis, for the mot 
part, were made in money; nor was the'foetety of Chriſtians either 
Gren or capable of Wk to any conſiderable degree, che 
intumbrance of a landed property! It had been provided by ſeveral 
_ Jaw, Which were enacted with'the ſame" deſign ab our ſtatutes of 
mörtmain, that no Tear eſtätes ſhould be given'6r bequeathed te any 
corporate body, without eitger & fpeclal Privilege or as particular 
diſpenſation from the ethiperör dr from the ſetate ; Who were 
ſeldom diſpoſed to graf chern. in favour of a ſect, at firſt th object 
of their oontempt, and ati faſt ef their fears and jealoufy. R 

tranſaction however lis related under the reign of Alexander Severdb, 
which diſcovers that tie reſtraint was ſometimes eluded or ſuſ- 
pended, and that the Chriſtians were permitted to claim and to 
Poſſeſs a pigce of groutid; within the limits of Rome itſelf e. The 
progieſe of Chriſtianity, and the civil confulions; of the empire, 
contributed 10 relaxithe-deverity of the laws, and before the cloſe 


of the third century many conſiderable eſſates were beſtowed on the 
opulent churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of Italy and the previntes?s 57611110 t 


he hiſhop was the natural ſteward of the chureh! che public Difiribation 
Rook was entruſted to his care without account or controul; tlie — 
pieſbyters were confined to their ſpiritual eee the aw. 
dependent: order of deacons was ſolely employed in the manage- 

Mei Land. diſtribution of the eccleſiaſtical revenue If we may 
give :Tredit. to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were 

toa many among his African brethren, who, in the execution of 
their charge, violated every precept, not only of . perfection, 
but even of moral virtue. By ſome of theſe 1 hfulb ſtewards 
the giches of the church were laviſhed eee others 
they, were peryerted to the Dane PELFA{C gain. of — 
purehaſes, and c of rapacious uſaurx eee aas the con 
butiong .be Chriſtieg people —————— — tho 


Vol. I. 8 [ > _ abuſe - 


% 
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on the religious fociety. A decent portioh was reſerved for the 
maintainance- of the . 4 his clergy; ſufficient ſum Was 


of RD] kg” as raps,” 46 wey were Gille; KBaftxted a very pleuſing 


e ee 1 K, Ver ry materiafly *conditetd* tothe 
1 e — lg bi rho were actuated by a ſenſe 


Progreſs of wien ans, w 
of, e 7 whi PRs y rice the dodtrines, ackhowfedgéd che 


age. : There is ſome 27" likewiſe to believe, that” great im- 


Denman 


cation, 


#} the Poor, fe | According to the Aiferetion! of tlie bi 


bag ag 8 d of cara, to comfort Wikiders Ald Ilgriths, and 


THS DEANS AND FALL 


abuſe of their  confid nee could not be very frequent; Adab 
general uſes to Which their liberality” was applisd. reflected honour 


rofl,” of which the” feaſts: 


and effential part. The whole retailer with the ſhered Patriutbry 
hop, it wras dif- 
dort widows and 'orphikis,” the lame, the fick, and 


e the . of prifbners"atid Uhptives, more eIpecially 
gs had Veen occaſion ned y Thete Att attach- 
went to the Ks of welt on '* 3 A ge. atolls lebte r at 
1 liftant pro provinces, 7 the” charter "congregations 
1 rfl” e b by. the alms of Har" möle opiment bre- 
"thren , Such an inft ſit tion, which! p dia fefs regard tothe? merit 


nos 68 Fat oa . * The] proſp eck of immediate relief 


FE 1. he 1 219 9117 TIL, 


e e ured into its hoſpitable boſoth' may 


1 18 i 10 


Py ; perions, whom the neglect of the World wild 
adoned to the miſeries of want, of ſickneſs,” and öf dd 


WAS 


bers of infants, who, according to the inhuman practice of the 

times, bad been expoſed by their parents, were frequently reſcued 

| , bap qucated, and maintained by the piety of 
Chriſt | I ence of the public treaftire 4,101 
1 10 is, che 2 d "right, of every ſociety to ext from. 
its- communion: aud benefits, ſuch among its members as" rejrct or 
vViolate thoſe regulations which have been eſtabliſhed by general bon- 
bent. In the ererriſe of this power, che cenſures of * im 
2 church 


* 


or T HE ROMAN EM PFRE. 


church were chiefly directed againſt ſcandalgus ſinners, and par- 
ticularly thoſe who were guilty. of murder, of fraud, or of incon- 
-tinence, againſt the authors, or the followers of any heretical 
_ -opinions which had been condemned by the judgment of che 
 *piſcopal order, and againſt, thoſe unhappy. perſons "who, whether 
from choice or from compulſion, had, polluted themſelves after their 
baptiſm. by any act of idolatrous worſhip. | The conſequences of 
excommunication were of a temporal as well as a \ ſpiritual nature. 
The Chriſtian againſt. whom it Was prondunced, was. deprived. of 
7. Pte f che Na ions of the faithful. The ties both of 
religious and of prixate friendſhip were diffolved : he found himſelf 
2 prophane object of abhorrence to the perſons whom he the moſt 
d or. = 78 he had 4 che moſt 229255 beloved; and 6 


ra un nned, © or edle 
theſe unfortunate 


20 


5 eee in i a inf elf very painful a and = . Fs as it uſually 
happens, their apprehenſions far excee | Jed their. ſufferings. The 
benefits af the Chriſtian = tho riches «ternal life, nor 
199d they eraſe from their minds the the awful o opynion that to. thoſe 
ey were © LR 110 , the Veity 

d of. Parad 'S cle heretics 


7 
m_ who 4 be ſupported by the en 8 fneſs of their f in- 
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pe the true: _ 0 AE e to regain, in \ Ha pie 
aſſemblies, thoſe comforts, temporal z as well as ſpiritual, which they 
0 longer derived from the great ſoeiety cf Chriſtians, But 


1 


almoſt all thoſe who had reluctantly y vie de ed to "the power of vice 
| 2 3113 16 [SITES CCLLDISITTL 
or idolatry were ſenſible of their, 0 en 8 rae and pry 


n of bring, reſtored to chain engl its Sf the Chriſtian com- 
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mitted into the Yolo of the church. A ſentence of perpetual ex- 
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With regard to the treatment of theſe penitents two oppoſite 
opinions, the « one of Juſtice, | the c other of mercy, divided the primitive 
church. The more rigid and inflexible caſuiſts refuſed them for 
ever, and without exception, the meaneſt place in the holy com 
munit 7, which they! had diſgraced or deſerted, and leaving them to 
the remorſe of a guilty « conſcience, indulged. them only with a faint 
ray of R ope, that the contrition of their lie and death might 
bat be acct by the Supreme Bei ing ** oh milder ſentiment 
was embraced in practice as well as in = the pureſt and 
moſt reſpectable of the Chriſtian churches "4 15 gates of re- 


4 o ; 


2 and of Heaven were : ſeldom mut a againſt 145 returning 
penitent; but a ſevere and ſolemn form 0 of diſcip ine was inſtituted, 
which, While it ſerved to erpiate his ID nigh K powerfully | 
deter the ſpectators from the imitation of bode ampl umbled 
by a public confeſſion, emaciated by faſting, and cl. dd in fack- | 
cloth, che penitent Tay HRT at the 001 of d eb, im- 
ploring with tears the pa pardon of his offences, and ſolieiting the he 
8 cifers or k fal 01 If tlie fault was of a very heinous ; nature, 
whole Fears of | jenatite were eſteemed an inadequate ſatisfaction to : 0 
the Divine Faftice'; and it Was always by flow! and pe ain ainfu] ras 


ditions” hit" che nher; the heretic, or the apoſtate, was 1 1 


10 0 


c arioHi wine "How ever, reſerved for ſome crimes of an 1 
rok 521117 


; 3 af An E for the incxcuſable. The : 


n 


4 1 


. the edc of their eccleſiaſtical een Adccfdit ng to 18 * 
eircumſtances or the number of the guilty, the exerciſe / 1% the 
Chriſtian diſcipline was varied by the diſcretion of the bitte. i 
The couneils of Aneyr and Tlliberis were held about the fame time, | | 
the one in Galatia, 'the other in Spain; but their reſpective canons, 5 


which are till extant; feeth to breathe a very different ſpirit. The | 
3310100 01 AO oIdiz oa ein Zune 1555 DB e011 Galatian, 0 


Atiw ba19Aiut 18 eoldinglugoru dovi ' „ 203 40 11 5 lr mw 
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or run , e 


Gzlatian, who after his bapti ſm had repeatedly ſacrificed to lacle, 
might obtain his pardon by a penance, of ſeven years, and if 
he had ſeduced others to imitate his example, only three years 
mort were added to the term of his exile. But the, unhappy. ; 
Spaniard; who had committed the ſame offence, Was 42 rived d of, 


to FIOMST 


the hope of reconciliation, eyen in the article of deathz 6 and his 


idolatry \ was Placed, at the head of a liſt of ſeventeen Og 


againſt 1 which a ſentence no leſs terrible was pronounced. A 


theſe we may diſtinguiſh the incxpiable, ae of calumi 
biſhop, a reſbyter, or ey 5 Jeacon | : 1 A Bas ney 12 01 


* SZ 


{1} ſTtBY ; 
The well tem! ered. mixture o of liberality : and rigour, the — rpg The dignlty 


Aue 
of epiſcopal 
diſpenſation of rewards and puniſhments, according to the, maxims enn 


of policy As welk as s juſtice, conſtituted | the human ſtrength « of. the. 45 00 


Jank 


1 1 4 


church. The biſhops, whole paternal care extended. itſelf to the 


1 1 D3Q 


government | of both Worlds, were ſeghble, or. the importance of. 
theſe prerogatives, and covering their ambition w ith the, fair pre- 


MN 2818 


tence o the love of order, they were jealous. of Ang, rivah in 


| 17510 
exereiſe of a diſcipline ſo neceſſary to. prevent, th deſertion f 


thoſe : troops which had inliſted themſelyes under the, anner of the 
croſs, and _whoſe, numbers every day became more, genſiderable.. 5 


118 
5821 


From the imperious declamations of Cyprian, we ſhould naturally. a 


conclude, that the doctrines of excommunication, and penance... 


formed the moſt eſſential part of religion; and that it was, Bev {x9 
leſs dangerous for the diſciples of Chriſt to. neglect the obſervance of 


the "moral duties, than to deſpiſe the cenſures and authority of 
their biſbops, | Sometimes, we might 1 imagine that we were liſtening 
to the voice of Moſes, when he commanded. the earth to open, 


32 JOL 


«a -# * 4 4 32 


and to ſwallow up, in conſuming flames, the rebellious race Which 
refuſed obedience to the prieſthood of Aaron; and. we ſhauld ſome- 3 
times, ſuppoſe that we heard a Roman, conſul. aſſerting the majeſt, 
of the. republic, and declaring his inflexible reſolution to enforce: 
the rigour of the laws. If ſuch irregularities are ſuffered with 

| bs impunity 
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* impunity” (it is thus chat the biſhop. of Carthage chides the 
0 _ of his colleague) if 'ſuch- irregularities are ſuffered, there 
t ig an end of EpisCoPAL vIiGouk *; an end of the ſublime and 


40 Ithibic power of governing dhe are an end of Chriſtianity 

. Alfelk“ Cyprian had renounced thoſe temporal honours, which 

41 16 51 robable lie would never have obtained; but the acquiſitiot of 

duch eee 6 command over the conſciences -and-underſtandi ing af a 

congregation, 1 However obſcure or Ueſpiſed by the world, is more 

3 .truly grateful - to the pride of the human heart, than the poſſeſſion 

eee of the moſt deſpotic power, 1 | A by arts INS on a re- 

0s TG luktant people. „ e bas dase mo 10 eft>up, 

; Recapitala- = | In the courſe of this iinportidt though perhaps "Ry why 

five cauſes, 4 have attempted to diſplay dhe fecondaty cauſes Wineh 10 effica- 

cioully aſſiſted the truth of the ' Chrlitiat Teligion” 1k among theſe 

cauſes We have diſc qrered any any 4 8 artificial 3 ry accidental 

circumſtances, G Any mixture of f error and paffie n, it cannot t appear 
oſuxpriingithat, amankit kin d ſho fl be the moſt nlbly affected by 

uchi motives [ * A | their imperfect astüre. 41 erw, 

ethenid the gangs excluftve zeal, the immediate e ex ehe of 

another ark fg claim of 1 miracles, the praQtice 87 High Viftue, 

*ayd-thecopſytution. of the primitive church, that Chriftianity Thread 

Sätſelf⸗ with Jo much. ſucceſs 3 in the Roman empire. To the firſt of theſe 


the. Chriſtians were indebted. for their invincible valdin! which 
diſdained to capitulate with the enemy whom they w 


wet Hol to 

 vangquiſh. The three ſucceeding, cauſes ſupplied their valout with the 
moſt formidable arms... The 1 laſt of theſe cauſes united their Eourage, 
directed their. AXIS» and g. gave their efforts that irreſiſtible Welght, 
Mhich even amal band of well-trained and deſperate 'yolutitecrs 
(had; ſo-ofjen--palleflcd. over an undiſciplined multitude, ignofant 


Weakneſs of ofothedulyett, and. corglels of. of the event 'of the \ war. In the various 


„ if wt hag 


* atligions of Polytheiſm, we- Wandering fanatics bf ; Egypt and 
: Syria, who addreſſed themſelves to the credulous ſpertt ion of 


the 
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the populace, were pethaps the only cede of prieſts '® ho derived : 


their whole ſupport and credit from their ſacerdotal profeſſion' 


and who were very deeply affected by a perſonal concern for the 
ſafety or proſperity of their tutelar deities. The miniſters 


of polytheiſm, both in Rome and in the principal provinces, 


were, for the moſt part, men of a noble birth, and of an affluent 
fortune, who received, as an honourable diſtinction, the care of a 


celebrated temple, or of a public ſacrifice, exhibited, very fre- 
quently at their own expence, the ſacred games mY and with 
cold indifference performed the ancient rites, according to the 


laws and faſhion of their country. Engaged in the ordinary 


occupations of life, their zeal and devotion were ſeldom animated 
by a ſenſe of intereſt, or by the habits of an eccleſiaſtical character. 
Confined to their reſpective temples and cities, they remained 


without any connexion of diſcipline or government; and whilſt „ 
acknowledged the ſupreme juriſdiction of the ſenate, of the college 


of pontiffs, and of the emperor, thoſe civil magiſtrates contented 


themſelves with the eaſy taſk of maintaining, in peace and dignity, 


the eſtabliſhed worſhip of mankind, We have already ſeen how 


various, how looſe, and how uncertain were the religious ſenti- 
ments of Polytheiſts. They were abandoned, almoſt without 


controul, to the natural workings of a ſuperſtitious fancy. The | 
accidental circumſtances of their life and ſituation determined 
the odject as well as the degree of their devotion; ; and as long | 
as their adoration was ſucceſſively proſtituted to a thouſand deities, 
it was ſcarcely poſſible that their hearts could be ſuſceptible of a 


very fincere or lively paſſion for any of them. 
When Chriſtianity appeared in the world, even theſe faint and 


The ſcep- 
ticiſm of the: 


imperfect impreſſions had been inſenſibly obliterated. Human Pagan world 


proved fa- 


reaſon, which by its unaſſiſted ſtrength i is incapable of perceiving vourable to 


the Folly of Paganiſm ; and when Tertullian or Lactantius employ 
= their 


the new 


the myſteries of faith, had already obtained an eaſy triumph over religi 


On. 
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their labours in expoſing its falſchood and extravagance, they are 
obliged to tranſeribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. 
The contagion of theſe ſceptical writings had been diffuſed far 


beyond the number of their readers. The faſhion of incredulity 
was communicated from the philoſopher to the man of pleaſure or 


buſineſs, from the noble to the plebeian, and from the maſter to the 

menial ſlave who waited at his table, and who eagerly liſtened 
to the freedom of his converſation. On public occaſions the phi- 
loſophic part of mankind affected to treat with reſpect and decency 


the religious inſtitutions, of their country; but their ſecret con- 


tempt penetrated through the thin and awkward, diſguiſe, and even 
the. people, when they diſcovered that their deities were. rejected 
and. derided by thoſe whole | rank or . underſtanding they were 


accuſtomed to reverence, were filled. with doubts and apprehenſions 
concerning the truth of thoſe dodrines, to which. they, had yielded. 
the moſt implicit, belief. The decline of ancient Prejudice. left a 
very numerous portion. of. human kind in a painful and comfortleſs 
ſituation. A ſtate of ſcepticiſm and ſuſpenee may amuſe a few 


inquiſitive minds. But the practice of ſuperſtition is ſo congenial | 


to the multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, they Rill 
regret. the loſs of their pleaſing viſion. Their love of the marvellous 
and ſupernatural, their curioſity with regard to future events, 


and their ſtrong propenſity to extend their hopes and fears beyond 


the limits of the viſible world, were the principal, cauſes which 
favoured the eſtabliſhment of Polytheiſm. So urgent on the vul gar is 


the neceſſity of believing, that the fall of any ſyſtem of mythology will 
moſt probably be ſucceeded by the introduction of ſome other mode 


af ſuperſtition. _ Some deities of a more recent and faſhionable caſt 
1 might ſoon have occupied the deſerted temples of Jupiter and 


* 44 4 # Z 


Apollo, if, in the deciſive moment, the wiſdom of Providence had 


"" ©. 2 _ interpoſed A genuine . revelation, fitted to inſpire the moſt 
ol N rational elleem and convidion, Whilſt, at che ſame time, it was 
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adorned with all that could attract the cükioſity, che wonder, and 
the veneration of the people. In their actual diſpoſition, as they 
were almoſt diſengaged from their artificial prejudices, but equally 
ſuſceptible and deſirous of a devout attachment; an ol ject much 


1828 


leſs deſerving would have been ſufficient to fill the vagan t place in 


'thbir hearts, and to-gratify. the uncertain, eagerneſs 958 their mes. 
_ Thoſe who are inclined. to purſue, this reflection, inſtead, Been 


with aſtoniſhment: the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity, will 777 
be ſurpriſed that its ſucceſs, Mas not ill more Tn 2 and. full Nos | 
| ubirecſal,,. 7 r 53 ASA! 115 1 10 ine e witty; 


It bas been obſerved, Vith truth as well as propriety, that che = wells the 


conqueſts of Rome prepared and facilitated thoſe of Chriſtianity. 1 the 


'R i 
In the ſecond, chapter af this work we have attempted. to len bi,. 
in what, m | | civilized Provinces of Europe, Aſia, 


| and. Kaden j were united under the dominion of ne fovercign,. 
| and gra dually gonnected by the moſt 1 intimate hes of of laws, of man- 
nerz, and. of language. The Jews of Paleſtine, who had fo fondly 
1 A a temporal deliverer, : gave BE cold a reception” to the mi- 
13% les . of the divine Prophet, that. it wh s "Rind" unrieceflity- to 0 


., publiſh, or a at | t lea | to preſerve, "any Hebrew bj *. The au- LY 


bo See hiſtories of the actions b Curiſt Were oitip6ſed' in the 
FE. language, at a conſiderable diſtance from Jerüſalem, and 


* 
— 


the. Gentile converts were 8 own exticiely” Hum n ons * 
lad Ay, fog, thoſe hiſtories were | Eanflated i nto” the” Latin töngue, 


they Nere perfedtly intelligible t. to all the e ſubjedts 61 Rome, « ieptiag: 
an to Tha 0 the Peaſants of Syria and Egypt, for whoſe benefit par- 
ticular, verſions were afterwards made, The public "bighwa = 
- hich, had been conftruQted for the | uſe of ü the legions,” opened an 
Fe .. caly paſſage e for the Chriſti n mi naries from Damaſtt is to Corin ch, 
and from lay to the extremity of Spain or 8 Britain; nor did thoſe 
a ſpiritu 2l conquerors e encounter any. © of 8 bo) rr * u | 


retard 4250 revent the introduction 
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rt the . Hay of Piodetici find Conftaiiine; the Falth e enrit 


had been preached: in every province; and ir all the great cities of 
the empite; but the foundation of the feveral e mgregacions, the b 
numbers of the fathful who compbſed them, and their proportion 
to the unbelleving inultitude, are now buried in obſcurity, ot dil. 
guiſed by Heron and declamation. Such imperfect eircumſtantes 


however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the "increaſe 


of the Chriſtian name i Aſia and Greeck, in Eg). 


14 in Italy, And 


in the Weſt, we ſhall now proceed to relate; without neglecking 
ten tte real or imajinary acquiſitions which'lay eyo 


the Frourters 2a 


0 the Meitner eee ned, brig #337 


1 


te rich Provinces chit ertebd Kok the Euphrates te che Itan 
were the principal theatre on which the apöftle f ihe Gentiles 
dilplayed bis Zeal and piety. The feeds bf tlie Folpel; ! nen he 
ertile ſoit, were diligently cultivated” by his dif- 
ciples; it mould en chat, during the” te firlt centuries, 


i reg ewe £1041 | 2 0 19 
th © maſt or ilorte body of Chriſtians Was | cohtained' within. 


: 5 deb to 2 
e lagieties which Were inſtituted” in Sy Ha, 


118.20 pl Among t the 


Is 211 er 


none Were. .more  indlentor more illuftrious than thoſe of Dan Damals, 


— Be its $2 44 5 


epp os ts 


on o, and of Antioch. The prophetic introduBtion. 


of the Apocalyple. ſe b e and ne e the even n church 

„air“ op, [T3 39 009 

of Alia Epheſus, „5 8 a, Petgamue, "Thy yatirg * we Sardes 10 
201 11! 200 10 44 E 21 lit $2; | 2 

dicea, and hilaelphia; z and Ethel colonies were, ſoon diffu 20 over 


toy populous .cuntry. | In a. very early . period, The ſan 45 vr 


Cyprus, and Crete, the. provijices of | Thrace : and Macedonia,” 82 ave 
a favourable rec rece, 125 e new. 1 1 and Chriſtiap republics 
were. fog. foup ded, in e cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of 
Athen * — Mes ze duty of the Greek 7.20 Aſiatie churches 
allowed - a e pace of time for their i increaſe ind multipli- 
cat gps; and « even the ſmgrims,of - Gogtics iy other herbtics ſerve to 
AWE the flouriſhing :condivs o* de a church, ſince the 


. 
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appellation of heretics has always been applied to the leſs'numerous 
party. To theſe domeſtic teſtimonies. we may add the confeſſion, 
the complaints, and the apprehenſions of the Gentiles” themſelves. 


From: a philoſophic writer who had ſtudied mankind, and who de- 


faribes their manners in tlie moſt lively colours, we may learn, that 
under the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus was 
filled with Epicureans and Chriſium . Within fourſoore years 
after the death of Chriſt, he oblanriaw Pliny laments the mag 


nitude of the evil Which he vainly attempteiſl to eradichte! In his 
very curious epiſtle t6 the emperor: Trajan, he affirms, that the tem- 
ples were almoſt deſerted, that the ſacred victims ſcarcely found: any 
purchaſers, and that the ſuperſtition had not only infected the: cities, 


but had even Saen into nn aud eee of 
Pontus aad;Bybyoie ff. ir i e eee t ee eee e 

Without deſcending” into a minute eee he expteſſions, or 
of: the motives of thoſe writers Who either celebrate 9x: lamentſthe 
progreſs of Chriſtianity in the Eaſ, it may, iuligenergl be obſer 


eſtimate might be formed of the real numbers df the. faithful in 
thofe. provinces. One circumſtance, however, has heęn fortunately 
preſeryed, which ſeems to caſt, a more diſtinct light on this, obſcure 
but intereſting ſubject. Under the reign of Theodoſiuss after. Chri- 
ſtianity had enjoyed, during more than, ſixty years, the. ſunſhine of 
imperial favour, the ancient and illuſtrious church of Antioch. Son- 
5 ſiſted, of one hundred thouſand perſons, three thouſand, of hops 
Were ſupported out of the public. oblations HA The ſplendor and 
dignity of the queen of the Eaſt, the acknowledged populouſaeſs 
of Czfarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the; deſtruftion of two 


hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls. 1 in the earth uake which afllicked 


Urne 


Autioch under che elder Juſtin , are ſo mag) condiueing proofs 
that the hole number of ity inhabitants was not leſs. than hall: a 
millions. and that. the Chriſtians, however, mul 
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that none of them have left us any grounds from & ch i . 
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| power did ot exceed à fiftir part of that great city. How: Gitte 

| ent al ptoportion muſt we ade pt ue Wwe" cmparè the perſecüted 

1 with'the/ttiomphant church, te Weft wich the Eaſt, remote vil. 
lages with populous towns} dh¹d ebuntries recently converted! to'the 
faite With" che place here the belicvefs firft fæceived the appellation | 
of Chtiftiafts: It muſt not, however; Deldfetnibled, that, inatiother 
paſſipe* Cryfoſtöm, tb whom we af indebted for this — 8 
fortaztion;*conipltes the mittitiide of "the Faith fut as: even ſüperlör 


0 that Sf die Je an Paiians a, Bike the Whition of thi RT 
dent üfffeulty is eafy and obviotis: The Ubquienit Preacher dias a 
par RA 


ween the” eivil and the *eeclthaſtie büftitütion of An- 
berwren the liſt ef Chiiſtiane Who) Mad abdulredFiokven'by 
| baſkifiris/ and e Uiſt of citizens wii had 4 right twefhure tie püble 
liberakty. Slaves, Rrangers, aud d itifatits' Were copied in te 
4 5 . fonts they were er $ 4 from the latter. 10 PRONY, cn9bnwoy V 
I Egypt. | The "Extenſive "6 mere 'of Klexindfiay a Jha d Pork rhilty to 
: Paleſti ne „gave Wah ty Gat ance > to: the eee At i was at TY 


| Mm Jg NJ £03 3 9) 
Ip embraced by by 1 great 01 rhnbexs "of the Therapeut, o or. Effenians of the” 
1 [33 2 870 > ca 18471 gals ox! INJ DIE 
make Mareotis, a fe ive © why ch had abated much of its ag © 
-OUI 9513 DIR. i010 n! NN 22) | | 


bor che Moczie ceremonies, 1155 auſtere life of the Elends, their, 
falls and excommpnications,; the' cd munity of goods, the lower of . 
 celihacy,; dhe zeal for martyrdom. and the warmth though not. the 
purity f their faith, already offered a very lively image of the 
rimitixe diſciphine o. It was in the ſchool of Alexandria that th 
hriſtian t cheology appears to bave aſſumed a regular an ſcientifieal:-' 
125 and when Hadrian viſited Egypt, he found a church com- 
poſed of Jews and of Greeks, ſufficiently important to attract the 0. 
tice of that inquiſitive prince. But the progreſs of Chriſtianity” 
was for a long time eonſimed within the limits of a ſingle city, lich 
was itſelf a foreign colony, and till che eloſe of the ſecond century, i 
_ the-predectfiorsobDethertius: were the only prelates of the Egyptian 
church. Three biſhops were conſecrated by the hands of Demetrius, 


4 and 


or TA AUM MEIER 
and: che number Was gere 


t6aſell' 40 tchellty by bie faccelor Hera. 
clas g. The body of che natives, a people diflinguiſhed: by. a Gallen... 
inflexibility of temper e entertained' the new e wih Ws. 
ness and reluQtance ; and even int the ume of Origen, 
to meet with am Egy pan who had weg beef prejudic 60 * 
in Winer ae ere an Da] of his country . As ſoon; indeed, 
, the aer of f thoſe, harbarigns 1 
1 were, filled. of 
nh biſhops, and the de ben, ra is larmed rich! hermits.. . 5; ,, 
© A Perpetuay- fe a0, f i Aran ers and wm io 
capacious boſom:bf Boer, What Seer; ns lirange, or | r odigus, who» 
ever g yas gnity 6, ſulpected, might. hape 1s . obſcyrity, of that, 
immenſe capital, to clude the wigilange + cl In ſuch a varigny. 
conffose oß nations, cer x teaches! 
every founder, whe her of £5 Jirtagns' 4 eriwi 
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eaſily? wyltipty pie gileiples or geg RES dae e e Wo 
Rome, at the tie" of dhe accider mal FT cution of Are rep 


II 33 2: £57909 | of N _ 7 34 

ſented e akresdy amoun vg PE _ ie ? * : 
and | the Hoping a 6 of that great hi Ft 1 8 ar 10 t ie 

9 ral 218 82 Fl 

0 , v when he relies t 1110 acti ab ad | 

ney 4 = of Bacek Bus. After e E208 ad awa- 2 

80 Tu feverith of the ſenate; ib wat HES ele HS PEHDAAET wha 

very gredt Hithlritude,” as it weite another Rp, "hid Beet ihitiätech 


into:th6fe Abherred myſteries. A more catefulingliry bm] dend 
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emp ployed by O £391 


ſtratdd,; that-the offenders: did not exceed ſeven thoufind j a num 


ber indeed ſufficiently: alarming, "her :confic ered as the „ age 
publieo juſtiee . It is with the ſume candid allowance that we 
fhould interpret the vague exp e ions of Theitus, and in a 232 
inſtanee of, Pliny, When they exaggerate che crowds; of Ache 
fanatias Be had. forſaken the chablithied-worlkip:oL che gods. The 
Wt: of, Nome was undoubtedly the# firſt dr N 
ue and we are poſſeſſed of an-autheint} 

' eepiniomatd g be. 1 9411 vd 3161991002 519W eqodtid on ad 
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teſts nher ſtate of ;,xeligion,in,that,gity, about. the middle, of. the, third 


century, and after a pe 


ace of thirtyreight years. The clergy, at 
that, time, conſiſted f 4 biſhop, Forty alix preſpyters, ſeven deacons, 
as many ſubꝛdegcons, Tier zeplythes,, and fifty readers, exor- 
Sitz, and, Horterg. The number of widows,,of the infirm, and of 
the por, who, were maintained by the oblations of ilie faithful; 

amounted to;fificen hundred From geaſon, as well as from the 
83ample.of Antioch, we may entre tofeſtimate che Chriſtians of 
Rome at about fifty. thoulande 1: iShe.;pagylouſnefs. Of, that great 


cczpital cannot perhaps, he exactly afcertaingd zu but the moſt modeſt 


In Africa and 
the weſtern 
Provinces. 


calculation will not ſurely reduce: lower than a million of inhabitants, 
of whom He Chriſtiang micht eonſtitute at the moſt a led 
part foot l sts n Sins day ig gs grits 2} 9%; 
gehe Veſtern Provigcials appeared.ztg; have, derived he ee 
of Chriſtianity from the, ſame; ſource. which; fuſed among 
chem be language, the ſentiments, and theimanners-of Rome... In 
this more important circumſfange, Africa, as Well as Gaul, were 
gradually, faſhioned ta the imitstion of, the: capital. Wet notwith- 


ede de max, favourable, pceaions, which- wich indie the 


Rgwag mi 
85 TRANS ; 54 TO - 


hoparies, ig iſit their Latin. provinges, it Was late hefore 

a Or the Alps 4»; 1 nor gan we diſcover; 1 in 
Tag allured tracgs either of faith-or af perſe· 

igher ths ane of the, n The 


Gros 1 . from the, Kalt N Which it - thy to 3 


been received on the burning ſands of Africa. Thee African Chriſ- 
tians n formed one of the principal members of the primitive 


church. The practice introduced into that province, of appointing 
biſhops to the moſt inconſiderable towns, and very frequently to 


the moſt obſcyre' villages; contributed to multiply the ſplendor and 
importance of their religious hocietieg, which during the courſe of 
* Ma a try Were animated by "R ws 85 5 919 55 directed 
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byrthe bildes of Cyprim,” and: adottied: by the 'eloquenee” of The- 
tatitius. But if, on the comraty; we turn our eyes towards Gaul, 
we can only diſcern; in the time of Mareus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congrogarions of Lyobs and Viennh:; and exeiy as late ab the: 


bonne, Thoulouſe, Limoges, Gl 
feattered churches were ſupported by the devotion of a ſmall num- 
ber af Chriſtians „ ilenoe is indeed very conſiſtent with devefien, 
but: A its ſeldem compatible with zeal, we may perceive and la- 
nt the rd 16 nenen in thoſe provinces which had 

| for the Latin tongue, fince they did not, 


2 


writer. From Gaul, which claimed a juſt pre · eminence of learning 
and authority ver all the cguntries an this ſide of the Alps, the 
i the gol as Wen gh 1 0 Denen on the remote pre 

may credit the vehement 


eV 1. 


e Terllan the had. aue; e 1 firſt raps 5 


pe 0 r gene ark But. headliner and 


- =: XL 


| lerd churghes.,of Wanne bas Wo fo 5 


ot Mperſifiqn Jong afterwards, diftazed. ta. the monks. in HR la⸗ 
Stoom ef their convents Or theſe holy ly pamances, that of = 
apaſile;. James gan alox n by. i Gingular, extravagance, deſerve; to. 
be mentioned; From, a P 6 


e eee 


che head. of the iſh chivalsy,j N 
gte geo ths — 
bus ſpfüng gf. neee eee eee 


The grazeſt hiforians babe, cflebu 


Y dan to re remove every abjetion of profane criticiſm” 


reign of Decius, we:are aſſured, that in a few” cities, Arles; Nar- 
mont, Tours; and Patis, ſowe 


-eqnturies, Bine birch te a ſingle eccleſiaſtical; 
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Beyond the 
limits of the 
Roman em- 
pire. 


THE DECLINE” AND FALL 


The progreſs of Chriſtianity: was not -confined to the Roman 
empire; and according to the primitive fathers, who interpret facts 


by prophecy, the new religion, within a century after the death of 


its divine author, had already viſited every part of the globe. 
There exiſts not, ſays: Juſtin Martyr, 5 wapedyllo;omdthes Greek: 
or Barbarian, of any other race of men, by whatſoever appella- 
* tion or manners they may be diſtinguiſhed, however ignorant 4 
arts or agriculture, whether they dwelt under tents, or wander 
about in covered waggons, among whom prayers are not offered 


up in the name of a erueified Jeſus to tlie Father and Creator of 


“ all things. But this ſplendid exaggeration, which even at 
preſent it would be extremely difficult to reconeile with the real 


tate of mankind, ean be conſidered only as che raſh fally of a devout 
bur careleſs writer, the meaſure of whoſe belief was regulated by 
that of his wiſhes, ' But neither the belief, nor the wiſhes of the 


fathers, can alter the truth of hiſtory. It will fill remain an un- 
doubted fact, that the barbarians of Seythis and Germany, who 
ſubverted the' Roman monarchy, were involved in the darkneſs of 


paganiſm; and that even the converſion of Iberia, 6f Armenia; or 


of Ethiopia, was not attempted- with-any degree of ſucceſs till the 


ſcepter was in the hands of an -orthodox emperor 175 Before that 


te. CL, 


time, the various accidents of war and commerce in might indeed 
diffuſe an imperfect Knowledge of the goſpel among the tribes 
of Caledonia, and * the borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates Beyond the laſt mentioned river, Edeſſa was 
diſtinguiſhed by a fin and early adherence to the faith ve. From 


Edeſſa, the principles of Chriſtianity were eaſily introduced i into the 


2 


Greek and cities which obeyed the ſucceſſors of Artaxerxes; 


but they do not appear to have made any deep impreſſion on the 
minds of the Perſians, whoſe religious ſyſtem, by £ the labours of a 
well-ipliaed enter of prieſts; bad been. conftrutsd with much 


oO * 'F Y +4 & 4 oJ , " of 1 * 5 
74 ww # 17 , BY 3 0 * 4 * * mY 1. f * 0 o l 0 more 
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more art and folidity than the uncertain, m re] hology of Greece and 
Rome | 2 2 
prot this impartial | Wand imperfect ſurvey of the HRS” of General pro- 
Chriſtianity, it may perhaps ſeem probable, that the mer of its Eriba 
proſelytes has been excellively magnified by fear on n C the one, Gi 98 n 
and b by devotion on the other. e to the i irreproac ble 
tele of Origen = „ the Proportion of the faithful was very in- 
conſiderable when compared with the multitude of 2 an x unbelievin is. 
world; but, as we are left without any, diſtinct information, i it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine, and it is difficult even to eonjeQre, the real name. 
bers of the primitive Chriſtians. : The moſt favourable calculation, 
however, that can be deduced from the exam ples of Antioch and of 
54. will not permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth 
of f they, ſybjedts; of the empire had enliſted. themſelves under 


te, PRI. 8 9 ee before the. pennt enen of Con- 


. 


to. mhiply, their ph 8 * hors caſe high . 
ro. their. future inoreaſe, ſerved to render their actual Reength. 
one apparent and more formidable. 2 
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Such is the conſtitution of civil ſociety, | that whilt a few 7 per! rſons Whether the 
ſirſt Chriſtians 
are : diſtingniſhed by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the were mean 


— and ignorant. 


of the people is condemned to obſeurity, ignorance, and 
Fa "The Chriſtian religion which addreſſed itſelf. to the whole 
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naman an, race muſt conſequently: collect a far greater number of pro- 


ſelytes 
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lytes from the lower than from the ſuperior ranks of life. This 
3 and natural circumſtance has been improved into a very 
odious imputation, which ſeems to he leſs firennouſly denied by the 


* 


1PQ glogilts this! it is urged by the adverſaries of the faith ; 7 "that the 
new ſect of Crit tians was almoſt entirely compoſed © of the ; | dregs « of” 


the populace, of peaſants and mechanics, of bo 074 and a mes. of 


K 4 wi Taft * gy 


gars and flaves, the laſt of whom might mes th introduce the 
= miſſionaries into the rich and noble families to which they belonged. 
Vor. I. U uu Theſe 
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Some excep- 


tions with 
regard to 
learning; 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Theſe obſcure teachers (ſuch was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
are as mute in public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in 
private. Whilſt they cautiouſly avoid the dangerous encounter of 
philoſophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, and 
inſinuate themſelves into thoſe minds, whom their age, their ſex, or 


their education, _—_ _w beſt n to receive che e of 
ſuperſtitious terrors '* 


This unfavourable dene though not devoid of a faint ile 
blance, betrays, by its dark colouring and diſtorted features, the 


pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith of Chriſt diffuſed itſelf 
through the world, it was embraced by ſeveral perſons who derived 
ſome importance from the advantages of nature or fortune. Ariſtides, 
who. preſented an eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was 
an Athenian philoſopher 3, Juſtin Martyr had ſought divine 
knowledge in the ſchools of Zeno, of Ariſtotle, of Pythagoras, and 


of Plato, before he fortunately was accoſted by the old man, or rather 


the angel, who turned his attention to the ſtudy of the Jewiſh 


prophets '**. Clemens of Alexandria had acquired much various 
reading in the Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin language. Julius, 
Africanus, and ' Origen poſſeſſed a very conſiderable ſhare of the 


learning of their times; and although the ſtyle of Cyprian 1s very 


different from that of Lactantius, we might almoſt diſcover that 


both thoſe writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. Even * 5 
ſtudy of philoſophy was at length introduced among the Chriſtians, 


but it was not always productive of the moſt ſalutary effects; 


knowledge was as often the parent of hereſy as of devotion, and 


the deſcription which was deſigned for the followers of Artemon, 


may, with equal propriety, be applied to the various ſects that 


reſiſted the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. (6 They preſume to alter 
© the holy ſcriptures; to abandon the ancient rule of faith, and to 


form their opinions according to the ſubtile precepts of logic. 


« The ſcience of the church is neglected for the ſtudy, of geometry, 
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te and they loſe ſight of Heaven while they are employed in meaſur- 
cc ing the earth. Euclid is perpetually in their hands. Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus are the objects cf their admiration; and they 
« expreſs an uncommon reverence for the works of Galen. Their 
« errors are derived from the abuſe of the arts and ſciences of 
the infidels, and they corrupt the ſimplicity or: the goſpel] by the 
< refinements of human reaſon .“ 
Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the avis of birth and it regu 
fortune were always ſeparated from the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. fortune. 
Several Roman citizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, 
and he ſoon diſcovered, that a great number of perſons of every order 
of men in Bithynia had deſerted the religion of their anceſtors '**. 
His unſuſpe&ed teſtimony may, in this inſtance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the fears as well as to the humanity of the proconſul of 
Africa, by aſſuring. him, that if he perſiſts in his cruel intentions, 
he muſt decimate Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty 
many perſons of his own rank, ſenators and matrons of nobleſt 
extraction, and the friends or relations of his moſt intimate 
friends. It appears, however, that about forty years afterwards 
the emperor Valerian was perſuaded of the truth of this aſſertion, 
ſince in one of his reſcripts he evidently ſuppoſes, that ſenators, 
Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were engaged in the Chriſ- 
tian ſect. The church ſtill continued to increaſe its outward 
ſplendor as it loſt its internal purity; and, in the reign of Diocletian, 
the palace, the courts of juſtice, and even the army, concealed 
a multitude of Chriſtians, who endeavoured o reconcile the intereſts 
of the preſent, with thoſe of a future, life. 
And yet theſe exceptions are either too few in number, or too Chriſtianity 
recent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and mo — 
obſcurity which has been ſo arrogantly caſt on the firſt proſelytes of by 1 
Chriſtianity. Inſtead of employing in our defence the fictions 
0 ii of 
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Rejected by 
ſome eminent 
men of the 
firſt and ſe- 
cond cen- 
turies. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


of later ages, it will be more prudent to convert the occaſion of 
ſcandal into a ſubject of edification” Our ſerious thoughts will 
ſuggeſt to us, that the apoſtles themſelves were choſen by pro- 


vidence among the fiſhermen of Galilee, and that the lower we 


depreſs the temporal condition of the firſt Chriſtians, the more 
reaſon we ſhall find to admire their merit and ſucceſs. It is in- 


cumbent on us diligently to remember, that the kingdom of 
Heaven was promiſed to the poor in ſpirit, and that minds afflicted 
by calamity and the contempt of mankind, cheerfully liſten to the 
divine promiſe of future happineſs; while, on the contrary, the fortu- 


nate are ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of this world; and the wiſe abuſe 
in doubt and diſpute their vain ſuperiority of reaſon and knowledge. 
WMWe ſtand in need of ſuch reflections to comfort us for the loſs of 


ſome illuſtrious characters, which in our eyes might have ſeemed 


the moſt worthy of the heavenly preſent. The names of Seneca, 
of the elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, ef Plutarch, of 


Galen, of the flave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus An- 


toninus, adorn the age in which they flouriſhed, and exalt the 
dignity of human nature. They filled with glory their reſpective 
ſtations, either in active or contemplative life; their excellent 
underſtandings were improved by ſtudy ; Philoſophy had purified 
their minds from the prejudices of ſuperſtition ; and their days were 


ſpent in the purſuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet all 


theſe ſages (it is no leſs an object of ſurpriſe than of concern) over- 


looked or rejected the perfection of the Chriſtian fyſtem. Their 
language or their ſilence equally diſcover their contempt for the 
growing ſeat, which in their time had diffuſed itfelf over the 
Roman empire. Thoſe among them who condeſcend to mention 


the Chriſtians, conſider them only as obſtinate and perverſe en- 


thuſiafls, who exacted an implicit ſubmiſſion to their myſterious 


doctrines, without being able to produce a ſingle argument that 
could engage the attention of men of ſenſe and learning 


— 
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It is at leaſt doubtful whether any of theſe philoſophers peruſed 
the apologies which the primitive Chriſtians repeatedly publiſhed 
in behalf of themſelves and of their religion; but it is much to 
be lamented that ſuch a cauſe was not defended by abler advo- 
cates They expoſe, with ſuperfluous wit and - eloquence, the 
extravagance of Polytheiſm. They intereſt our compaſſion by 
diſplaying the innocence and ſufferings of their injured brethren. 
But when they would demonſtrate the divine origin of Chriſtianity, 


they inſiſt much more ſtrongly on the- predictions which announced, 


than on the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the 
Meſſiah. Their favourite argument might ſerve to edify a Chriſtian 
or to convert a Jew, ſince both the one and the other acknowledge 


the authority of thoſe prophecies, and both are obliged, with 


devout reverence, to ſearch for their ſenſe and their accompliſh- 
ment. But this mode of perſuaſion loſes much of its weight and in- 
Anence, when it is addreſſed to thoſe who neither underſtand nor 
reſpe& the Mofaic diſpenſation and the prophetic ſtyle . 
unſkilful hands of Juſtin. and of the ſucceeding apologiſts, the 


fublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in diſtant types, 


affected conceits, and cold allegories; and even their authenticity 


was rendered ſuſpicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture 


of pious forgeries, which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, . 
and the Sibyls , were obtruded on him as of equal value with- 
the genuine inſpirations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and. 
ſophiſtry in the defence of revelation, too often reminds us of 


che injudieious conduct of thoſe poets who load their in vulnerable 


heroes with a uſeleſs weight of cumberſome and brittle armour. . 
But how ſhall. we explain or excuſe the ſupine inattention- 
of the Pagan and philoſophic world, to thoſe evidences. which 
were preſented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their rea- 
fon, but to their ſenſes? During the age of Chriſt, of his. 


apoſtles, and of their firſt diſciples, the doctrine which they preached 
8 6. 9 5 Was. 
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was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, the 


General 

ſilence con- 
cerning the 
darkneſs of 
the Paſſion. 


N quakes, meteors, comets, and eclipſes, which his indefatigable curi- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


blind ſaw, the ſick were healed, the dead were raiſed, dæmons were 
expelled, and the laws of Nature were perpetually ſuſpended for 
the benefit of the church. But the ſages of Greece and Rome turned 
aſide from the awful ſpectacle, and purſuing the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life and ſtudy, appeared unconſcious of any alterations in 
the moral or phyſical government of the world. Under the reign 
of Tiberius, the whole earth“, or at leaſt a celebrated province of 

the Roman empire, was involved in a preternatural darkneſs of 
three hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought to have ex- 
cited the wonder, the curioſity, and the devotion of mankind, paſſed 
without notice in an age of ſcience and hiſtory '?*, It happened 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who muſt have 
experienced the immediate effects, or received the earlieſt intelli- 
gence of the prodigy. - Each of theſe philoſophers, in a laborious 
work, has recorded all the great phenomena of Nature, earth- 


oſity could collect. Both the one and the other have omitted to 
mention the greateſt phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witneſs ſince the creation of the globe. A diſtin chapter of 
Pliny *** is devoted to eclipfes of an extraordinary nature and un- 
uſual duration; but he contents himſelf with deſeribing the ſingular 
defect of light which followed the murder of Cæſar, when, during 
the greateſt part of a year, the orb of the ſun appeared pale and 
without ſplendor. This ſeaſon of obſeurity, which cannot ſurely 
be compared with the preternatural darkneſs of the Paſſion, had been 
already warb erg oy moſt of the n '9 and nne of that 
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T*: we ſeriouſly conſider the able} vi of the Chrittan gelgson; the 
ſanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as auſtere 


lives of the greater number of thoſe, who during the firſt ages 


embraced the faith of the goſpel, we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, that 
ſo benevolerit a doctrine would have been received with due re- 
verence, even by the unbelieving world; that the learned and 
the polite, however they might deride the miracles, would 
have eſteemed the virtues of the new ſect; and that the ma- 
giſtrates, inſtead of perſecuting, would have protected an order 
of men who yielded the moſt paſſive obedience to the laws, though 
they declined the active cares of war and government. If on the 
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Chriſtianity 
perſecated by 
the Roman 
emperors. 


other hand we recolle& the univerſal toleration of Polytheiſm, as 


it was invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the in- 


eredulity of philoſophers, and the policy of the Roman ſenate and | 


| emperors, we are at a loſs. to diſcover what new offence the Chri- 


ſtians had committed, what new provocation could exaſperate the 


mild indifference; of antiquity, and what new motives could urge 
the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a thouſand forms 


of religion ſubſiſting in peace under their gentle ſway, to inflict 


a ſevere puniſhment on any part of their ſubjects, who had choſen 
wr aaaſaons, a Rome but- an- inoffenſive made of faith and 
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progreſs of Chriſtianity. _— Foutfeore | years after the death 
of Chriſt, his innocent diſciptes' were puniſhed with death by the 
ſentence of a proconſul of the "nioft Amtädle and philoſophic cha- 
racter, and according to the laws of an emperor, diſtinguiſhed by 
the wildem and Juſtice of his general adminiſtration. The apo- 


Sies wh hich were repeatedly: addreſſed to the ſuceeſſors of Trajan 
are keel ain the moſt pathetic complaints, 4 that the Chriſtians 
who obeyed the fiftates, and ſolicited the liberty of conſcience, were 
alone, among all the ſubjects of the Roman an empire, excluded from 
the common benefits. of their auſpicious, government... The hk 
of a few eminent martyrs. have been recorded With. care; and from 
dhe times that Chriſtianity was inveſted, with the f ſupreme power, 
i ie oh governors of che, church have been no leſs, duli ) 
Aiſplaying the cruelty. than in imitating; the conduct o 
adverſaries. To ſeparate if it be poſuble) aw authentic.as w. 
intereſting: facts from an undigeſted maſs of fiction and Tor, and 
to relate, in a. clear and.zatianal manner, the cauſes, the extent. the 
ratio ane, heat mitder aft he perſecations 
; ex led. Groth, _ of the 


A mean. of Eccles. depreſſed by fear animated. 
a proper temper rink e to 3 er candidly 10 
appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which often eſcape; ; 
partial and diſcerning view even of thoſe who. are placed at — 
diſtance from the flames of perſecution. Ar has been aſſigned 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the Wini Glaiſtians: 
which may appear the more ſpeciqus and probable as it is:drawn 
from the acknowledgedi genius. of Palytheilm. It has already been 
obſerved, that the religious concord of the world was principally 
upported hy the implicit aſſent and reverence which. the nations of 
een ed for — as und ceremonies. 
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It might therefore be en pres that they would unite with juſt 
indignation againſt any ſect or people which ſhould: ſeparate itſelf 

from the communion of mankind, and claiming the excluſive poſ- 

ſeſſion of divine knowledge, ſhould diſdain, as impious and idola- 

trous, every form of worſhipbut its own. The rights of toleration 

were held by mutual indulgence : they were naturally forfeited by 

a refuſal of the accuſtomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute 

was inflexibly refuſed by the Jews, and by them alone, the conſi- 
deration of the treatment which they experienced from the Roman 
magiſtrates, will ſerve to explain how far theſe ſpeculations are juſti- 

fied by facts, and will lead us to diſcover, he: true due ff the 
perſecution of Chriſtianity. 8 
Without repeating what has been Point W * the Rebellious 

ſpirit of the 

reverence of the Roman Princes and governors for the Temple of Jews, 
Jeruſalem, we ſhall only obſerve, that the, deſtruction of the remple : 


and city was accompanie] and followed by nts circumſtance that 
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gious perſecution by the moſt ſpecious arguments = political aſſes 
and the public ſafety. From the reign of Nero to that of Anto- 
ninus Pius, the Jews diſcovered a fierce impatience of the dominion. 
of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the moſt furious maſſacres, 
and inſurrections. Humanity 1 is chocked at the recital of the hor- 
rid eruelties which they e committed 1 in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
and of Cyrene, Where they. dwelt in treacherous friendſhip with 
che unſuſpeRing natlyes - 3 and we are tempted | to applaud the ſevere, 
retaliation which was ONT by the arms, of | the legions againſt A, 
race of fanatics, whoſe dire and credulous ſuperſtition ſcemed to, 


11112 


render them the implacable enemies not only of che Roman govern- 
| ment, bur of humankind *. ar The enthuſiaſm. of the Jews was ſup- . 
ported by the opinion, that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes 
to an idolatrous maſter; and by the flattering promiſe which they 
derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Meſſiah would. 
ſoon ariſe, deſtined to o break their fetters, and to inveſt the favourites 
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innert as their long en pected denverer, and by calling on an che Us 


general indulgence of polytheiſm;'arid by the mid temper: of Anto- 
minus Pius, the/Fews were reftored to their ancient privileges; and 


THE WECTANE AND FAX. 
er Haven” With the emtplte ef the Earth; It was by nt 


ſcendants of Abraham do fHert the Hape ef Ifract, that the famous 
Barchochebas collected à fermidable army with which he refiſted 
during two years the power of the Emperor ada. 

Notwlthftzoding' thefe repeated provecmions; the reſentment of 
me Roman Princes expired after the very g nor were their appte 
Henfiors'cortinued beyond therperiod of war atd danger: By «the 


öfce more bbtained "the permiſſion of cirtumciſing their children, 


with the eaſy reſtraint, that they ſhould never confer on any foreign 


proſelyte that diſtinguiffing mark of the/Hebrew:racs *: The nume- 


us remains of that: people, hough n ſtill excluded from 


the precincts of 0 form andito maintain 


5 Söder able Ula bleme both an Italy and in the Provinces, to 


icquire the fresdom of Rome, to enjoy municipal bonours, arid, to 
obtkim at the fame time an exemption from the burdenſome and 
expenſive vſſ ces ruf ſdciety. Fhe moderation or the ootempt of the 
Romans gave fa Jegal ſanction to the form of ecoleſiaſticali pbliey 


Which wðas inffituted by the vanquiſhed feck. The patriarch, who 
had fixed his reſidence at Tiberias, Was empowered to appoint kis 


ſaborditiate miniſters: and apoſtles, to exerciſe a domeſtic Juxiſdiction, 


and tolrective from his diſperſed brethren. an annual egntributian. * 


New fynagogues were frequently ereQed in the principal cities of 
the' Empire; and the ſabbathis, the falls, and the feſtivals, which 
were either commanded by 'the Moſaic law, or enjoined, by the. tra- 
ditions of the'Rabbis;/were-celobrated in the moſt ſolemn and public 
manner. Suck ors! 4reatment” inſenſibly aſſraged the ſtern 
temper of the Jews. Awakening from their dream of propliecy and 
conqueſt; they aſſumed the behaviour of peaceable and induſtrious | 
fb ele. Their Arrechnbilable hatred of mankind, inſtegd:of- fla- 

110 Out In det of blood and dee -evaporated in leſs dangerous 


10 gratifications. 
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the idolaters. in 1 we eee Goh Þ = ; mb ies uon. 
inaprecations againſt the haughüy kingdem of E dom. 

Vince the Jews, ho rejected with abhorrenoe the en The Jews 
by their ſovereign and by their follow - ſubjects, e W 


0 


* njo re * re which fol- 
= look he -. 
free-exereiſe:of their: unſociat religion - there muſt have es EN NM 


arker-cauſt; which expoſed! the diſeiples of Chriſk.ta;thoſe umi (@ which de 
Rem chien eee was * eee oo FE their 
men's of HPP: rerun my The: — 
werd a notion} the Chriſttians were a et: and if it was natural for 
every community! to reſpect the ſacred: iuſtitutions of their neigh- 
bours, it was incumbent on them to perſevere in thoſe of their an- 
eſtors. The woibe of Dnacles, tha prece pts of philoſophers, and the 
authority of che laws, unanimonſly enforce this nutienal obligation. 
By their lofty claim of ſuperior ſunctity, the. Jes might provoke 

de Polytheiſis to oonſider them as an odiotis andmpure race. Bày 
_ Wiſduinidg:the intercourſe of other nations they might: deſerve their 
Whienipt) The Jaws of Moſes mighi᷑ be for itbir moſt parts fruolous 
ori abſurct F ydt fince they had bheem receivedidirmy many nge by A 
arge ſGelety, his followers were juſtified By the examifileiof mankind; 
and ite, univerfally acknowledged, thit they had a right to prac 
le Wut it would! have been crimifiat/ im them do neglet But 
die Prnerple which protected che Jewiſfl fymagugur, afforded nat 
ry: volir or ſecurity to the primitive church. By embracing the 
gr tre Soo ; tho Chriſtians incurred che fuppoſed guilt of an 

offence: They diſſolved the ſuered ties 


dee, ar bad ee, cod: ag laared. Nor 
Gb did pint defeiter v ho withdrew Himſelf rium rag of 
kgypt or Sxria, * Hy 10 (Oak an; yum in Ti 
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Chriſtianity 
accuſed of 


atheiſm, and 


miſt ken by 
the people 
and philo- 
ſophers. 


Wan Chriſſians ununimoufly refuſedi to hold any communion with 


To cheir apprehauſions, it was no leſs a matter of furpriſe, tt any 


ſo evident what deit 
to theogods and temples: of antiquity. | The pure and bins! id 


. of Greece an 
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of Athene-or Catthage. Erery Chriftinm rejected with contempt Wie 
ſtitions of his family; ohis city and bis province. The whote 


the gods of Rome, of the ſempireß and of munkind. Tt Was fe Vai 
that the oppteſfed c belie ver aſſertad the inulixnable rights df EHI 


i fgiente: ang, pri vate judgment. Though his ſituation wiphtextits 


the: pity, his targunbents could never reach the underſtanding, ther 
of the philoſophie vor of the believing part of che Pagan World! 


individuals ſhould entertain ſbruplos againfti complying” with che 
eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip; than if nheyhνν cο,Heived à ſudden 
bhe ce 0 manners, the dreſs, or⸗the language of their u al. 
tive eunntrrxr e, urin batudrms nd es 19 

The Garpriſeiof” Web essen dae u dete 
and. the moſt, pious of men rere cmpofed 6c, the- ud dakger- 
putation -of impiety. Malice and prejudide eoneurred in 
Wars baer a ſociety of atheiſts; whis, by the moſt 
daring attack on the teligious conſtitution of the empire, had nie- 
rited the ſevereſt animadxerſion of the civil magiſtrate. They had 
ſeparated themſelves (they gloried in the con feſſion) from every 


mode ſof ſuperſtition which had been adopted im any part öf the 


globe by the various temper of poly cheiſm: but it was not altogether 
„ or what form of worſhip they had ſubſtitined 


which n catenained! * the _—_ Werne ome . tb; roſs 


45s $# 


b 147 by 
— able ee nor dees de with te 2000 
tomed pomp of hbations and feſtivals, of altars and ſacrifices ». Thie 
me, who had elevated their minds to the 
ntewplation;/oftheexiſtance and attributes pf the Firſt C Cauſe; welt 
inch ech by. reag>0n by.wanityuUto! reſerve for theniſclves thai 
AN. erte the privilege of this Plitofophic 1 devotion . They 


6 Were 
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far from admitting the phejullices-ofmankitlt$:53 the ſtandard 
of. truth, but they conſidered: them as flowing from the original dif: 
poſition of human nature and: they ſuppoſed that any popular mode 
of faich and worſhip which Preſumed to diſclaim the aſſiſtancè of 4 
fanſes, would, in proportion as it receded from fuperſtition, find 
uſelf incapable of reſtraining the Wanderings of the fancy andthe 
viſions of fanatieiſm. The careleſs glance whielr men ef wit antt 
learning condeſcended to eaſt on the Chriſtian revelation; ſerved only 
to confirm their haſty opinion, and to perſuade tliem, that the Prin 
ciple Which they might have revered of the divine unity! was de- 
faced by the wild enthußaſm, and annihilated by he airy" ſpeetlla- 
tions of the np ſectaries. Fhe author of 2 celebrated Ulatoptic 
which has been attributed to Lucian, whilſt he affects to treat the 


myſterious ſubject of the Trinity i in a ftyle- of ridieule and Cön- Wet ee 
tempt, Pbetraßs his dun /ignorance-of the weakneſs of "Sami TIT: i 
reaſon,-and.of the, inf crutable nature of the Divine perfections We 40 0 01 
fl It might appear leſs ſurprifing, that tlie founder“ f *Chriz olidy boa 
 flianity. ſhould not only be revered: by his difciples as a ge and 
a hrophet, bot that he ſhould be adhred) a God! Phe PLL 
lytbeiſts were diſpoſed to adopt every artiele of Faith/twHich Tere 
_ tooffer any reſemblance, however diſtant or impetfedy! Wilp tlie 
popular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, of Herkules, an 
Srl. had, in ſome meaſure, prepared chein imugihdtiof 
fon the appearance of the Son of God undenta humabuforny in 
But they were aſtoniſhed that the Chriſtians, ſhould-abandon:.the 
—_— of thoſe ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the world 
had invented arts, inſtituted laws, and vanquiſhed the tyrants or 
monſters who infeſted the earth; in order to chooſe for the exeluſive 
object of their religious worſhip, a obſcure i teacher, ho, in 4 
recent age, and among the barbarous people} had fallen. A facrifice 
either to the malice of his wn countrymen, - ort che jvaloufy f 
the . Romy: LY The Pagan eee ee 
9  y0110019Þ {891 — eit 10 53517114 30 . 
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and aſſem- 
blies of the 
Chriſtians 
conſidered as 


a dangerous 
confpanacy-! 1 
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duus SES ki over r be powers of darkneft and of the-grave; they 


very:{pating hand aon he religious aſſemblies of the Ohr. 


abe, dene get bg 
mortz leſerxing ef:ibis Gamen, 2» bagger Hen that 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
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_ gratitude for temporal benefits . rejected the :eeftimale preſent 


ef life and immortality,” which was offered to mankind! by Jeſus Gf 
Nazareth. His mild conſtaney in the midſt of cruel and voluntary 
ſufferings, his univerſal benevolence, and the ſublime ſimplicity of his 
actions and character, were inſufficient, in the opinion of thoſe 

nal men, to compenſate for the Want of fame, of empire, hud 
of ſucceſs; and Wbilſt they. refuſed to to acknowledge his ftupens 


ſente they inſulted, the equivocal birth, wandering: 
life, wy Igmlapiadore death, of the divine Author of Chriſtianity . 


The perſonal guilt which every Chriſtian had edntracted, in thus pre- 


ferring his private ſentiment to the national religion, Was aggravated in 


a very high degree by the number and unjony/of the brimiinals. It is well 
known, and has been already. abſerved, that Roman policy viewed 
with the utmoſt. jealouſy and diſtruſt any: aſſociation among its ſub- 


jetta z andi chat the priviloges of private corporations, though formed 


Laekblehefc 1 | 


aleſs or beneficial purpoſes, were beſtowed; with a 


who hall ſepaiated thomſolues from che public wanſhips appeared, of 


a much deſs innotemt Name i they were illegal in their Principles 


andanthicir obnſeqiences might become dangerous:y; now were the 
ein perets con ſcαꝝ that they violated: the laws of juſtigey whans for 
the paace of: Get y, hey prohibited thoſe ſeenet ant OE 
b eee eee nende laben 0 iſtian 


rs an  eciminal light; . e 8 orice, ; who-might pare 


ſuffered themſelves 10 be.diſarmed. by a ready: 1 
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the hive ed fucceſsfut cal of the Chriſtians ad madd Ge 
them through every province and almoſt evety city of the empire. 
The new. converts feemed to renonnce their family and country, 
that tber might connect themſelves in an indiffolnble bard of union 
with a peculfar fociety, which every where affumed a-different cha- 
:adr from the reſt of mankind. | Their gloomy ant auftere afpect, 


oc + BW 
n 
a 4 


their abhorrence of the common bufineſs ant pleaſures of life, and 


their frequent predictions of denn calamities, iillpired t 
Pagans with 'the apprehenſion of ſome danger, which would atiſe 
from the new ſect, the more alarming as it was the more ohſcüre. 


ee Whatever, fays Pliny, may be'the principle of their conduc, | 


e“ their inflexible. 6bſtinicy appeared deſerving of- puniſlimenr T1 

The precautions with Which the diſciples of Chriſt performed the 
offices of religion werd at firſt dictated by fear and neceſſity; but 
they were continued from choice. By imitäting the awful ſecresy 


which reigned f in the Eleuſinian myſteries, the Chriſtiafis had flats 


tered: themſelves; that they ould. render their ſtcred- -inflitutions 
more reſpectable i in the eyes of the Pagan world! But tlie event, 
as ir often happens to the operations of ſubtile pobioyadeceived their 
vines and cheir expectations. It was concluded. that they only 
taken prudenee : afforded an opportunity for malice ito: invent, and for 


Ekriſtians as the moſt wicked of human Kind, Who practiſed. in 
cheit dark receſſes every abomination that. a depraved fancy could 
ſugggeſt, and who ſolicited the. favour of their unknown God, by the 


ſavrifice of every moral. virtue. There were many who pretended 


conſeſs or to relate che ceremonies of this abharred ſociety. It 
was aſferted, that a; new born i 
46 ee like-ſome myſtic ſymboll of rn 
e ee we und ater tie int0eter/vigim ehe 1 i 


0 


d, what they would have bluſhed to. diſcloſe. Their miſ- 


ſuſpicions credulity to believe, the horrid tales Which deſeribed the 


ant; entirebyicovered; over with 


Themes 
ners calum- 
niated. 
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dent defence. 
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e ſoon as the eruel deed was perpetrated, the ſectaries drank up the 
2 blood, greedily tore aſunder the quivering members, and pledged 
« themſelves to eternal ſecrecy, by a mutual conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
« It was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman ſacrifice was 
6 ſucceeded by a ſuitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
„ ſerved as a provocative to brutal luſt; till at the appointed mo- 
e ment, tlie lights were ſuddenly extinguiſhed, ſhame was baniſhed, 
„ nature was forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the dark- 

11 neſs of the night was polluted by the inceſtuous commerce bod 

s and brothers, of ſons and af mothers '% +1 

But the peruſal of the ancient apologies Was fallibient to re- 
move even the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion from the mind of a candid adver- 


ſary. The Chriſtians, with the intrepid ſecurity of innocence, 


appealed from the voice of rumour to the equity of the magiſtrates. 
They acknowledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 
crimes, which calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy of 
the moſt ſevere puniſhment. | They provoke the puniſhment, and 
they challenge tlie proof. At the ſame time they urge 'with equal 
truth and propriety, that the charge is not leſs: devoid of 
probability, chan it is deſtitute of evidence; they alk, "whether 


any one ean ſeriouſly believe that the pure and holy precepts! of 


the Goſpel, which To frequently reſtrain the uſe of the moſt lawful 
enjoyments, ſhould inculcate the practice of the moſt abominable 


eritnes ; that a large ſociety ſhould reſolve to diſhonour itſelf in the 
eyes of its own members; and that a great number of perſons of 


either ſex, and every age and character, infenſible to che fear of 


death or infamy, ſhould conſent to violate thoſe principles which 
nature and education had imprinted moſt deeply i in their minds. 


Nothing, it ſhould ſeem, could weaken the force or deſtroy che ef- 


fect of ſo unanſwerable a Juſtification, unleſs it were the injudicious 


conduct of the apologiſts | themſelves, who betrayed the common 
_ cauſe of religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the dome 


mies of the church. It was ſometimes faintly inſinuated, and 5 
A | times 
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;nceſtuous feſtivals, which were ſo falſely aſcribed to the orthodox 


behevers were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Car- 


withſtanding: they might deviate into the paths of hereſy, were ſtill 


pocratians, and by ſeveral other ſects of the Gnoſtics, who, not- 


actuated by the ſentiments of men, and ſtill governed byrthe pre- 


cepts of Chriſtianity .. Kecuſations of a ſimilar kind were retorted 
upon the church by the {chiſmatics who had departed from its; com- 


munion , and it was confeſſed on all ſides, that the eee 
ous licentiouſneſs of manners prevailed among great numbers of 
thoſe who affected the name of Chriſtians,, A Pagan — 


who: poſſeſſed neither leiſure: nor abilities, to diſcern the almoſt im- 

perceptible: line which) divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might eaſily have imagined that their mutual animoſity 
had extorted tha diſcovery of their common guilt. It was fortu- 


nate for the repoſe, or at leaſt for the reputation of the firſt Chriſ- 


tians, that the magiſtrates ſometimes proceed 
and emaderation,. than is uſuall 


ners;3 however they might incur, wal their ah and exceilive us. 
perſtizion,''the cenſure of the laaes atom cola 
Hiſtory, which undertakes to Waben the tranſactions of the — 8 
foe the inſtruction of future ages; would ill deſerve ' that honour- 
able office; if ſhe condeſcended to plead the cauſe of tyrants, or to 
juſtiky the maxims of perſecution. It muſt however be acknow- 
jedgedd, chat kkhe conduct of the emperors who' appeared the leaſt 
fabbitable to the primitive church, is by no means ſo criminal as 
that öf modern ſovereigns, who have employed the arm of violence 
and terror againft the religious opinions of any part of their ſubjects. 
From rhett gezogen or even fromm their owit feclings, hark V. 


8 


ded with more temper 
eonſiſtent with religious zeal, and 

that they reported as the impartial reſult of their juſtieial inquiry; 
tbat the ſectar ies, who had deſerted the eſtahliſhed worſtu p, appeated 
to them ſincere in their profeſſions, and blameleſs in their man- 
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or a Louis XIV, might have acquired a juſt knowledge of the rights 
of conſcience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of 


error. But the princes and magiſtrates of ancient Rome were 
ſtrungers to thoſe principles which inſpired and authorized the in- 
flexible obſtinacy of the Chriſtians in the cauſe of truth, nor ebuld 
they themſelves diſcover in their own breaſts, any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuſe a Tegal, and as it were à natu- 
ral fubmifſion to the ſacred inſtitutions of their country. | The ſame 
reaſon which contributes to alleviate the guilt, muſt have tended to 


abate the rigour of their perſecutions, | As they were actuated, not 


by the furious zeal of bigots, but by thi temperate policy of oy 
lators, contempt muſt often have relaxed, and humanity muſt fre- 
quently have ſuſpended the execution of thoſt laws, aich they 


enacted againſt the humble and obſcure feflower: rs of Hriſt. From 


They neglect- 
ed the Chriſ- 
tians as a ſect 
el Jews, 


the general view of their character and motives we might naturally 
conclude : 5 That confiderable time elapſed before they conſidered 
the new feftaties as af n object deſerving of the attention of govern- 
ment. II. That in the bin" of any of their ſubjects W¹O 


III BS. 


were accuſe fed bed f ih ry ſingular a a crime, they proceeded wi th” cau- 


tion and relückaßee. III. That they were moderate in che ue of | 


5113 10 


puniſhments; ; and IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many id 


rervals of Peace and tranquillity. Notwithſtanding the careleſs 
indifference which the moſt copious and. the moſt minute f the 


pagan writers have ſhewn to the affairs of the Chriſtians *, it may 


ſill be in our power to confirm each of theſe probable rel, 
tions, by the evidence of authentic facts. e 

I. By the wiſe diſpenſation of Providence, > myſterious veil was- 
caſt over the infancy of the church, which ſerved to protect the 
Chriſtians till their faith was matured, and their numbers were- 


multiplied, not only from the malice, but even from the knowledge 


. 1 13.3 


of the Pagan 1 world, The flow and gradual abolition of the Moſaic 


ceremonies aff forded a fafe and i innocent diſguiſe to the more early 


| Pro“ 


proſelytes of the Goſpel. As they were far the greater part of the 
race of Abraham, they were diſtinguiſhed by the peculiar mark of 


circumciſion, offered up their deyotions in the Temple of Jeruſalem 
till its final deſtruction, and received both the Law and the Prophets 
as the genuine inſpirations of the Deity, The Gentile converts, 


who by a ſpiritual adoption had been aſſociated to the hope of Iſrael, 


were like wiſe confounded under the garb and appearance of Jews 

and as the Polytheiſts paid leſs regard to articles of faith than to 
the external worſhip, the new ſect, which carefully concealed or 
faintly announced its future greatneſs. and ambition, was permitted 
to welter itſelf under the general taleration which was granted to 
an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It was not 
long, perhaps, b before the Jews themſelves, animated with a fiercer 
zeal and a; more. jealous | faith, perceived the gradual ſeparation of 
their Nazarene brethren from che doctrine of the ſynagogue; 3. and 
they would gladly have extinguiſhed the dangerous hereſy 1 in the 
blood of its adherents. But the decrees of heaven had already dif- 


419 


armed their malice, and chough they might Heere the li- 


centious privilege of ſedition, they no longer Poſſeſſed the a mini- 


21411 1 1 


ſtration of criminal juſtice; nor did they find it ealy. to! infuſe into 
the calm breaſt of a Roman magiſtrate the rangour « of their 0 in zeal 


£341 8 $f Il 


and a The ident governors declares themſely Er 


Je ho as ; they were inne. that it was a a queſtion n not facts 


but of words, a diſpute relating only to the interpretatio of the : 


Jewiſh laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy they 
of Rome ſeriouſly to diſcuſs the obſcure differences which might 
ariſe among a barbarous and ſuperſtitious people. The innocence of 


9 


the tribunal of the pagan magiſtrate often proved th their moſt ured 
refuge againſt t the fury of the ſynagogue **, N If indes we were diſpoſed ; 
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332 'THE/DECLYNE AND FALL 
the diſtant peregriultiohö, 'the Wonderful atchievements; and the 
various deaths of the twelve apoſtles: but a more accurate inquiry 
will induce us to doubt, whether any of thoſe perſons who had been 
witneſſes to the miracles of Chriſt were permitted, beyond the limits 
of Paleſtine, to ſeal with their blood the truth of their teſtimony v. 
From'the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally be 
preſumed that moſt of them were deceaſed before the diſcontent of 
the jews broke out into that furious war, which was terminated 
only by the ruin of jJeruſalem. During a long period, from the 
| death of Chriſt to that memorable rebellion, we cannot diſcover any 
traces of Roman' intolerance, unleſs they are to be found in the ſud- 
den, the tranſient, but the eruel perſecution, which was exerciſed 
by Nero againſt the Chriſtians of the Capitol, thirty-five years after 
'the former, and only two years before he latter of - thoſe great 
events. The character of the philoſophic hiſtorian, 'to whom we 
are principally indebted for the knowledge of this ſingular tranſ- 


| action, would alone be ſufficient to recommend it to our moſt at- 
tentive conſideration. | 


The fire of In the tenth year of the eight of 1 the Grind Big: 
Kare unter was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example 
Nero. If former ages. The monuments of Grecian art and of Boman 
virtue, the trophies ef the Punic and Gallic wars, the moſt holy 
temples, and the moſt ſplendid palaces, were involved in one com- 

2 mon deſtruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into which 

Rome was divided, four only ſubſiſted entire, three were levelled 

with the ground, and the remaining ſeven, which had experienced 
the fury of the flames, diſplayed a melancholy proſpect of ruin and 
deſolation. The vigilance of government appears not to have ne- 

glected any of the precautions which might alleviate the ſenſe of ſo 
dreadful a calamity. The imperial gardens were thrown open to 

the diſtreſſed multitude, temporary buildings were erected for their 

. accommodation, and a plentiful ſupply of corn and proviſions was 
_ diſtributed at a very moderate price . The moſt generous policy 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have dictated the edits which regulated the diſpoſition of 
the ſtreets and the conſtruction of private houſes; and as it uſually 
happens, in an age of proſperity, the conflagration of Rome, in 
the courſe of a few years, produced a new city, more regular, and 
more beautiful than the former. But all the prudence and huma- 
nity of Nero were inſufficient to protect him from the popular ſuſ- 
picion. Every crime might be imputed to the aſſaſſin of his wife 
and mother; nor could the prince, who proſtituted his; perſon and 
dignity on the theatre, be deemed incapable of the moſt extravagant 
folly. The voice of rumour accuſed. the emperor as the incendiary 
of his own capital; and as the moſt incredible ſtories are the beſt 
adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it was gravely reported, 
and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity which he 
had oOccaſioned, amuſed Smell, with ſinging. to his lyre the de- 
ſtruction of ancient Troy,. To divert a ſuſpicion, which, the 
power of deſpotiſm was unable to ſuppreſs, the emperor reſolved 
to ſubſtitute in his OWD place ſome fictitious criminals. % With 
40 this view, (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the moſt exquiſite Cruel puniſh- 
1 $::tortures. on thoſe men,, d ee appellation —_— 
| iq of Chriſtians, were already branded, with. deſerved; infamy. fle, he 
They derived their name and origin ken Chriſt, Who in the ©: 
6 reign of Tiberius had ſuffered death, by the ſentence of the pro- 
e curator Pontius Pilate **, For a while, this dire ſuperſſition was 
checked; but it again burſt forth; and not only ſpread itſelf over 
% Juda, the firſt ſeat of this miſchievous ſect, but was even intro- 
„ duced into Rome, the common aſylum which receives and pro- 
e. tects, whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious. The confeſſions 
4 of thoſe who were ſeized, diſcovered a: great multitude; of their 
 «. accomplices; and they were all convicted, not ſo much for the 
| "crime of ſetting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human 
„ kind. They died in torments, and their torments were embit- 
00 texed 85 inſult and ee. Some were nailed on croſſes; other 8 
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'< ſewn up in the ſkins of wald beaſts, and expoſed to the fury, 1 


« dogs: others again, ſmeared over with combuſtible materials, 


were uſed as torches to illuminate the darkneſs of the night. 
« The gardens of Nero were deſtined for the melancholy ſpeQacle, 
«© which was accompanied with a horſe race, and honoured wi 


« the preſence of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in 


% the dreſs and attitude of a charioteer. x The guilt of the Cbriſ- 


& 


tians deſerved indeed the moſt exemplary puniſhment, but the 
public abhorrence was changed into commiſeration, from the 
opinion that thoſe unhappy wretches were ſacrificed, not fo much 
«' to the rigour of juſtice, as to the cruelty « of a jealous tyrant **,” 
Thoſe who ſurvey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind, 


may obſerve, that the gardens and circus of Nero- on the Vatican, 


which were polluted with the blood of the firſt Chriſtians, have been 
rendered till more famous, by the triumph and by the abuſe of the 
perſecuted religion. On the ſame ſpot ws a temple, which far ſur- 
paſſes the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been ſince erected by 
the Chriſtian Pontifs, who, deriving their claim of univerſal do- 
minion from ati humble ſiherman of Galilee, have ſucceeded to the 
throne of the Czfars,” given Jaws to the barbarian conquerors, of 
Rome, and extended their ſpiritual juriſdiction * the coaſt of the 
Baltic to the banks of the Pacific Ocean. ö 

But it would be i improper to diſmiſs this account of Nero's Pets 
ſecution, till we have made ſome obſervations, that may ſerve to 
remove the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw 
| ſome light on the ſubſequent hiſtory of the church. 


1. The moſt ſceptical criticiſm is obliged to reſpect the truth and 
the integrity of this celebrated paſſage of Tacitus, The former is 
confirmed by the diligent and aceurate Suetonius, who mentions the 
puniſhment Which Nero inflicted on the Chriſtians, a ſect of men 


who had embraced a new and criminal ſuperſtition 
warranted by 


The latter is 
the conſent of the moſt : ancient manuſeripts; ; by, the 


TIF 


inimitable 
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knirnitable character of the ſtyle of Tacitus ; by his reputation, 
which guarded his text from the interpolations of pious fraud, and 
by the ſubſtance of his narration, which accuſed the firſt Chriſtians 
of the moſt atrocious crimes, without infinuating that they poſ- 
ſeſſed any miraculous or even magical powers above the reſt of 
magkind**. 2. Notwithſtanding it is probable that Tacitus was 
born ſome years before the fire of Rome **, he could derive only 
from reading and converſation: the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave himſelf to the pub- 
lic, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its full maturity, 
and he was more than forty years of age, when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, extorted from him the 
moſt early of thoſe hiſtorical compoſitions which will delight and 
inſtruct the moſt di ſtant poſterity. After making a trial of his 
ſtrength in the life of Agricola and the deſcription of Germany, he 
conceived, and at length executed, a more arduous work, the hiſ 
tory of Rome, in thirty. books, from the fall of Nero to the acceſ- 
fion of Narva. The adminiſtration of Nerva introduced an age of 
juſtice and proſperity, which Tacitus had deſtined for the occu 
pation of his old age; but when he took a nearer view of his | 
ſubject, judging, avs, that it. was a more honourable, or a leſs - 
invidious office, to record the vices of paſt tyrants, than to cele- 
brate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he choſe rather to relate, 
unde the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate ſucceſſors . 
of Auguſtus. To collect, to diſpoſe, and to adorn a. ſeries of fourſcore 
years, in an immortal work, every ſentence of which is pregnant 
with the deepeſt obſervations and the moſt lively | images, was an un- 
dertaking ſufficient to exerciſe the genius of Tacitus himſelf during 


the greateſt part of his life, In the laſt years of the, reign. of Trajan, 


* 
14 6 


whilſt the victorious monarch extended the power, of Rome beyond 
its ancient limits, the hiſtorian Was deſcribing, in the ſecond. and N 
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oks of his annals, the tyranny of Tiberius“ ; and the 
4 6 


emperars 


=” THY DECHUNE AND PALE. 
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emperor Hadrian muſt have ſueceeded to the throne, befdte Taeitus, 
in the regular proſecution of his work; could relate the fire of the 
capital and the cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Chriſtians. 
At the diſtance of ſixty years, it was the duty of the annaliſt to 
ONO of contemporaries; but it was natural for:the 
ISf6phtr to ĩnhdülge himſelf in the defeription'of the origin{ithe 
barrel And the character of the new ſect, not ſo much accord- 
ing to to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as accord- 
"ing to thöſe of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently 
trüfts to the eurioſity or reflection of his readers to ſupply thoſe 
intermediate circumſtances and ideabyi which, in his extreme con- 
ciſeneſs, he has thought proper t6 ſuppreſs,” We may therefore 
preſume to imagine ſome probable cauſe which could direct the 
eruelty of Nero againft the Chriſtians of Rome, "whole obſcurity, as 
"well as innocence; Thould have ſhielded them froth his indignation, 
and even from his notice. The Jews, Who were numerous in the 
capital, and” oppreſſed” in their own country, were a, much fitter 
ue ſufpicidns-of the emperor and of the people; nor did 
A} it cen *iifilikely that a vanquiſhed nation, who already: diſcovered 
Abhorren ce of "he man yoke, might have recourſe to the 
trociotis tneans-of gratifying- their tmplacable revenge. Buvthe 
Jews poſſeſſed. very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
le heart of the tyrant; his wife and miſtreſs, the beautiful-Poppza, 
8 and a favourite player of the race of Abraham, who had already 
employed their interceſſion in behalf of the obnoxious people“. 
In their room it was neceſſary to offer ſome other victims, and it 
might eaſily be ſuggeſted, that although the genuine followers of 
Moſes were innocent of the fire of Rome, there had ariſen among 
them a newandipern ious ſect of GALIL&4 NS, which was capable of 
the moſt horrid crimes. Under the appellation of | GALILAANS, 


two diſtincxions of men were confounded, the moſt oppoſite to each 


otlrer in their manners and principles; the diſciples whochad; em- 
1 1 
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braced the faith of Jeſus of Nazareth , and the zealots who had 
followed the ſtandard of Judas the Gaulonite *f. The former were 
the friends, the latter were the enemies, of humankind; and the 
only reſemblance between them, conſiſted in the {ame inflexible con- 
ſtancy, which, in the defence of their cauſe, rendered them inſen- 
[able of death and tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
ibeir countrymen into rebellion, | were ſoon buried under the ruins 
of Jeruſalem ; whilſt thoſe of Jeſus, under the more celebrated name 
of Chriſtians, diffuſed themſelves over the Roman empire. How 
natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate 
to the Chriſtians, the guilt and the ſufferings, which. he might, with 
far greater truth and juſtice, have attributed to a ſect whoſe odious 
memory was almoſt extinguiſned! 4. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of this conjefture, (for it is no more than a conjecture) it 
is evident that the effects, as well as the cauſe of Nero's perſecution, 
were We the walls of Rome ; that. the religious tenets of 
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moderation of ſucceeding princes inclined them to ſpare a Led, op- 

preſſed by a tyrant, whoſe rage had been aſs directed againſ 

virtue and innocence. _ lug Il 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 90 Na * war con nec al- Oppreſſion of 


the Jews and 


moſt at the ſame time the temple of Jeruſalem and the ena of Chriſtians by 


Domitian. 


Rome; and it appears no leſs ſingular, that the tribute which de- 
votion had deſtined to the former, ſhould have been converted. by 
the power of an inſulting victor 10 reſtore and adorn the 6i{plenger 

of the latter . The emperors levied. a general capitation tax 
the Jewiſh people; and although the ſum aſſeſſed on he 2 of 
each individual was pans — for which it — 
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declining party amo 
Moſes, their efforts to diſſemble cheir Jex 


HE DECIINE AND FALL 


195105 deter nA ctelh d0 tanz perſons Who were ſtrangers to the bIbod 


or religion of the Jews, it was impoſſible that the Chriſftians, Who 
had fo often ſheltered themſelves under the ſhade of the Sos 
fhould now eſcape this rapacious perſecution, Anxious as they were 
-to/avoid'the flighteſt infection of idolatry, their conſcience forbade 
them to contribute to the hotiour of that dæmon who hid affufned 
the charader of the Capitoline Jupiter.” As à very numerous though 


ng the Chriſtians ſtill adhered to the Law of 


im origin were detectel 
by the"deciſive teſt öf cireumelſtön fbr Wert the Reman thagi- 


ſtrates at leiſure to inquire. into the" difference of their religious 


tenets. e che Chiriflitls wi wete brovigtt "before" the tribu. 


e pes 


ar Mor G bed two 0 erbat Ubi to bare Apeskell, di- 
fäinguiſhed by thei” extraction, which Wäg fuäfe truly nötle "thin 


chat of theFreateft motiarchs. hehe Were th grandfous of St. Jude 


che apoſtle, Wh, hithlelf was the btotlier of Jeſus Chrißt-. Their 


naturäbpretenſiots to the throne of David, ps attract 


che reſpeer o cle Prophey 4 atid excite theJeatouly of 5 gövernot; but 


che meine Gf ttreir gärb, and the fimpliefty of their anfwers, 


foon convificet Him that they were neither deſirous nor capable öf 5 
diſturbing 


g the peace of the Roman empire. They TranEfy e col ifeffed 


their toyarorigit, Atltck their tear relation to the Meffiah ; but "they 


diſclaimed any temporal views, and Profeſſed that bis Ei ingdom, 
which they devoutly expected, was purely of a ſpiritual and ape 


nature. When they were examined concerning their fortune and 


occupation, they ſhewed their hands hardened with 75 labour, 
and declared tliat they derived their whole ſubfiſtence from the ci 


he culti- 


vation of à farm fear the lage of Cocaba, of the Elk of about 
wenty-four EngH acres and of the value of nine thouſand 
dach nl er three hündres Pounds Rerling The Fan of St. 


re ab e. 
Ie 


OF THE ROMAN K MPHIRE., 
But although the obſeurity of the houſe of, David might prqtect 


| awn tamily alarmed the puſillanimous temper of Domitian, which 
could only be appeaſed by the blood of thoſe Romans Whom he 
either feared, qr hated; or eſteemed. Of the two ſons of his uncle 
Elayivs. Sabinus ““, the elder, was ſoon. convicted of treaſonable in 
tentions, and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius C Clemens, 
was,,indebted for his ſafety to his want of courage and ability 


by, his, fayour, and, protection, beſtowed, on him his own niece 
Domitilla, adopted the children; of that martiage to the hope of the 
| ſucceſſion, and inveſted. their father with the honours of the eon 
ſulſbip. But he had ſcarcely finiſhed the term of his annual ma- 
giftracy, Wheg., on 2 light pretenge he was condemned, and exe 
cuted, Nomitilla, was, baniſhed; to. a deſolate iſland on the, coaſt; of 
Campania , and ſentences either of death or of con ſcation were prop 
nounced againſt a great number of perſons; who, were, involyed in 
the ſame. accuſation. The guilt, imputed. to their charge was that 
of Atheiſin and ,Fewyh manners ; a. ingular aſlocjation of; ideas, 
Which cannot with any propriety be applied except o the, Chri- 
ſtians, a8 they were obſcurely and imperfectly viewed by the ma- 


giſtrates and by the writers of that period. On the ſtrength of ſo 


probable an interpretation, and too eagerly, admitting the (ſuſpicions | 
of, a,.tyrant as an evidence of their honourable, crime, the church, 


has placed both Clemens and Domitilla, among its firſt, martyrs, and 


has branded the cruelty of Domitian with the name of the ſecond 
perſecution. But this perſecution. (if it deſerves that. epithet) was 
of, no long duration. A few months after the death of Clemens, 
2an belonging to 
the. latter, who had enjoyed the, favour, but ho had; not ſurely. 
embraced the faith, of his miſtreſs, aſſaſſinated the emperor in his 


7 the baniſhment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freed 


palace. The 


emory, of Damian: mes condamamiubytthe-ſenme | 


109 : ; . SF. his 


Execution of 
Clemens che 


them from the, ſuſpicions of a tyrant, the preſent, greatgeſs, of his coal 
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e emperor, for a long time, diſtinguiſhed ſo harmleſs. a kioſman 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


his ats were reſcinded; his exiles recalled; and under the gemie 
adminiſtration of Nerva, white the innocent were reſtored to their 
rank und fortunes, even dhe _ "guilty either obtained 'parddii or 
_ pe ed puniffurent-#%" 26 84 b bs] s witn zupoit 9 50 ll _ 
Lester er TI. About ten yehts Anh undef cen e E 
1 . outer © Pin le Entrüfted by hig friend and le he | 
DP: © PO. eren of Bittiyois And Potis, HE fo6tr found” Himſelf a7 
A "to Getefmine by What rule of juRtice er of law he Mould 
dreck hid conduct in the execttibh öf r office the moſt repugnem 
do lis hümanity. Pliny Rad merbr 20K) ut att judelal procctdings. 
Againſt de Wa with wtf Häme Alohe ie Tem te be ad 
quaictted; and be Was Total! y Umtförmed with regard-to the nature 
of their guilt, the method 5 convidtion, und the degree of 
their puniſhment. In this perpleity head reeourſe ta his uſual 
eXpetf6ntt,”of fübmittfug to che wöifdom of Trapan ati imperial, 
aid in fonte relpetts, a Ha vourable lecount bf tie new ſuperflition, 
reiſuefting the”etiperdt;" that he would cohdeſcend to veſchve his 
döttbts; and tö inſtrück his fgnhOrance s. The life of Flimy had 
been eim pftoyech kel thEacifulfiion"of learning, and in tlie buſintſd of 
te wel, Srnte mie age Ef hineteen he had pleaded with Giſtines 
Hof Arche tristteh öf Rome 7; filled a place in the fenate, had 
been invefted wth the honburs of ce conſulſhip, and had formed 
very nbtnefetts edfinexions with every order of ment both ine 
and ftr the pro wines Tro hir ignorance therefore we may darite 
tome Ufer infortnarlon. We may affure ourſelves, that when he 
accepted the government of Bithynia, there were no general laws 
r decxees of the ſerrate in force againiſt the Chriſtians; that neither 
Trajan nor ay ef His vittegus' predeceffors, whoſe edicts avere re- 
_etive® ito! che UI 2hrid?/ctiminal” jurifprudence, had publiekly 
declared itfeir intent eoncertüng the new ſect; and that what- 
ever proceeuings had Been cürried on againſt the Chriſtians; there 


„g wel 8 05 341b3093s Heide 1 0 15 sg 685 vere 
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Were none of ſufficient weight and arhüact run dh ha precedent 
for the conduct of a Roman: magiſtrate w e 
© The anſwer: of Trajan, to which che Chriſtians of: the; — 
age have frequentiy appealed, diſcovers as much regard. for juſti 
and humanity ; 26,0900; deb fer eng beg. with his. idgF dene 
religious policy,” IE Inſtead of diſp laying, the, 1 ige 10160 lo f 
en inquiſttor, anxious to; viper the, wat mine, tiers „ of 
hereſy, and,exalting in the num 


the difficulty of fixing any; gener? plan; but he: Jays . down. two 
falutary, rules, weekend relief and ſupport. to ihe 
diſtreſſed; Chriſtians. Though he directs the magiſtrates to Puniſh: 
ſuch: perſons ag bare legally Fagricted, he prehibita wem, with: 


very humane ingonſiſteney, from making any, inquiries ee 


ing the ſuppoſed criminals. Nor was the magiſtrate . ee a 
proceed on every kind of information. Ang 


5 emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the equity. gf, his. government 3: 
and he! firiftly requires, for the conviftion of thoſe, g hom the 
Suit af Obriſtianity is imputed, the paſitive; evidence;of fair and 
open accuſer. It is likewiſe probable, thap the perſons; wha aſſumed 
fo. invidious an office, were obliged to declare, the; grounds af their 


picions; to ſpecify (both in reſpect to time and Place). the ſecret 
affemblies, which their Chriftian. adve { eder and ito: 
diſcloſe a great number of "circumſtances, Which led 
with the moſt vigilant jealouſy, from the eye of thei phoſhns;.. x 
they! fucceeded in their proſecution, they were expoſed . to the 
reſentment of a conſiderable and active party, 4 the cenſure of the 
mote liberal portion of mankind, and. to the isbominy which, in 
every age and country, has attended the charagtet of an informer: 


* 


lf, on the: contrary, they failed in. their prgeff they; incurred the 


leyere and n. capital penalty, which, according to a law pub- 
: liſhed: 
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Trajan and 


- his ſucceſſors 
Hic eſtabliſh a 


legal mode of 


proceeding. - x 
i W 


er of his victims, ige emperor 
expreſſes. much more ſolicitude to protect he ſeeurity, of he in- 
vocent chan 19-preyent, the gſcane af the guilty- He acknowledges. 
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5 clamours. 
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crowned, wit ar 185 Pere with incenſe, purified wit 
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TBE DROLINE, AND, PALL, | 


liſhed by the emperor Hadrian, was, inflicted , on thoſe, who fall ſely 


ny > ts: 


attributed to their fellow-citizens, t the rune of Chriſtianity. The 


9 ron 


violence of perſonal or ſuperſtitious animoſity might, ſometimes, Pre- 


vail over the moſt natural apprehenſions of. diſgrace, and danger; 


2 a7 #FA'T.LY 17 5 
but it cannot furely, b de imagined, that as of 15 un 1 1 85 
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ither li 0 I "the 
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Pagan ſupjects of the Roman empiy 11 0 9 
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The expedicnt w hi Was employed to e clue the e prude ence of the. 
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laws, affords. a ſufficient Proof e wally abe dilap point- 
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ed the miſchievous deſigns of Private e a ih or. 1 
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of the public. games and, feſtival 15. On, thoſe 8 75 .the in- 
habjtants of the e, great cities of th he empire were collect Qed in t e 

5 Wk 198, A of bas — Nair br ten auge 26 boite 
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blood of vi ims, and urrounded with the altars and ſtatues o 15 
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wtelar deities, re reigned themſelves | to the enjoyment of, Pl Aae 5 
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of | the Chiintans; 8 were pate by th 6 We ſenity of the 
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clemency'; the: edits publiſhed by Tüberima, and by Margus Ang 
wcnn gu deſigned not only to protect the innocende of athd 
— Chiiftians, ꝓut i cten to procl she Nꝗ ſtupendous miracles th 
badlatfeſtedthe truthi of rtłieirtuctrime h aAhelſirſt raf theſe! examples 
* attended with ſome difficulties whichrmight: perplex ga ſeeptieal 
mind Werare required tochelibve, ht Pontihfe Pilate: informed 
the emperor of the unjuſt ſenkenee of death;whiehihe had pre- 
Wunced-a jaſt am innocent, „and, „as tap Eareg n divine, Perſon; 
and dhat without acquiring the nnexit, hei gxpoſed himſelf, to the 
danger, of martyrdom ;:;thet Tiberinzs he] his Sn pt for 
all religion, immediately conceived che leg nfplacing: the; dewnth. 
Meſbah,among the god of Rope hat his ſcrbil eng ven tur 
to diſgbeyo the g manns of chein paſter ant bat Feb bn daftesd cf 
reſenfing their refulal, contented, himſelf wich protecting the Chriſ 
tags from Ane, CveriNN M dhe lac. mapy years; before ſuch laws: 

Were ended 5 hefars; the, church had aſſumed any diſtin, me 
ar,exiſtencs 169d del pe) that the memory of | this, gxtrapsdinary, 
waste Ten m ce egen public and apthenbiereo D, 
Which eſcaped: ahecknawledge ef che hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, 
andwere:poly: viſible tobthe.eyes of an African Chriſtian, who come: 
_Roſed hig apoleg Hine hundred and ſixty years vafter the daath bf 

Tiberius, Nhe edict at: Marcus: Antoninus is ſuppoſed to haut: been 
he effect of davetion and gratitude, fot the miraculous delixersi 
agceizvbich. hee had ablainedig dhe Mareomannie war. „The diſtreſs! 
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-Bub wel are ſuill . aſſured by nonuments of beaſs"and. e by the n 
imperial medals, and by the Antonine, column, that neither bs 
prifice nor the people entertaiiied any ſenſe of this ſignal obligation, — Can 
fitlee they unanimouſly fttribate their deliverànos toltlie providence 

ef iJupittt9-and withs inet pofitlom of Mercury. Durintz ale Whole 

colirſo of his feignf Marcus defpfed the Chriſtids as . Pürilbſbpller 

Ard puniſhed them as a fovervign , ib mot dim! babagnts 2 
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his cohctübifrs; ufd whe ur length contrived the murder of let in 

Perial 10 verz u entertäihed a fing Sunk AH: for che opprüffed 

Sub . and, Wslch dt was Inputs that ſhe cu recoticilè i the 
practice of vice with che precepts of the GoſpeF/ he miglit Rope t 

atone fbr the frailtied ef Her ſex and pröfeffom by Geelhring Herfelf 

die patfomeſb of che Chtiſfians Under th gad protection 

of Mürtis, chey paſſed i ſafety tlie trteen ybafui of: Heniey ty, 

_ reVti9 and when the empire was eſtahlimed inte Ihemufe ff. 
ruagahey formed à domeſtic but more HunDUHfAbIe dennebeidh Wit 

rheine, court. The emperor; was perſuadedꝭ that ji im u dangerdus- 
ſickneſs, he had derived fome benefitz [either fpiritualogs phy fiel 
from) che holy oil, with which one of his ſlaves-had anbinted Hin. 
He: always treated with peculiar: diſtin ion feveral perſons of ' both 
ſexes WhO had embraced. the new religion. The nurſe, as well as 
3 tbelprecepior, AY Ls 54s were Chriſtians; and if that. young princk 
ever beirayed a ſentiment of humanityi at was accaligned by an in- 
eichent, which, however trifling bore eme tels Honνe: the: chuſe of: 
hxiſtiamty - 5 Vader the reign of Severus, the u the popu» 
lac was checked, the rigour of angieatvlaws mas: fgrfome:timeduſe 
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an gtinnal preſemt from lib chiurobes within their jurlſci tien; as the 
#18 0h (prin itch rewart> of thelt moderation . The torgiraverſy: 
diert ing he preciſe time f dit elehrätion el Kaſter "Greed el 
bilkapt- uf Aid de bd Traly againfeanck 6ther, and Was 5 
the moſt important hüuſtneſb ef this perigd SL asg und- 
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Sealing intumdersnof iptoſelyres ſeem ar length te have attraed the 
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9 
master as dostrines which-were already diffaſct: among: the: people, 
7 tbly atttacted the eurioity-of their ſovereigns. When the ems; A. D. 218. 
preſs Mammæa paſſed through Antioch, the ex preſſed“ a deſire of 
comgsrſiag with the celebrated Origen, the fame of whoſe: piety and 
_ leaning: was ſpread over the. Faſt: Origen obeyvd foflattetings arti | . 
invitation;; and though hg couid not expect to- faced iH the e. e' 
verſion of an artful and awabitious-woman; ſhe Karen na fleaſure 
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wards:the ſeQaries of tlie 'new-relipion,” and his <onſlant reverence: 
for ther miniſters of the church, gave ſome colour ts the ſuſpicion, 


which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himſelf had 
become a convert to the faich ; and afforded ſome grounds 


fable which was afterwards; invented, that he had been puriſied by, 
confeſſion and pennanee from the ſtaln of guilt, which he had con- 
tracted by the murder of his innocent ptedeceſſor . The fall of 
A. D. 249. Philip; introduced; with the change of maſters, a new ſyſtem of 
| government, ſo oppreſſixe to the Chriſtians, that their former con- 
9 dition, ever ſince be dime of Domitian, was repreſented as a ſtate of 
perfect freedom and ſecurity, if compared with the -rigorous treat- 
ment which they experienced under the ſhort reign of Decius 
The virtues of that prince will ſearcely allow us to ſuſpect that * 
was actuated by a mean, reſentmaent againſt che favourites of his 
Predeceſſor, and it is more reaſonable to believe, that in the proſecu- 
tion of his general deſign to reſtore the purity of Roman manners, 

he was deſirous. of delivering the empire from what he con 
zs a kecent and criminal iſuperſtition. Theibiſhops of the moſt con 
5  Gderable” cities were removed by exile or death; the Tigilatice-6f 
the magiſtrates prevented the elergy of Rome during ſixteen months 
xeding: to a new election; and nen of the 
, Chriſiaws; that the emperor would more patiently endure: a compe- 
titor for the purple, than a biſhop in the capital Were it poſſible: 
EE to ſuppoſe that the penetration of Decius had diſcovered pride under 
wee diſguiſe of humility, or that he could foreſee the temporal do- 
ABinion which might inſesſibly atiſe from the claims of ſpiritual 
authority, ve might be leſs ſurpriſed, that he ſhould conſider the 
1 nom of St. Peter as the moſt fotmidable Gn to thoſe of Au- 

pus: 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
had been ſuſpected of an attachment to the Chriſtian faith. In the 


laſt three years and a half, liſtening to the inſinuations of a miniſter 


addicted to the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, he — the maxims, and 
imitated the ſeverity of his predeceſſor Decius. The acceſſion of 
Galienus, which increaſed the calamities of din empire, reſtored 
peace to the church; and the Chriſtians obtained the free exerciſe of 
their religion, by an edict addreſſed to the biſhops, and conceived in ſuch 
terms as ſeemed to acknowledge their office and public character 

The ancient laws, without being formally repealed, were ſuffered to 
ſink into oblivion; and (excepting only ſome hoſtile intentions 
which are attributed to the emperor Aurelian **) the diſciples of 


Chriſt paſſed above forty years in a ſtate of proſperity, far more 


dangerous to their virtue than the ſevereſt trials of perſecution. : 


1 
303. 


The ſtory of Paul of Samoſata, who filled the metropolitan ſee * Paul of 82 


Antioch, while the Eaſt was in the hands of Odenathus and Zeno - 
1 bia, may ſerve to illuſtrate the condition and character of the times. 
The wealth of that prelate was a ſufficient evidence of his guilt, 
ſince i it was neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor 


acquired by the arts of honeſt induſtry.. But Paul conſidered the 


ſervice of the church a as a very lucrative profeſſion ***. His eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction was venal and rapacious ; he extorted frequent con- 
tributions from the moſt opulent of the faithful, and converted to 


his own uſe a conſiderable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and luxury, the Chriſtian religion was rendered odious in the 


eyes of the. Gentiles. His council chamber and his throne, the ſplen- 


dor-with which he appeared in public, the ſuppliant « crowd. who ſo- 


licited his attention, the multitude of letters and petitions to which 


he dictated his anſwers, and the perpetual hurry of buſineſs in 


which he was involved, were circumſtances much better ſuited 00 


the ſtate of a civil magiſtrate '** , than to the humility of a primi- 


tive biſhop. When he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative ſtyle and. the theatrical geſtures of an Aſiatic 
Vol. J. : | I 4 C | ſophiſt, 
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. Wulle the cstkedral relöundell with the Vudeſt und molt ex- 
ravagant acclamatiöns in the praiſe of his divine eloquence. Apainſt 
wol e Who teſiſted His power, or refuſed to flatter his vanity, the 


prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable; but he re- 


laed the difeipline, and laviſhed the treaſures of the church on His 
dependent Gergy, who Were perthitted to imitzte their "maſter in 
* the gratification of every' ſchfual uppetite . For Patil indulged him- 
ef very freely in the pleaſures of the table, and he had received 
into the epiſcopal palace two young and beautiful Women, as the 
bonſtäct companion r his leilüre momelits 6. 
Netteittmanding theſe fcandalöus Vices, ik det or Samofita 
bad preſetved the putity of the orthodox Faith, his reign over the 
capital 6f Syria would have ended only With his life; and had a 
ſeaſonable perſeciition intervened, an effort of eourage might perhaps 
"have placed him in the rank of ſaints and martyrs. Some nice and 
ſubtle &ftors, which he imprudently adopted and obſtinately main- 
taitled, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and 


imdig nation of the eaſtern churches", From Egypt to the Er 
bel, the tülttops were in arms and in motion, Several councils 
Were held, confutations were pibliſhed, eccommun cations were 


Pronounced, ambiguous explanations were dy turns accepted and 
refuſed, treaties were concluded and vidlated, and at length Paul of 
| Sainbſata was degraded from his epiſcopal Charactet, by the fentence 
of ſeventy or eighty biſhops, Who Hlcmblet for that” purpoſe at 
' Antioch, aud who, without confulting the rights of the clergy or 


 pevple, appointed a fucceſſor by their own authority. The manifeſt 


pularity of this pr 


ceeding increafed the numbers of the diſcon- 


tented faction; and as Paul, who" was ro ftranger to the arts of 
kourts, ha had inſinuatet Himſelf into the fuvour of Zenobia, he main- 


' tained above four years the poöſſeſſion of the "epiſcopal houſe and 

office. The victory of Rurelian changed the face of the Eaſt, and 

| dle two contending Nine; ue e do each other the epithets _ 
SLY of 
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of ſakiſmm and hereſy, were either commanded or permitted to plead 
their cauſe before che tribunal of the canqueror.. This public and 
very ſiogular trial affords a convincing proof, that the exiſtence» 
the property, the privileges, and the internal policy of the Chriſtians 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at leaſt by the magiſtrates 
of the empire. As a;pagan,,and. as a ſoldier, it could ſcarcely be 
expected that Aurelian ſhould enter jato the diſcuſſion, whether the 
ſentiments of Paul or thoſe of his adverſaries were moſt agreeable to 
the true ſtandard of f the orthodox faith. His determination, however The ſentence 


is executed by 


Was founded on the general Principles of equity and peaſou- He Aurelian. 
conſidered the biſhops of Italy as the moſt i impartial and, reſpeQable ” " YE 
judges among the Chriſtians, and as ſoon as he was informed, that . 
they had unanimouſly approved the ſentence of the council, he ac- ; 
_quieked in their, opinion, and. immediately gave orders that Paul 8 
| thould be compelled to o relinquiſh the temporal poſſeſſions belonging 
to an oſſice, of which, in the judgment of his, brethren, he had 
been juſtly deprived., But while we applaud the juſtice, we ſhould : 9 
not overlook the policy, of Aurelian; ; who was deſirous of. reſtoring - 
and cementing the dapendance-of provinces on the capital, by every if 
means Which could bind the intereſt or aan any part of his 
bobjeds | 3 
Amidſt the e renglutigns 15 the mn the Chriſtians. Rill Paoce and P 
e in peace and proſperity; and notwithſtanding a cele- the church 
| brated æra of, martyrs; bas been deduced from the. acceſſion. of Dio- tm. 
eletian , the new ſyſtem of policy, introduced and maintained by Oy” 
the wiſdom of ,that,prinee, continued, during more than eighteen 
ration. The mind of Diogletian himſelf was leſs adapted; indeed to 
ſpeculative inquiries, than to the active labours of war and govern- 
ment. His prudence rendered him averſe to any great innovation, 
and though his temper was not very ſuſceptible of zeal or enthu- 
B aſa, he always maintaj IO A, habitual, xegard. for the ancient 
Te N 40 2 — 


Po- bur, and governed the houſehold, of -Diodletiari;' protected by their 
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deities of the empire. But the leiſure of the two empreſſes, of His 
wife Priſca and of Valeria his daughter, permitted them to liſten 
with more attention and reſpect to the truths of Chriſtianity, which 
in every age has acknowledged its important obligations to female 
devotion The principal eunuchs, Lucian and Dorotheus, 

8 Gon i ren attended the perſon, poffeſſed the fa- 


powerful influence the faith which they had embraced. Their ex- 
ample was imitated by many of the moſt ectiſiderable officers of the 
palace, who, in their reſpettive ſtations; had the care of the imperial 
ornaments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels,” and even 
of the private treaſury and, though it might ſometimes be in- 
cumbent on them to accompany the emperor when he ſacrificed in 
the temple , they, enjoyed, with their wives, tlieir children, and 
their ſlaves, the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion. Diocletian 
and his colleagues frequently conferred the moſt important offices 
on thoſe perſons, who avowed their abhorrence for the worſhip of 
the Gods, but, who had diſplayed abilities proper for the ſervice of 
the tate... The. biſhops held an honourable rank in their reſpective 
provinces, and were treated with diſtinction and reſpect, not only by 
the people, but by the magiſtrates themſelves. Almoſt in every 
city, che ancient churehes were found inſufficient to contain the in- 
ns- mahnte eee . .. Hons move al 


Kaiihful, The. nee al pr ne Wi dd des 60 forcibly ; 
lamented. by Euſebius , may be. conſidered; not only as a conſe- 
quence but as a proof of the liberty hich the Chriſtians enjoyed 
and abuſed under the reign of Diocletian. Proſperity had relaxed 
the ner ves of diſcipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, ꝓrevailed in every 
congregation. The preſbyters aſpired to the epiſcopal office, which 
every day became an object more worthy of their ambition. The 


n. Who Y nded — — — oy: cceleſiaſtical pre- 


eminence, 


eminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a ſecular and tyran- 

nieal power in the church; and the lively faith which fill diſtin- 

guiſhed the Chriſtians from the Gentiles, was * Hors leſs in 

their, lives, than in their controverſial writing. I gc 

Notwithſtanding this- FORE ſecurity; an POE obſerver Progreſs of 

might diſcern ſome. {ymptoms- that: threatened the church with'a erlitten * 
more violent perſecution than any which ſhe had yet endured. The 
zeal and rapid progreſs of the Chriſtians awakened the Polytheiſts 
from their ſupine indifferenee in the cauſe of thoſe" Yeities, whom 

cuſtom, and education had taught them to revere. The mutüaf pro- 
vocations of a religious war, which had already continued a0’ 

two hundred years, exaſperated the animoſity of the contending | 
parties. The Pagans were incenſed at the raſfineſs of a recent and 
obſeure ſect, which preſumed to accuſe their countrymen oft error 

and to devote their anceſtors to eternal miſery. Thie Habits of juſti- ; 

fying the popular mythology” againſt the invectives of an impla- | 

cable enemy, produced in their minds ſome ſentiments of faith and 
reverence; for a ſyſtem; which they had been accuſtoriet to conſider | 

with themoſt careleſslevity; The ſupernatural powers aſſumed By the 

church inſpired at the ſame time terror and emulation. The fol- 

lowers. of the eſtabliſhed religion intrenched. themſelves behind a 
ſimilar fortification of prodigies; invented new modes of ſacrifice, 

of ex piation, and of initiation ; attempted to revive the eredit of 

their expiring oracles ; and liſtened with eager eredulity to every 3 
impoſtor, who flattered their prejudices by à tale of wonders", 

Both parties ſeemed to acknowledge the truth of thoſe miracles 

which: were claimed by their adverſaries; and while they were cb. 

tented with aſcribing them to the arts of magic, and to the power 
of dæmons, they mutualby eoncurred in reſtoring and eſtabliſhing . 

the reign of ſuperſtition Philoſophy, her moſt dangerous ene- | 
my; was now converted into her moſt uſeful ally. The groves: of SEE Oh 
| the. EY che gardens of; Eplkurus, and even the. Portico of the 

x 4 6 *.. =. OW. 


Maximian 


and Galerius. © 


puniſh a few 
Chriſtian ſol» 
ders, 


emperors 
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_ Bois, were almoſt deſerted, as ſo many different ſchools of ſoepti- 

ciſm er impiety * % and many among the Romans were deſirous 
that the writings of Cidero ſhould be condemned and ſuppreſſed by 
the authority of the ſenate*®, The prevailing ſect of the new Pla- 
1oniolns Judged it prudent 10 *commea themſelves with the prieſts, 
whom ey deſpiſed, againſt the d "kong. they had 

tion To fee 1 Kiba pee ited the 
7 wo — eie wiſdom from the deten of the Greek 


ur diſciples; CET e the e of TEN ancient TIN as 
hor emblems'or miniſters of the ſupreme deity, and compoſed againſt 
the faith of the goſpel many elaborate treatiſes "4 , which have 
ſince Fee committed to the flames ind the Prudence of orthodox 
Aithough the poliey i Diocterian 7 the hun mity of \Con- 
ſtantius inclined them to preſerve inviolate che maxims of tolera- 
tion, it was foon diſcovered that thei two affociates, Maximian 
and Galerius, entertained the moſt implacable averſion for the 
name and religi ion of the Chriſtians. The minds of thoſe Prin- 
ces bad never been enlightened by ſcience; education had never 
ſoftenecd their temper. They owed their greatneſs to their ſmords, 
and i in their moſt elevated fortune they ſtill retained the ſuperſti- 
ous prejudices of ſoldiers and pealants. In the general admini- 
ſtration of the provinces they obeyed. the laws Which their bene - 
factor had eftabliſhed ; but they frequently found occaſions of exer- 
"Ws within their camp and palaces a ſecret perſecution *4 , for 
which the imprudent zeal of the Chriſtians ſometimes ks the 
moſt cpecious Pretences. K ſentence of death was executed upon 
Maximilianus, an African youth, Who had been produced by | his own 
father before the magiſtrate as a ſufficient and legal recruit, but 
ho obſtinately perſiſted i in declaridg, that his conſcience would not 


. him to embrace the profeſſion of A ſoldier '*+ It could 
5 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely be expected that any government touts" ſuffer che action 

of Mareellus the Centurion to paſs with impunity. On the day of 

a public feſtival, that officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 

enſigns of his office, and exclaimed with: a loud voice, that he would 

obey hone but Jeſus Chriſt the eternal King, and that he renounced 

for ever the uſe of carnal weapons, and the ſervice of an idolatrous 

maſter. The ſoldiers, as ſoon as they recovered from their aſto- 
niſhment, ſecured the perſon of Marcellus. He was examined in 

the city of Tingi by the preſident of that part of Mauritania; and 
as he was convicted by his own confeſſion, he was condemned and 

beheaded for the e crime of deſertion Examples of ſuch ; a nature, 

favour much leſs of religious 5 than of martial or even 

civil law: but they ſerved to alienate the mind of the emperors, to 

juſtify the ſeg rity of Galerius, who diſmiſſed a great number of 
Chriſtian officers from their employments; and to authorize the 

opinion, that a ſect of enthuſiaſts, which avowed principles ſo re- 

pugnant to the public ſafety, muſt either remain uſeleſs, or would 

foon become dangerous ſubjects of che empire. 8 

f After the ſucceſs of the Perſian war had raiſed the hopes and the "OT TAROT 
reputation of Galerius, he paſſed a winter with Diocletian i in the ven hor be 
palace of Nicomedia, and the fate of Chriſtianity was the, object of 3 
their ſecret conſultations '**, The experienced emperor, Was hill in- 

elined to purſue meaſures of lenity ; and though he readily con- 
ſented to exclude the Chriſtians from holding any employwents i in 
the houſehold or the army, he urged i in the ſtrongeſt terms the dan- 
ger as well as cruelty of Wedding the blood of thoſe deluded fapa- 
tics. Galerius at length extorted from him the permiſſion. of ſum- 
moning a council, compoſed of a few perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the civil and military departments of the ſtate. The important , 

queſtion, was agitated in their preſence, and thoſe ambitious. cour- 

tiers eaſily diſcerned, that it was incumbent on them to ſocond, by 


= Sama, the importunate violence of the Ceſar. * may be — 
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Pretüm ed, a1 ey ültede on every Wie which might intereſt the 
Pride, the picty, or the feats of their ſovereign in the deſtruction 
of Chriſtianity. Perhaps they repreſented, that the. glorious work 
of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an 
independent any reins A * to fübfiſt and multiply in the 
Heart __ ek rovinces. Thie Christians (it might -ſpeciouſly be 
alleged) renouncihg the gods and the inflitutions' of Rome, had 
conſtituted a diſtinct republic, which might yet be ſuppreſſed before 
ad acquired any military foree; but which was already governed 
il magiſtrates, was pdſſeſſed of a public treaſure, 
vas intimately connected in all its parts, by the frequent aſſem- 
blies of the biſhops, to whoſe deerees their numerous and opulent 
congr et ations yielded an implicit obedience,” Arguments like theſe, 
may ſeem to have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to 
embrace à new fyſtem of perſecution: but though we may ſuſpect, 
it is not in our power to relate, the ſecret intrigues of the palace, 
the private views and reſentments, the jealouſy of women or. eu- 
nuchs, and all thoſe trifling but decifive cauſes which ſo oſten in- 
fluence the fate ar 5 and SE counſels of tlie . mo- 
narchs Had 94 3 2146 Annen 2d boibuit n- 1 ik 
Demolition of Tue PI afure of the emperors was at length a, to he 
— Chtriſtiags, who, during the courſe of this melancholy winter, had 
expected, with anxiety; the reſult of ſo -many»fecret/ cbnſultations. 
The twenty<third of February, which coincided with the Roman 
feſtival of the Terminalia , was appointed (whether from acci- 
dent or deſign) to ſet bounds to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. At 
cke earlieſt dawn of day, the Prætorian præfect , accompanied by 
ſeveral generals, ttibunes, and oſſicets of the revenue, 1 epaired to 
the prineipal church of Nicomedia, which was ſituated. on an emi- 
nenee in the moſt populous and beautiful part of the city. The 
doors were inſtantlytbroke open; they ruſhed into the ſanQuary ; = 
ern ny" ſearched in „ viſible object of an. they 


were 
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were obliged to content themſelves with committing to the flames 
the volumes of holy ſcripture. The miniſters of Diocletian were 
followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched 
in order of battle, and were provided with all the inſtruments uſed 
in the deſtruction of fortified. cities. By their inceſſant labour, a 
ſacred. edifice, which towered+aboye the imperial palace, and had 


long excited the indignation and r of the eee was in a 


fem hours levelled with the ground cg "+ 
- The next day the-general-ediQ of HOO was oubliſhed 151 
and! though Diocletian, ſtill averſe to the effuſions of blood, had mo- 


derated the fury of Galerius, who propoſed, that every one refuſing 
to offer ſacrifice, ſhould immediately be burnt alive, the penalties 


inflicted on the obſtinacy of the Chriſtians, might be deemed ſufſi- 
ciently rigorous and;effectual.” It was enacted, that their, churches, 
in all the provinces of the empire, ſhould be demoliſhed to their 


The firſt edit 


? againſt the 
Chriſtians, 
24th of Fe- 
bruary. 


foundations; and the puniſhment of death was denounced againſt 
all who deould preſume: to hold any ſecret aſſemblies for the pur- 


unworthy office of dire 
ligently Radied. the nature and genius of the Chriſtian: religion; 


falth were e ſappoſed to be contained in the writings of the ] 


order that the bifl 
Hacrei bobks into tlle hands of the magiſtrates, Twho were com- 


Poſe of religious worſhip. The philoſophers, who now aſſu med the 
3 irecting the blind zeal of perſecution, had di- 


not ignorant that the ſpeculative doctrines ond 1 . 
feek- epd de apoſtles, they moſt probably, ſuggeſted. the NOREEN 
ops and preſbyters ſhould deliver all their etl 


manded, under the ſevereſt penalties; to burn them? in -a pub 


lic and ſolemn manner. By the fame edict, the property of the 
church was at orice coufiſcated 3 And&rhe. ſeveral peru which it 
might conſiſt, were either ſold ta the higheſt bidder, united to the 
imperial domain; beſtowedi on the cities and conpora tions, or granted 
ta the ſolieitations of re Warden ter taking ſuch effec- 
tual meaſu bolih the worſhip, diſſolve the govern- 
. Vor. I . 4 D ment, 
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THE 5 LINE AN DP FA ft 
ment; of the Ciriſtians it vas noob neceffiry to ſubject nen 


intolerable hardmips the conditioh” of thoſe perverſe individuals who 
| ſhould flit rejeg the "religion of Nature, of Rome, and of Weir 


aneeſtors. Perfons of à liberal birth were declared incapable of 
holding any honouts or empleyments g lla ves were for ever deprived 
of tne hopes of freedom ard the whole body of the people were 
put out of the protectich of che lw. The judges ite Mühe 
to hear and to determine every action that was broug ht againſt a 


Cuuzſtian- But te Chriſtaans were nt permitted tö complain of 


, e agg ſajvry weh they-(hemfelves hd ſuffered 1 ab“ fim theft un- 
fſeoxtunate ſedkaties were tape 


Zeal and pu- 
niſhment of a 
| Chriſtian. 


tyrdom, ſo painful and lingering, ſo ob 
perhaps, the moſt proper to weary — fi are: 


gilt „or to cotmive at every aft of fraud n 


be true that he whs la perfon of £7 


| Rances could ferve only de aggravate” W ene . oa 5 Bumt, ox 
other roaſted, by a Dow fire ; 1 


J to the ſeverity; while they were er 
chuded from the benefits, of public juſtice. — parogtads mar- 


thong it be doubted that mm ntereſ 


the pepe þ 4 ren Serena W on —— have in- 


ür Wa Qi was it pol = 20 
che apprebehßen of 
and violence, 1 with- 
out expoſing their own authority and the reſt of their OY. to 
the moſt alarthing dangers **. 5 | 

This kdict was ſcarcdly exhibited to the pul 1 view, in the moſt 
eotlpi cuous place 'of Nicomedia, before it Was "torn x down by the 
hands of a Chriſtian, who expreſſed, at the Tame time, by the bit- 


tereſt inveRives, his contempt as well as abborrence for A. im 


ano eee of the oppreſſed Chr NR? 


pious ad tyranaical Lovernots, | His ence, accord x > i tothe 
mildeſt law, amnonnted to credo, | all deferve d death, 4 A4 


aa education, choſe chen 


- LL -= 


and in etc dders, 1 zcalou 


den 6h d. a I'S 3 F n bY | 


exhauſted 
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exhauſted every refinement of eruelty, without being able to ſubdue 
his patience, or to alter the ſteady and inſalting finite which in his 
| dyivg agonies he ſtill preſerved in his countenance. The Bhriftians, 
though they confeſſed that, his. conduct had not been ſtrictly con- 
formable to the laws of prudenge, admired: the divine fervour of his 
zeal ;.and.the exveſfive comme tions. which! they la iſhed o 
memory of their hero and martyr, e 0 fix 
preſſion of terror and hatret in che mind-of Diocletn — 
| Hip \fears were ſoon, alarmed by the view of a 4 gry from which bee 
be very-nargomly, eſcaped. Within fiken. da ra dne palsee. f Nicor mevi imps- 
— eyen the beds amber of Digcletian, te frischen Chriſtians, 
and. though both times they were extinguiſhed without an 


repet ee, the ee n cee 
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two. 7 whom they deteſted as the irreconcilab Nd 
God Jealouſy and reſentment. prevailed in every 
| breafh, but eh pecially in that of Diocletian. A great. number of 
| perſons, diſtinguiſhed eicher by the offices which they had filled 
or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were/thrown, 1 into Priſon. ee 
Every mode of + torture was put in ten pad. the cute pe, well i 
as city, was | h mas i 


ect brethren, the « eunuchs of the palace, 5 a 
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Execution of 
the firſt edi, 
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to fiaris/ from whom alone we dkrive a partial and imperHH Know- 
ledge of this perſecution, are at a Joſs: how to account fer the fears 
and danger of the emperors. Two of theſe writers, a Prince and a 
Rhetorician; were eye-witneſſes of: the, fire of Nicomedia. The one 
aſcribes it to lightning, iand the divine wrath, 3. the, other-/aflixms, 
that it was kindled:;by\tlie-malige of Galexius himſef age 
As tlie tedict againſt the Chriſtians an deſigned for a general: law 
f the hole empire, dand as Didcletian and Galerius, though they 
might) uον want fon the conſent, were-afſuted, of the conpurrence 
of che eſtern princes, it would ia near more canſopant;toourrideas 
a of policy that the governors of allo rhe f ptevinces , ſhould have 7 
Lbreceived| | fectet inſtructions to: publiſh, on one andthe! ſame. day, 
this declaration of war within their reſpective departments. lt 
was at leaſt to be expected, that the conxvenienceof the public high- 
ways and eftabliſhed! poſts would ohave enabled the i« 


emperers to 
tranſmit their orders with the utmoſt diſpatch from the palace of Nico- 


p not have ſuffered 1 frfty days 10 elapſe, beforeqhe: edlict was biber | 
In Syria, land near four months before it f Was bgnißed tg; t] 
of Africa . This delay may perhaps be-:imputed 10 Ahe cautions 
temper: of Piocletian, Who had yielded à relu Gant conſent to the 
meaſuxes of perſecution, and who, was, deſiroug f, try ing the ex- 
periment under his more immediate eye, before he gave Way to 
the diſerders and diſcontent which, it muſt ingvitably occaſion in 
the diſtant, provinces. At firſts, indeed, the magiſtrates; were re- 

ſtrained i from the effuſion of blood; hut the ule, of EVELY-. other 

ſeverity was permitted and even, recammended/to. their zeal; Bor 

could the Chtiſtiang, though they cheerfully religned ic cornamepts 
of their ghufches, reſolve; 19; interrupt. their religious aſſemhlies, 
cor to deliveritheir ſacred books to the flames. The pious. obſtinacy 
el Felix, an. At deen, iche appearß to haxe grabarraſſed the ſub- 
Adina adden of e eee eee e ent 


him 
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bim in chains to the Wbt The -proconſultranſmitted-him to 

tze Prætorian præfect of Italy; arid Fælix eee 
give An evaſive anſwer; was at length beheaded at Venuſia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace has oonferred 

ens This precedent, and perhipb ſome imperial re ſcript, which 
was iſſued in cenſeguence of ity appeared! ito abthorize the :gover- 


573 


4d of provinees, in puniſhing: with Ueaths the refuſalfofothe Chri- 5 


of marryrtisa 0 hut there wore; likbwiſe too nan mb» purchaſed 
an igneminious life; by diſcovering and betraying the holy ſtripture 


into che hands of itfidels. A great number even of- biſhepsd and 


preſpyters acquired, by this criminal compliante, the--opprobrigus 
epithet of Tuallitort tand itheir offence: wa predugtive of much 


E ib Fiend 515b70 wird 2iemiags?. 

The copies, as well as verſions: of ſeripture, were alreaty:;:{o 
multiplied in the empire, chat ithe moſt; ſevere: inquiſtition ui no 
jonger be aftenifted With any fatal con ces; land even the 
ſacrifice of chôſe volumes, which, in every congregation, were pre- 
ſerved for public uſe, required the eonſent of ſome tc eachereus and 
"Unworthy 'Chriftians!*' But the ruin of che churches Was enſily 

effected by the "auth rity of che Yoo! ment, 
of the” Pagans, In ſorie'provinces; howeve 


"tefited theinfelves witll ſhutting up the places: of religious workhip . 
IA others; I ET eee ine 


diet; and after täkeing way the doors the be 
Heh they Fan ent Kt funeral dle m 
the femainder of the edifice 19. — ary Wis 


* om {land 
"Yor 


preſent feanddl, bant of >mack/:furaret-diſcort};ic ifs then African 


a ctafion, "Kt ee eee 


ſrians to delwer up their: ſaared bodkse There ere undoubtediy A 
many perſons who embracedthis opportunity of obtainingithe grown 


Demolition of 
the churches. 
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Subſequent 
edicts. 
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fg 


we are lefe ignofunt; it thank ſeem, that the magiſtrates and the 
body of the people had embraced the Chriſtian faith; and as fore 

e apprehended to the execution of the edi, the 
YOVern | vince ras ſupported by a numerous d Fetach- 
— OPM approach the cirens threw them- 
{elves into the church, With" the” refoturion * either of defending 
dy wins"tlat ſhoved | edifice, er bf pratitiſng it in its rains. They 


indjgtatly hoſed nee dane and Perlen Which was given 


lertla, Aftorded the 
enemies of the church a very plauſible oecaſion to inſinuate, that thokk 
troubles hadl bean ſeuretly ſoumented hy the irrtrigu s of the bifliops, 
wiho,;had-already; forgotten their 6ftentations prefefftens ef tene 
aud {ontimiged: obedience'!%, \ 'Dhe-polciittnetit; er the" feels" bf 
mn Ar cke be vode-" 


wad tie, f 
eee eee eee eee dived 


ace Sr de leſt erin, we "Gott" Sies im Ly walk. 
22 ——— — bb an 
method of ſeverity wann night wech enn Komm their odio 

ſuperfiition, aud blige theme vevürn es ahbe eſtabliilred worchip 
of mne gods von wand 4 1 fublequent 


m— 5% 10 1UQgro 26 inoTt bi alu U 1q 3013 To yu 1 we 
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At 
AS 


hich had required the direct and Glenin Ange 15 an accuſer; 
it A beams the duty as well. as intereſt of the imperial officers, to 
diſcover, to purſue, and to Yorment, the moſt ,obnoxiqus among the 
faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced, againſt -all who ſhould 
prelume to fave 2. proferibed. ſectary from the juſt indignation: of 


C43 141 


the e gods, and of the. erpper er rs ' a. Le, i tar mies he Mner6gvo 


der Friends e or, * 7 og ſfords an a honourable: groo den the: 


rage of ſuperſtition had pot extinguiſhed, ia their minds the geo 
ments of nature and h umanity bn ls no. 2 4th rd 943 01 515 39! 


Diocletian had no ſooner. e his edicts againſt; the Chri- — 2 


ian, thao, as if he had been deſirous of. | committing - to Other cution 
bands the work A, perſecution, he diveſted himſelf of the imperial 
purple. . The charadter and gtuation of his colleagues and ſuceeſſors 
ſometimes urged: them to - enforce,, and ſometimes! inelined them 
to . the Secden HE tkeſe rigorous, laws; nor can we ac- 
Aire bi . 8 


fiaſtical 1 
Rianity, in * Geng p a of the empire; 2 ch uf 
ten years, which rene the firſt edicts of W 


the final peace of the nch. Oi ein 611 1209 10 
The mild and humane. remper a Contantivs ar were bee the weſtern 
oppreffion of any part of his ſubjects. The -principal-offices-oftthis' Je Conan 
Palace were ci Keen, He loved dense lese. dee 

their fidelity, an | d not any dillak 

Nel ut 29 eng bs Conſtant e — 

f Cefar, it — — the edicts: 

— th ram r 9 diſchey the eommanils f Maximian. His. 
authority: -gontributed,' however,, to-alleviate the ſufferings which he 
pine and abhorrel. He ehnſentedl wih weluiftunce; 00 the ruin of 
bam be Fary of we popelave, and from the vigour of the laws.. F 
5 The | 


___ Maximiin agabit 


1 * 
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- 
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The provinces, of Gaul (noder which we may probably include tH6ſe 
of Britain) were indebted, for. the engular tranquillity. v a they 
enjoyed, to the gentle interpoſizon, of their ſovereign 2 But 
Datianus, the preſident pr Soyernor of Spain, actuated clic by 


151 nu 


.Zeahor poliey, choſe rather TFH the pu blic edicts « of t the emperors 
than to, underſtand tbe bs cafe of Conllantivs ; ; and i it can 
tell, that his, en mini iſtration Was: ſtalded 


fi 4 ops 


_ oh dien, ten u martyes 2 The ö 1 1 of Cotiſtantins 


Sf] 


0 the ſupreme; al independent digg Ware gde l fle 


ſcope; to —— of his virtues, x Morte“ 6f his kei gn 
did not prevent. bim from eblihing a iy (yen! "of (crate n, of 


2rd 10 


Which he deft. the precopt and the, example to his fon COaftantide. 
His fortunate. ſon, who, from the, firſt moment of his acceſſion, 


3 


declared himſelf the, protector of che church, at! 215 deferved the 
appellation of the firſt emperor, who, publickly prote dand' eftablithed 
the Chriſtian religion. The, motives of his bee 48 "they "may 
+yarjouſly be deduced from faithy from VERS: Am e or en 
-axueariecd and. the progreſs of, the 9 lution, FO 5 under his 
a «influ nce and that of his bone, re r rende riltagity the 


2% LAW O cred 27 47 85 
ning | 


li gion of the Roman empire, will form Li very intereſting 
and | * chapter in the ſecond volume << -of this: hiſtory... At 

pPteſent it,mayibe. hull ient to ee e very victory of Con- 
_Kanine as produBiine of ſome. relief 01 t bencfit 19 che e church. 

In «hey and «>, The ꝓravinces 01 Italy and {AL rica exper enced. a ſhort but vio- 

„ t Perle utian. The .rigqrous..c dis ot Digcletian were. Aridly 

"TT; n, x6euted; by his allocia is ping, Who had. long 


l i 45030 © 
lang, and Who, 17 75 ed in dels of blood nd 


A 0). 


a Ei 
5 aelence.:; Hlghe. autumn. f e fi ri ſt. ear of the e rlecution, che 


TIED Ori 


ab Rome e celebrate | 27 . trig ph, ſevera 
me la WhAPPSACAY. have iſſued from their Feet conſultations, 

the Mmagiſtgates. Was, Pute d b y the : eſence 
of their ſovereigas. - After Pigntetian. had beg. Puree up If 
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purple, Italy and Africa were ee under vhs name of 
Severus, and were expoſed, rm rae defence, to the itnplacable 
reſentment of his maſter Galerius. mong the martyrs of Rome, 


1 


Adauctus deſerves the notice of patty. He was of a noble 
Family in. Italy, and had raiſed” himſelf,” through the ſucceſſive 
: honours of the | palace, to this impo rant "ates vf"treafartr of the 


private demefnes. , Adautus s the indit Jectärkable for beibg the 
only perſon of rank and Aileen | wit appears to have ſuffered 
whole courſe of this general perſecution N ff: 


death, ee the 


8 


Ihe revo $28 f Mas x ntius TOY reſidred” peach to the 
| churches of Italy and frica; 'a and e ame tyrant who oppreſſed 


every other claſs of his bj, ſhewed' h. _ ow Hümate, . 


their gratitude a and ace. and very carry pits har the 


14 2 3s! 


injuries which they 


1 "34 18 9 


apprehended from his 1 acer enemy, would ee 


12 1 4 


fidelity of a party already conſiderable by their numbers and opu- 
the conduct of Maxentius towards the biſhops of 


1440 


En Los the 
Rome a a nd. Ca age, may be conſidered as the proof of his tolera- 


and 3 1 


2 tion, fince } it is probable that the moſt orthodox prinets would adopt 


the ſame meaſures with regard to their eſtabliſhed clergy. Mar- 
3 cellus, the former of thoſe prelates, had thrown the capital into 
; confuſion, by the ſevere. pennance which he impoſtd oft a great 


4 number of Chriſtians, who, during the late perſecution, ad re- 


under 
Maxentius. 


; nounced or diſſembled their religion. The rage of faction broke ” 
out in frequent: and violent ſeditions; the blood of the faithful was 


| ſhed by each other 8 hands, and the exile of Marcellus, 'whoſe pru- 
71 } op DIR 430 61 

| dence ſeems to have bee been els els *emiticht than *his'2eal;/ was found to 
5 be the only meaſure ; Sigh —— diſtracted | 


church of Rome 


; thage, appears to bite been ſtill more keprehenlible. 1 ane o | 
| that city had publiſhed a a a Nh n eee | 


took 
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after à hort/ examination, to return to his 
Was the happy condition of the Chriſtian ſubjects igf Basses 
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took refuge itt the epiſcopal. palace, and though it was Shalk 


early to advance any claims of eccleſtaſtical immunities, the. biſhop 
refuſed to deliver him up to the officers of Juſtice. For this treaſon. - 


able refiſtahce, Menſurius was fummoned to court, and inſtead. of 


receiving a legal-ſeritence of death or baniſhmenit; he. v Was Le I 


that, Whenever they were deſirous of [procuring for their own uſe 
ay beds lf: 


yrs; they were obliged te purebaſe them from 
the; moſt difjant provinces) of the Baſt. A ſtory is related of Aglae, 
i deſcended from a conſular amily, and poffaſſed of 
iq, ample. an eſtate, that it, required the management af ſeventy . thtee 
s Among theſe, Boniface was the favourite of his miſtreſs; 

\glae: mixed love with devotion, it is rapoxted that he was 


a adwwitted; to hure her bed. Her fortune enabled her toggratify he 


3 pious deſire of obtaining ſome ſacred relies from the Baſt, She 
intruſted. ! 


In Hlyricum 
and the Eaſt 
under Ga- 
lerius and 
Maximin. 


oniface Wirk a conſiderable ſum, of; gold, and large 


—— ay chexloyer, attended by. ;-welye, horſemen 


1a JEM pilgrimage, as fan as 
170 


ar. I b Gu LY 4 >nbiftiid 3) hab}! TIF T 


ſanguina rey 10 Sheri firſt and principal au- 
ches ofiche — an formidable to thoſe, Chriſtians; kn; 


their amis faunes had: placed. within; thelimits,ofhis,domigions ;/ 


ndit;2n2y; aitly he: preſumed, that many Herſons of; a middle xank, 
20, Wer noh cenfihedbyithe chains either af wealth or of poverty, 

| eſer chain mass gauniuf, and ſchRlüt, arefnge 

| he-Weſts;» As long as he commended only: 
tus anmieg and provinces ofsBlyricums Hügel Wüch,Gifhahlty either: 
f6pdior.makea:conſdenble.Dumberof martyis, in a Marlihe country, 
Which hadi entertained the miſſionaries aft the. goſpel wih more 
AL xcluQance:thagsangiather I. 6 us 
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of the Eaft, he indulged in their fulleſt: extent his zeal: and eruelty, 
not only in the provinces of Thrace and Aſia, which acknowledged 
his immediate juriſdiction; but in thoſe of Syria, Paleſtine, and 


Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yielding 


a rigorous obedience to the ſtern commande of hib- benefaQor-''*, 
The frequent diſappointments of his ambitious views, the experience 
of ſix years of -perſecution;/ and the falutary' reflections which à 


lingering and painful diſtemper ſuggeſted to the mind of Galerius, 


at length convinced him that the moſt vistent efforts of -deſporiſin 
are inſufficient to extitpite a whole: people, or to ſubdue that 


religicus prejudices» Deſitous of repkiring the miſchiof chat he 
had occaſioned, he publihed in his own rake,” Hd itt Tere” of 
Licinius and Conſtautine, a general edict, which, after a 05 
recital of the imperial titles, proceedet! in the following matinee. 

Among the important cares Which have occupied dur mind 601 
'S * the mer and POE of ü the ata no. ir was our r teten ts 


"” name) Pötte Kicipline" of the Rome We were pin 
<:4eſirons” of recläiming, into the way of reaſ6n and Hiatitte,' the 
ei deluded Chriſtians who had ' renounced the religion' and cere- 
« [monies inftitated by their fathers; and preſumptuouſſy deſpiſing 
„the practice of aritiquity, had invented extravagant lers and 
% Opimons according to the dictates of their faney; and Had ol 
«JeQed' i various Tociety/ rom the different provintes of öür ein- 
« ire: The ediets which we have publiſhed” to enforce the'wors 


% ſhip of the godb, having expoſed many of the Chriſtians to danger 


T7 and diſtreſs mary having fuffered death, and thay Or, who: 
til perfiſt An their irpivüs folly, being left deſtitate of: u 
N eaſerelte — horns —.— 10 tend 0 aan 
4ithem. Hens o tel to profeſs their private opilitvirs,” 
91 aſſemble in their conventicles without fear or 
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Galerius pub. 
I ſhes an edict 
of toleration. 
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pi ded always that the 


ey preſerve a due reſpect to the eſtabliched 


ME 95 laws and government. By another reſeript we ſhall ſignify 


Peace of the 
church. | 


were releaſed rom, priſon, or dehyered from, the, SITIO 10 37 pins 
feſſpre. ſinging, hymns, of, viumph, agturncd.jnto/ their own coun 


„ our intentions to the judges and magiſtrates; and we hope that 
8 our indulgence will engage the Chriſtians to offer up their 

% prayers to the deity whom they adore, for our ſafety and pro- 
© ſperity, för their Own, aud for chat of the republic .“ It 
is not ufually in the language of edits; and manifeſtos, that we 
ſhould ſeareh for the real character or the ſecret motives of princes ; 


but as theſe were the words of a dying bmperor, his ſituation, rer. 
haps, may be admitted asa pledge of his ſincerit . 


When Galexius fubſcrihed chis edict of tbleration, he Bl 


aſſured that Licinius would -readily comply with ther inelinations of 


his friend and benefactor, and that any meaſures in favour of the 


Chriflians, Would obtain the approbation of. Gonſtantine. But the 
emperer Would not venture to inſert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whoſe conſent was of the greateſt importance, and who, 


ſucceeded a few days afterwards to the provinces: of Aſia. In the 
firſt ſix months, however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to 
adopt che prudent oounſels of his predeceſſori; andithough he never 


cotndefachgel] 40 ſecure. the tranquillity; of the church by a public 


edit, Sabinus, his Prætorian præfect, addreſſed a circular letter to, 


all the governors and magiſtrates of the provinces, ex patiating on che 


imperial clamency, acknowledging, the, invincible »PHG4nagp, of the. 
Chriſtians, and directing the officers of juſtice to ceaſe heir 


Proſecutions, and to connive at the ſecret aſſemblies of thoſe enthu- 


ſlaſts. In conſequence of theſc 


orders, great numbers of Chriſt 


and thoſe cho had yielded to che violence of the 


| ſolicited with tears of repentance their z5-admilhan 410 > he kan 
enen 5 mort +baobulozs od Ins 16 1H 2540 
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ſovereign. | Cruelty and- ſuperſtition | Were. the ruling paſſions of th e 
ſoul of Maximin. The former ſuggeſted, the means, the latter 


to the worſhip)of the gods, to the ſtudy of, magie, and to che be- 
lief of oracles: The prophets or philoſophers, whom! he revered as 


moſt ſecret councils, They 
| eaſily convinced himpthat the Chriſtians had been indehted for the! 

vicories to their regular diſcipline, and that che weakneſs of poly- 
theiſm had prineipally flowed from a want of union and ſubordi- 


of the church. In all the great cities of the empire, che temples 
were repaired and ibeautified by che order of Maximin; and the offi- 
ciating prieſts of the various deities were ſubjected to the authority 


of a ſuperior pontiff, , deſtined to oppoſe the biſhop; and to pro- 


turn the ſupreme juriſdiction of the metropolitahs or highi-prieſts 
of thit "province; who acted as the immediate vicegerents of the em- 
peror himſelf. & white” robe was the enſign of their dignity and 
theſe new prelates were carefully ſelected from the moſt noble and 
opulent famfies- By the iuflüenee of the magiſtrate and of the 
ſacerdotal order, à great numbet ef dutiful addreſſes were obtained; 
particularly from tlie cities of Nicdmedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which 
artfully fepreeicht Me" Wen Essen ite ier che court as the 
Senerar Tenſe bf tile people; fölietted te emperör to côhfült the lars 
o uftice rather than Yie Waates'of his clemeticy „ expreſſed their 
Grrence of tlie Chiang, and humbly rrayed t that. thoſe. impi- 
ous s ſectaries might at leaſt be excluded from the limits of cheit 
eine territories: The anſwer of Maximin to the addreſs which. 

he- 


Ohriſtians of the Eaſt place any confidence in the character of their . 


pointed out the objects, of perſecution. The emperor was devoted 


16 wy raiſed to the government 


nation among the miniſters of religion. A ſyſtem of government 
was therefore inſſitutell, which was evidently: eopied from the policy 


moto the dauſerofipaganifia;”- Theſe pontiffs acknowledged; in their 


tion. 


. 
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But this treacherous calm was of ſhort duration, nor could the „ee chm 


pares to teneẽ 
ne perſecu- 
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End of the 
perſecutions. 


Probable ac- 
count of the 
ſufferings of 
the martyrs 
and confeſ- 


ſors. 
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II 


he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is ſtill extant. He Praiſes 
their Zeal and devotion i in terms of the higheſt ſatisfaQtion, deſcants, on 


the obſtinate impiety of the Chriſtians, and betrays, by the readineſs 


with which he conſents to their baniſhment, that he conſidered bim- 


ſelf as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obligation. The, prieſts | 


as well as the magiſtrates were c empowere ed to.enforge th the Execution | 
of his edifts Which! were engraved”: ont ta les of brass; and though it 


191 { 


was recommended to them tom FT 4 e. effuſion. Ke the moſt 


eruel and ignominious 1 were inſſicted | 
Cr 8 g % [R 121200 10 3 9 nt 950 


1180.5 405 10 Sor Teton 27; 
- he Ale Gries had every thing to dread | om 1 the freerie. 


of: a bigoted n monarch, who prepared his meaſures o of violence with 
ſuch deliberate policy. But a few months had ſcarcely elapſed, be- 
fore the edicts publiſhed by the two weſtern emperors obliged Maxi- 


O17 


the reiraQory | 


min to ſuſpend. the proſecution of his deſigns: the civil War which he i 


ſo raſhly undertook againſt Licinius employed all his attention ; and 
the defeat and death of Maximin ſoon deliyered the church fr 2 


laſt and moſt implacable; of her enemies + ie hg, 2 ii OY 5 IP 
Ta this general view of the perfecution, which n+ fi authorized 
by the editts' of Diocleſian, 1 have purpoſely re frained } gr 4 


ing the particular ſufferings and deaths of the Chriſtian marty. 2 It. 
would have been, ; an eaſy taſk, from the, hiſtory. of Euſebius, from 
the declamations af Lactantius, and from the moſt ancient acts, 49 


collect a "Jong ſeries of horrid and d dil iguſiful pictures, and to fill 


f many pages with racks and | ſcourges, | with! ron. hooks, and red-hot. 


beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire and, ſteel, lavage. 
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beaſts and more 12 executioners, n= d. 7 5 flict on the hum 
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: human 
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body; "Theſe ancholy eenes m a v ned 057 a. crowd of, 
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y the d JE 


death to celgbrat „ 


d ſaints who. : 


ſuffered for the tame 5 Chtit. But Bs Jetermine what Io I ought 


* at 1463: op f Ine | 
to > tranſcribe,” fil J am ſati ed Ow muc 95 bl t to believe. the. 
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graveſt of the eecleſi atical n Euſebius himſelf, very r 
confeſſes, that he has related whateyer might. redound to the glory, 
and has he has ſuppreſſed all that could. tend to the diſgrace of reli- 
gion 7, Such an acknowledgment will naturally. excite: a ſuſpicion, 
that a writer who bas o openly x violated one of the fundamental f 
laws of hiſtory, has not paid 2 Aa very fri regar d to the gbſervance 
of the other: and the ſuſpicion will derive. additional credit from 
the c character of Euſebius, which was leſs tinctured Wich creguli ity, 
and more practiled in the arts of courts thau that of almoſt any, of. 
his contemporaries. On ſome particular occaſions, when: the. ma- 


7 101 852703 


giſtrates were exaſperated by ſome perſonal motives of intereſt or 


reſentment, when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the 


rules of prudence and perhaps of deceney, to overturn the altars, to 


pour out imptecatic NS againſt, the- emperors, or to ſtrike the . 
as hne fat on his tribunal, 1 it way be preſumed that every mode of | 


hauſted on thoſe devoted victims . Two cireumſtanecs, how 
ever, have been unwarily mentioned; which. inſinuate that he. ge- 
nerat Ant of the Chriſtians who. had been apprebender 'by 
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_ was: + leſs rl chan it 18+ r image ine ne 
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de 15 bon Gage p. id and Key to profeſs de Elke * 


1 F 
Pp. 4 2& 


micdſe of tho dew: bin ations 2 2% "The biſkops were obliged: 
to check and to cer ne the' or u zeal-of- the Cbriſtians, Who vo- 
luitarity-threwthemſelves i into the hands of the magiſirates,. Sener 
theft were perſons opprelſe>'by p. * debt 

530 1114 Haine ness Y 113 
to terminate a miſe rable xiſſence by a glorious, c 


83 2111 N 21; 


”Y 10 


alluted by the hope, « trat a" hort confinement-would expiate the fins: | 


of 'a-whole life; and others. again were ackuated hy t 


able motive of gerwing a ee tencey perhaps: 5 
 Grable profil from: the-a which the.eharity-of the- fainkfabbe.. 


1818 2. ſtowed 


{ 


torture, which cruelty could invent or conſtaney could endure; Was . 


Sunder of 


aartyrse 


bable concluſion. According 


I 119 M 1 * A MC 7 2 x 1 1 GO 
DECLINE AND FALL THE 


1 fl fl 40 ling Hin: 45 ni 
ſtowed,on dhe priſoners After the church had hd is over . ; 
her.enemies, the intereſt; as well. as vanity of the captives. prompted N 
them to magnify. the merit of their, reſpective ſuffering. A conve- 
er eee Fr Pans e umplec ſcope: to the progreſs ,; 


whole-armies and, gities, wei were. at cer fo = away yp whos: 2 
undiſtinguiſhing rage of perſecution, The more encient waiters: ontent 
themſelves with pouting out a liberal effuſion of looſe and tragical i Fl 

vectixes, without condeſcending, to, aſcertain, the preciſe PO 25 bes 
ia . 585 N io AI yith their blood their belief 


P mine bil puniſt iel with doh s nad. we are 5 ü 
aſſured. Se- Particular enumeration 'of the martyrs of Paleſtine, ; 


Foo 
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that, no more than ninęty-two Chriſtians ver re i to that bo. : 
nourable appell alien. As ave babe ors; 7480 h .th le ese, 97 
of epiſcopal ; zeal and courage wh ich þ prevailed at that ume, it is not 


in our power to draw any uſefu 1 c 8 s fron on m che former of theſe. 
facts; but the latter may f 


to t the d diſtribution of Roma an provi dees, 
I _ Paleſtine 


ve to o much a very important and pro- K 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | „„ 
140 : 
Paleſtine may be confidited' as the ſixteenth part of the Faſtein 
ewpite w; and nee there were ſoitis governors, hg Nen a e 
or affected clemeney had preſer ved their hands unſtained with the 
blood of the faithful , it is reaſonable to believe, that the — 
which had given birth to Cufitimity pt duced at leaſt the 
part of the martyrs who ſuffered" deut Within it the de domi 
lerius and TER it conſequently a1 
fifteen hundred, 4 füinber 
the ten years of the petſecutiot ar 
one hundred 1 martyrs. wy Ang the 


ſubpented dumb 'the- wolte 6f Chriſtians in the Roman 


empire on whom a capital puniſhment was iuflicted by © juice 
ſentence will be reduced te omen hat les via eser, 


they bad erer been fre amy — 1 this bn and 

mode taten ay teach us to eſtimate the number of pri- 

mitive — Hartyri cho ſherificed their lives for the pe * 

ä ng C nity: into the world. 

e ae this ehiptir by à melancholy truth, Which ob- Conclußon. 
Aw eta aur mind; that even admitting, withotkt 

ut biftoly has reavtded;" of ng wats of A 


riended from e 204 a laßddels- 
which followed the "fab z6rf Troy F Ene ere cope bo Ly 0 
the biſops of the"impe it city rxieinded Weir dominion over the 
laity as well as clergy of the Latin church. The — of ſuper⸗ 

ſtition which u they k had I 2 might long | wre defied 
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ing fects, and who compoſed the annals of 
at a time when the invention of printing had facilitated the means 


obliged to ſubmit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it muſt be 


THE! DECLINE AND FALL, - 


the feeble efforts of reaſon, was at length aſſaulted by a crowd of 
daring fanatics, who, from the twelfth to the fixteenth 'century, 
aſſumed the popular character of reformers. The church of Rome 
defended by violence the empire which: ſhe had acquired by fraud; 
2 ſyſtem of peace and benevolence. was foon diſgraced by Proſerip- 


tions, wars, maſſacres, and the inſtitution of the holy office. And 


as the reformers were animated by the love of civil, as well as of 


religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own intereft 


with that of the clergy, ald enforced by fire and the ſword the 
terrors of ſpiritual cenſures. In the Netherlands alone, more 


than one hundred thouſand of the ſubjects of Charles the Fifth are 
faid to have ſuffered by the hand of the executioner; and this ex- 


traordinary number is atteſted by Grotius , a man of genius and 


learning, who preſerved his moderation amiꝗſt the fury of:contend- 


wn age and 4 country, 


of intelligence, and increaſed the danger of detection. If we are 


allowed, that the number of Proteſtants, who were executed in a 


ſingle province, and a ſingle reign, far exceeded that of the primitive 


martyrs in the ſpace of three centuries, and of the Roman empire. 


But if the imptobability of the fact itſelf ſhould” prevail over the 
weight of evidence: if Grotius ſhould be convicted of exaggerating 
the merit and ſufferings of the Reformers ''* ; we ſhall be naturally 


led to inquire, what eonfidence can be Sheed in the doubtful and 


imperfect monuments f ancient eredulity; what degree of credit can 
be aſſigned to a courtly biſhop, and a paſſionate declaimer, who, 
under the protection of Conſtantine, enjoyed the excluſive privilege 


of recording the perſecutions, which Chriſtianity had experienced 


from the vanquiſhed rivals. or man en oh their 2 
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ILIGENCE and accuracy are the only merits which an 
' hiſtorical writer may aſcribe to himſelf; if any merit Indeed 
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| E EA nr —_ 
3 can n be e allumed from the performance of an indiſpenſable. uty., 1 


erefore re 55 be allowed to ſay, that I have carefully 9 
pig 0 all 8 original materials that could illuſtrate the ſubject Which 


Snilgioth 


1 had e to treat. Should I ever complete the extenſive 


5811 10 1 8 1 era 4 1 5 (1118 | 
© f might per- 


ſketched out in the pr 
authors conſulted 


rer 1 ber conclude! it Non critical, account of the a 
during the” progreſs” of the whole A — ſuch AN 


— might incur the cenſure of oſtentation, I am perſuaded, 
ible © of entertainment; a8 Well as informatien. 


A 


that it would be ſuſcep ent as we 
Ae 11461 ; , |. 907 1119; TEES 3} 481 


_ Eins 12 31 


At preſent 1 ſhall content myſelf with-a fv le-obſervation,”, e 


Wetlitt Bas 1 havgitdo Saas; © 2242 4 
als din dl Biograp! ers, who, under the reigns of Di ocle ian and Comte, 
composed, or rather compiled, che lives of the. emperors, from 
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Hadrian to the ſons of Carus, are uſually mentioned —. 2 the 


1 % 0 mt : its 
"©... pains of "lis Spartianus, Julius Capicolinus, ig Lim 
de ve 0 Vuleatius Gallieanus, Trebellius Pollio, 8 — 


| 8 there is ſo much perplexity in the titles of the M8; and ſo many 
© = * diſputes have a ariſen among the critics (ſee —— — Latin. 


$351 8B" S141) laing 


„ concerning their number, their names, and their re- 


i n: 
+9515 201 4 + 4 #4 a 


Son Pede property, that for the moſt, part I have quoted them with- 
out diftinQion, under the n and well known title of the 
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„bande die gon ens nils: adT Th 
apinyit to yidsdorg 210m -$15W ,2lvsD sd diiw ths 
eimobs2 4. 1 2þ 221i Na QUT BS] Ol Ne T-H'E 
IVE mos eC033019210) 225 
[1] Iost süd, ( p. 5360 With 
5001 
collected al. that! Roman.yaniny has left upon the 
ſubject. The marble okAneyza, on,which-Avguſtus 


recorded his own exploits, aſſerts that he - 5.9 op 


the Patthiatis to reftore che ebene of Craffüs. 


2vf! IH QU A "£06 «VISTI 12 


2] Strabo, (l. xvi. p. 780.) Pliny, the do 
NR 8 £22519 45.) und Dion Caſſius 

(1. un p. 723, and l. liv. p. 7 1. have left us very 
curious, fea: e jeſe wars. The Ro- 
mans mad e themſelves rs. of Mariaba, or Me- 
rab, a 8 18 zlix, well known to the 


Orientals 
p. 55). bey Wert MBE Within three days 


Jourtzey of. the-Spice cayntcys, es of 230 


invaſion. 51043 40 1699998 mol 25 nsvVIg vi 


op» 


145 * 37 the flat er 'sﬆ 'Yarus' and —_ Hind h 


legi ons. See : the firck! "book of the Annals of Tacitus, 
5 in Avgutt, c. 23, "and Velleius Paterculus, 


L ii. c. 117, &. Auguſtus did not receive the 


| melancholy news with all the temper and firmneſs 
chat might have been expetied from, his character. 


[4] Tacit. Annal.“ . Dion Caffus, I. Idi. 


p. 833, and the ſpeech. of Auguſtus: himſelf, in 
Jvlian's,,Czfars. It receives great light from the 
learned notes of his French tranſlator, M, Joan: 
W 


Kei G Gertiaiicus, Suttobius Pailinus, LaWiAdet- 
co a, were checked and retalled;* in the courſe bf 
their viftories. Corbulo was put to death. I- 


lirary merit, as it Is itmirably e expreſſed by Taeitus, 


was, in the thicteſt ſenfe of the we imperatoria 


11. £74 331517 10 tary [39 S U 108 RIF 

WT 5107 1 5D 2 22913387 13081 9 AR. * DL 1485 
9. Cefar kinſelf conceals bat ignable m Ai; . 

but it is mentioned by Suetorig z. $17 r e 5 


Wo. J, 


the annotatinng 106 Regmar,] whe: has 


e Abulfeda and the Nubian geography 


1. „ . o; „ bisdoin O sb eovomeMW bas .o 55 


rv H. 2 TER. 21 012914 10 KU 81 


©} „ 801 no 7 1:5 1 Dif 


£8, ob 2$HomsM- 9882 -.6 4 nige Or '] 


th 15 lor nk ener a. 


9 8.420 
was an mah 8 12 crediderim 
naturam margaritis < quam nobis avaritiani'* 


bl Claudius, Neo and Domitian. "A hot 6 f is 


cont, ef Of ied nl Ren 190 21 


expreſſed by Pom ponius Mela, H. i. c. 6. (He Wiote 
under Claudius) that by the 1 of the Roman 
arms, the iſlanTanT i pages od 114 {oor Be Better 


known: IN 18 gh ee en 
— in the midſt of Lon den. 


[s] see de ubsliable abridgmeut, givew by 
Tacitus, in che life of Agricola, and -copionſly; 


though perhaps not mop illuſtrated; by ou? 
own amtiquayant, Ca ** d Horſley 


101 ar 19100510 [re] 


lo! The Irin enitem For of their national 
konour, are extremely provoked on this: oocaſton, 


both with Tacitus and with Agricola, | 


Co] Ser Horſley's Britannia Roman, I. i i. e. 10 · 


[+1] The poet Buchanan celebrates, with "elec 
anviol 1er 


F PREY 


gance and ſpirit, ( ſerhhig gv v.] the u 


independence of his. native country. But, if 


ſingle teſtimony of Richard of Cirencelter was Pr 


ficient to create a Roman province of Veſpaſiana to 
the north of the wall, that dannn. 


reduced within very nurrow limits. 184 do i wh 


q ey LY: S7% i 
it; N97 5 SVSH Off 1 en15Dhom L | 


Tia; See: Appian (in Prozm.) and, che a h 
imagery of Ofſian's Poems, which, in every a 


aoks, were compoſed by a native Caledonian. 
0 131 See, Pliny's J \Fanegyria, » which ſeems fornded 


on fads. a0) 


bad binn. . Wit ibnnd 200 
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and ſucce fefa l wa a ufted 


#lars,. with Spanheim' 7 obſervations, . 
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[19] Dion Caſſius, I. Ixvili. p. 1123. 1191 Jo- 
lian in Cæſaribus. Rutropius, viii. 2. an A ny 
Victor, and Victor in Epitome; 1-1 Bot 

1181 See a Me Publ eV 
vince of Dacia, in the Academie des Inſcrigtichs, 
tom. xxvizi. p. A444 88s. 
19] Trajan's bes time te vi@repteſented in a . 
Juſt and Hi manner in. the Caſars of Jubiat.. . | 


1 Ot A A TYING 2 i amg 


ni S Eutrapiug; apd Seagos Rafanbaſmendeatonr: 
ed to perpetuate the illuſion, See a very ſenßible 


diflertation of M. Freret in the Academie des In- 
* tom. xxi, . 


WEI r FW Ca 2 nn. 


natal — ẽůumũ Ä ꝙꝶP m. · an 


[21] Dion eee lavili ; and the Abbes . 
T AE & „n 


tors. | 47 & ft 


251 Ovid Eaſt hjiggen Ba » See Livy, and Di- 
ener of Halte in ahh „un t .reigh K Tar 
4 105 * b zvds batigtot s Ab 2: San! 


Ft 2 4] 187. b biokly delighted; hs th. 


proof of the weakneſs of Ferminus, and; the vanit7 


* the Augurs. See De Civitate Dei, iv. 29. 


l. 1673 1156s 03, Base 105 0H | | 


Lg, See ihe Augyttan Hiſtory, p 5. Jetbme's 
Chronicle, and all the, Epitomizers.... It is, ſome- 
what ſurpriſing, that this memorable event ſhould 


be omitted by Dion, or rather by ae,, 


a Au 30 £ C3 F< 


nolas); Dion, . ig b i Hit, Ago. 


Ex, Fe 82 Af all 17. bi orians \ were oft, medals, in- 


i ano TIO, 117 4 
ſeriprigns.. © be, iber, e e would be luck. 
cient do record the travels © Hadrian, 3 1 


1138 ng 


136] See the Avguſtan Hitory a the Epitomes. 


f Id © ne 


© |. [27] We myſt, however,. remember, that, in the 


time of Hadrian, a rebellion of fene Jews, raged with 
religious fury, though ouly in a igle province. 


e 8e LM, ae 
1 15 480 of 
Pins: it. Again the wandering OOrs, who W. 
driven finto the fol tudes of Atlas, ad, K gat 
the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded Ye 
Roman . provinces Both theſe wars (with feyera 


other hoſtilities) are mentioned in the agen 


Ty; Pe * h. 31 1 Phu git is 1 
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Nn ON. 7 FIRST CHAPTER: 
| ML Herodotus, | x iv. c, 94. Jolinn, i in "66 


[23] A of Alexandria, in the prefics. to 


| by Hrſtory of the Roman Wars. 


". 


on Hon Ih, 43143 143 81. 4 122 

eh. Dion, kk ie Hiſt, Auguſt. in Mar: 
The ,, Parthian victories gave birth to © 
= of. contemptible hiſtorians, ; whoſe, memory 
has been reſcued from oblivion, and enpoſed to ri 
dicyle, in a very lively piece of criticiſm of Wanne 


665 The poorett rank of fofdlers poftefted abe 


forty po nds e e þ e e 
a very, \ high h qual ifcation, At a git me When money 


Was ſo ſcarce, thai an oun e of filver W as equivalent 
AULLONT 212 4 


ee boon 89 | weight, o 10 of. 1 8 e 3, 
exc FE 1 , 8 fi * pee Mete 1 
mipately admitted by Thy Mary d 5 


Jugurth. c. 91. 


81 8 PARRY: 


and ſtrangers: but it was during the licence of | 


eivil-war; alt after the victory Ae gave them the- 


freedom of the city, for their. 2 1 


25 ig 316606 123 
134] 8 e Vegrtiga dee Wl My it 40 53% U F. * 


J Te ethrv- anteb al Adele M 
emperor, was annoally fenewed by the troops, om 
the firſt of January. bal off is 


[34] Tacinwtath the: Roman Eagles Bellorqm 
Deos. I hey were placed in a chspebbin tlie camp. 
and with the; other Nöte“ AF l iche, Feligions 
worlbip of the tr0ops, . 21050191] es 12cnsm ? 2318 | 
[35] See Gronovins de Pecunia vetere, 1; li. 
p 120, &c. The emptrôr Domitian raiſed the 
annual ſtipend-of the/lepidgaries, to twelve pieces of 
gold. ich in kis time, was equivalent ti about 
ten of *6ur"guineas) ). This pay, ſoinewhar higher 
than our own, had been, and: was afterwards gf 
due increaſed, aceerding to the iprogreſs of 
wealch and military” government. After twenty 
er ſervice, the vote ran teceided three thouſaudæ 
nazi (about one hundred pounds e or a. 
e allowitice of land! The phy Ladd 

ages ör the guard were, 4i8$eneral;2 bout! 
195 6x of tue legen. 51 10 Hood M* mm 


A een zur GO Mol- so „ang 


[36] Exercitas gh Exercitandes Varro de Lingy3: 


katies, I. iv. Cicero in Tuſculan..l, i» 37, There is 


room · ſor a very inteteſling work, which might examine 
the eommettion/ between the languages and gnanners' 


of uU. 31+ 10 en⁰j,ẽ,j‚ui e 4 bly 03 bvijqqe 


q 
(37 Vegetius, 


* 


NOTES. ON THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


t37Þ Vegrzm), 4 1. ii. and the reſt of kis firſt 
book. | 


[38] The Pyrrhic Dance; is extremely well illuſ- 

_ trated by M. le Beau, in the Academie des Inſcrip- 
Tions, tom. xxxv. p. 252, &c, That learned aca 
besen in a ſeries of memoirs, has collected all 
the paſſages of the Ae 22 d relate to > the Ro- | 
aal tes e Br To Son 10 5 


159 Joſeph. de ben. fuBkibo,1 TIES L 
are indebted to this. Jew for ſome; very curious de- 
tails of Roman diſcipfine. 


mod ve Ada 


lf 1 Pin. Pane x Ny 13 3. Join. of 8 


Augatlan hi £1979 > F ii 100 5 0 


0051 88 Ses an dsa Aren ans WEN 
7 man diſcipline, in cke ſlxth book of his hiſtory, 


- [42] Vegetius de Re Militari) 1. ii. c 4, Kr. 
n part of his very rcd abridgment, 


was taken from the regulations of Trajan and Ha. 
durian ; and the legions [ag N deferibes it cannot 
ei other age of the Rom Nn . 


{& 1181 Tore 9 
4 31 Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 15 * the 
purer age of Cæſar and Cicero, the word miles 


was almoſt conſined to che ipfantry. Under the | 


1 \ lover emp) , and in the times of chivalry, it was 
propriated alto Du te the men at 
nme, who beds dn hotſpback. . 20110 


A4 In the me of Polybius 90 2 of oy 


| Balicarvaſſos, (I. v. c. 45.) the ſteel point of the 
pilum ſeems to have been much longer. In the 


nine inches. I have choſen a a W 


: "Tal For the ogy a arms. 18601 Lipfas is | 
- "Militia Romani, J. fü. e. 27% Das 181 118. 


[46] See the beautiful compariſon of view 
Georgic. ii. v. 279. 


1 Fe 
— 


[47] M. Guichardt, Memoires Militaires; tom i. 
c. 4. and Nouveaux Memoires, tom. i. p. 293— 
314, has treated the ſubject like a ſcholar and an 
officer. | | 


© [48] See Arrian's Tavics. With the true par- 

tiality of a Greek, Arrian rather choſe to deſcribe 

the phalanx of which he had read, than the legions 
which he had commanded, 


- [49}Polyb. |, xvii, 


0 


iy [501 Veget. de--Re Militari, I. ii. c. 6. HR 
politive teſtimony, which migkt be ſupported by 
circumſtantial evidence, ought ſurely to ſilence 
thoſe critics who refuſe the Imperial legion its 
proper body of cavalry. 


"I 1 l A 0 5 7 ; + * M4 


ary [51] See Livy almoſt croughoue, parcaath 
Kli. LH 5975 


& 3 
44. & „ 4 


. 1521 lig. Elif * een 


215 of that very c Tious paſfage \ was firſt diſcovered 
and illuſtrated by ha de Beaufort, Republique 


Romaine, I. ii. e. 


* A fisbutt bed ! 
_ 8 ce of, Horace and 1 
is 5b to have bein a dete& in che Roman 


diſeipline; Which Hadrian endeavoured to remedy, 
1 by plcortataing.t the legal 9115 of a \ tribune, | 


1841 ser Arrian rage. Se 


[55] Sach, is particular, was the ſtate of the 


| Batavians. l Tacit. e c. 29. 


2 * 


3 Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquiſhed 


| Quadi and Marcomanni'to'ſupply bim with a large - 


body of troops, which he immediately ſent into 
Britain. er n Iexi, 
SING $1, 8 F- 1 


1 adit; 4 15207 Thoſe who fix a 


| regular! ee loo * 220; i9/Foot, and twice as 
many horſe, con fbund the autiliaries of the em- 


peros, with te * 4.08 of the Es. FI 


A » 1 1 it + 


[58]. "ITO ii. has. in his order of 


2 time of Vegetius, it, was reduced to a ſoot, e or even march and battle 78 5 the' mol. 


13340390 1 


[59], The ſobjekt of he ai machines is 


5 in with great Knowledge add i ingenuity by the 


Chevalier Folard (Polyhe;, tom. ii p. 233290. 
He prefers them in W reſpects to our modern 


cannon and mortars. & way obſerve, that the 
uſe of them in the field gradually became more 
prevalent, in proportion as perſonal. valour and 


military kill declined with the Roman empire. 


When men were no longer found, their place was 
ſupplied by machines. See Vegetius, ii 25, Ar- 


rian. 


160] Vegetios finiſhes his ſecond books and the 


deſcription of the legion, with the following em- 


phatic words, ** Univerſa que. in duoque belli 


„genere 
By 2 


N Mi # 


- Sn — I . = — 2 — 2 
— * : . * 1 : =; 

—— PIECE) PITTED A BI unmet — — * K 

— Ps = — 3 * * 2 . 


— 2 > HP 4 — WET — 4% 


iv NOTES ON THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


LORIN I STT HOLES - & pig tw en. 


— — — — — 


4 Lai. — ſecum legio debet 
« ubique portare, ut in quovis loco fixerit „ 


< armatam fatlat eivitatem.“ 4 5 
=} 


[61] For the Roman Caſtremetyzjan, ſee Poly- 


bias, I. vi. with Lipſius de Militia Romani, Jo- 


Feph. de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5, Vegetius, 1.2125. 


Hi. 9. and Memoires de Guichard, tom. i. e. 1. 


162] Cicero in Tuteulan, ., 37. — Joſeph. de Bell. 


Jud. I. iii. 5. Prontinus, iv. 1. 


63] Vegetius, i. 9. See Memoires de 1 Aces. 
demie des Inſcriptions, tom. vp. 187. 


"1643 See "thoſe evolytihs r ett my 


Plained, by M. *Guickard, J, ' Nouveau a1 e 
tom, 1, p. 141234. > ob gow wee 
65 Tacitus (Annal. iv. 5) has given us a . 
of. the legions under Tiberius ; ; and Dion Caſſius 
6. Ar. p. 794) under Alexander Severus. I have 
endeavoured to fx on. the proper, medium. between 


thaſe two periods. See likewiſe. W de . 


 pitudine Romans, I. i. ce g 
66) Tbe e eee by he pro- 


tence of religious awe, q their ignorance and terror. 


See Tacit. Germania, u . 10n eqανẽ,j i: THO 


RAG. Bs 5 in 8 
[67] Plutarch, in bean” — 85 Nad yel "if we 
may' credit Orofius; theſe ara: no 


more than ten feet above che unser. wit. 
X ft 131 I üs 88 


168] See U Magnitud. Rom. 21 c. Go 


FOE e eee na- 


| boca 218108153 Bang Hout 1904 df 


Chim She ' Sieeke deLonie NIV. bogs! 1 


bel. me ene un 


17 1194 3 
1 


uſe 


gw = np to a Bg 
dom. See- Danville, Geographie du: Moyen Age, 


ts; ANNE to A county, 15 


215K 10 


Pr 181. 
[7 1] One e ad kftech“ cities appear i in 


* a * 
* * *% 
* 
Y 
a> 


OT ET — ne n ns 


20 the ſea coal he is 


Lek. 


. ſeveral ON who have written in Latin, 
| thoſe daun 1 ee haweyver 


the? Nogitia of. Gaul. But Platarch and. Appian 


a a. 93 Au gy Ie A 


— a of GH to TOY or for 
, hundred, 


Fre) Danville, Notice de A Gaule. 
73] lend; OPT, of M * f 


f 741 The Italian Veneti, W often FED 
ed with the Gauls, were more probably of Illyrian 


origin, 866 NB. Frertt, Memoires de 1 Academia. 


des Inſcriptions, tom. xviii. 


576]. Ses Maſfei Verona illaſtrsta, l. i. 


4761 The ful eee ff Is the- 
ancients See Florus, nav Phe ſecond muſt 
like every e e am od heft 


188: 2115 8410 
[77] Plioy (Hf, Natur, 1. 0 follows the dvi. 
1 (08 nn 


ks! Toarnefart,, Voyages en Grice et Alle 
Mineure, lewre viii. q .vil bas EF . 414 4) 


[og] The name. : 


fon of Italy, by Auguſtus, 


extended by the, 
Ruine Sta. 2 51 95 So 

Iso) A Vetetian traveller; aig nite 8 
has lately given us ſome account of thoſe. very ab · 
ſcure countries. . the geography and anti- 
quities of the w eſtern Aue can l expected 
only from. the , K 1 18 2 *. t its 


81] The: Sue vile 3 fs 3 of Arie, 
and Was We oi wa ghd ee as the - 
prineipgl Am of ghe- Danube... 


1821! See the Periplus of Avian,” He 1 
the coaſts of the Luxine, when he » was ' governor of - 
Cappadocia,” F bones! 

F113 1 


asd The rggreſs of, religion is well Known. 


Them aſe of letters ag, introduced among the ſa- 


vages af ., Europe. about. fifteen hundred years: 
beſore Chriſt; And the |Evropeans. carried them to 
America, abont, about, teen captpries after the Chriſtian 
#78 But in a period of three thouſand . 
the Fhœnician alphabet received conſidera 


terations, as it paſſed arijagh- the hands of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
bar ma 
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F847 Dion Caſſius, irvine p · 11380 $40 As 


1 


3 4 48 EA 444 


[$5] Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern 955. 
graphers, fix the Iſthmus of Suez as the boundary of 
Ada and Africa. Dionyſius, Mela, Pliny, Sallust, 
Hirtdus, and Solinus, have preferted for that" pur- 
poſe the weſtern brauch of the Nile, or even the 
3 or ae which left —_ 


1 be un ws "ies das 5 
bade decliviiy of mount t Atas "(eb Shaw's. t tra · 
vels, p. 5.) ae very unlike 2 A mountain 
which rears its head inte the foüd ſeems to 


port the Heaven. The Bay 67 Pwr, on 
bee Ke rn 


„ 20 5 111 


Land . 25% the 


| faifar# of Us foo; Und us it vac Badu Ltda 


by the Phœnicians, might engage the nötice a the. 
Greek poets, See Buffon Hiſtoire Naturelle, 
tom. i. . Hiſtoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 


183] M. de Voltaire tom. xiv. p. 297, an 
ſapportes by either fact or probability, has gene 


rouſly beſtowed tl the Canary Iflands on the Roman 


empire⸗ 


ogni 2 nb 38032" 1 £2. 46%. — 


_ (8 Bergier, . Hiſt; des Gravis" Chomins; % at. 
*** 2, 3, a ee ne ! 


89] She Templeman's Garvey of the Globe: 
mann earning and bis 


8 * _ 5 4 
— z >» \ AR 
4 N & * * 8 Fa 
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o 
1 


21831 11903 101 9110 383 101 

" HEY were.cre&ed, about e bh 

I tween Lahor A el. The conqueſts 

_ of Alexander in Hindoſtan, were confined to the 

Punjab, a country wWatered by . nen en 
of the Indus. Nuns f le 

fa] See . 4o-Guignes Shan: 45 . 

19005 xviþ) and ii. 8 ar 58951 14 319 


WEI There is not any "writer who deſcribes in ſo 
Hvely a manner as rms the true. genius' of. 
Polytheiſm. The: beſt commentary may be found 


in Mr. Hume e Natural Hiſtory of Religion; and 


the baſt contrall in Beſſust's- Univerſal Hiſtory. 


dome ohſcure traces of zan intolerant: ſpirit appear 


in che conduſt af the Egyptiaus, (ſee Juvenal, Sat, xv.) 
and the Chriſtians as well as Jews, who lived un- 
der the Roman empire, formed a very important 
exception : : ſo important indeed, that: the diſcuſſion 
Lg require a-dittinQ cha r al this 8 


* [4]. The rights, power,. nd, pretenſions. of the. 


fovereign of Olympus, are very clearly geſeribed 
in the xvth book of the lad. 2, in the Greek, ori. 


2 


| Plates. Laert. x. 10. By 


ginal, I mean; for Mr. Pope, without n ad 
bas improved che theology of Homer. Barn Ste 


iat: 


N dee for- inſtance, Quſarade Bell, Gall. vi. 4% 
Within /'a century or- two the Gault themſelves. 


applied to their gods the names of Mercury,, Mars, 
* Ke. 


| maps.” VIS £1996 fonbllt ff 280130199; 97 bs 
„A 22D Stin5ba&1f. S107 ii ain M ie sien 
+22 4 RX nen dong 
— — — — — 

759 


[6] The adinirable, work of diene de dear 
Deorum, is the beſt (lues we have to guide us: 
through the dark and profound abyſs. He repre- 


ſents with caudour, and mon with cabtlety, the- 


142 e bgb 6: 110 1 


aginions of the philoſophers, | 


1 5190 1 Sn. 0 
[FJ 1 do not e to acer, that, Ir this 3 195 
ligibus age, the natural ter ors of ſapertiition, 


ds, GUnegd; stile, xc. d lo their 
efficacy. * 310901 21 11488 p 


| 8 PE 6 11 
[8] Socrates, 3 Cicero, * Plutarch, 
always inculcated a decent reverence for the ider 
of their own country, and of Tn, The devo- 
tion of Epicurus was. | 


iS Hat 2 91+ 89 1 2 


[9] Polybius, 1 4 Lak 54. Jevenal. * 8 
xiii. laments, that in his tine e ee 


loſt den of ts el. 


t vino gu. 203 n 26 01112 


Tie] hes the fate of "Syracuſe, tee 2 
bracia, Corinth, &c, the” conduct of Verres, in 
Cicero (Adio i I. Orat, 4.) and the uſual pralliar 


of governors, | in the vilith Sucire of Jovenal, * 
11.24; Lil 54 1 


Li 11 Seton. in Clad, un. End. Net x. 1. 


ail lod 1 f 


5 Pelloutier Viſtoire des Cekes, N Vi. 


Po 22 287 2. 


2 * 8 . i 
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* 


es! Seneca Confolat, ad Helvian. p. 74 Edit. 


655 Dionyſius Halicarn. 


Antiquitat. Roman. 
| 1. 1 ii. | 


Tac) To tha ma of 1 701, the temple of 


Ifis and Serapis was demoliſhed by the order of the 
ſenate, (Dion Caſſius, 1 xl. p. 252) and even by the 


hands of the conſul (Valerius Maximus, i 3.) After the 


death of Cæſar, it was reſtored at the public expence 
(Dion, 1. xvii. p. ol.) When Auguſtus was in Egy pt» 
he revered the majeſly of Serapis (Dion, ] 
p. 647.) but in the Pomærium of Rome, and a mile 
round it, he. prohibited the worſhip of the Egyptian 
gods (Dion, I. liii. p. 679. I. liv. p. 735.). They 
remained, however, very faſhionable under his 


. 


reign, (Ovid. de Art. Amand. 1. i.) and that of his 


to ſome. acts of ſeverity: (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 8. 
* Antiquit, I. xviii. c. 3.) 


Ius) Tertullian in Apologetic. c. 6. p. 74. Fdit, 
Havercamp, I am inclined to attribute their eſta- 
nen 8 the devotion ofeks F avian family. 


1 1 See Livy, L xi, and xxix. 


_. [18] Macrob. aegis 1. in. c. 9. 
us a form of evocation. 


io] Minutius Fælix in Ofario, p. 54. Arno: 
bus, l. vi. p. 115. 


Tec! Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. 18. Orbis 8 


of the learned Spanheim, is a complete hiſtory of the 
progreſſive admiſſion of Latium, Italy, and the pro- 
| Vinces, to the freedom of Rome. | 


[21] Herodotus, v. 97. It ſhould Pow, how- 
Ser.: wes he aye? a lar ge and OO! a ncank 


[22] Athenæus Deipnoſophilt, |. 1 Fg K 5 f 975 
Edit. Caſaubon. Meurſius de fortuna Attica, e. 4. 


© $24] See a very accurate collegion of the num 
ud of each Luſtrum in M. de TOE > Republi 
que Romaine. 1,4v..c. 4. = Yo 


„ a4). Appian Be. Bell. civil. 1, i. Vellejus Pa- 


det. ii. c. 35s 16, 17. 
„1 


261 3 had adviſed Gio declare by « one 


gig al his ſubjects, citizens. But we may juſify | 


He Hives 


* 


under the emperors. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND CHAPTER. 


ſoſpect that the hiſtorian Dion was the author of a 


council, ſo much adapted to the practice of ws © own 


age, and ſo little to that of Auguſtus.” a 


[26] The FRY were obliged to have one third 
of their own landed property in Italy. See Plin. 


1. vi. ep. 19. The qualification was reduced by 


Marcus to one fourth. Since the reign of Trajan, 
Italy had ſunk nearer to the level of the provinces; 


127] The firſt part of the Verona illuſtrata of the 
marquis Maffei, gives the cleareſt and moſt com- 
prehenſive view of . ſtate of Italy ener the 
Crſars, | {SKY 


F png 
deſcended to reſtore the names of thoſe aſſemblies, 


| When they could no longer be dangerous. 
ſueteſſor, till the juſtice of Tiberius was provoked 52 | 0 


[29] They are frequently mentioned by Ceſar. 
The Abbé Dubos attempts, with very little ſucceſs, 
to prove that the afſemblies of Gaul were continued 
Hiſtoire de PEtablifſement de 
Monarchie Francoiſe, l. i. c. 4. 


[3- J Seneca in Conſolat. ad Helviam, « A 6. 


[31] Memnon apud Photium, c. 23. Va- 
ler. Maxim, ix. 2. Plutarch and Dion Caſſius ſwell 
the maſſacre to 150,000 citizens; but I ſhould eſteem 
the imaller number to be more than ſufficient, 


[32] Twenty-five colonies were ſettled in Spain | 
(ſee Plin. Hiſt. Natur. iii. 3, 4. w 35): and nine 
in Britain, of which London, Celcheſter, Lincoln, 
Cheſter, Glouceſter, and Bath, ſlill remain con- 
ſiderable cities (ſee Richard of Cirenceſter, p-. 36. 
eo Whitaker 8 nber of mn 1 . 


[33] Aul. Sell. Noctes Atticz, xvi. 13. The 
emperor Hadrian expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and [tatica, which already 
enjoyed the rights of Muricipia, ſhould ſolicit the 
title of colonice, Their example, hoxever, became 
faſhionable, and the empire was filled with hono- 


rary colonies; Foe taken. de Uſa Werk kae 


Diſſertat. iii. b 
[34] Spanheim, Orbis Roman. ce. 8 p. 62. 


135 } Ariſtid. in Romæ Bocomio, | tom. i. Po 
218. "Fair Jebb. 7 Wo: 
| 136 Tacit. Annal. Ki, „ 23. 24. Hild. iv. 74. 


I IT See 


137 See Plin. Hiſt, Natur. iii. oo | Auguſtin, de 
Civitate Dei, xix. 7. Lipſius de pronunciatione 
Linguz Latinz, c. 3. | : 


[38] Apuleins and Auguſtin will anſwer for 
Africa; Strabo for Spain and Gaul; Tacitus, in 
the life of Agricola, for Britain; and Velleius Pa- 
terculus, for Pannonia. To them we _ ace the 
language e of the Inſeriptions. | Hal 


"LY 


[39] The Celtic was preſerved i in hs . 


of Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica. We may ob- 
ſerve that Apuleius reproaches' an African youth, 
who lived among the vileſt of the populace, with 


the uſe of the Punic ; whilſt he had almoſt forgot 


Greek, and neither could nor would ſpeak. Latin 


(Apolog. p. 596.). The greater part of St. Auſtin's 


congregations: were eren 40 the! Punic,” 


[401 Spain alone produced Columella, the Sene- 
eas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. . 


[41] There i is not, I believe, from Dionyſus to 
Libanius, a ſingle Greek critic who mentions Virgil 
or Horace. They ſeem — that the Romnns 
had any good writers. 


[42] The curious reader may ſee in Dupia (Bi- 
bliotheque Eccleſiaſtique, tom. xix, p. I. c. 8.) how 
much the. uſe of the Syriac and | Egyptian languages 
| was fill preſerved, 


10 lid FIT! 928 


143] See Juvenal, Sak. i- and xv.. Ammian. 
eln xxii. en ibu | 


[44] Dion Caſfus, I. lxxvii. p. 1275. The firſt 


| inſtance happened under the reign of Septimius 


Severus. 


145] See Valerius Maximus, I. ii. c. 2. n. 2. 
The emperor Claudius disfranchiſed an eminent 
Grecian for not underſtanding Latin. He was 


probably in ſome public ler. Suetonius i in Claud. | 


c. 16. 


[46] In the camp of e 5K ox ſold Th 


drachma, and a ſtave for four drachmer, or about 
three mhillings. Piatarch. in en Tc 


[471 Diodorus Siculus i in x Eclog, Hit. . xxxiv. 
and xxxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 20. 


[48] See a remarkable mute of vgs L in 


Cheers in Verrem, v. 3. L.A. 10 ! L694 302 4 


neus (Deipnoſophiſt, I. vi. p. 272). 
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_ [49] See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a 


great number of. inſcriptions addreſſed by ſlaves to 


their wives, children, fellow-ſervants, maſters, &c. 


They are all moſt probably of the Imperial age. 


[so] Ses the Auguſtan Hiſtory, and a Diſterta- 
tion of M. de Burigny, in the xxxvth yolume of the 
NEAT of Inſcriptions; upon-the Roman flaves, 


(sa] See another. difſertation of M. de en 
i the xxxviith os: on the Roman freedmen. 


[52] Spanheim,. Orbis Roman, 1 T 1 4 
p. 1449. KC. 181 01 5 185 8981 e 


531 Seuecn tenet p * 1. cs 24. The 


original is much. ſtronger, Quantum periculum 


immineret fi ſervi noſtri numerare nos wo pee 
| s 403 55 


fad See Pliny (Hiſt, Nip 1 111 * and Athe- 


The latter 
boldly aſſerts, that he knew very many (Taproana) 


Romans who poſſeſſed; not for uſe, but 6 
ten and even twenty: OR ee | 


«Veal In Paris there. are not more chan 43 eo ds 
meſtics of every ſort, not a twelfth part of the in- 


habitants. e Recherches r la Population, 


P- 186, 


Teh A learned. flave. fold. for. x many banded: 
pounds ſterling; Atticus always bred and taught 


them himſelf, Cornel. Nepos in Vit. c. 12. 
[57] Many of the Roman phyſicians were ſlaves, 
See Dr. Middleton's Diſſertation and Defence. | 


[58] Their ranks and offices are very e 
enumerated by Pignorius de Servis. 


| [59] Tacit. Annal. xiv. 43. They all were 
executed for not preventing their walter” 's murder. | 


[60] Apuleius i in e p. 546. Edit. Dels \ 


phin. 
5 [63] Plin. Hiſt, 1 ie I. xxxiii. 47. 


[62] Compute twenty millions in Franee; 


twenty-two in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in 


Italy with its Iſlands, eight in Great Britain and 
Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve 
in the European Ruſſia, fix in Poland, fix in Greecs 


and Turkey, four in Sweden, three. in Deomarks | 
unc 
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and Norway, four in the Low Countries. The whole 
would amount to one hundred and five, or one 
Hundred and ſeven millions. See Voltaire, de 
c re nn hee ntets 


[63] Joſeph." de Bell. Jodaico, 1 1. ii. c. 16. The 
oration of Agrippa, or rather of the hiſtorian, is a 
fine picture of the Roman _ 


[64] Sveton, f in Auguſt. e. 28. 1 1 buile in 


| Rome the temple and forum of Mars the Avenger; 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the capitol; that 
of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries ; the por- 
tico and baſilica of Caius and Lucius, the porticoes 
of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of Marcellus. 
The example of the ſovereign was imitated by 
his miniſters and generals; and his friend Agrippa 


left behind him the immortal monument of the 
3 dnnn Ds 4 
[65] 8 See n Verona n 1. iv. p. « - 


mentions the ien ad A on at 8 
expence of the cities. At Nicomedia, a new forum, 


an aqueduct, and a canal, left unfiniſhed by a King; 


at Nice, a Gymnaſium, and a theatre which had 
already coſt near ninety thouſand pounds; baths 
at Pruſa and Claudiopolis; and an aqueduct of 
ſixteen miles in length for the uſe of Sinope. 


Is 7] Hadrian afterwards. made a very equitable 
regulation, which divided all treaſure trove be- 
tween the right of ana and "ye of diſcovery. 


Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 9. Hi 
[68] Philoſtrat. in NY I. its p. 548. 


[69] Aulus Gellius, in Noct. Attic, i. 2. ix. 2. 


xviii. 10. xix. 12. Philoſtrat. p. 564. 


(70) See Philoſtrat. 1. ii. p. 548, 566. 8 
1. i. and vii. 10. 


ſeriptions. 


[71] It is 1 1 of ho * 7 


Diczarchus, de Statu Græciæ, p. 8, inter 8 
graphes Minores, edit. Hudſon. 


| [142] Donatus de Roma Vetere, Lili. c. 4, $+ 6. 


Nardini Roma Antica, I. iii. 11, 12, 13. and a 


MS. Deſcription of ancient Rome; by Bernardus 


Oricellarius, or Rucellas, of which I obtained a 
| „ 5 | | 


The life of Herodes, in the xxxth 
volume of the enn of the PTR. of In- | 
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copy from the library of the Canon Ricardi at 
Florence. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes 


and of Protogenes, are mentioned by Pliny, us in 


the temple of Peace ; and the Laocoon was found 
in n the baths of Titus. 


0531 Montfancon PAntiquitte Rupliquee, tom. 
iv. p. 2. I. i. c. 9. Fabretti has compoſed a very 


learned treatiſe on the aquedukte of Rome. | 


12 J Ran Hiſt. Var. I. ix. c. 16. 
in the time of Alexander Severus. See Fabricius, 


He lived 


Biblioth. Græca, . iv. e. 21. 


16750 Joſeph. de Bell Jud. 11 1 8 


however, is mentioned, and Would be received 
nen 0 | 


C57] Plin. Hiſt, Natur- 8. 3, 4. iv. 39. The 


liſt ſeems authentic and accurate: the diviſion of 


the provinces and the different condition of By 


— are nnn, 2 


[78] Strabon. Geograph. |. xvii. p. 1189, 
[79] Joſeph. de Bell, Jud. >: 16. Philograt. i in | 


Vit. Sophiſt. I. ii. p. 548. Edit. Olear. 


[80] Taeit. Annaf. ir, 6g. L have taken ſome 
pains in conſulting and comparing modern travel- 
lers, with regard to the fate of thoſe eleven cities of 


; Aſia; ſeven or eight are totally deſtroyed, Hypæpe, 


Tralles, Laodicea, Hium, Halicarnaſſus, Miletus, 
Epheſus, and we may add Sardes. Of the remain- 


ing three, Pergamus is a ſtraggling village of two 


or three thouſand inhabitants. ,Magneſia, under 


the name of Guzelhiffar;,' a town of ſome conſe- 


quence; and Smyrna, a great city, peopled by an 
hundred thouſand fouls. But even at Smyrna, 
while the Franks have maintained nn the 


| Turks have ruined the arts. 


[84] See a very exaR. and. elk deſcription 


h of the ruins of Laodicea, in Chandle er 5 Travels 
| e Aſia AA p. 225, Kc. 


[82] Strabo, L xii, . 866. He had ſtudied' at 
Tralles. is 2 | 


(83) Rag 1 of M. de | Boze, ew, 
de VAcademie, tom. xviii. Ariſtides pronounced 


an oration which is ſtill extant to -recammend con- 
cotd to the rival cities. 


[sg] The inhabitants of Egypt, excluſive of 
Alexandria, amounted to ſeven millions and a half 


(Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16). Under the military 
government of the Mamalukes, Syria was ſuppoſed' 
ton contain ſixty thouſand +villages, » (Hiſtoire dv! 


Timut Bec. 1* v. c. a0, 91 02 191296 Jdoyt bad vie 


18 11 The following Tianerary may ſerye to oon- 
vey ſome idea of the direction of the; road, and of 
the diſtance between the principal towps. ..I; From, 
the wall of Antoninus to Vork 222 Roman miles. IJ. 
London 227. III. r or Sandwich 67 IV. The 

n#Vigati6n'ts Befllogne” 15. V. Rhehms 54. * VI. 


Lyons 330. VII. Nihat 5e VIII. Rome 426. 


IX. Brunduſium 360. X. The navigition to 
Dyrrachium 40. XI. Byzantium 711. XII Ancyra 
283. XIII. Tarſus 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. 
Tyre 252. ; XVI. Jeruſalem 168, In all 4080 
Roman, or. 3740 Engliſh, miles. See the Itineraries 


püb ned by Welleling, Kis 4 


Italy. n la be 5 De 


1861 Montfaucon, bandgvite Rs tom. 
5s p. 2. I. Hine Go) has deſeribed 8 TW of 
Narvi; Alcantayas Niſmes, K. . 


687] 9 Hiltoire des rsd! Chemins 5 


VBepire Bana, l. fü. e -l. N- WiN 


1880 Procopius in Hit. Atcand, c. . 30. Bergier 


Hiſt, des grands Chemins, 1. iv. Codex Theodoſian, 
I. viii. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 0686. with ce 8 
learued commentary. 1 Wn Len Mak nee 


1391 In the time of Theodoſius, Caſarins a Ma- 
giffrate of high rank went poſt from Antioch to 
Conſtantinople. He began his journey at night, 


was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the 
| enſuing, evening, and arrived at  Cobſtantinople the 


he Whole diſtance was 
725 1 Roman, o or 605 Eng The 5 2.7 bye 


185 1444-447 


[90] Pliny, though a FORE, W a 2 A5 | 


made an apology for granting poſt-horſes to his wife 
on-the moſt urgent buſineſs, Epiſt. x. 12, 122. 


[91] Bergier Hiſt. des HRS. cenie, 1, iv, 


C. 49. 7 ; 3 8 . * a. 
* 2 1 on . wr : G 
Vo L 0 1 ; " 
| TPP + ; 


bngtationg; Gate ane 
Stukeley for Britain, and M. Dare for ara and 
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[92] Plin. Hiſt. Natur: xix, 1 IH 
[93] It is not improbable that the Ghas ad 


Thœnicians introduced ſome new arts and pro- 


ductions into the neighbourhood. of Marſeilles and 


Gades. 


20 cn 5.6 Smog 5 1559 


-{94] 6a Homep/Odpldois. x. 558 
ers Apis act 
1351 Flio. Hig, Fatwt, l. SP Inboard 13; 


* 096} stich. ubghaph 1156737 225." The f oY 
cold of Gallie Wie 


as Nr wou 


2198192 70 og 5m Sd 


the ancients. 


— 


- -_. 4 f 
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«[99}:14h cbo)bapiinciagroſbeks rot: Steg, the 
orator Eumenius; (Pahegyrie Veter. viii 6. edit. 
the territory of 
Autun, which were decayedä through age, and the 
firſt plantation of Which was totally unknown. The 


Delphin.) ſpeaks: of the vines in 


Pagus Arebrignus is ſuppoſed, by M. Danville to be 


the diſtri of Beaune, celebrated, even at preſent; 
for one of the firſt growths of Burgundy. 


0 + 2 —— W . Wir x 79-"ogne DS: 2} 25 - ie 


* _—_ — 


[99] Plin. Hit. Natur. I. xix. 


8 


[200] See the agreeable” Eſfays on Agriculture 
by Mr. Harte, in which he has collected all chat ho 


ancients and moderns have ſaid. of lucerne. 


#107] Tacitz Germamiag cg lin. Hit Natur. 


xxxviii. 11. The latter obſerved, with ſome humour, : 


that even faſhion had not yet found out the uſe of am- 


> 


1981 pus. Hiſt. Natur. I. 1 . ini . 


ber. Nero ſent a Roman knight, to purchaſe great i 


quantities on the ſpot, where it was produced; : booed 


10118 10 110 1 177 © t; 110 
coaſt of modern Profia. n 


110 10 0591 t 901 07 (295248 


[102] Called Taprobana by the Romans, and 


| Screndib by the Arabs. It was diſcovered under. 


the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the 
principal mart of the eaſt. 


[103]. Plin. Hiſt, | Natur, J. vi.  Strabo, 1 xvii. 1 


4 6. 


[io] Hist. Auguſt, p. 224. A ſilk garment was 


conſidered as an ornament . & WOMAN Suk Mac 


UNC: | C 


[104] The two great pearl series! were he ſame | 
as at preſent, Ormuz andca pe.Comerin. As wellas we 
can compare aocient with modern geography, Rome 


was ſupplied with diamonds from the n mine of Ju- 


me.melpur, 
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above 


* in Bengal, which is deferibed it the 12 9 


ages de Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 


F106] Tait. Annal. Hi, 52. In a ſpeech of 
berius. y 
Fro7] Plin. Hiſt. Natur, xH. 18. In another 


place he computes half that ſer ; on pn 


for India exclufive of Arabia. 


-f108] The proportion witch * was 1 to 15 nd 
124 roſe to 14 5, the legal regulation of Conſtantine. 


See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, c. v. 
fee Pliny, 


E 109] Among many other paſſages, 
(Hiſt, Natur. iii. 5.0 Ariflides, (de Urbe Roma) 


| and Tertullian, (de Anima, e. _. 


ite] Herodes Atticus gave the ſophi Polemo 
eight thouſand pounds for three declamations, 
See Philoftrats I. i. p. 558. The Antonines found- 
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ed a ſchool at Athens, in which profefibrs of gram- 


mar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great ſects of 


philoſophy, were maintained at the public expence 
for the inſlruction of youth. The ſalary of a philo- 
fopher, was ten thouſand drachmz, between three 
and four hundred pounds a year. Similar eſtabliſh- 
ments were formed in the other great cities of the 


empire, See Lucian in Eunuch, tom. ii. p. 353. 
edit. Reitz, 
guſt. p. 21. Dion Caſſius, I. kl. p. rr 


Philoſtrat. I. ii. p 566. Hiſt, Au- 


411] Leia 40 Sublim. e. 43. P. 229. edit 
Toll. Here too we may ſay of Longinus, his own 


example ſtrengthens all his laws.” Tuſtead of pro- 


poſing his ſentiments with a manly boldneſs, he in- 
ſinuates them with the moſt guarded caution, puts. 
them into the mouth of a friend; and as far as we 


can collect from a 1 text, makes a ſhew of 


refuting them himſeli. 


NOTES 


4 A1 B. ars vi. 13. 
I] Jalius Cæſar introduced ſokdiens, firangers 


and half-barbarians, into the ſenate (Sueton, in 


Cazfar, e. 77. $0.). i mn became ſtill more 


n afetr or doack, * 


0) Dion Caſſius, l A wi, p. 6s. Soetonius in 


2 * e. 55. 


141 Dion (1, ki. y p. 698) gives 1 us 8 and 


| hombaſi ſpeech-on this great occaſion, | have bor- 


rowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general lan- 


guage of Auguſtus. 


E 5] Imperator (from which we have derived. em · 


peror) ſignifled under the republic no more than 
genital, and was emphatically beſtowed by the 
| ſoldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimed 


their victorious leader worthy of that title. When 
the Roman emperors aſſymed it in that ſenſe, they 


placed it after their name, and marked how often they 
| bad taken it. 1 


16] _ l. ki, p. Lids: 255 


8 


of policy and religion, the triumph was reſerved 
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071 Liv Epitom. l. x LY Vater, Maxima, 1 vi. 3. 


[8] Se in the viiith book of Livy, the conduct 
of Minlias Torquatus and Papirius Curſor. They 
violated the laws of nature and humanity, but they 


aſſerted thoſe of military diſcipline ; and the people, 


who abhorred the action, was e to reſpect the 
princi ple. 


[9] By the laviſh " ancontegioes anger of 
the people, Pompey had obtained a military com- 
mand ſcarcely inferior to that of Auguſtus. Among 
the extraordinary acts of power executed by the for · 
mer, we may remark the foundation of twenty nine 
cities, and the diſtribution of three or four millions 
ſterliag to his troops. The ratification of his acts 
met with ſome -oppeſition and delays in the ſenate. 
See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Caſſius, and the firſt 
book of the epiſtles j to Atticus. | 


N lie Under the commonwealth, a triumph could 
only be claimed by the general, who was aut horifed 
to take the Auſpices in the name of the people. 

By an exact conſequence drawn from this principle 


to 
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to the emperor, and his moſt ſucceſsful lieutenants 
were ſatisfied with ſome marks of diſtinction, which, 
under the name of triumphal honours, were invented 
in their favour, 


1 (de Legibus, iii. 3.) gives the con 
ſular office the name of Regia poteftas : and Poly- 


bius (I. vi. c. 3.) obſerves three powers in the 


Roman conſtitution, The monarchical was repre- 
ſented and exerciſed by the Conſuls, | 


[12] As the tribunitian power (diſtin dt from the 
annual office) was firſt invented for the dictator 
Cæſar (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may eaſily con- 
ceive, that it was given as a reward for having ſo 
nobly aſſerted, by arms, the ſacred rights of the 
tribunes and 21 See wy" own commentaries, 
de Bell. Civil. I. i | 


[3] Auguſtus exerciſed nine annual conſulſhips 
without interruption. He then moſt artfully re- 
fuſed that magiſtracy as well as the dictatorſhip, 


abſented himſelf from Rome, and waited till the fa- 


tal effects of tumalt and faction forced the ſenate to 


| Inveſt him with a perpetual conſulſhip. Auguſtus, 


as well as his ſucceſſors, affected, ROWE; to con- 
ceal fo invidious a title. 


[14] See a fragment of a Decros of the Senate, 


conferring on the emperor Veſpaſian, all the powers 


granted to his predeceſſors, Auguſtus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius. This curious and important monu- 
ment is publiſhed in Gruter's Ars end No. 


cexlii. 


[15] Two a were created on the Calends 
of January; but in the courſe of the year. others 


were ſubſtituted in their places, till the annual num- 
ber ſeems to have amounted to no leſs than twelve. 
The prætors were uſually fixteen or eighteen (Lip- 
fius in Excurſ. D. ad Tacit. Annal. I. i.). I have 
not mentioned the Adiles or Quæſtors. 
of the police or revenue eaſily adapt themſelves 
to any ſorm of government. In the time of Nero 
the tribunes legally poſſeſſed the right of znterce/ion, 
though it might be dangerous to exerciſe it (Tacit. 
Annal. xvi. 26.). In the time of Trajan, it 
was doubtful whether the tribuneſhip was an office 


or a name (Plin, Epiſt. 133-)- 


_ [16] The tyrants themſelves were ambitious of 
the conſulſhip. The virtuous princes were mo- 


Officers 


derats in the purſuit, and exact in the diſcharge of 
it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and fwore be- 
fore the conſul's tribunal, that he would obſerve 


the laws (Plin. Panegyric, c. 64.). 


[17] Quoties Magiſtratuum Comitus intereſſet, 
tribus cum candidatis ſuis circuibat: ſupplicabat- 
que more ſolemni, Ferebat et ipſe ſuffragium in 
tribubus, ut unus e — Suetonius in Auguſt. 
C. 56. 


[is] Tum primum Comitia e campo ad patres 
tranſlata ſunt. Tacit. Annal. i. 15. The word 
primum ſeems to allude to ſome faint and unſucceſs- 


ful efforts, which were made towards reſtoring them 
to the people. 


[19] Dion Caſſias (L liii. p. n has 
given a very looſe and partial ſæerch of the imperial 
ſyſtem. To illuſtrate and often to correct him, I 
have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and 
conſulted the following moderns: the Abbe de 
la Bleterie, in the Memoires de I'Academie des In- 
ſcriptions, tom. xix. xxi, xxiv. xxv. xxvii. Beau- 
fort Republique Romaine, tom. i. p. 255—27;. 
Two Diſſertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege 
Regia; printed at Leyden, in the year 1731. 
Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479—544 of bis 


Opuſcula. Maffei Verona * i. p. 
245. &c. 


[20] A weak prince will always be governed * | 


his domeſtics. The power of ſlaves aggravated 


the ſhame of the Romans; and the ſenate paid court 
to a Pallas or a Narciſſus. There is a chance that a 
modern favourite may be a gentleman. 


[21] See a treatiſe of Vandale de Conſecratione 


Principum. It would be eaſier for me wo copy. 


than it has been to verify, the quotations of that 
learned Dutchman. 


[22] See a diſſertation of the Abbe Mongault i in 
the rſt volume of the Academy of Inſcriptions. 


[23] Jurandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus 
aras, ſays Horace to the emperor himſelf, and Ho- 
race was well acquainted with the court of Au- 


guſtus. 


245 See Cicero i in eee i. 6 | Jl in 
d 2 umbras, | 
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umbras, is the indignant-expreſſion of Lucan, but 
hack is a patriotic, rather then a devoar anten. 


[25 Dion Caſſius, I. 1. p. 710, with. the eu- 
rious annotations of Reymar. 


[26] As Odavianus advanced to the banquet of 


the Cæſars, his colour changed like that of the 
camelion ; pale at firſt, then red, afterwards black, 


He at laſt aſſumed the mild liverfy of Venus and 


the Graces (Cxfares, p. 309. This image employed 
by Julian, in his 1 e iction, is Rong and ele- 
gant: but when he conſiders this <hin ge of cha- 
racer as real, and aſcribes it to the power of phi- 
loſophy ; he does too much .hongur erbse. 
and fe 


8271 Two centuries after the eſtabliſhment r 
monarchy, the emperor Marcus Antoninus recom- 
mends the character of pus oor gon pagan en of 
rer virtue. nd, 18 


(281 It is MOD dev dad We chat we have 
loſt the act of Tacitus, which treated of that tranſ- 
action. We are forced to content ourſelves with 
the popular Tumours of Joſephus, ery the ne 
Bints of Dion and Suetonius. 


99 n aq 2 my & 1 Is 115 hos bs 


n 147 601 198 1 


[29] Auguſtus reſtored the ancient Aude of 
diſcipline. After the civil Wars, he dropped the 
endearing name of Feſlow- Soldiers, and called them 

only Soldiers (Sueton, in Auguſt. c. 26.), See the 
uſe Tiberius made of the ſenate in the mutiny of 
the Pannonian legions, ( Tacit, Annal. i.). 


1300 Theſe words 88 * been the con- 
ſtitutional language. See Tacit. Annal. xiii. 4. 


1311 The firſt was Camillus Scribonianus, who 
took up arms in Dalmatia againſt Claudius, and 


was deſerted by his own troops in five days. The 


ſecond, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled 
againſt Domitian; and the third, Avidius Caſſius, 
in the reign of M. Antoninus. The two laſt 
reigned but a few months, and were cut off by their 
own adherents, We may obſerve, that both Ca- 
millus and Caſſius coloured their ambition with 
the deſign of reſtoring the republic; a taſk, ſaid 
Caſſius, uh reſerved. for- his name 2 80 fe 


. 


8 10³ů 1 Velleius CORY 4. u. « c. 121. 8 
„ TTY 


ſible to the charms of the fair ſex. N 


CH APT E R. 


133 ane in Tit. c. 6. Pin. in Profft., Hit. 
Natur. | 


[34] This idea is frequently and aut in- 
culcated by Tacitus, See Hiſt. 1.5. 16.11. 76. 


[ 35]. The + emperor Veſpaſian, with his uſual wh 
' ſenſe, laughed at the Genealogiſts, who ded 540 his 
family from Flavius, the founder of Reate (his na- 
tive country), and one of the companions of Her- 


cules. Suston. in n i. 12. 


90 1 
[35] D Dig, 1 1. Ixyiti, Pe. 1121. bo Fs. Seed is | 
e 7 ; 1. 5 85 
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[38] Dio (i. Ii. 3 Am the. NL 
to have been a fidion, on the authority of his fa- 
ther, who being governor of the province where 
Trajan died, had very good opportunities of ſifting 
this myſterious. tranſaction, Vet Dodwell Prælect. 
Camden. xvii.) bas maintained,. that Hadrian was: 
called to the certain hope of the empire, dining the 
life-time of Trajan. 


218 3Tt TIL? 9000 wy 1 


1 39] Dio, (l. kx p- 3 „Aurel. vigor. | 


[49] The deification” of Antinous, his medals; 
ſtatues, temples, city, oracles, and conſſellation, 
are well known, and ſtill diſhonour the memory of 
Hadrian. Vet we: may remark, that of the firſt 
fiſteen emperors, Claudius was the only one whoſe 
taſte in love was entirely correct. For the honours 
of Antinous, ſee Spanheim, Commentaires ſar les 
— de. Julien, p. 80. | 


[41] Hiſt bares dh. * Ani, Vidor in 
reien. 


59 RE Ai 2 A ? 7 


1 


Tal Without: the wag” of medals and inſcrip- 
tions, we ſhould be ignorant of this fact, ſo ho- 
nourable to che ann of Pius, 


FEASOEE 


Ls During: the. Wente yenrs of Pigs 
reign, Marcus ws only two nights abſent from the 
palace, and even thoſe were at different times. Hit. 
t ona ty, 

5 Lge 7 
[44]. He was fond. of. 1 ab and not Jnfer- 
arcus Anto- 
ninus, 


NOTES 


vinus, i. 16. 


Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 20. 21. Julian 
in Cæſar. | 


[45] The enemies of Marcus charged. him with 


hypocriſy, and with a want of that fimplicity 


which diſtinguiſhed Pius and even Verus (Hiſt. 
Aug. 6. 34.) This ſuſpicion, unjuſt as it was, may 
ſerve to ,account for the ſuperior applauſe beſtowed 
upon perſonal qualifications, , in preference. to the 
ſocial virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been 
called a hypocrite ; ; but the wildeſt ſcepticiſm never 


inſinuated that Cæſar might poſſibly be a coward, 


or Tully a fool. Wit and valour are qualification s 


more eaſily aſcertained, than Ne or the love 


of jaiſtice. +i4g7t 


em 3-1 Nane 
* 


[46] Tacitus has charaterifed, in 2 FA She 


Principle of the portico: DoQores ſapientiæ ſecutus 
eſt, qui ſola bona quæ honeſta, mala tantum quæ 
turpia; potentiam nobilitatem cæteraque extra ani- 
mum neque bonis neque malis adnumerant. Tacit. 


- Hill, iv. 5. r —— r . + * 
[)] Before he went on the ſecond expedicion 


againſt the Germans, he read leQures of philoſophy. 
He had 


to the Roman people, during three days. 
already done the ſame in the cities of Greece and 
Aſia. Hit. Auguſt. in Caſſio, c. * 

[48] Dio, l 
Avi d. Caſſio. 


[49] Hiſt. Avgoſt i in Mare, Antonin, c. 18. 


. bei. 1 THI 


% 53 * 1 © 2 5 4 4 : 1 


[59] Vitellius conſumed i in mere eating, at leaſt 


fix millions of our money, in about ſeven months. 


It is not eaſy to expreſs: bis yices with dignity, or 
even decency. Tacitus fairly cells him a hog; but 


it is by ſubſtituting to a coarſe. word. a very 1 | 


image. At Vitellivs, umbraculis hortorum ab- 
« ditus, ut ignava animalia, quibus ſi eĩibum ſug- 
“ geras Jacent torpentque, preterita, inſtantia, fu- 
** tura, pari oblivione dimiſerat. Atque Mum 
< nemore Aricino deſidem et marcentem. * 
Tacit Hiſt. iii. 36. 1.95. Sueton. 1 in n 53. 
Dio Caſſius, I. Ixv. p. 1062. 


[51] The execution of Helvidius Priſus, and 
of the virtuous ner * the . of 


. 200.5 0 DAL nie , 3:65] 


[2] Voyage de Chardin en Perle, vol. it, 
b. 293• 


ON THE THIRD .CHAPTER. 


en . Auguſt in 


xiii 


153] The practice of raifing ſlaves to the great 
offs of ſtate is ſtill more common among the 
„Turks than among the Perſians, The miſerable 


countries of Georgia and Circaſſia ſupply rulers to 
the n part of the eaſt. 


:1 1 54]. Chardin ſays, chat European 8 have 
difuſed among the Perſians ſome ideas of the ree- 


dom, and mildneſs of our government. They 


have done them a very ill office. . 


1551 They alleged the, example of Scipio ap 
Cato. (Tacit. Annal. iii. 66.) Marcellus Eprius 


and Criſpusvibius had acquired two millions and 


a half under Nero. Their wealth which aggravated 


their crimes, proteded them under Veſpaſian, See 
Tacit. Hiſt, ir. 43. Dialog. de Orator. c. 8. 
For one accuſation, Regulus, the juſt / object of 
Pliny's ſatire, received from the ſenate the conſular 
ornaments, and a preſent of ſixty thouſand pounds. 


[56]. The crime of maje/y Was, formerly. . tre- 
Pau offence againſt the Roman people. As tri- 


bunes of the people, Auguſtus and Tiberius ap- 
plied it to their own perſons; and extended | it to an 
infinite latitude. , 4 


[57] After the virtuous and. unfortunate, widow 
of Germanicus had been put to death, Tiberius 


received the thanks of the ſenate for his clemency, 


She had not been publickly ſtrangled; nor was the 
body drawn with a hook to the Gemoniz, where 


thoſe of common male factors were expoſed. See 


Tacit. Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53 


[581 Scriphus | was a ſmall rocky iſland in th 


Egean Sea, the inhabitants of which were deſpiſed 
for their ignorance and obſcurity. The place of 


Ovid's exile is well known, by his juſt, but un- 
manly lamentations. It ſhould ſeem, that he only 
received an order to leave Rome in ſo many days, 
and to tranſport himſelf to Tomi. Guards and a 
alen were unneceſſary. 


' [59] Under Tiberius, a Roman dai: at- 
tempted to fly to the Parthians. He was ſtopt in 
the Streights of Sicily; but ſo little danger did 
there appear in the example, that the moſt jealous 
of tyrants diſdained to puniſh it. T acit. Annal. 
vi. 14. 


60 Clues ad Familiares iv, W. 4255 
Sit f NOTES 


190 BE. the complaints of Avidius Caſſius. Hiſt, 


Auguſt. p. 45. Theſe are, it is true, the 
eviapleinevf faction; but * e r 
rather than m 


A 21 Fauttinam ſatis corftat FEY cayetam, « con- 
22 übi et nauticas et gladiatorias elegiſſe. 


His. Auguft, p- 30. Lampridi ius explains the ſort 
of merit which Fauftina choſe, and the tcondrtions 


which the exaQed. Hi if Karel. p. 162. 


l Hit. Augntt, p · 34. 


(5 Meditat. 1. 1. The — bas 1 at the 
eredulity of Marcus; but Madam Dacier aſſures 


us (and we may. credit a lady), that the huſband will 


1 e i * * condeſcends to Ke 


1051 Dio. Caſliue; 1. pans _ - $195. Hi. "WA 


p 33. Commentaire de Spanheim ſur les Cæſars 
de Julien, p. 289. The deification of Fauſtina is 


the only defect which Julian's criticifm' is able to 
"Uifcover in the all- accompliſned charndter of 
Marcus. 


I] ebe ee the "ef Porphyrogenetus 
(born fince his father's atceſßon to the throne). By 


a arm Hain of N 308 jag medals date 


$5.44 


mos to ; 
| E tom. ii. P- 752. ks 
an nne ER peak 


* bots to Tertullian MR c. 28.) he 
died at dumium. But the ſttaation of Vindabona 
or Vienna, where both che victors place his death, 
2 er aaa e 


OL Herodian,l i. p. 12. . 
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of 
- 


[12] This univerſal joy is well deſcribed (from 
the medals as well as hiftorians) by Mr. Wotton, 
Hill, of Rome, p. 192, 173. | | 

[iz] Manilins the confidential Key of Ai. 
dins Caſſius was diſcovered after he had laid con- 
cealed ſeveral years, The emperor nobly relieved 
the public anxiety by refuſing to ſee him, and 


burning his papers without opening them, Dio | 
Caſſius, I. Ixxil, p. 1209. | 


3 ſts 


[14] See Maſfei degli Ampbichear, 5 v. 8 


(ig Dio, 1 kei. p. 11205. Hon, . i. 
P- 16. * A 46. | 1. 


[16] In a note upon the aka Eloy, . 7 
ſaubon bas collected a number of particulars con- 
cerning wr ee In Tf a BY his 
leamed epaper ved | 


1171 Dio, 1. Iaxiisp+.1 1210. . 1. i. p. 22. 
Hift. Auguſt. p. 48. Dion gives a much leſs odious 
character of Ferennis, than the other kiſtorians, 


His moderation i is almoſt a pledge of his veracity. 


[18] During the tand Ni war, the Romans 
imported from Aſia the worſhip of the mother of 


the gods. Her feſtival, the Megalgſa, began on the 


fourth of April, and laſted fix days. The ſtreets 
were crouded with mad proceſſions, the theatres 
with ſpectatorsz and the public tables with un- 


bidden gueſts. Order and police were ſuſpended, 


Aud pleafure was the only ſerious buſineſs of che 
te if. See Ovid de Faſtis, I. iv. 189, &c, 


nr 


bg) Herodian, 1 F. 25. 28. 


bg) Cicero pro Flacco, « 1. 25. 


21] One of theſe dear-bought promotions occa- 
" Goned a current bon mot, that Vils Solon Was 
baniſbed i into the ſenate,” CO 


[22] Dio 0. Ixxii. p. 12, a i that no 
| Freedman had poſſeſſed riches equal to thoſe of 
The — of 7 amounted, -how- 

- 12 ___ ever, 


Cleander. 
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ever, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou» 
ſand pounds; Ter millies. | 


[23] Dio, I. lil, p. 12, 13. Herodjan, I. i. 
p. 29. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 52. Theſe baths were 
fitgated near the Porta Capena. See Nardini Roma 
Antica, p. 79. 


[24] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 48. 


[25] Herodian, I. i. p. 28. Dio, 1. Ixxii. p. 
1215. The latter ſays, that two thouſand perſons 
died every "Re at Rome, * a conſiderable 
R of time. 


« 1261 Tuneque primum tres b prætorĩo 


foere: inter quos libertings, _ From ſome remains 


of modeſty, Cleander declined the title, whilſt he 
aſſumed the powers, of Prætorian Præſect. As the 
other freedmen were ſtyled, from their ſeveral de- 
partments, a rationibus ab epiſtolis; Cleander 
called himſelf a pugionr, as entruſted with the de- 
fence of his maſter's perſon. Salmaſius and Caſau- 
bon ſeem to have talk ed very idly upon this paſſage, 


* [27] Of vu, hunt e 

1 i. p. 31. It is doubtful whether he means the 

rætorian infantry, or the cohortes urbanz, a body 

of ſix thoufand men, bat whoſe rank and diſcipline 

Were not equal to their numbers. Neither Tille- 
ment nor Votton ehufe to decide this queſtion. 


iS 4 x TE3 HF; 


[28] Dio Caſſius, 1. hai 8 * Herodian, 
J. i. p. 3% Hik. Auguſt, p- 48. 9 


129] Sororibus ſuis conſtupratis. Ipſas concu- 
„nds ſuas ſub oceulis ſuis ſtuprari jubebat. 
jrruentium in ſe juvenum carebat infamia, omni 
parte corporis atque ore in ſex um I din 92 
weten. Hiſt, "Aug. P. __- 


"Tk The African lions, when preſſed by hun- 


ger, infeſted the open villages and cultivated 


country f and they infeſted them with impunity. 
The royal beaſt was reſerved for the pleaſures of the 
emperor and the capital; and the unfortunate 
peaſant, who killed one of them, though in his own 
defence, incurred a very heavy penalty. This 
extraordinary game-law was mitigated by Honorius, 
and finally repealed by Juſtinian. Theodoſ. tom. 
v. P. 92, et Comment. Gothofred. 


£34) ey de Numiſmat. inert. x ii. tom, 


B. P+ 493 
3 


Herodian, : 


Nec 


and the weakneſs of his eyes. 


[32] Dio, I. Ixxii. p. 1216. 
p. 49. 


[33] The oftrich's neck is three ſeet long, and 


Hiſt, Auguſt. 


compoſed of ſeventeen venebri; See Buffon Hiſt. 


Naturelle. 


[34] Commodus kitted # camelopardalis or 


Giraffe, (Dio, I. bexii; p. 121 1.) the talleſt; the moſt 
_ $entle, and the moſt uſeleſs of the large quadru- 


peds. This ſingular animal, a native only of the 
interior parts of Africa, has not been ſeen in Eu- 
rope fince the revival of letters, and though M. 
de Buffon (Hitt, Naturelle, tom. xili.) has endea- 


voured to deſeribe, he has not ventured | to delincate, 


the Giraffe, 2k 
[35 Herodium, . PN Ie. | Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 50. 
[36] The virtuous, and even the wiſe princes, 


forbade the ſenators” and knights to embrace this 
ſcandalous profeſſion; under pain of infamy; or 


what was more dreaded by thoſe profligate wretehes, 
of exile. The tyrants allured them to Uiſhonour 


dy threats and rewards. Nero once produded, in 


the Arena, forty ſenators and ſixty knights. Lip- 
ſius Saturnalia, I. ii, c. 2 He has happily cor- 
rected a paſſage of Suetonius, in Nerone, c. 12. 


EI 31s + 


[37] Lipfins, A e. 73 8. Juvenal in the eighth 
ſatire gives W RN EY of ow com- 
bat. 


+ % $ if 


[38] Hiſt: Auguſt. p. 50. Dio, 1. Ixxii. p. 1220. 
He received, for ab zie, e about 8000 1. 


ſterling. 


[39] Victor as! us that Commodus Ares ole 
his antagoniſts a leaden weapon, dreading moſt pro- 


; bably the conſequences of their deſpair, 


[40] They were obliged to repeat 'fix hundred 
and twenty-ſix times, Frl. the Shenthre, bee 


[42] Dio, I. 1xxii, p. 1221. He ep or his 


oven baſeneſs and danger. 


[42] He mixed however ſome prudence with his: 


courage, and paſſed the greateſt part of his time in a. 


country retirement; alleging his advanced age, 
] never ſaw him 
in the ſenate, ſays Dio, except during the ſhort 
reign of Pertinax.“ All his infirmities had ſud- 

denly 
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denly-left him, and they returned as'ſuddenly upon 
the. murder of that excellent prince. Dio, 1, Ixx111; 
p. 2 5 


1450 The . were fs alma W 
or daily; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
fatal to his moſt favoured chamberlains. ; 
Auguſt. p. 46. 51. 


1440 Dio, 1. lxxii. p. 1222. Herodian, l. i. P- 43- 
Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 52 


1451 Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, i in 
Piedmont, and ſon of a timber merchant. The 
order of his employments (it is marked by Capi- 
tolinus) well deferves to be ſet down as expreſſive 
of the form of government and manners of the 
.age. 1, He was, a centurion. 2, Præfect of a 
"cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in Bri- 
| tain, 3. He obtained an Ala, or ſquadron of horſe, 
in Mæſia. 
on the Æmilian way. 5. He commanded the fleet 
upon the Rhine. 6. He was procurator of Dacia, 
with a ſalary of about 1600 l. a year. 7. He 
commanded the Veterans of a legion. 8. He ob- 
_ tained the rank of ſenator. 9. Of prætor. 10. 
With the command of the firſt legion in Rhætia and 
Noricum. 11. He was conſul about the year 175. 
12. He attended Marcus into the eaſt. 14. He 
- commanded an army on the Danube. 14. He was 
" conſular legate of Mæſia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. 
Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 
of the public proviſions at Rome. 19. He was 
proconſul of Africa. 20. Præfect of the city. He- 


rodian (I. i. p. 48.) does juſtice to his diſintereſted 


ſpirit ; but Capitolinus, who collected every popu- 
: lar-rumor, charges him with a great fortune ac- 
- quired by ien and corruption. 


[46] Julian, i in Fi Cala, taxes him with being 


ee to che death of Commod us. 


1 Capitolinus gives us the 1 of cheſe 
tamultuary votes which were moved by one ſenator, 


and repeated, or rather chanted by the whole body. | 


5 OE: Pe 770 N 


* * * um *. 
* | 


| death more majorum, 


, the emperor. 
5 


4. He was commiſſary of proviſions 


18. He had the care 


p-. 60. 
4 in C ſarib. La ial Vil, 15. 


1 48] The ſenate cindemnied Nero to be put to 
SuetOs.C 40. o be 


* * , 
o 


* [49Þ Dio (I. Ixxiii.-p. 1223) ſpeaks of theſe 
endertatumtents, as a ſenator who had ſupped with 
Capitolinus (Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 58.) 
like a ſlave, who had received his intelligence from 
one of the ſcullions. i 

fn] 

[50] Decies. The bam economy of Pius, left 
his ſucceſſbrs a treafure of vc /eptivs millies, above 
two and twenty he gee n 2900s I. 1 10 


; p. 1231. Ps | | * 


(51) Beſides the deſign of ene theſe BY 


leſs ornaments inte money. Dio (l. Ixxiii. p. 1229.) 


aſſigns two ſecret motives of Pertinax. He wiſhed 
to expoſe the vices of Commodus, and to diſco- 
ver by the pn thoſe who: Wo anne 
him. - | 1 


[s 2] Though Capitolint as bas picked vr u p many idle 


tales of the private life of Pertinax, he joins with 8 
Dio and Herodian in admirin g his public conduct. A 


[53] Leges, rem n inexorabilem elle, P: 
Liv. i 3. | +2 | 


[sal If we Rage” Copitolines (which is is ende 
difficult) Falco behaved with the moſt petulant in- 


decency to Pertinax, on the day of his acceſſion. 


The wiſe emperor only admoniſhed him of his 


youth and inexperience. Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 4h 


[55] The modern biſhopric of Liege. This 
ſoldier probably belonged to the Batavian horſe- 


guards, who were moſtly raiſed in the dutchy of 
_ Gueldres and the neighbourhood, and were dittin- 
guiſhed by their valour, and by the boldneſs with 
T. which they ſwam their horſes acroſs the broadeit 


and moſt rapid rivers, Tacit. Hiſt. iv, 12. Dio, 


+ lv. p. 797» r de ne Romana. 
LES © 


[5] Dio, J. Izajii. p. 1232. . . ii. 
Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 58, Victory Wen. 


* * 


NOTES 


[1] PP HEY were originally nine or ten thou- 
fand men for Tacitus and Dion are not 
- agreed upon the ſubje&), divided into as many co- 
horts. Vitellius increaſed them to ſixteen thou- 
ſand, and as far as we can learn from inſcriptions, 
they never afterwards ſunk much below that nam- 
ber. See Lipſius de magnitudine Romana, i. 4. 


[2] Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 49. 


Iz] Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 3. 
Dion Caſſius, 1, Ivii. p. 867. 

[4] In the civil war between Vitellius and Veſ- 
. paſianz the Prætorian camp was attacked and de- 
fended with all the machines uſed in the ſiege of the 
beſt fortified cities, Tacit. Hiſt, iii. 84. 


[5] Cloſe to the walls of the city, on the broad 


ſummit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. See 
| Nardini Roma Antica, P- 74. Donatus de Roma 


Antiqua, Pp. 46. 


[6] Claudius, raiſed by the ſoldiers 1 to the em- 
pire, was the firſt who gave a donative, He gave 
quina dena, 120 l. (Sueton. in Claud. c. 10.): 
when Marcus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, 


took quiet poſſeſſion of the throne he gave picena, 


160 1. to each of the guards. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 25. 
(Dion, 1*xiii. p. 1231.) We may form ſome idea 
of che amount of theſe ſums, by Hadrian's complaint, 


that the promotion of a. Cæſar had coſt him: ter me 


two millions and a half ſterling. 
71 Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The firſt book of 


Livy, and the ſecond of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, f 


ſhew the authority of the poogie,: even iu the elekdidn 
of the king. 


[8] They were originally recruited in Latium, 
Etruria, and the old colonies (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. * 


The emperor Otho compliments their vanity, with, 


the flattering titles of Italiæ Alumni, Romana vere 
juventus. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 3 


[9]:In the ſiege of Rome by FR . See 


Livy, V. A Plutarch. in Camill. p. 143. 
Vo Lo EL 


- [10] Dion, 1. Ixxiii, P- 1234. Herodian, 1. Us - 
p-. 63. Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 60. Though the three 


hiſtorians agree that it was in fact an auction, He- 
rodian alone affirms, 1 it was N as ſuch 


by the ſoldiers. 


[11] Spartianus ſoftens the moſt odious parts of 
the character and elevation of Julian. 


[12] Dion Caſſius, at that time prætor, had been 


a perſonal enemy to Julian, J. lxxiii. p. 1235. 


[13] Hit. Auguſt, Pe 61. We learn from thence. 
one curious circumſtance, that the new emperor, 
whatever had been his birth, was | immediately 
aggregated. to the e Oh: — W 


lies. 


[14] Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1 23. Hiſt. . A 
p- 61. I have endeayoured to blend into one con- 
ſiſtent tory the ſeeming contradictions of the 


two writers. 
[1 51 Dion, I. Ixxiii, p-. 1235. 


[16] The Poſthumian and the Cejonian ; 3 the 
former of whom was raiſed to the conſulſtiip, in the 
fifth year after its inſtitution, 


[17] Spartianus, in his ondigeſted colleAions, 
mixes up all the virtues, and all the vices that enter 
into the human compoſition, and beſtows them on 


the ſame object. Such, indeed, are many of mo 1 


characters in the Auguſtan hiſtory. 
is] Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 80. 84. ; 2 


[ 19 Pertinax, who governed. Britain SPA youu | 


before, had been left for dead, in a mutiny of the 
ſoldiers. Hiſt. Auguſts p. 54s. Yet they loved and; 
regretted » him; —— cam virtutem cui 
iraſcebantur. 45 21 5 


[20] Sueton. in 9 7 c. io. 
[21] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 76. 
: _ * ia Ke FE: [22] Herod, 
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(2201 Wed 1. ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John 
Malala, of Antioch, ſnews the zealous attachment 


of his countrymen to theſe feſtivals, which at once 


gratified their ſuperſtition, and their love of pleaſure. 


[23] A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned 
in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, as an ally, and, indeed, 
as a perſonal friend of Niger. If Spartianus 1s not, 
as I ftrongly ſuſpect, miſtaken, he has brought to 


light a dynaſty of tributary princes Oy unknown 


to hiſtory. 


- [24] Dion, I. Ixxiti. p. 170 Herod. I. ii p. 67. 
A verſe in every one's mouth at that time, ſeems to 
expreſs the general opinion of the three rivals; 


Optimus eſt NMiger, bonus Afer, 2 Albus. 
Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 75. FS 


| [25] Herodian, 1 M. p. 71. 


[26] See an account of that memorable war in 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 110, &c. who ſerved in me 
army of Tiberius. 


[271 Such is the reſſection of Herodian, I. ii. 


p. 74. Wilt the modern Auftrians allow. the in- 
Auence ? 


[28] In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, 


| Commodus accuſes Severus, as one of the ambitious 


generals who cenſured his conduct, and wiſhed: to 
- occupy his place, Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 80. 


[29] Pannonia was too poor to ſupply ſuch a ſum. 


It was probably promiſed in the camp, and paid at 
In fixing the ſum, I have 


Rome, after the victory. 
adopted the conjecture of Caſaubon. See Hiſt. 
Augaſt. p. 66. Comment. p. 115. 


[35] Herodian, I. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared 


emperor on the banks of the Danube, either at 


Carnuntum, according to Spartianus (Hiſt. Auguſt. 


p. 65.), or elſe at Sabaria, according to Victor. 
Mr. Hume, in ſuppoſing that the birth and dignity 
of Severus were too much inferior to the imperial 


crown, and that he marched into Italy as general 
only, has not conſidered this tranſaction with his 


uſual accuracy (Eſſay on the original contract). 


[31] Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. iii. We muſt 
reckon the march from the neareſt verge of Pan- 


nonia, and extend the fight of the . as far as 
1 a miles, 
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[32] This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but 
an alluſion to a real fact recorded by Dion, 1, lxxi. 
p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 


[33] Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1233. 
p- 81. 


Herodian, I, ii. 
There is no ſurer proof of the military 


kill of the Romans, than their firſt ſurmounting the 


idle terror, and afterwards diſdaining the dangerous. 


uſe of elephants in war, 


[34] Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 62, 63. | 


[35] Vigor and Eutropius, vii. 17. mention a: 


combat near the Milvian Bridge, the Ponte Molle, 


unknown to the better 18 more ancient writers. 


[36] Dion, I. bell. p- aa Herodian, L. ii. 
Pp. 83. Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 63. 


[37] From theſe ſixty- ſix a we muſt firſt de- 


duct ſixteen, as Pertinax was murdered on the 28th: 


of March, and Severus moſt probably elected on 


the 13th of April (ſee Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 65. and 
Tillemont Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393. 


Note 7.). We cannot allow leſs than ten days after 


his election, to put a numerous army in motion. 


Forty days remain for this rapid march, and as we 
may compute, about eight hundred miles from 
Rome to the neighbourhood of Vienna, the army. 
of Severus marched twenty miles every day, with- 
out halt or intermiſſion. 


[38] Dion (. boiv. p. 1241. Herodian, l, ii. 


P. 84. 


1391 Dion ( Na, p. 1244 V BIS alited at he 
ceremony as a ſenator, e a moſt anten de- 
* of it. e 


[49] Herodian, 1. ii, p. 112. | 
[41] Though i it is not, moſt affuredly, the inten- 


tion of Lucan, to exalt the character of Cæſar, yet 


the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth book. 
of the Pharſalia, where be deſcribes him, at the 
ſame time, making love to Cleopatra, ſuſtaining a 


ſiege againſt the power of Egypt, and converſing 
with the ſages of the country, is, in reality, the 


nobleſt panegyric. 


[42] Reckoning from his (ection, April 13. 
193, to the death of Albinus, February 19, 197. 
See Tillemont's Chronology. 

f (43] Herodian, 
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[43] Herodian, ! . ii. p. 85. 


[44] While Severes was very danzerolly ill, it 


was induftriouſly given out, that he intended to ap- 


point Niger and Albinus his ſucceſſors. As he 
could not be ſincere with reſpe& to both, he might 
not be ſo with regard to either. Yet Severus 
carried his hypocriſy ſo far, as to profeſs that in- 
tention in the memoirs of his own life. : 


[45] Hit. Ae p. 65. 


[46] This practice, invented by Commodus, 
proved very uſeful to Severus. He found, at Rome, 


the children of many of the principal adherents of 
his rivals; and he employed them more than once 


to intimidate, or ſeduce the parents. 


[47] Herodian, I. iii. p. 96. Hiſt, Auguſt. 


5 67, 68. 


[48] Hit. Auguſt. p. * 3 has inſerted 
| then curious letter at Full lenge. | 


[49] Conſult the third 1 of Herodian, 224 


| the n fourth of Dion — 
[50] Dion, J. 1 p. 1260. 


[51 Dion, I. Ixxv. p. 1261, Herodian, l. iii. 


p. 110. | Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 68, The battle was 


fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or four leagues 


from Lyons, See Tillemont, tom. iii. * 406. 
Note 18. | | 


[52] Monteſquieu Gand eee ſur la Grau- 
deur, et la Decadence des Romaing, c. xii. 


[53] Moſt of theſe, as may be pat were 
ſmall open veſlels, ſome, however, were gallies of 
two, and a few of pk. ranks of oars. | 


154) The engineer” s name was Priſcus, . 
ſxill ſaved his life, and he was taken into the ſervice 


of the conqueror. For the particular facts of the 


ſiege, conſult Dion Caſſius, (I. Ixxv. p. 1251) and 


Herodian (1. iii. p. 95.) : for the theory of i it, the 


fanciful chevalier de Folard may be looked into. See 


Polybe, tom. i, p. 76. 


[os] Notwithſtanding a authority of Sparti- 
anus and ſome modern Greeks, 1 ve may be aſſured, 


from Dion and Herodian, that Byzantium, many 
years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 


[56] Dion, I. Lxxiv. p. 1250. 


** 


[57] Dion (1. Ixxv. p. 1264.) only 29 ſenators are | 
mentioned by him, but 41 are named in the Auguſ- 


tan 'Hiſtory, p. 69. among whom were ſix of the 
name of Peſcennius, Herodian (I. iii. p. 115.) 
ſpeaks in general of the cruelties of Severus, 


[58] Aurelius Victor. 


[59] Dion, I. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hit. hid p. adi 
Severus celebrated the ſecular games with extra- 


ordinary magnificence, and he left in the public 


granaries a proviſion of corn for ſeven years, at the 
rate of 75,0co modii, or about 2500 quarters per 
day. Iam perſuaded, that the granaries of Severus 


were ſupplied for a long term, but I am not leſs 
perſuaded, that policy on one hand, and admiration 


on the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its 
true contents, 


[60] See Spanheim's treatiſe of ancient medals, 
the inſcriptions, and our learned travellers Spon 
and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &c. who, in Africa, 
Greece, and Aſia, have found more monuments of 


Severus, than of any other Roman emperor. what- 


ſoever. 


[61] He carried his vic 80 arms to Seleucia 
and Cteſiphon, the capitals of the Parthian mo- 


narchy. I ſhall have occaſion to mention this war 
In its proper place, | 


[62] Etiam in 8 was his own juſt and 
emphatic 3 Hiſt. Auguſt. 73. 


p. 68. 


[64] Upon che nn and privileges of the ſol- 
diers, the 16th ſatire, falſely aſcribed to Juvenal, 
may be conſulted ; the ſtyle and circumſtances of it 


would induce me to believe, that it was compoſed 


under the reign of Severus or that of his ſon, 
[55] Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 73. 


[66] Herodian, I. ili. p. 131, 


2 — a he bs oa | | [67] Dion, 


[63] Herodian, 1. iii. p. 115, Hift, Auguſt. 
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[67] Dion, 1. lxxiv, p. 1243 


| [68] One of his moſt daring and wanton acts of 


power, was the caftrati6n of air Hundred free Ro- 
mans, ſome of them married men, and even fathers 
of families; merely that his daughter, on her mar- 
riage with the young emperor might be attended by 
a train of eunuchs worthy of an Eaſtern queen. 
Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 127 1. 


beg] Dio, I. lxxvi, p. 1274. Herodian, 1. iii, 


p. 122. 129. The grammarian of Alexandria ſeems, 
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as is not unuſual, much better acquainted with this 
myſterious tranſaction, and more aſſured of the guilt 
of Plautianus, than the Roman erte to be. . 


[70] Appian i in lem. | 


[71] Dina, Caſſius ſeems to have written with no. 
other view, than to form theſe opinions into an hiſ- 
torical ſyſtem. The Pandects will ſhew how aſſid u- 


ouſly the lawyers, on their ſide, laboured in the 
cauſe of prerogative. 


NOTES ON THE 


. 11 f 

5 nihil expedit.“ 

9 Dion Caſſius, 1. lxxvi. p. 1284. 

* 3] About the year 186, M. de Tillemont is 


Which the empreſs Fauſtina, who died in the year 
1755 is introduced as having contributed to the mar- 


real fact, but a dream of Severus; and dreams are 
circumſcribed to no limits of time or ſpace. Did 


ſummated in the temple of Venus at Rome Hiſt. 
| des Empereurs, tom. ili. p. 8 Note 6. 


4] His: Auguſt. p. 65. | 
I3I flif, Augub. p. 85. . 
[6] Dion Caflus, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1304. 1314. 
71 See a Diſſertation of Menage, at the end of 
loſophis. | 
(8] Dicn, l. i p · 1285. Aurelius Victor. 


| [9] Baſſianus was his firſt name, as it had been 
that of his maternal grandfather. During his 
reign he aſſumed the appellation of Antoninus, which 
is employed by lawyers and ancient hiſtorians. . Af- 


TIST. Auguſt, Bo. Ls. 5% Qumoia ful, 5g 


miſerably embarraſſed with a paſſage: of Dion, in 


riage of Severus and Julia (I. Ixxiv. p. 1243.). The 
learned compiler forgot, that Dion is relating, not a 


M. de Tillemont imagine that marriages were con- 


His edition of Diogenes Laertius, de Fzminis | Phi- 
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ter his death, the publie indignation loaded him 
with the niek- names of Taräntus and Caracalla. 
The firſt was borrowed from a celebrated Gladiator, 
the ſecond from a long Gallic gown * he diſ- 
tributed to the people of Rome. 


[10 The elevation a Caracalla i is fixed by the. ; 
accurate M. de Tillemont to the year 198; the aflo-. 


ciation of Geta, to the year 208, 


[11] Herodian, 1. 1. in. p. 1 30. The tives of ca. f 
racalla and Geta, in the Auen Hiſtoty, 6] 


[12] Dion, I. lxxvi. p. 1380, &c. Heroin OY 
P. 13%. 


[173] Offian's Poems, vol. 4.98; 175% 


[I] That the Caracul of Offian; is the Caracalla 
of the Roman hiſtory, is, perhaps, the only point 
of Britiſh antiquity, in which Mr. Macpherſon and 

Mr. Whitaker are of the ſame opinion; and yet the 
opinion is not without difficulty, In the Caledonian a 
war, the ſon of Severus was known only by the ap- 
pellation of Antoninus; and it may ſeem ſtrange, 
that the Highland bard ſhould deſcribe him by a 

nick - name, invented four years afterwards, ſcarcely 
uſed by the Romans till after the death of that em- 
peror, and ſeldom employed by the moſt ancient 
hiſtorians, See Dion, I. Ixxvii. p. 1317. - Hiſt, 
Auguſt, p- 89, Aurel. Victor. Euſeb. in Chron. ad 
ann. 214. 


| [15] Dion, 
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Fig) Dion, 1 bxxvi. P. 1282. Hil. Auguſt. p. 71. 
Aurel. Vier, 


[16] Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p· 1283. Hit, Auguſt. 
p- 89. 


[17] Dion, p. bei. 1. 1 Herodian, 1. Uls 
P» 135. 


[18] Mr. Hume is juſtly ſurpriſed at a paſſage of 
Herodian, 4 iv. p. 130. ) who, on this occaſion, re- 


„ 


the reſt of Rome. T he whale region 'of the Pala. 


tine Mount on which it was built, occupied, at moſt, . 


a circumference of eleven or twelve thouſand feet. 


(See the Notitia and Victor, in Nardini's Roma 


Antica.) But we ſhould recollect that the opulent 
ſenators had almoſt ſurrounded the city with their 
extenſive gardens and ſuburb palaces, the greateſt 
part of which had been gradually confiſcated by 
the emperors. If Geta reſided in the gardens: that 
bore his name on the Janiculum; and if Caracalla 


inhabited the gardens of Mecznas on the Eſque- 


line, the rival. brothers were ſeparated from each 
other by the diſtance of ſeveral miles; and yet 
the intermediate ſpace was filled. by the imperial 


| gardens of Salluſt, of Lucullus, of Agrip g of Do- 
the city, 
and all connected with each other, and with the 


mitian, of Caius, &c. all ſkirting roun 


palace, by bridges thrown. over the Tyber and the 


ſtreets. But this explanation of Herodian would 


require, though it ill deſerves, a particular diſſerta 
tion, illuſtrated by a map of ancient Rome. 


[1 91 Herodian, I. iv. p. 139. 
[20] Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 


Lai! Caracalla conſecrated, in the temple of Se- 


rapis, the ſword, with which, as he boaſted, he had 


{lain his brother Geta. Dion, J. Ixxvii. Ps 1307. 


8 


Loa) 8 I. iv. p. 147. * every Roman 


camp there was a. ſmall chapel near the head-. 


quarters, in which | the ſtatues of the tutelar deities 


were preſerved and adored ; and we may remark,. 


that the eagles, and other military enſigns, were in 
the firſt rank of theſe deities : an excellent inſtitu - 
tion, which confirmed diſcipline by the ſanction 
of religion, See Lipſius de Militia, Romana, iv. 5• 
VI 2. 
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[23] Herodian, 1. iv. p. 145. Dion, J. lei. 
* 1289. 


[24] Geta was ay; among the gods, Sit e 
dum non fit viwvas, ſaid his brother. Hitt. Auguſt. 
p. 91. Some. marks of Geta's conſecration are: 
ſtill found upon medals, 9 \ | 


[25] Dion, 1. bxxvil. | p- 1307. 


[26] Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, I. iv. 
p. 150. Dion (p. 1298.) ſays, that the comic poets 
no longer durſt employ the name of Geta in their 
plays, and that the eſtates of thoſe WhO mentioned: 
it in their teſtaments, were confiſcated. | 


[27] Caracalla had aſſumed the names of ecu 
conquered nations; Pertinax obſerved, that the- 
name of Geticus (he had obtained ſome advantage of 
the Goths or Getæ) would be a proper addition to 
Parthicus, Alemannicus, Kc. rn. Auguft, p. 89. 


[28] Dios, . Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was proba- 
bly deſcended from Helvidius Priſcus, and Thraſea 
Pætus, thoſe patriots whoſe firm, but uſeleſs and 
unſeaſonable virtue, has been immortalized by: 
Tits: 


x nol; Iti is ia, that Papinidn was . kinſelF a nals. 


tion of the empreſs julia. 1 


[30] Tacit. Annal. xiv. ii. 
[3 1] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 38. 


[32 With regard to Papinian, ſee Heineccius" 8 
Hiſtoria Juris Romani, 1 30, Kc. 


[33] Tiberius and Domitian never moves . 
the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero made a ſhort: 
journey into Greece. Et laudatorum Principum - 
uſus ex quo quamvis procul agentibus, Szvi: 
proximis ingruunt.” Tacit. Hiſt, iv. 75. ES 


[34] Dion, I. laxvii, p. 85 5 


[85] Dion, 3 lxxvii. p p-. 1 307. Herodian, 1. ir. 


p- 158. The former repreſents ĩt as a cruel maſſacre, . 


the latter as a perfidious one too. It ſeems pro- 
bable, that the Alexandrians } had irritated the ty- 


rant 
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rant by their en and en by their tu- 
mults. | 


[36] Dion, 1. hei. p. 1188. 


[37] Dion, 1. bxxei. p- 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hit. 


of Rome, p. 330) ſuſpeRs that this maxim was in- 


vented by Caracalla himſelf and attribated to ks. 


father. 


[38] Dion (I. Ixxviii. p. 1343.) informs us that 
the extraordinary gifts of Caracalla to the army 
amounted annually to ſeventy milions of drachmz 
(about two millions three hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand pounds). There is another paſſage in Dion, 
concerning the military pay, infinitely curious; 


were it not obſcure, imperfect, and probably cor- 
rupt. The beſt ſenſe ſeems to be, that the Præ- 
torian guards received twelve hundred and fifty 
drachmæ (forty pounds) a year. (Dion, l. Ixxvii. 


p. 1307.) Under the reign of Auguſtus, they were 
paid at the rate of two. drachmz, or denarii, per 


day, 720 a year (Tacit Annal. 1. 17.). Domitian, 


Who increaſed the ſoldier's pay one fourth, muſt 


have raiſed the Prætorians to 950 drachmz (Gro- 


novius de Pecunia Veteri, I. iii. c. 2.). Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſive augmentations ruined the empire, for with 


the ſoldier's pay, their numbers too were increaſed. 


We have ſeen the Prætorians alone increaſed from | 


eee, TY 


1391 Dion, 1 laxviii [2 I 312. Herodian, Li iv. 
p. 168. 


| [40] The fondneſs of FI for the name 5 


and enſigus of Alexander, is ſtill preſerved on the 
medals of that emperor. See Spanheim, de Uſu 
Numiſmatum. Diſſertat. xii. 


p'. 154.) had ſeen very ridiculous pictures, in which 


a figure, was drawn, with one ſide of the face like 


| Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 


P+ 94 


123 91 Ixxxviii. p. 1350. Ms re- 


proached his predeceſſor, with daring to ſeat him- 
ſelf on the throne ; though, as Prætorian præſect, 
| he could not have been admitted into the ſenate 


#fter the voice of the cryer had cleared the houſe. 
The perſonal favour of Plautianus and Sejanus had 


Herodian (I. iv. 


[4] e 1. iv. * 169. 33 — 
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broke through the eſtabliſhed rule. They roſe in- 
deed from the equeſtrian order ; but they preſerved 


the pre fecture with the rank of ſenator, and even 
with the conſulſhip, 


[43] He was a native of Cæſarea, in Numidia, 
and began his fortune by ſerving in the houſehold of 
Plautian, from whoſe ruin he narrowly eſcaped. 


_ His enemies aſſerted, that he was born a ſlave, and 


had exerciſed, among other infamous profeſſions, 
that of Gladiator, The faſhion of aſperſing the 
birth and condition of an adverſary, ſeems to have 
laſted from the time of the Greek orators, to the 
learned grammarians of the laſt age. 


[44] Both Dion and Herodian ſpeak of the vir- 
tues and vices of Macrinus, with candour and impar- 
tiality; but the author of his life, in the Auguſtan 
Hiſtory, ſeems to have implicitly copied ſome of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to 


blacken the memory of his predeceſſor, 


| [45] Dion, 1. Ixxxiii. p. 1336. The ſenſe of 
the author is as clear as the intention of the em- 
peror, but M. Wotton has miſtaken both, by under- 
ſtanding the diſtinction, not of veteran and re- 
cruits, but of old and new 9 _ Hiſtory of 
Rome, p. 347. r. kes 


1461 Dion, I. vi p p. 1330. The abridge- 


ment of Xiphilin, though leſs particular, js i in this 
: place clearer than the original. N 


[47] According to Aae (Hit. Auguſt, p · 
135) Alexander Severus lived twenty- nine years, 
three months, and ſeven days. As he was killed 


March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 205, 


and was conſequently about this time thirteen 
years old, as his elder couſin might be about ſeven- 
teen. This computation ſuits much better the 


hiſtory of the young princes than that, of Herodian, 


(l. v. p. 181.) who repreſents them as three years 
younger ; whilſt, by an oppoſite error of chronology, 
he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years be- 


 _ its real duration, For the particulars of the 
conſpiracy, ſee Dion, 1. Lxxviii p. 1339- Hero- 


dian, I. v. p. 184. 


[48] By a moſt dangerous proclamation of the 
3 Aue me, wave ber 5 n in 
—.— his 


his officer's head, became entitled to his private 
eſtate, as well as to his military commiſſion. 

[49] Dion, J. Ix&xviii. p. 1245. Herodian, 1. v. 
p. 176. [he battle was fought near the village 


of Immæ, about two and twenty miles 28 An- 
tioch. 


[50] Dion, l. hike. F. 1350. 
[si] Dion, 1, lxxix, p. 1363, Herodian, 1. v. 
p · 189. 5 4 


[sz] This name is derived by the learned from 
two Syriac words, Ela a God, and Gabal to form, 
the forming, or plaſtic God, a proper, and even 
happy epithet for the Sun, Wotton's Hiſtory of 
* Rome, p. 378. 


les! Herodian, I. v. p. 190. 
[54] He broke into the fila ies of Veſta, and 


carried away a ſtatue, which he ſuppoſed to be 


the Palladium; but the veſtals boaſted, that by a 


| pious fraud, they had impoſed a counterfeit image 


on the profane intruder. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 103. 


[55] Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1360. Herodian, 1. v. 
. of 193; The ſubje&s of the empire were obliged 
to make liberal preſents to the new-married couple; 


and whatever they had promiſed during the life of 


Elagabalus, was carefully exaCted ander the ad- 
miniſtration of Mamæa. 


[56] The invention of a new ſauce was liberally 
rewarded; but if it was not reliſhed, the inventor 
was confined to eat of nothing elſe, till he bad diſ- 
covered another more agreeable to the imperial 
palate, Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 111. 


[57] He never would eat ſea-fiſh except at a 


great diſtance from the ſea; he then would diſtri- 


bute vaſt quantities of the rareſt ſorts, brought at an 
immenſe expence, to the peaſants of the mw 
ran. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. log. 


[58] Dion, 1. kxix. p. 1358. Herodian 1. v. 
p. 192. 155 

[59] Hierocles enjoyed 8 honour ; but he 
would have been ſupplanted by one Zoticus, had 
he not contrived, by a potion, to enervate the 


powers of his rival, who being found on trial un- 
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equal to his reputation, was driven with ignomĩiny 
from the palace. Dion, I. Ixxix p. 13 3, 364. 


A dancer was made præfect of the city, a charioteer 


præfect of the watch, a barber præfect of the pro- 
viſions. Theſe three miniſters, with many inferior 


officers, were all recommended, enormitate re membroram, 
Hiſt. Auguſt, P. 105. . 


[60] Even the credulous compiler of ble life, 


in the Auguſtan Hiſtory p 111.) is inclined to ſuf 


pect that his vices may have been exaggerated, 


[67] Dion, 1. Ixxix: p. 1365 Herodian, I. v. 
p. 195 —201, Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 105. The laſt of 


the three hiſtorians ſeems to have followed the beſt 
authors in his account of the revolution. | 


[62] The æra of the death of Elagabatos, * 


of the acceſſion of Alexander, has employed the 
learning and ingenuity of  Pagi, Tillemont, Val- 
fecchi, Vignoli, and Forre, biſhop of Adria, The 
queſtion is moſt aſſuredly intricate; but I ſtill ad- 


here to the authority of Dion; the truth of whoſe 


calculations is undeniable, and the purity of whoſe 


text is juſtified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zo · 


naras, and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three 
years, nine months, and four days, from his victory 
over Macrinus,' and was killed March 10, 222. 


But what ſhall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 


genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribu- 
nitian power? We ſhall reply with the learned 
Valſecchi, that the uſurpation of Macrinus was an- 
nihilated, and that the ſon of Caracalla dated his 
reign from his father's death. After reſolving this 


great difficulty, the ſmaller knots of this queſtion 
may be eaſily untied, or cut aſunder.. 


(63] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 114. By this unuſual 


precipitation, the ſenate meant to confound” the 
hopes of Pretenders, and prevent the factions of the 
armies, 


[64] Metellus Numidicus, the cenſor, acknow- 
ledged to the Roman people, in a public oration, 
that had kind Nature allowed us to exiſt without 
the help of women, we fhould be delivered from a 
very troubleſome companion ; and he could recom- 
mend matrimony, only. as the ſacrifice of private 
pleaſure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, i. 6. 


[65] Tacit. Annal. xili. 5. 
[66] Hig. 
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ins. Norten 


165] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 102. 107. 


n ee i dre ent eee, ag 2 2.49 

167] Dion, I. Ixxx. p. 1369. Abenden 1. pri 
p- 206. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 131. Herodian repre- 
ſents the Patrician as innocent. The Auguſtan 
Hiſtory, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns 
him, as guilty of a conſpiracy againſt the life ef 


Alexander. It is impoſſible to pronounce between 


them: but Dion is an irreproachable witneſs of the 
Jealouſy and cruelty of Mamza toward the young 


empreſs, whoſe hard fate Alexander lamented, bat 


durſt not oppoſe. 


Iss] Herodian, I. vi. p. 203. Hiſt. | Aoguft 
| Pa: 119. The. latter inſinuates, that when any law 
Was to be paſſed,. the council. was aſſiſted by a 
number of able lawyers and; experienced ſenators, 


was opinions 125 19 off Wen and taken 
down in Writibg. * 18 , 


2554 Fx FT} KLE. 


© 069] See his life in the 8 Hiſtory, The 


undiſtinguiſhing compiler has buried theſe intereſt- 
ing anecdotes under G A ee | 


enn 
bo) See the 13th Satire of Dre 
1711 Hit, fer or p. 119. 


(7 2] see in the Hi. . p. . 117. the 
whnks-conntibermeccicdtcoanltroand: the ſenate, 


extracted from the journals of chat aſſembly. It 
happened on the fixth of March, probably of the 


year £22 3, hen the Romans had enjoyed almoſt 
à twelvemonth, the bleſſings of his reign.» Before 
the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as a 


title of honor; the ſenate waited to ſee whether 
Alexander would not aſſume it, as a family name. 


73} It was a favourite ſaying of the emperor” 5 


ge milites magis ſervare, quam ſeĩpſum; quod ſa- 


Ius publica in his eſſet. | Hit; Auguſt. p. 130. 


[74] Thovgh the author of the life of Alexander | 
(Hiſt ' Auguſt--p. 132) mentions the edition raiſed 


againſt, Ulpian; by the ſoldiers, he conceals the ca- 


talltophe, as it might diſcover a weakneſs in the 


adminiſtration of his hero. From this deſigned 


omiſſion, we may judge of the weight and candour 


of that author. 


[7: J For an account of Ulpian' 5 fate and bis 


own danger, ſre the mutilated « ee ww Cows $ 


Hiſtory, I. Ixxx. p. 1371. 
„ 


nar rz. 


[67] Annotat Reimar, a ad Dion Caſſius, 4 xxx. 
P- TOO 


[77] Iulius Cæſar had obs a ets with 
the ſame word, Quiritet; Which thus oppoſed to 


Soldiers, was uſed in a ſenſe of contempt, and feductl 
the offenders to the leſs honourable condition of mere 
citizens, Tacit. Annal. i. 43. | 


[78] Hiſt. Auguſt p. 132. 


| [79] From the Metelli. Hiſt. Auguſt p. 119. 
The choice was judicious. In one ſhort period of 
twelve years, the Metelli could.reckon ſeven conſul- 


ſhips, and five triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 11. and the Faſti. 


- 21 ung 


[80] The life of Alexander, in the Avguſtan 
Hiſtory, is the mere idea of à perſect prince, ah 
awkward imitation of the Cyro dia. Ihe account 
of his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and 
moderate, conſiſtent with the general hiſtory of the 
age; and, in ſome of the moſt invidious particulars, | 
LA by the decifive fragments of Dion. Yet 


from a very paltr ee the greater numb 
of our modern 0 ; bes Heroiah.*s and cop 


the Auguſtan Hiſtory; See Meff. de Tillemogt and 


| Wotton, From the oppoſite prejudice, the emperor 
Julian (in Czfarib, P · 31 5 L dels, with a viſible 


ſatisfaction « on the effeminate be ne {s, of the e Hias : 
and th he ridic ulous 3 avarice . Bk 3 


3 ii een en of h 

[82] According to the more accoif” Dionyfius, ” 
the city itſelf was only an hundred ſtadia, or twelve 
miles and a half from Rome; 3 though ſome out: poſts 
might | be advanced farther on the lde of Etruria. 
Nardini, 1 in a Fe ine pul, Jay, combated the 


popular | opinion and the = ority of two popes, wo 
has removed Veii from Civita Caſtellana, to a Nite 


ſpot called Iſola, in the * between Rome and 


the lake Bracciano. F 


[82] bee dh besen 1 of „ In the 
Roman Cenſus, property, power n ee were 
colihalti:ih eee, i aan e 

1 N. n 5 

[83] Plin. Hit. Natur, l. xxxiii. 8 3. Gm © 

Officiis, ii. 22. Plutarch. in P. Emil. p- 275. | 


[84] See a fine. deſcription of this accumulated 


wealth of ages, in Lucan's Phatfalia, 1 Ut, v. 155, 


&c. | 
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Isg] Tacit, in Annal, I. 17. It ſeems to have 
exiſted in the time of Appian. 


[85] Plutarch. in Pompeio, p. 642. 
_ [87] Strabo, I. xvii. p. 798. 

[88] Velleius Paterculus, I. ii, e. 39. he ſeems 
to give the preference to the revenue of Gaul, 
__ [8g The Euboic, the Phœnician, and Alex- 
andrian talents, were double in weight to the Attic, 
See Hooper of ancient weights and meaſures, p. iv. 


c. 5. It is very probable, that the ſame talent was 
carried from Tyre to Carthage, ; 
[99] Polyb. I. xv. c. 2. 
| [21] Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

[92] Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz —__ by 


the Phcenicians a little more than a thouſand years 


before Chriſt, See Vell. Patercul. i. 2. 


[oz] Strabo, l. ili. p. 148. | 
loc! Plin. Hitt. Natur. l. xxxiii, c. 3. He men- 


tions likewiſe a ſilver mine in Dalmatia, that yielded 


every day fifty pounds to the ſtate. 


[95] Strabo, 1, x. p. 48 5. Tacit. Annal. iii 
and iv. 30. See in Tournefort (Voyages au Le- 
vant, Lettre viii.) a very lively 1 of the actual 
miſery of Gyarus. 


[96] Lipfius de magnitudine Romana (l. ii. c. 3.) 
computes the revenue at one hundred and fifty 


millions of gold crowns ; but his whole book, 
though learned and ingenious, betrays a wy heated 


imagination. 
_ [97] Tacit. Annal. xiu. 31. 
' [98] See Pliny (Hiſt. Natur, I. vi. e. 23. I. xii. 


c. 18.). His obſervations, that the Indian commo- 


dities were fold at Rome at a hundred times their 
original price, may give us ſome notion of the pro- 
duce of the cuſtoms, ſince that original price a- 


mounted to mage than eight hundred thouſand | 


pounds. 


[9g] The ancients were unacquainted with the 
art of cutting diamonds. 


[100] M. Bouchaud, in his treatiſe Je 'Impot 
chez les Romains, has tranſcribed this ö 
Vol. I. a 


iii. 69. 
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from the Digeſt, and attempts to illuſtrate it by a 
very prolix commentary. 


| [101] Tacit. Annal. i, 78. Twa years after 
wards, the reduction of the poor kingdom of Cappa- 
docia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminiſhing the 
exciſe to one half; but the relief was of very ſhort 
WN | 


1 102) Dion Caſſius, L Iv. p. 79+ |. lvi, p. 


1095 The ſum is only fixed by conjeQure. 


[104] As the Roman law ſubſiſted for many ages, 
the Cognati, or relations on the mother's fide, were 
not called to the ſucceflion, This harſh inftitution 
was gradually undermined by humanity, and n 
aboliſhed by Juſtinian. 


[105] Plin. Panegyric. c. 37. 


[ 106 See Heineccius in the Au 100 Ro- 
mani, 1. i ii. 


L107 Horat. 1. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, ke. 
Plin. I. ii. Epiſt. 20. 


| [108] Cicero in Philipp, ii. c. i6. 


[109] See his epiſtles. Every ſuch will gave him 
an occaſion of diſplaying his reverence to the dead, 
and his juſtice to the living. He reconciled both, in 
his behaviour to a ſon who had been diſinherited by 
his mother (v. 1.). 


(1 10] Tacit, Annal, xiii. 50. Eſprit des Lon, 
I. xii. c. 19. 


[ini See Pliny's EDEN the Auguſtan 4 
hiſtory, and Burman, de Vectigal. paſſim. 


[112] The tributes (properly ſo called) were not 


farmed; ſince the good and often remitted . | 


millions of arrears. 


[113] The ſituation of the new citizens is mi- 
nutely deſcribed by Pliny (Panegyric. c. 37» 38, 
39-). Trajan publiſhed a law very much in their 
fayour, 


II 14] Dion, I. Ixxvii. p. 1295 · 


[115] He who paid ten aurei, the aſl tribute, 
was charged with no more than the third part of 


AXvi 


an aureus, 40 en pieces of gold were 
coined by Alexander's order. Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 127, 
with the commentary of Salmaſius. 
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' [116] See the lives of Agricola, Veſpatian,, 


Trajan, Severus, and his three competitors ; ; ant 


indeed of all the eminent men of thoſe times. 


NOTES 


tin: H E R E had 3 no ace of three . 

ceſſive generations on the throne; only 
three inſtances of ſons who ſucceeded their fathers. 
The marriages of the Cæſars (notwithſtanding the 


permiſſion, and the frequent, ee of n 


were generally unfruitful. 58 
4 [ſz] Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 138. 


[3] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 140. Herodian, 1, vi. 
p. 223. Aurelius Victor. By comparing theſe au- 


thors, it ſhonld ſeem, that Maximin had the parti- 


cular command of the Triballian horſe, with the 


general commiſſion of diſciplining the recruits of the 


whole army. His Biographer ought to have marked, 
with more care, his exploits, and the ſucceſſive 
 Keps of his military promotions. 


[4] See the original letter of Alexander Severus, 


Hiſt. HagaR, p. col 5 


(ss! Hits Augylts,p. 133. . ſoftened ſome 


of the moſt improbable. circumſtances of this 
_ wretched biographer. From this ill-warded narra- 
tion, it ſhould ſeem, that the prince's buffoon hav- 


ing aceidentally entered the tent, and awakened the 
Numbering monarch, the fear of puniſhment urged 
him to perſuade the diſaffected Mudian to commit 


the murder. ; 


+ [64 Handies, l. vi. p. ee. 


(7 Caligula; the eldeft of the four; was only 


twenty-five years of age when he aſcended the 
throne ; Caracalla was twenty-three, Commodus 
dipetern, and Nero no more than ſeventeen. 


Is] It appears that he was totally ignorant 8 
Grock language 3 - which, from its univerſal uſe in 


converſation and letters, Was an eſſential pars of 
every liberal education. 


lo! Eil. Avguſt. p. 141. Herodian, 1. vii. 
2 237. The latter of theſe hiſtorians has been 


ON THE SEVENTH CHAPTER, 


208 unjuſtly cenſured for bing tho | view of 
Maximin. 


110 He was compared to Spartacus and Albenio. ; 
Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 141. 


[11] Herodian, 1. wi. p. 238. Zolimas, l. i. 
K i ie eee ee ee 


[12] In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one 
hundred and fifty miles to the ſouth of Carthage. 
This city was decorated, probably by the Gordians, 
with the title of colony, and with a fine amphithe- 
atre, which is ftill in a very perfect tate, See 


Itinerar. men, . 9. and n Wardle, 


> 117. 


1 31 Herodian,l vii. p. 239. Hi: Auguſt, p. 183. 


[ 14] Eiſt. Auguſt. p. 152. The celebrated houſe 
of Pompey in carinis, was uſurped by Marc Antony, 
and conſequently . became, after the Triumvir's 
death, a part of the imperial domain. The em- 
peror Trajan allowed and even encouraged the 
rich ſenators to purchaſe thoſe magnificent and 


_ uſeleſs palaces (Plin. Panegyrie. c. 50.) ; and it may. 
ſeem probable, that on this occaſion, Pompey's 


houſe came into the RR of 11595 8 Yoon: 
grandfather. | | 


_ [15] The Claudian, the Nowidian, is . | 


and the Synnadian. The colours of Roman mar- 


bles have been faintly. deſcribed and. imperfectly 


diſtinguiſhed, It appears, however, that the Ca- 
ryſlian was a fea green, and that the marble of: 
Synnada was white mixed with oval ſpots of purple. 


See Salmaſi us ad Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 164. 
| £46] Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 151, 352, He ſometimes 


gave five hundred pair of Gladiators, never leſs than 


one hundred and fifty. He once gave for the uſe of 
the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many Cap- 


padocian horſes, The animals defigned for hunt- 


L | ing, 
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ing, were chiefly bears, boars, bulls, ſtags, elks, 
wild aſſes, &c. Elephants and lions ſeem to have 
been appropriated to imperial magnificence. 


[17] See the original letter, in the Auguftan 
Hiſtory, p. 152, which at once ſhews Alexander's 
reſpe& for the authority of the ſenate, and his 
eſteem for the proconſul appointed by it. 


[18] By each of his concubines, the | younger 


Gordian left three or four children. His literary 
productions, though leſs Is were FYRO no 
means contemptible. | 


[19] Herodian, J. vii, p. 243. 
P- 144. I 

[20] Quod tamen patres dum periculoſum ex- 
iſtimant ; inermes armato reſiſtere approbaverunt. 
Aurelius Victor. 


Hiſt. Auguſt. 


[211 Even the ſervants of the houſe, the ſcribes, 


Kc. were excluded, and their office was filled by the 
We are obliged to the Au- 
guſtine Hiſtory, p. 159, for preſerving this curious 


fenators themſelves. 


example of the old diſcipline of the commonwealth, 


C22] This ſpirited ſpeech, tranſlated from the Au- | 


guſtan hiſtorian, p. 156, ſeems tranſcribed by him 
from the original regiſters of the ſenate, 


[23] Herodian, L vil. p- 244+ 


ins Herodian, 1. vii. p. 247. L viii. p. 277. 


1251 Herodian, 1. vii. p- 254. Hit. 1 


7 p. 158—160, We may obſerve, that one month 
and ſix days, for the reign of Gordian, is a juſt cor- | 
rection of Caſaubon and Panvinius, -inſtead of the 


abſurd reading of one year and fix months. See 
Commentar. p. 193. Zoſimus relates, I. i. p. 17. 
that the two Gordians periſhed by a tempeſt in the 


midſt of their navigation. A ſtrange ignorance of 


Wes, or a ſtrange abuſe of metaphors! 


[26 See the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p- 10 from | 


the regiſters of the ſenate ;. the date is confeſſedly 
faulty, but the coincidence of the Apollinarian 
games enables us to correct it. 


[29] He was. deſcended. Poa Cornelius Balbus, 


a noble Spaniard, and the adopted ſon of The- 


ophanes the Greek hiſtorian, Balbus obtained the 


freedom of Rome by the fayour of Pompey, and 


XXVil 
preſerved i it by the la of Cicero (ſee eve: 
pro Cornel. Balbo). The friendſhip of Cæſar, 
(to whom he rendered the moſt important ſecret ſer- 
vices in the civil war) raiſed him to the conſulſhip 
and the potificate, honours never yet poſſeſſed by a 


ſtranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed 


over the Garamantes. See Dictionnaire de Bayle au 
mot Balbus, where he diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral per- 
ſons of that name, and rectiſies, with his uſual ac- 
_ the miſtakes of former writers e 


= Zonaras, . xii. p. 622. But little depend- 
ance is to be had on the authority of a moderate 


Greek, ſo groſsly ignorant of the hiſtory of the third 


century, that he creates ſeveral i IMagtnary Emperors, 


and confounds thoſe who really exiſted. 


[29] Herodian, 1. vii. p. 256, ſoppoſes that the 
ſenate was at firſt convoked in the capitol, and is 
very eloquent on the occaſion, The Auguſtan Hiſ- 
ak p. 116, ſeems much more authentic. 


_ [30] In Herodian, J. vii. p. 249, and in the Ab 
guſtan Hiſtory, we have three ſeveral orations of 


Maximin to his army, on the rebellion of Africa and 


Rome: M. de Tillemont has very juſtly obſerved, 


that they neither agree with each other, nor with 
truth. Hiſtoire des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 799 


[31] The careleſfneſs of the writers of that age 
leaves us in a ſingular perplexity. 1. We know 
that Maximus and'Balbinus were killed during the 
capitoline games, Herodian, l. viii. p. 285. The 
authority of Cenſorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18.) en- 
ables us to fix thoſe games with certainty to the 
year 238, but leaves us in ignorance of the month or 
day. 2. The election of Gordian by the ſenate, 


is fixt, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May ; 


but we are at a loſs to diſcover, whether it was in 
the ſame or the preceding year, Tillemont and 


Muratori, who maintain the two oppoſite opinions, 
bring into the field a deſultory troop of authorities, 


conjectures, and probabilities, The one ſeems to 
draw out, the other to contract the ſeries of events, 
between thoſe periods, more than can be well re- 
conciled to reaſon and hiſtory. Let it is een 
to chuſe between them. 


[32] Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. 24. The pre- 
ſident de Monteſquieu (in his dialogue between 
Sylla and Eucrates) expreſſes the ſentiments of the 
dictator, in a ſpirited and even a ſublime manner. 

d 2 [33] Muratori 


"xXx Hi 


"= 1 Moratori (Aunali d' Italia, tom. ii. p. 294.) 
U the melting 8 of the ſnows ſuits better with the 
months of June or July; than with thoſe of February. 
The opinion of a man who paſſed his life between 
the Alps and the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great 
weight; yet I obſerve, 1. That the long winter, of 
which Muratori takes advantage, 1s to be found 
only in the Latin verſion, and not in the Greek 


text of Herodian. 2. That the viciſſitude of ſuns 


and rains, to which the ſoldiers of Maximin were 
expoſed, (Herodian, 1. viii. p. 277.) denotes the 
ſpring rather than the ſummer. We may obſerve like- 
. wiſe, that theſe ſeveral ſtreams, as they melted into 


one, compoſed the Timavus, ſo poetically (in every 


ſenſe of the word) deſeribed by Virgil. They are 


about twelve miles to the eaſt of Aquileia. See 


Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. 1, P. 189, Kc. 


[34] Herodian, I. viii. p. 252, The Celtic deity 


-was ſuppoſed to be Apollo, me? received under that 
name the thanks of the ſenate.” A temple was 
- Hkewiſe built to Venus the bald, in hondur of the 
women of Aquileia, Who had given up their hair to 

| rer ſor the n eee 


1 5) Herodian, 1. viii. p. 279. Hliſt. Auguſt. p. 
145. The duration of Maximin's reign has not been 


defined with much inaccuracy, except by Eutropius, 


who allows him three years and a few days (l. ix. 


1.) ; we may depend on the integrity of the text, as 
the Latin original is checked with the Greek ver- 
| fon of Franius. 


1361] Eight Roman: bet [adi one third, which 


4 above eight Engliſh, as the two meaſures are 


to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000. 
See Greaves's diſcourſe on tlie Roman foot, Max- 
4 imin could drink in a day an amphora (or about 
5 ſeven gallons of wine) and eat thirty or forty pounds 
of meat. He could move a foaded waggon, break 
a horſe's leg with his fift, crumble ſtones in his 
hand, and tear up ſmall trees hy the roots. See His 
_ life in the Auguſtan Hiſtory. 


- [38] See the cp: Jeter: f Claudius 


Julianus the conſul, to the two SPE for in the Au- 
guſtan Hiſtory, 


1383] Hiſt. Augoſt. p. 15 1. 
1391 Herodian, I. viii. p. 288. 
bel Herodian, 1, vil. p · 213. KY 


|: ans by 
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[41] The obſervation had been made imprudently 

enough in the acclamations of the ſenate, and with 
the ſoldiers, it carried the appearance of 'a wanton 
inſult, Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 170, 


[42] Diſcordiæ tacitæ et quz intelligerentur 
potius quam viderentur. Hi. Auguſt. p. 170. 
This well choſen expreſſion is * ſtolen from 
ſome better write. 


143 Hetodian, l. viii. Lo 0287; 288, 


n 98% 


44] Qui benteliurioent in Renz e ex 


preſſion of the Auguſtan Hiſtory, 


[45] Quintus Curtius (I. x. c. 9.) pays 1 an +" 


| es compliment to the: emperor of the day, for 


having, by His happy acceſſſon, extinguiſhed ſo 
many fire- brands, ſheathed fo many ſwords, and 
put an end to the evils of a divided government. 
After weighing with attention. every word of the 
paſſage, I am of opinion, that it ſuits better with 
the elevation of Gordian, than with any other 


period. of the Roman Hiſtory. In that caſe, it may 


ſerve to decide the age of Quintus Curtius. Thoſe 


who place him under the firſt Cæſars, argue from the 


purity of his ſtyle, but are embarraſſed by the ſilence 


of Quintilian, in his accurate li of Roman hiſs 
torians. | 


[46] Hin. 1 r. From Gd kids in 
the two letters, I ſhould expect that the eunuchs 
were not expelled the palace, without ſome degres 
of gentle violence, and that young Gordian rather 


Kos wana than nn to, their ae. 


 [azl- Daxit uxorem filiam Mikthei, quem causa 


eloquentiæ diguum parentela ſua putavit; et præ- 


fectum ſtatim fecit; poſt quod, non puerile jam et 
contemptibile videbatur imperium. 


[48] Hit. Auguſt. p. 162. Aurelius Vid. 


| Porphyrius. in Vit. Plotin. ap. Fabricium Bibliot. 


Græc. 1. iv. c. 36. The philoſopher Plotinus accom- 
panied the army, prompted by the love of knowledge, 


the hope of penetrating as far as India. 


[49] About twenty miles from the little town of 
Circelum, « on the frontier of the two empires. ; 


[50]-' The inſeription (which contained 2 rery 


5 Gogular pun) was erazed by the order of Licinius, 
who 2 degree of relationſbip to Philip 


(Hiſt,) 
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- (Hift. Auguſt. p. 165.); but the fumulus or mound 
of earth which formed the ſepulchre, ſtill ſubſiſted in 
the time of Julian, See Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 5. 


[51] Aurelius Victor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Orofius, 
vii. 20. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxui. 5. Zoſimus, 
I. i. p. 19. Philip, who was a native of N was 
about forty years of age. | 


[52] Can the epithet of Ariftocraty be kpl. 
with any propriety, to the government of Algiers? 
Every military government floats between the ex- 
tre mes of abſolute monarchy and wild democracy. 
[53] The military republic of the Mamalukes in 
Egypt, would have afforded M. de Monteſquiea (ſee 
Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur et la Decadence des 
© tis 0. 1 n Juſter ane. noble . 


1830 


[54] The Auguſtan Hiſtory (p- 163, 164.) can- 
not, in this inftance, be reconciled with itſelf or with 
probability. How could Philip condemn his pre- 
deceſſor, and yet conſecrate his memory? Mow 
Tould he order his public execution, and yet, in 
His letters to the ſenate, exculpate imfelf from the 
guilt of his death? Phillp, though an ambitious 
uſurper, was by no means à mad tyrant. Some 
chronological difficulties have. ein been diſ- 


Xxix 


covered: by the nice eyes of Tillemont and Muratori, 
in this ſuppoſed aſſociation of Philip to the empire. 


[55] The account of che laſt ſuppoſed celebra- 
tion, though in an enlightened period of hiſtory, 
was ſo very doubtful and obſcure; that tlie alterna- 


tive ſeems not doubtful. When the popiſh jubilees, 


the copy of the ſecular games, were invented by 
Boniface VIII, the crafty; pope pretended, that he 


only revived an ancient ee See M. le 


hals Lettres fur les Jubi. - 


[56] Rither of à hundred; or a vided: Auen 
years. Varro and Livy adopted the former opinion, 
but the infallible” authority of the Sybil conſecrated 
dhe latter'(Cenſorinus*de-Die Natal. c. 14.), The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did wot: 
treat the-opdele withiimpliets reſpeQ;; law? i 


[571 The idea of the ſecular p games iber drr N 
ſtood from the poem of Horace, and eee 
of Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 167, K. 


[58] The received caltulation of Varro; aflizns 
to the foundation! of Rome, an æra that correſponds- 
with the 75 4th year before Chriſt. Bat ſo little is 
the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
more early ages, that Sir Iſaac Newton has brought 
the Dum event as. your: EY ear 1 TA 


1411 Smok mov! 
# 3 $83 704 % 


50 N ancient ie choonolagit 3 * Velleius 

A. Paterculus (I. i. c. 6.) obſerves, that the 
Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Mace- 
donians, reigned. over. Aſia one thouſand nine 
hundred and ninety-five years, from the acceſſion of 
Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans. 
As the latter of theſe great events happened 189 
years before Chriſt, the former may be placed 


2184 years before the ſame æra. The Aſtronomical 


obſervations, er by W went 
Aſty years higher. 


[2] In the five hundred 154 it Wir -oighthy vohy of 


the zra. of Seleucus. See Agathias, I. ii. p. 63. 
This great event (ſuch i is the careleſſneſs of the Ori- 


entals) is placed by Eutychius, as high as che tenth 


year of Commodus, and by Moſes of Chorene, as 
low as the reign of Philip. Ammianus Marcellinus 
bas fo ſervilely copied (Gi. 6.) his ancient ma- 


reer 


terials, which are indeed very XI "that. he. de- 
ſcribes the family of the Arſacides, as ſtill ſeated: 
on the Perſian * in . n of ** ont 
Nee 


81 The tanner's D name was Babec; the Si 
Saffan; from the former Artaxerxes obtained the ſür- 
name of Babegan; from the latter all his . 
ants have been ſtyled Safſanides, 


e 
„. 


41. D'Herbelot, Bibliothequs Orientals. drape 


[s] Dion Caſſius, I. lxxx. Herodian, 11 vi. . 207. | 
ee ie 509 202 £2;? 


| [6] See Moſes Chorenenſis, 1.4; c. 6871 nr. 4 


* £3 


[7] Hyde and Prideaux, working up the * 
ſian legends and their own conjectures into a very 


agreeable ſtory, repreſent; Zoroaſter as à con- 


f 


temporary of Darius Hyſtaſpes. But it is ſufficient: 
* ee 2297 to 
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to obſerve, that the Greek writers, who lived almoſt 


in the ſame age, agree in placing the zra of Zoro- 


aſter many hundred, or even thouſand years before 
their own time. The judicious criticiſm of Mr. 
Moyle perceived, and maintained againk his uncle 


Dr. Prideaux, the antiquity of be Perſian prophet 
See his work, vol. ii. | 


[8] That ancient idiom was called the Zend. 
The language of the commentary, the Pehlvi, though 
much more modern, has ceaſed many ages ago to be 
a living tongue. This fact alone (if it was received 
as authentic) ſufficiently ' warrants the antiquity of 
-. thoſe writings, which M. d'Anquetil has brought 
Into Europe, and tranſlated into French. 


lo! Hyde de Religione veterum Perſarum, c. 21. 


IIc] I have principally drawn this account from 
the Zendaveſta of M. d Anquetil, and the Sadder, 
ſubjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatiſe. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the ſtudied obſcurity of a Prophet, 


the figurative ſtyle of the eaſt, and the "deceitful 


medium of a French or Latin verſion, may have 


betrayed us into error and hereſy, i in this TP 
ment of Perſian theology. 


[11] The modern Perſees {ard in ſome degree 
the Sadder) exalt Ormuſd into the firſt and omni- 


potent cauſe, whilſt they degrade Akriman into an 


| Inferior but rebellious ſpirit, Their deſire of pleaſ- 


ing the Mahometans may have conubated: © to refine 


Ne theological ſyſtem, 5 ; 


© [a2] Herodotus, I. i. e. 131. But Dr. Prideaux 
| thinks, with reaſon, that the uſe, of temples was 
afterwards permitted in the Magian religion, 


13] Hyde de Relig. Perf. c. 8. Notwichſtand- 


| ing. all their diſtinctions and proteſtations, which 


ſeem fincere enough, their tyrants the Mahometans, 
have conſtantly ſtigmatiſed them, as idolatrous wor- 
. + rea > 


1141 See the Sadder, the ſmalleſt part of which 


_ of moral precepts, The ceremonies en- 
Joined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen genuflex- 
ions, prayers, &c. were required whenever the de- 
vout Perſian cut his nails or made water; or as often 


as he put on . heed e 80d Art. 
44. 30.60. 


[15] Zendaveſta, tom. i. p. 224, and a Precis a 
Syfteme de Zoroutr, vom. M. 


[16] Hyde de Religione Perſarum, e. 19. 
[17] Id. c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux affe& 


to apply to the Magian, the terms Wel to 


the 3 tierarchy. 


Tis] ö Marcellin. xxiii. 6, He informs 
us (as far as we may credit him) of two curious par- 
ticulars ; 1. that the Magi derived ſome of their 


moſt ſecret doctrines from the Indien Brachmans ; 
and, 2; that 7 were a a tribe or r family, 2 as well 10 


order. e 


«Sig | * | | mes | j 
i 19] The Heine inditurion of evi exhibits 3 


fingular inſtance of conformity between the law of 
Zoroaſter and that of Moſes. Thoſe who cannot 


otherwiſe account'for'it,' may fuppoſe, if they pleaſe, 


that the Magi of the latter times inſerted ſo uſeful 


an interpolation into the writings of their Prophet. 


0 Sadder, Art. 8. 


[21] Plato in Aleibiad. 


[22] Plino (Hit. Natur. 1. xxx. c. 1.) obſeryes, 
that magic held mankind by the triple chain of ro- 


ligion, of phy ſic, and of un , 


[23] Agathias, I. iv. p. 134. 


[24] Mr. Hume, in the Natural Hiſtory of Re- 
ligion, ſagaciouſly remarks, that the moſt refined 


and philoſophic ſects are conſtantly the moſt in- 
tolerant. 


[25] Cicero & Ln | ii. 10. Xerxes, by the 
advice of the Magi, deſtroyed the temples of Greece. 


[26] Hyde de Rel. Perſar. c. 23. 24. D Her- 


belot Bibliotheque Orientale Zerdufot. Life of ; 
Zoroaſter in tom. ii. of the Zendaveſta. 


[27] Compare Moſes. of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 74. 


wild Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter 1 
all make uſe « of. theſe paſſages. | 


[28] Rabbi Abraham i in the Tarikh Schickar 
[29] Baſnage Hiſtoire FU Juifs, . lt: c. 3. 


| Sozomen, I. ii. c. 1. Manes, who ſuffered An ignomi- 
nious death, may be deemed a n as well as a 
| CO heretic. | 


[35] Hyde de Religione Perſar, 0. 21. 3 
131) Theſe 
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[31] Theſe colonies were extremely numerous. 
Seleucus Nicator founded thirty-nine cities, all 
named from himſelf, or ſome of his relations (ſee 


Appian in Syriac, p. 124.) . The æra of Seleucus 


(ſtill in uſe among the Eaſtern Chriſtians) appears as . 


late as the year 508, of Chriſt 196, on the medals 


of the Greek cities within the Parthian empire. 


See Moyle's works, vol. i. p. 273, ec. and M. 
Froret. Mem. de PAcademie, —_ xix. 1.5199! 


T3 2] The modern Perſians difliagnith that period 
as the dynaſty of the kings of the nations, See 
Plin, Hiſt, Nat. vt. 2 5 · 


Iz33] Eutychius (tom. i. p. 367. 371. 375.) re- 

lates the ſiege of the iſland of Meſene in the Tigris, 
with ſome circumſtances not unlike the ſtory of 
Niſus and Scylla. 


[34] Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Se- 
geſtan defended their independence for many years. 
As romances generally tranſport to an ancient pe- 
riod the events of their own time, it is not impoſ- 
ſible, that the fabulous exploits of Ruſtan prince of 
Segeſtan may have been ren on this real haart 


1351 Chardin, tom. iii. c. I, 2, 3. 
136 Dion, 1. XxXViit. p. 1335. 


* [37] For the preciſe ſituation of Babylon, Se- 
feucia,. Cteſiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, cities often 


eonfounded with each other; ſee an excellent Geo- 


graphical Tra& of M. Danville, in Mem. de l' Aca- 
demie, tom. xxx. 

138] Tacit, Annal. xi, 42. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
vi. 26, 

[39] This may be inferred. from Strabo, . xvi. 
. ; 


[49] That ml curious 6 Hs (fee 
: Hiſt. de Voyages, tom. x.) who followed the camp 


of g urengzebe from Dehli to Caſhmir, deſcribes with 


great accuracy that immenſe moving city. The 


guard of cavalry conſiſted of 35, ooo men, that of 


infantry of 10, ooo. It was computed. that the camp 
contained 150,000 horſes, mules, and elephants ;. 
50,000 camels, 50,000 oxen, and between zoo, co 
and 400,000 perſons. Almoſt all Dehli followed the 
court, whoſe magnificence ſupported its induſtry. | 


[41] Dion, l. Ixxi. p. 1178. Hiſt. Auguſt p- 38. 
Oy viii, 10. * Euſeb, in Chronic, Quadratus 


(quoted i in the Auguſtan Hiſtory) 3 to vin» 


dicate the Romans, by alleging, that the citizens 
of Seleucia had firſt violated their faith, 


* 


F921 Dion, 1. bexv. p. 1263. neu, 1 in 
p. 120. Hiſt, Auguſt; p. 70. "= wv} 


[43] The poliſhed citizens of Antioch, called 
thoſe of Edeſſa, mixed. barbarians. It was, however, 
ſome praiſe, that of the three dialects of the Syriac; 
the pureſt and moſt elegant (the Aramæan) was 


ſpoke at Edeſſa. This remark M. Bayer (Hiſt. 


Edeſſ. p. 5+) has borrowed from George of Ma- 
latia a Syrian Writer. e 
N 

[44] Dion, 1 bret p. 1806785 ny boden M. we 

has neglected to uſe this moſt important paſſage. 


[45] This kingdom, from Oſrhoes, who gave a 
new name to the country, to the laſt Abgarus, had 
laſted 353 years. See the learned work of M. 
Bayer, Hiſtoria Oſrhoena et Edeſſena. 


[45] xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropedia, 
gives a clear and magnificent idea of the extent of 
the empire of Cyrus, Herodotus: (I. iii. c. 79, &c.) 


enters into a curious and particular deſcription of 


- the twenty great Satrapies into which the * 


empire was divided V Darius Hyltaſpes, 
[47] Herodian, vi. 200. 212, * 


[481 There were two hundred aches: chariots 
at the battle of Arbela, in the hoſt of Darius. In 
the vaſt army of Tigranes, which was vanquiſhed: by 
Lucullus, ſeventeen thouſand horſe only were com- 
pletely armed. Antiochus brought fifty- four ele- 
phants into the field againſt the Romans: by his 
frequent wars and negociations with the princes of 
India, he had once collected an hundred and fiſty of 
thoſe great animals; but it may be queſtioned, 


whether the moſt powerful monarch of Hindoſtan 
ever formed a line of battle of ſeven- hundred 


elephants. 
(491 Hiſt. Auguſt 1 p. 1230 


| [51] M. de Tillemont has already e * 
Herodian s geography is ſomewhat confuſed. 


[52] Moſes of Chorene (Hiſt. Armen, I. ii. c. 70 * 
illuſtrates this invaſion of Media, by aſſerting, that: 
Choſroes, king of Armenia, deſeated Artaxerxes, 
and purſued him. to- che conſines of India. The: 


exploitys 


— 


> yas 


acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 


[s 2] For the account of this war, ſee Herodian, 
I. vi. p. 209. 212. The old abbreviators and modern 


compilers have blindly followed the 9 
8 | 


[53] Eetychins, tom. ii. p. 180, ae en 


The great Choſroes Nouſhirwan ſent the Code of 


Artaxerxes to all his EY as the invariable Tabs 
of their conduct. 3 


IAD Herbelot Biblibtheque "Oftentille, au 


mot Aruſbir. We may obſerve, that after an 


ancient period of fables; and a long interval of 


darkneſs, the modern hiſtories of Perſia” begin to 
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exploits of Choſroes have been magnified ; and he 


aſſume an air of truth with the dynaſty of the Saf. 
ſanides, 


[55] Herodian, 1. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, 1, xxiii. c. 6, Some differences may be 


obſerved” between the two hiſtorians, the natural 
effects of the T_T n by a century and 


akne 
[59] The Perſians are Hill the moſt ſkilful MY 
men, and their horſes the fineſt in the Eaſt, 


[57] From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, 
Ammianus, Chardin, &c. I have extracted ſuch 


probable accounts of the Perſian nobility, as ſeem 


either common to every age, or en to that of 
the Saſſanides. | 


| c 1] a H E modern philoſophers of Sweden ſeem 


| agreed that the waters of the Baltic 
gradually fink in a regular proportion, which they 


have ventured to eſtimate at half an inch every 


year, Twenty centuries ago, the flat country of 
Scandinavia maſt have been covered by the ſea ; 
while the high lands roſe above the waters, as ſo 
many iſlands of various forms and dimenſions. 
Such indeed is the notion given us by Mela, Pliny, 
and Tacitus, of the vaſt countries round the Baltic, 
Gee in the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, tom. xl and xlv, 
a large abſtraQ of Dalin's Hiſtory of Sweden, com- 


6 Swediſh language. 


{2] In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbe du Bos, 
| pad M. Pelloutier, Hiſt. des Celtes, tom. 1. 


[3] Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. p. 349. Edit, Weſſel. 


Hlerodian, 1. vi. p. 221. Jornandes, c. 55. On 


the banks of the Danube, the wine, when brought 
to table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, 
fruſta vini. Ovid Epiſt, ex Ponto, 1. iv. 7. 9. 10. 
Virgil Georgic. I. iii. 355. The fact is confirmed 
by a ſoldier and a philoſopher, who had experienced 
the intenſe cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, , Aus- 
baſis, K vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinſon, 


ON THE NINTH CHAPTER, 


[4] Buffon Hiſtoire Natorells, | tom, xii. 1 
79. 116. 98 2 


18 Ceſar de Bell. Gallic. | vi. 23. Ke. The 
moſt inquiſitive of the Germans were ignorant of 
its utmoſt limits, although ſome of them had tra- 
velled in it more than ſixty days; journey. 


{6] Cluverius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47.) 


inveſtigates the ſmall and ſcattered remains of "0s 
: nin Wood. 


bl Charlevoix Hiltoirs du Canada, 


[8] Olaus Rudbeck aſſerts that the Swediſh wo- 
men often bear ten or twelve children, and not un- 


commonly twenty or thirty ; but the ae * 


Rudbeck 1 is emma to 6 or nad 
[9] In dah ne in hec corpora, quæ miramur, 
1 Tacit. Germania, 3. 20. Cluver, 


10 Plutarch. in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of 
amuſement, often lid down mountains of ſaow on 


their broad ſhields. 


[11] The 


NOTES ON, THE NINTH CHAPTER, 


„Lin The Romans made war in all climates 
and by their excellent diſcipline were in a great 
meaſure preſerved in health and vigour. It may 
be remarked, that man is the only animal which 
can live and multiply in every country from the 
eqdator to the poles. The hog ſeems to approach 

the neareſt to our ſpecies in that privilege. 175 


[rz] Tacit. German. c. 3. The emigration of 
the Gauls followed the courſe of the Danube, and 
diſcharged itſelf on Greece and Afia. Tacitus 
could diſcover only one inconfiderable' tribe that 


retained any traces of a Gallic origin. 


[13] According to Dr. Keating, (Hiſtoty of 


Ireland, p. 13, 14.) the giant Partholanus, who 
was the ſon of 'Seara, the ſon of Eſra, tile fan' of 
Sru, the ſon of Framant, the ſon of Fathaclan, the 
ſon of Magog, the ſon of Japhet, the ſon of Noah, 
landed on the coaſt of Munſter, the 14th day of 
May, in the year of the world one thouſand” nine 
hundred and ſeventy-eight, Though he ſucceeded 
in his great enterpriſe, the looſe behaviour of his 


wife rendered his domeſtic;life very uphappy, and 


provoked him to ſac a degree, that he killed— 
her favourite e d. This, as the learned 


hiſtorian very properly obſerves, was the fr/? 


inſtance of female falſehood * infidelity ever 


known in Ireland. 


wit 4] Genealogical ngen et the ran by 
olghazi Bahadur Khan. 


[15] His work, entitled Adlantica, i is uncom- 
monly ſcarce. Bayle has given two moſt curious 


extracts from it. rn, des Lettres Janvier 


et Fevrier, 1685. 1763 tag Je: 


161 Tacit. * ii. 19. banden Tectera 


viri pariter ac fœminæ ignorant. We may reſt 


| contented with this decifive authority, without 
entering into the obſcure diſputes concerning the 
antiquity of the Runic characters. The learned 
Celſius, a Swede, a ſcholar, and a philoſopher, 
was of opinion, that they were nothing more than 
the Roman letters, with the curves changed into 
ſtrait lines for the caſe of engraving. See | Pel- 


loutier, Hiſtoire des Celts, l. ii. c. 11. Didtionaire 


Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We may add, that 
the oldeſt Runic inſcriptions are ſu ppoſed i to be of the 
third century, and the moſt ancient writer who men- 

tions the Runic characters, is Venantius Fortunatus, 
(Carm. vii. 18.) who lived towards the end of the ſixth 
century. 


Barbara fraxineis vlacatar RUxA tabellis 
Vo. I. 


walls of the colony. 
8 coloniz, mumimenta fervitii detrahatis ; 


tom. 11, 


1 


4 17] Recherches Phalaſophiques ſur les Ameri- 
eains, tom. i. p. 228. The anthor of that very 
curious 1 is, if I am: not mifinformed, a n 


6 74 The Alexandrian Celiac is often cri- 


ticiſed by the accurate Cluverius. 


* 191 See Cæſar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker 
in his Hiſtory of Maneheſter, vol. i. wth 


* (201 Tacit. Germ, 154, 


[21] When the lad \ commbthe*; the Ubii 


of Cologne to caſt off the Roman yoke, and with 


their new freedom to reſume, their ancientmaimers, 
they inſiſted on the immediate demolitign of the 
oftulamus a vobis, myros 
etiam 
s fera animalia, fi clauſa teneas, virtutis obliviſ- 
** Cuntur,” Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 64. | 


| [22] The Arn villages of Sileſia a are 1 i 


miles in length. See Cluver. I. i. c. 13. 


[23] One hundred and forty years after Tacitus 
a few more regular ſtructures were erected near Fs 


Rhine and Danube. 


(= Tack, Germ. ty, 
; [25] Tacit, Germ. 5. TN | F Hoy daher 
[26] Cæſar de Bell. Gall, vi. 21 | 
[27] Tacit. Germ. a6. Colar 1. aa. es tnb nn 
[48] Tacit, Cem. 


5 [29] It is ſaid that the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
without the uſe of either money or iron, had made 


a very great progreſs in the arts, Thoſe arts, and 
the monuments they produced, have been, ſtrangely 


ſur les Americains, 


magnified. See Rechere LE 
p. 153 · 


[30] Tacit. Germ. 15» 
[31] Id. 22. 23. 


[32] Id. 24. The Germans might 8 the 
arts of play from the Romans, but the paſfon is 
wonderfully inherent to the human ſpecies, 


1331 Tacit. Germ. 14. 
[34] Plutarch. 1 in Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. 


1351 Dubos. Hit. de la Monarchis — 
tom. i. p. 1999. 


: [36] The 


XXXIY 


36] The Helvetian nation which iſſued from 
the country called Switzerland, contained, of every 
age and fex, 368, oco perſons (Cæſar de Bell. 
Gall. i. 29.). At preſent, the number of people 
in the Pays de Vaud (a ſmall diſtri on the banks 
cf the Leman Lake, much more diftinguiſhed for 
politeneſs than for induſtry) amounts to 112,591. 


See an excellent Tract of M. Muret, in fs Me- 


moires de la Societle de Berne. 4 3 3355 
1371 paul Diaconus, e. 1, 2, 3. "Machionel, 

| Davila, and the reſt of Paul's followers, repreſent 
theſe gmigrations too much a8 nen and 2 
certeg, meaſures, . | 
+8244 11. 10 nne Un 4 


n [38 91 817 ir Winiam Temple and, Monteſqvieu 3 


255 on this ſubject, 0, mw AER of 
fe BTL: 5851 10 fes 95 ; _ 


ness Ic! Sia se 


; 130 Machiavet Hit. 4 Firenze, 11 % " Mariana 
N e "SY %%% 


Le! R Robertſon's Charles » mY Hume's Political 
Eſſays. 


[43] Tacit, 8 44, 45. e (who 


dedicated his ſupplement to Livy, to Chriſtina of 
Sweden) thinks proper to be very angry with the 


ee _ fo very little reverence for 
Northern us. 5 {3 d 


5 An 


[42] May we not aeg that n was 


the parent of deſpotiſm 7 The deſcendants of Odin 
(whoſe race was not extinct till che year 1060) are 
ſaid to have reigned in Sweden above a. thouſand 
years. The temple of Upſal v was the ancient ſeat of 
religion and empire. In the year 1153 J find a 
fingular law prohibiting the uſe and poſfeſſion of 
arms to any, except the king's. guards. Is it not 
Probable that it was coloured by the pretence of 
reviving an old inſtitution ? See'Dalin's Hiſtory 


of Sweden in the Bibliatheque Raiſonnée, tom. 
xl. and xlv. 


1431 © 7 * $31 9 — 1 f 75 TY T 7 a 
351 1431 Tacit. Germ. 5 43. 40 n 
* (447 1d, 7 I 12255 15, ar. INES N 


8 22 rte 214 4 #544 4-£F} {4.4 pos -- 


[45] 'Grotios changes an ö of Tacitus, 
 pertradantur into Terra an 'T he. en 
is equally juſt and ingenious. 


1461 Even i in our ancient parliament, the DIE 
hen carried a queſtion, | not ſo much by the 


NOTES ON THE NINTH CHAPTER, 


number of — IR that Mt l 


Aare! , 


171 Ceſar & Bell. Gull. vi. 1 


[48] Minuunt controverſing, is a "FOE. kappy 


[49] 3 ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute 
ſumunt. Tacit. * 2: 


[5] Orſar, vi. 22. Tacit. Geri. 26. [1 


* [52 Taci. Wil £ 01 14 193 . 1. 3e 
acit. erm. 7. 


bun. r > 3D 69. 


5 * * 


hows: imagination . of Monteſguiea 5 is 3 
however, by the dry cold "reaſon of the Abbe de 
Mably, Obſervations ſur Y Higotre on n 
tom. i. p. 356. LS] 94 


93 2 v1 « 


[rr Gaddent mdunejibas, hd nee dam imputant; 
nec acceptis obligantur. "Tacit Germ. « © 21. 


[56] The adultereſs was whipped through the 
vithaes Neicher wealth nor beauty could inſpire 
nnn or pune her a' ſecond huſband, 18, 19. 


CT eb M wed -f ko * 15 


' [57] Ovid emp! loys. &%9, hy Rute, 4 558 in in the 


reſearch of places the moſt' favourable to love. 
Above all he conſiders the theatre as the heſt adapted 
to collect the beauties of Rome, and to 1 ö 
into tenderneſs and a D atis 


Iss) Tacit. Hiſt. i Iv. 61.68% 


[l The marriage preſent was a 4 yoke of oxen, 
vans and arms. See Germ. c. 18. Tacitus * 
enn too florid on the ſubject. £38 


os 


. 


[60] The change of exigere. into exugers- is a ; moſt 


n 3s . . Wn TI : © tg p 2 


| (er) Tactt. Germ. y. dich 11 Mario. 


Before the wives of the Teutones deſtroyed them- 


felves and their children, they had offered to ſur- 


render, on condition that they ſhould be received | 
as the Hlaves of the veſtal virgins, . | 


\ of 


[62] T acitus has 1 4 * fines; and 


Ciavefius one hundred and twenty-four pages, on 


this oblcure ſubject. 1 r Me tt, in Ger- 
many 


NOTES ON THE NINTH CHAPTER. 


is poſitive, that, under the emblems of the ſun, the 


moon, and the fire, his pious en I 480 


the Trinity in unit. 


[63 The ſacred wood, deſeribed with ſuch ſub- 
lime horror by Lucan, was in the neighbourhood of 
Marſeilles; but there y were e many of the lame kind 
in Germany. . rer 


— ry 2 „ 2 + abt 1 


Jet 


[64] Tacit, Germania, e. 7. "_ 
1651 1a. e. 40. 0 


W 


[66] See Dr. Robertſon' 's ; Hiſory of f Charles v. 


1 i. note 10. 11194 


(67) Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Tc Randards v were 


only the heads of wild bes. 


. [68]. See an "Inftance of this cum, Tarit. 


Annal. xi. N not e 19) 
[69] Cæſar, Diodorus, and Lucan, ſcem to aſcribe 


this doctrine to the Gaule, but M. Pelloutier 
(Hiſtoire des Celtes, 1; Hi. c. g.) Labours to reduce 


tbeir expreſſions, to a more orthodox ſenſe, 73 


» #4 . * hp" 1 HF E85 * 87877 


51569 Concerwitiy this groſs but alluring docttine 
* the Edda, ſer Fable xx in the curious verſion 


of that 95 e M. Mallet, in his 1 intro- 
duktion to Hiſtory ry, of Henk. 
7 nes O. 01 e 


2071] Seo: Tait; Germ. ci 3. +Dibdbr, Sicul. 
1. v. Strabo, I. iv. p. 197. The claſſical reader 
may remember the rank of Demodocus in the 
Phæacian court, and the ardour infuſed by Tyr- 
Vet there is little 
probability that the Greeks and the Germans were 
the ſame people. Much learned trifling might be 
ſpared, if our antiquarians would condeſcend to 
reflect, that ſimilar manners will naturally be pro- 


tæus into the fainting Spartans. 


duced by ſimilar fituations. 5 0 


[72] Miffilia ſpargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. 
Either that Hiſtorian uſed a vague expreſſion, or 
he meant chat they were tbrownat random. 


[7 31 It was their principal dittinQion from the 


Sarmatians, who generally fought on horſeback. ' | 
. [74] The relation of this enterpriſe occupies a 


| great part of the fourth and fifth books of the Hiſtory 
of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for its elo- 


quence" than 'perfpicuirys" 3 Saville has 
obſerved egg aff 19189 4499109 fl 


eg gh 49) 19 Gott „Kt bug 388 


17510 Tacit, Hit, ir. 13. Like them | he had loſt 
an We 


8 [76] It was contained 1 the two 8 
of the old Rhine, as they ſubſiſted before the face 
of the country was changed by art and nature. 
See Cluver. German. Antiq. I. ii. c. 80 7. 


Gn Ceſar de Bell, Gall. | 1. vi. 23. * 


1 They are mentioned however in the vth 
and vth centuries by Nazarius, Ammianus, Claus 
dian, &c. as a tribe of Franks, See Clavers D 
he 1. li- <Q 13. u 21. 40 15 T gibilfl 


8 4 144 > f 
S$%1k ulis 2111 Heid! TH uot + 


(7 91 Urgentibus i is the common «readies but bod | 


ſenſe ; Lipfius, and 9 1 declare for eker | 
tibus, | | | 7 4 Fav 7 99 


[80] Tacit. OR . 33. The pious „ Ab 
de la Bleterie is very angry with Tacitus, talks 
of the devil who was a murderer from the RE. 
ning, e 3 1 | 


[81] Manx traces of this 1 may "ho «GC. 


covered in Tacitus and Dion; and many more 


may be inferred from the principles of hamzz 
nature. 1 | 


[84] Eik. Av galt. p 9755 . „ Ainmtan, Marcellin. 
I. xxxi. c. 5. Aurel. TR or. The emperor Marcus 
was reduced to ſell the rich furniture of Ba palace, 
and to inliſt flaves and robbers, 8 


1 
189 


[83] The Marconi; a colony, be: Fowine 


banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Mo- 


ravia, had once erected à great and formidable | 
monarchy under their king' Maroboduus. See 
en l. vii. Ny hare 11. ings 4 e Anal, 


[84] Mr. Wotton (Hiftory of 3 p. 166. 9 
increaſes the prohibition to ten times the diſtance. 


His reaſoning is ſpecious but not concluſive, 


Fave mn were ſoſſczent for a. der barrier. 


- 185): Dion, l. "lend 50 Ixxii, | 


186] See an excellent diſſertation on i the e 
and migrations of nations, in the Memoires de 
e 4 Academie 


| 


Academie des Inſcriptions, 1 tom. xvili. p. 48—71. 
It is ſeldom that the antiquarian and the 3 
e ee Eg 


NOTES ON THE TENTH CHAPTER: 


- [87] Should we ſuſpect that Athens contained 
only 21, 000 eitizens, and Sparta no more than 
39,000 ? See Hume and Wallace on the number 
of mankind i In ancient and modern times. 


44 2 7 * * 14 . 1 N 75 * 


NOTES! * Tür TENTH CHAPTER. 


on 


Fas, a century, a cohort, or a legion. 


[2] His birth at Bubalia, a little village 10 
Pannonia (Eutrop. ix. Vidor, in Cæſarib. et 
Epitom. ) ſeems to contradict, unleſs it was merely 
accidental, his ſuppoſed deſcent from the Decii. 
Six hundred years had beſtowed nobility on the 
Decii ; but at the commencement of that period, 
they were only Plebeians of merit, and among the 
firſt Who ſnlared the donſulſhip with the haughty 
Patricians. Plebeiæ Deciorum animæ, &c. Ju- 

venal, Sat. viii. 254. See the ſpirited ſpeech. 
6. of Decius in Livy, x. 9, 10. 


51 Zofimus, 1. i. p- 20. AE "x ali, 
p. 25.6 Edit. Louvre. 


To See the prefaces of e on? 1 
nandes: it is ſurpriſing that the latter ſhould be 
omitted in the excelſſer eflion IO 9. G. 
| tius, of the Gothic writers. 2908 


"HE haut hee? fed bby eben, and 


Zonaras may. ſignify that Marinus com- 


* 


[ 5] on the authority of W 3 


quotes ſome old Gothic Aae were. De 
Reb. Geticis, & 4. 14 7 


WON Jornandes, « C.3 


1 See the large im ede e 
and Saxo-Grammaticus in the Prolegomena of 


Grotius. The former wrote in the year 1077, the 
ere lourhed ſhout the Kar Vid. | 


asus n us 15 1 122 : 4 "844k © 


#8] Voluire, Hiſtvize de Charles AI. l in. 


4 


When the Auſtrians defired the aid of the court of 


Rome againſt Guſtavus Adolphus, they always 


repreſented that conqueror as the lineal ſucceſſor 


of Alaric, Harte 5 8 of See 0 ii. 
5. „ 


+ 
$4 
* 


4 . LY n * 4 2 7 I v2 8 di £4 14 
* 1 *. r e ee * 4 * 3 = "x 
” bo : ot ; FI 


| ground-work of an Epic. _ cannot ſafely be 


: & 2 * + 
+ — — x 2 


101 br Adam of Fn in 1 * vg | 
menis, p. 104. The temple of Upſal was deſtroyed 
by Ingo king of Sweden, who began his reign in 
the year 1075, and about fourſcore years after- 
wards a Chriſtian, Cathedral was erected on its 


rains. See Dalin's Hiſtory. 1 We in 8 . 
Biblioth&que Raiſonnte. n n 


[26] eee 4 VHiltire 47 Dan- 


nemarc. 


[11] Mallet, c. iv. p. 55, has colleied from 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Stephanus 1981 


tinus, the veſtiges of ſuch a city and people. 


[12] This wondlerfuf expedition of Odin, bi 


by deducing the enmity of the Goths and Romans 


from ſo memorable a Bart might ſupply the noble 


received as auth entic hiſtory. ding to 
obvious ſenſe of the Edda, 140 the interpretation 


of the moſt {kilfyl eriücb, As-gard, inſtead of de- 


noting 4 val city of the Afiatic Sarmatia, is che 
fiQtitious appellation of the myſtic abode of the 
gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia; from whence 
the prophet was ſuppoſed to deſcend, when he an- 
nounced his new religion to the Gothic nations, 
8 ſeated in the rs parts of 


YA "44 NUN Sig ee 18 


[iz] Tacit. Germania, e Ge "my F 


[14] Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yield a 
firm aſſent to the navigations of Pytheas of Mar. 
ſeilles, we Allow that the Goths had. 


the Baltic at least three hundred y years before e 8 


5 


[15] Ptolemy, I. ii. 


ö [36] By the German colonies who followed the 
arms r che e e re _ a and 
do converfion 


90089 An 


NOTES. 


venturers in the xiiich century. Kit . 7's 


[17] Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. iv. 14.), aal Fes 
(in Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 1.) agree in this opinion. 
They lived in diſlant ages, and poſſeſſed different 


means of inveſtigating the truth. 


[181 The Oyro and 2 the exflern and weſtern 
Goths obtained thoſe denominations from' their 
original feats in Scandinavia. In all their future 
marches and ſettlements they preſerved, with their' 
names, the ſame relative fituation.” When they 


firſt departed from Sweden, the infant colony was 


contained in three veſſels. The third being a 


heavy ſailor lagged behind, and the crew, which 
afterwards ſwelled into a vation, received from 
that circumſtance che appellation” mana or 


Loiterers. Jornandes, c. 17. 


li] See a fragment of Peter patrieius in the 
Excerpta Legationum, and with regard to its 


probable date, ſee Tillemont, Hiſt. des * 


| reurs, tom. Ui, p. 346. Isle , nil 


[20] Omsium baum otaldis W de 
ſcuta, breves gladii, et = reges obſequium. 
Tacit. Germania, 1 43. e Goths probably 
acquired their i iron by the « ens of amber. 


[21] Jornandes, 6175; 14. 


[22] Tae Heruli, an Ade bre andi or Bur- 
gundi, are particularly el See Maſcou's 
Hiſtory of "the Germans, I. v. A paſlage in the 
Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 28, ſeems to allade to this 
great emigration. 'The Marcomannic war was 
partly occaſioned by the preſſure of barbarous 
tribes, who fled before the arms of more 11e 

barbarians. | 2 


3 Danville, e . * the 


third part of his incomparable map of Europe. 
[24] Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 
1259 Clunen. Germ. . 


260 The Venedi, the Slavi, and 
the three ee vides of the ſame 9 Pape, er 
namdesy c. Ido" © lo 4510s 


[27] Tacitus 2 1 deſerves that title, 
and even his cautious ſuſpenſe is a proof of his 


guns inquiries. 


ON THE:TENTH CHAP/T'PR/ 


ooaverſidn:of Pruſſia were completed by ANZ ad- 


inſinuate theſe advantages. 


the Aue were * 


the Antonines, See Pliny's Panegyric, c. 


xxxvii 


[28 Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars, p. 593. 
Mr. Bell (vol. ii. p. 379.) traverſed the Ukraine in 
his journey from Peterſburgh to Conſtantinople. 
The modern face of the country is a juſt repreſent- 
ation of the ancient, ſince, in the hands of the 
Coffacks, it ſtill remains in a ſtate of nature. 


[29] In the ſixteenth chapter of Jornandes, in- 


ſtead of /ecundo Mœſiam, we may venture to ſub- 
ſtitote ſerundum, the ſecond Mæſia, of which Mar- 


cianopolis was certainly the capital (ſee Hierocles 
de Provinciis, aud Weſſeling ad locum, p. 636 
Itinera). It is furprifing how tllis palpable error 
of the ſcribe r we e WIS 
of Grotius. 8 


[30] The — is dall called Nicop. The little | 
ſtream,” on whoſe banks it too, falls into the Da- 
nube. eren W nnen donn. _ 
pogayen: e. 10 


i insaudn 
131 Spina, Byzant, de VUrbibus, p. 740. 
Weſſeling Itinerar. p. 16. Zonaras, by an odd 


miſtake, aſcribes the foundation airs Nee tor! 
the immediate Nen. of Davina 


[32] Ammian. xxxi. 5. 
[33] Aurel. Victor. c. 29. 


[34] Vidoriæ Carpice on ome medals of Decius 


[ 35] Claudius: (who. enen SONS) whh * | 
much glory) was poſted in the paſs of Thermopylæ 
with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 160 light 
horſe, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed 
recruits. See an original letter from the emperor 
to his officer in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 200. 


[36] Jornandes, c. 16—18, Zofimus, I. I. p. 22. 


In the general account of this war, it is eaſy to dif- 


cover the oppoſite prejudices of the Gothic and the 
Grecian writer. In careleſſneſs alone they are alike, 


£301 Veneer veins Grandeur et Decadence de, | 
Romains. 11 | 


[38] Veſpiſian and Titus were the laſt cenſors 
(Pliny Hiſt. Natur. vii. 49. Cenſorinus de Die 
Natali). The modeſty of Trajan refuſed an honour 
which he deſerved, and his example was a law to 
45 and 60. 


[39] Yet 


— 


39] vet in Fits of this exemption Pompey ap- 
peated "before chat tribunal, daring his conſulſhip. 

:cifidn indeed Was equally ſingular and ho- 
nourable: Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. witzggf nd 


ER See the Geisel ſpeech. In the Auguſian 
Hit. p. 173, 174. | 


[41] This irmnlaRion. might decaire Zonaras, 
who ſl Nee that V ering was Wang declared 


"Tu Hiſt Angad. p. 174+ The emperor's 5 re- 
ad 18 omitted. Aeris a 


1441 Such as «the attemp ts of n towards: a 
reformation of manners. Tack. Annal. ili. 24. 


1441 Tillemont. - Hiſtoire: des En , tom. 


Ai. p. 598. As Gofimus, and ſome of bis-followers 
miſtake the Danube for the Tanais, they place 


the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 


N L "fs 4 eite 15 2251 Ait NOM 44 1 25 25 


[45] Aurelius Victor allows two diſtinét a actions 


for the deaths of the two Decii; but 1 8 pre- 


ferred the account of Jornandes. f er 


[46] I have ventured. to copy from Tacitus 
(Annal. i. 64.) the picture of a ſimilar engagement 


between a Roman army and à German tribe. 


N71 Jornarifes, E'18.'Zofim ns, Li 


144 94 


[48] The Deci were killed before the evil of 
the year two hundred and fifty one, fince the new 


pripees took, poſſeſion, of the conſulſhip on the en- 


ſujng calends of January. 2971s uu! | 
[49] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. zag, gives them a very 


honourable place among the ſmall number of good 
emperors who. TOY: betyeen Key and Dio- 


Cletian. 2 8 


6 7 . 


[50] Has abi ye .comperere. 05 » of 4 


cernunt. Victor! in Cæ nibus. 


Innen n dee, 


[51]: Zonaras/1 xi P- ani 91 dar tidal 


[21 A Silla, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five - 
pounds weight, were accepted with joy and grati- ö 
tude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Livy, xxvii. 4.) 


Quina Millia ris, a weight of copper in value 
about eighteen pounds ſterling, was the uſual pre- 


ſent t made. to foreign ambaſſadors (Livy, xxxi. * * 


WOTES ON THE T ENTH CH, 


22, Zo- 


e Ai. . 67 Aurelius Viabr. e 


R. 
[53] See the firmneſs of a Roman general ſo late 


as the time of yore A e the gre e 
Legationum, P-. 25. Edit. Louyre. r) 


[54]; For the plague ſee lente, c. 10, and 
Victor in Cæſaribus. | 


[55] Theſe improbable accuſations are e. 


| byy alfa. I. f. 23 24. 1 


(561 Jornandes,” c. 19. The Gothic ville mY 
leaſt obſerved the peace-which. hie viert won 


trymen had ſworn to Gallus. 11 


if 33 1 511 15 } om AJEH 7 Zig 5 At #5 ; p44 7 Fi; : fi + . 


ILSYI Zofmus, I. i. p. 25, 26. nk | fon 80 
; a L207 i) Th #13, FL £7) $ 0 25 
[58] Vie i eBags a mil 


A 


el Learn I- heb . auge fl 


leo] Banduri Numiſmata, p. 94. 
N tt 55 * airy! 411 N FN 


461 Eutropius, L ix. c. 6. ſays tertio menſe. 


Euſebias omits os emperor. 2 WY 


15 v19V'& 20. nSvis sf ( NIN 01 28 3." 
[62] Zolmus, I. i. p. 28. Rutropius and Viaar 
Ration Valerian: army Jn Rhætia-. labs] mort 


£63) He wil Föll Led) I ne Unie or It 
acceſſion, or, as is more probable, of his death. 
Hiſt. Avguſt, \P+ 173. \ Tillemon b. Hil, des Em- 
ere dom: Ai, P+-$93,, not aba 190003 „in 


© [64] Tämieus Tyrainofuth,” HR!) Auguſt. p 
173. In the glorious ſtruggle of the ſenate againſt 


Maximin, Valerian acted AY ſ 12 part. 
Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 166. to I, IF 0 $4190 


[65] According to eas diſtinction of HO he 
ſeems to have received the title of "/mperator from 
12 _— and that of Auguſtus from the ſenate. *y | 


& 


1660 From Victor and from the medals, Tilles 


mont (tom. iii. p. 710.) very Joftly infers, that 
Gallienus was affociated to the empire about the 


mouth of Auguſt of the year 253. 


[67] Various. iyigma haye been 2 to ex- 
plain a difficult paſſage in N of N 


I 11, e. Eg. © a4 eb 18 19 79922 44 K > A 


2 nr out 3) 8 e 91418 888122 St 1 *I +4. 4 3 


[68] The Geographer of Revenne,.} i, 11. by. 
mentioning Mauringania on the confines of Den- 


mark, as the ancient ſeat of the Franks, gave . 
| to a ds Leibnitz. 


nnn 


169] See 


NOTES ON THE TENTH CHAPTER. 


£69] See Chuver: Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 20. 
M. Freret, in the Memoires de l' Academie des 
Inſcriptions, tom. Xii. e os 


[70] Moſt probably under the reign of Gordian, 
from an accidental circumſtance fully canyaſſed * 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 710. unde, | | 


[71] Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xvi. 1. The 8 
palin frequently allude to the moralles of my Teas. 


[52] Tacit. German „e. I 37. 


[73] In a ſabloguent period, moſt of 8 old 
names are occaſionally mentioned. See ſome veſ- 
W of them 1 in Cluver, Germ, Antiq. 1, ut, LAN 


49 181 woof {45 7431 by 184. 


[74] Simler de ereichen Fam natis 
Fuſelin. 


(75) Zoimus, l. i. p. 27. 


761 M. de Brequigny (in the e de 
Academie, tom. xxx.) has given us a very curious 


555 Medals ang Inſeriptions has been more than 
| weichen ee is till much wanted. 


77] Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Inſtead of Pins 


Mt both the ſenſe and the expreſſion require 


| deleto, though indeed, for different reaſons, it is 


alike; diffieult tg correct che text * ahh: beſt 2nd of 
the wort Writers. 10 219921 H aud Fe 


s In the time of Auſonius' (he ad of the 
fourth century) Ilerda or Lerida was in a very 


ruinous ſtate, (Auſon, Epiſt. xxv. 58.) which ne- 
bably was the conſequangs of chis ivralan. 


gi the Franks had invaded Spain by ſea. 


ls Aurel. Viftor. kasy. ix. 6 
[84] Tacit. Germania, 38. | 
Iz] Cluver. Germaii, Andq) Bi. 450 A801. 


221001 10 * 108810 41 926160 11y26tib 4 ist 


[83] Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanis, ſic Sueyoram 
N a ſervis en. A ou: Wine : 


1 in Bello Gallico, in, rte bene 
I "4 1912 51 22 3 
1 Vidor in Garagale Pig Gol, ws 


: 2 180 1 


complaints breathe an 


. A ſeries of the Auguſtan Hiſtory 


[79]. Valeſius is | therelbte miſtaken i in ſuppoing ; 


3 2 
* N 


86] This etymology (far different from -t 
which amuſe the fancy of the learned) Ono 
by Aſinius Quadratus, an origins) Wanne, ugh? 


by Agathias, i. c. 85. 6 4 pF 57 


5 1 


187] The Suevi engaged Cæſar in this 3 
and the manceuvre deſerved the approbation of the 
conqueror (in Bello Gallico, i. 48.). 


[88] Hit. Auguſt. p. 215, 246, Dexippus i in the 


1 Legationum, p. 8. org Chron. 
Oroſius, vii. 22. 


[89] Zoſimus, I. i. [3 + Th 


7, 


[90] Aurel, Victor i in Gallieno et Probo, His 
comes, ſpur. of freedom. 

[91] Zonaras, . xii, p- 631. P 
[z] One of the Victors calls bim King of the 


1 apy £ 
18 8 27.1 3 


Mlarcomanni, the other of the Germans. 


[93] See Tillemont, Hill des + Emperears, tom, 
lit, . 398, MK End : 
r d e ee eee e 
1940 See the lives of Claudius, 9 
Werd in the Auguſtan opera 4 


"Tocl It; is about half a league 1 in breadth. Gene- 
alogical Hiſtory, of F the * Tartars, Pr 598. | 


[96]. M. de Peyſionel, , who had, been French 
conſul at Caffa, i in bis Obſervations ſur les Peuples 
Barbares, qui ont habits les bords du Danube. 


[97 ] Engl in  Jobigenia in Taurid, 


5 W e were _— allies * Aa 


99] Appian in Michridat. vg 2 id 53 


ioo] It was 1 by the arms, 06 . 
Oroſius, vi. 21. Eutropius, vii. 9. The Romans 
once advanced within three rated march of the 


Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xii. 17. 


| [101] See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the 

ſincerity and the virtues: of the Scythian, who re- 
lates.a great war of his nation Wk the Eings of 
Boſphorus, REI 


[102]; Zolimus; l. 1, _ LR 


ain e 1. xi. Tag HA 1 . CY 
alled Camarg, "a 2 


155 9 


+{1044-See, a very natural pic n 
W in the xvith ] "Ou! Ar 


F105] Arrian places the - frontier- — at 
Dioſcurias, or Sebaſtopolis, forty four miles to the 
eaſt of Pityus. 


his time of only four hundred: foot. See eine, 
of the Euxine. 8 


1 fl at M ein dd S 1 
[106] Zofintus, 15 Lp. 30. 
117 i ar 3191 4 T EF. 


[107] Arrian (in Periplo Wor Kun 84.498 
calls the diſtance 2610 fladia. q 


[108] Xenoption,” Adabifis;11. Tv; 1305. Eat. 
1 5% Eimum non : eo 1991 dme 
dne suse 1083017 aon abel non a1t581th 

[6 og] Arrian, p. 129. The general =p, IG 
Is Toarmefarr's.”; 10 Jaiog 513 00 eaw-371 1: 


5113 43 e: 8105 TOs. } Yo vas 


Cute] See an-/Epitle of Gregory * 


3 


diſhop of N ed ä 37. 
0 11] Zoſimus, I. i 1. p · p. 3a, 33. |; | 
Tire] Aber. Ml lym. p. dane, 
St ein ! 43155 90 ö 


£183] Zolmus; l. i. P. 32, 33. 


_ [114] He N the place with 490 \gallies, 
150,000, foot, and 3 nu 
tarch in 2255 Appen i in. — Cicero pro- 
Jeng Maniacs. iter due wSNÞ>19%s 651 oF, 

Wadtudn 903 eignes 


[1151 Strabo, 1, —_— 


11161 Poc ,D 
S 23; 24. £4 04: 84 1 e 


Wan 4114 


112 * 111 , 
4130 10.5004 448 10 3; 39) 21 2 uin 


[117] Zoſimus, 1. i. end 


485 


$4 I mot ino 
11081 — tells an nam licible pe, . 


Prince Odenathus, who defeated the * and | who 
ne, Prince'Oaenathur. 241 ou * 7 | 
Lig! Voyages 8. Cbardip, com, i. p- 45 He 


failed with the "Turks. from Conſtantinople to 
nt 


464 0 28 1003 


ns 
120] ene fe 5 2 u pe. 
ben 92 und 90 by th e Her 55 Ii BAB Z 13196 ( 


ba] wks 1. xi. p. 40j. GT ada 
* ee ne. Hiſt. din, M. B.. Sono "ON 105 


„. *Y . nee 


Sn. vii. 4 Koſimus, l. Ml P. 35. Zang 


4 


The garriſon of Phaſis conſiſted in 


the 


ros cayalry. See Plu- 


tion af hy br ii. 


Zonaras, I. xii. p. 6298. 


accpunt o 


in BEES S 


[12g]. HE Appatt b. 181. 75 Vicor, g. 33. | an enemy enen 


NOTES ON THE TEN TAH (CHAPTER; 


ras, 4. xii. 635. Synceſtus;:pi 38 ie ct Wich- 
out ſome attention, that we can explain and .conci- 
hate their imperfe& hints. We can Mill difcover 


ſome traces of the partiality of Dexippus, in the re- 
lation of his own and his ne 8 exploits, 


g* 


EN nt p- 387. This body * Horuk 


was for a 


ng time faithful and famous, 

40 WA ö iq nge MH (TY 

„ho com manded on dhe Danube, | 
— pms bar ated with ſpirit, His col- 
league was jealous of his e . p.83. 


1126] Jornandes, ©. 20. 


250 Dohmen ad We Geeste (as che thei of 
Phflepatris) give che nume ef Seythians roofs | 
Wem Jo onde und te Latin:wrirehs, conftuntly 


repreſent as Goths, * Alive 


[128] Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 178. | Jornandes, c. 20. 


_ {32g} Strabe, b;xiv, P Mitmvins, I. i. e. 1. 
ptefat. I. i- acit. . Hiſt. 
Nat. xxxvi. 14. nn 


[130] The length of gt. Peter's-36 B40; Roman 
palms, each palm is a-very little ſhort of pine Eng- 


-liſh inches. See Saves, Miſcellanien, vol. i. 
p. 233 5 On the Roman atzong 


oF Te * 38102 5 bt 5 


od! 0 aa 
[133] The .palicy, however of. e Ro 
duced them pore Det EE neat _ 


aſylum, which by ſucceſlive.;privileges. had. ſpread 
itſelf two ſtadia round the temple. 2 „ xiv. 


p. 644. Tacit. Anl. itt: 60% ... of 
kiel They offered no ſacrifices" to the Grecian 


gods. see Bpikon-Grrgsr. Thamar. 


„Hiss Za. A. ar 2973 8 Ag N. SE 


17331 Zonaras, I. xii. p. 635. bad ab | 
was perfectly ſuited to the taſte of Montaigne. He 


makes Ama it in his e 2 0 
hs i. c. 24. 


i 34] Moſes | ala 1 fl. &; 71 73. 74+ 
he authentic relation of 
the Among hiſtorian levies rectify the confuſed 
in 1 "The latter ie wk of 'the 
5 ridates, wh 0 e chat time $ himſelf 
an infa 1 N 22 * ert ee 


1140201 JA. 


4; 
bets 


200M2lil yd Ed vieto19 34 
Co[155]qHifc Anguſt, p. 491. Ae Micrjagiia.aes | 


n e. 105100) (118207 3 kus“ "7 
| n [13 6] Zokmus 


1136) Zofimus, I. i p. 33. 
: (137] Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 174. | 
[138] Victor in Cæſar. Eutropius, ix. 7. 


[139] Zofimus, I. i. p. 33. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 
630. Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Ln P- 29. 


[140] Hiſt, Auguft p. 185. The reign of Cy- 
riades appears in that collection prior to the death 
of Valerian; but I have preferred a probable ſeries 


of events to the doubtful „ of a moſt in- 


accurate writer. 


e663 Tho-dickalCAninich, on b. 8 
hiſtorians, is aſſigned, by che decifive- teſtimouy of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to the e Hallau. 
xxiii. 5. 5 


1742 Zoſimus, 1. i. p. 35. pu 
| [+43] John Malala, tom. i. p. 397. He cdr- 


rupts this — even * nn, 


ſtances. 


15441 Zonaras, I. xii. p- 635. Deep vallies were 
filled up with the ſlain. Crowds of prifoners were 
driven to water like beafts, ng e 11 for 
want of food. 


[145 1 Dbimus l. 8 25, alerts, that . 


had he not preferred ſpoil t donqueſt, might] have 
remained maſter of Alia. es vd 2 


£54}; 


[146] Peter Patricius in Excerpt Leg. p Ag 29. is 


£143] gyrer pA m manü. Sextus Rufus, 
023. Rufus, Vi cor, the Auguſtan Hiſtory. (p. 192-), 


and ſeveral inſcriptions agree in making Nenne 


a cĩtizen of Palmyra. ; 


[148] He poſſeſſed ſo . an intereſt among 


che wandering tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Perſic. 


1. ii. c. 5.) and John Malala (tom. i. p. 39˙⸗ ) fiyle 
him Prince of the Saracens. _ a 


7 * oy” 7.4 'F . 
4 4 +4643 12 : & 


[149] Peter Parricius, p. 28. Hane nde 5. 


[150] The Pagan writers lament, the Chriſtian 
zahl the misfortunes of Valerian. Their various 
teſtimonies are accurately collected by Tillemont, 
tom. ili. p. 739, &c 80 little has been preſerved 
of Eaſtern hiſtory before Mahomet, that the mo- 
dern Perſians are totally ignorant of the victory of 

Vor. I. 


NOTES ON TAE TENTH CHAPTER, 


ger, a wen bis the noi Fo 
Bibliocheqte Ortentale. at iin „ r eren 


[154] Ove of theſe epiſtles is from Artavaſdes, 
king of Armenia : ſince Armenia was then a pro- 


vince to Perfia, the king, the kingdom, afid ths 
epiſtle; mat be fititious.” N 


[152] See his lfe in og Auguſtan Hiſtory, | 
[1 531 There is Nill « extant a very pretty Epitha- 


lamium, compoſed by Gaflienus, for the noptial- of 


tis nephews. ; 
Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter ſudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos; non murmura veſtsa columbz 
Brachia non Hederz, non vincant oſcula Conchæ. 


248885 Ar eie 
17% He was on the point of tiring Flothms a 
ruined city of Campania, to try the experiment of 
realizing Plato's Republic. See the Liſe of Ploth 
inus, by Porphyry; nnn e 


wy „ * 
= 9 * 2 200 A oy * -* 


© (158) This Gngulag aa e how 
fairly tranſmitted to us. The reign of his imme 
diate ſucceſſor was ſhort and buſy; and the hiſto- 


* 


rians who wrote before the elevation of rhe family | 


of Conſtantine, could not have the og te 
intereſt fo miſrepreſent the cbaracler of G Galli aliengd, 

[156] Pollio expreſſes the moſt inns tain 
to complete the number. 


[157] The place of kis teig is ſomewhat doubt- 


ful; but there vas a tyrant in Pontus, and we are 


acquainted with the ſeat of all the others. ” 


[158] Tillemont, tom. iii. p-316g,mkhe (hh | 


ſomewhat arent. * e eee 


[159] See the G of W in the W 
Hiſtory, p. 197. The accidental identity of names 


was the only circumſtance that could tempt Polſio 


to imitate Salluſt, 


[160] Vos O Pompilius ſanguis I is Horace's ad- 


dreſs to the Piſos. See Art. Poet. v. 292, with 


Dacier s and Sanadon's notes. 


[161] Tacit, Abnal av. 48. Hiſt. i. 45, Ih the 
former of theſe paſſages we may venture to change 
paterna into materma. In: every; generation from 
Auguſtus to Alexander Severus, ane or mom Niſas 
appear as conſuls. A Piſo was deemed worthy of 

f the 


* 


9 


lil 


che wrone by Auguſtus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13.). 
A ſecond headed a formidable conſpiracy againſt 


Nero; and a third 1 was N N and declared 
Cee by Galbs. 9 781 


' _ [162] Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 195. F The fas, | in a 


moment of eaten. ſeems to have preſumed on 
the approbation of Gallienus. 


[163] Hit. Augull b. 196. 3 el 


© [164] The aſfsciation e Pali 
was the moſt popular a of the whole reign 'of Gal- 
liens, Hist. Augoſt. pra 189. 


Fs yy t AS AV 7 


"Ft 657 Gallienus had g git anal and 


Auguſtus to His fon lone, Hain at Cologn by 
the uſurper Poſthumus. A {econd* fon of Gallienus 
ſacceeded to the pame and rank of his elder bro- 
ther. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was alſo 
mow to the empire, .ſeyeral other brothers, 

ſters, nephews, and nieces, of the emperor, formed 
See Tillemont, 


a very, numerous, royal family. 


tom. Hi; and M. de Breguigny in the ages de 


P Academie, tom. Axxii. Nr 2 52. I 
1.661 Hig, Auguſt, p. 183. 


P1647 } Aima n bad dds ets of 1 
in his ſervice. Poſthümuf à body of Franks. It 
was perhaps in the character of auxiliaries that the 
ater introduced, rhemſelves i ay. Sen. r 1040 


[168] 'The . p. 7. eau i 
frvile bellum. ' | 8e Dionne Sicul L rrin. 


£169] Plin;.Hiſt: 


| * 10, 


NOTES ON THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER, 


[171 See a eee ee e in a0 
Avguſtan Hiſtory, p. 245. 


[72] Such as the Gertleion ls of a di. 
vine cat. See Diodor. Sicul. I. i. 


T1753] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 195. This br and ter- 


rible ſedition was firſt occaſioned by a diſpate be- 
tween a ow and A Nee Wet about a Pair, of 


ſhoes. 901 243 cal. 0 3 


Ft i 275709 2998 


1.7 Dionytis" apud Foctb, Hit: reel 
vol. Wii. p. 21. Ammian xxif 16. 


[175] Scaliger Animadver. ad Euſeb, . 
p. 258. Three diſſertations of M. en in. ne 
e g NIX. 

Al 10 22991 9019 309 ng TN bY 1139 J. 11 ' 


_ [176] Strabo, I. xii. p. 559 
1177 mig. AuguRt)ps 295. y 


* F 


eue L 


[178] See Cellariuag; Aeg Amtiqs tom, Hp 
137 upon the limits of Iſauria. 


0479] kit. Augut, p. . * nil. 6 


[iso] Hift, Avgutt, pe 1% An 1 1 5. bi 
Zenaras, 1. xii. p. 623 · Euſeb. Mert ViRtr 


in Epitom. Victor in Entro lus, ix. g. 
P1 on M1543 97 N boy #2245 2106 


Oroſius, vii. 21. 


F > 1189Þ ng 139} 


[181], Euſeb. Hit: Feet . T he f \& is. 
3 from the ers onyh 7 who, f im the on 
time of thoſe troubles,, was 4s biſhop of 0 Alex exal andria. 4 


S be” 2 OP : * 


[182] Ina great numbet of pariſhes 1100 per- 


fons were found betwern fouftern and eiphity ; 


N 8 18298 
Pe) Nodor. Baan. 4 vil, p. 590. Edit. 5365 . I e 
Welling. 1857 \ [ow bas aD een lis 19278, Hiſtoire: — rom, J ii. * 7 MM hes S014 
CRETE 4s 
4 bo 
F341 ing 2 4 bt a 2 i 7 8 ö 32 . 
r OY TI TIE n 
, a FÞ | | 11 : 1 25s (4a! | bi 6 MELEE. SEW 1597121 * 0 l 
. N ; 1 . $5.3 : 4 K 5 5 8 * N : =. A ; 
TT IG * 2-7} oy ASL . Rn 2d 0 
tow 2 AG] KOT þ8, ON. THE. E 180 VE ENTH HN HA 52 tt ER. ln 
1 FX A E, 8 < 
LD. vu. SEE ho bd 9000! 7 2185 15 * 2. Nast yiavil af sd man gs! 8180 


6 J P 7 1 1 3 wile from Ber- 


| game, and thirty-two, from Milan, See 
Clover. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 24. Near this 


place, in the year 1703, the obſtinate battle of 


. W e the . and ü- 


18 | * ren 3 - ” 
«rs 
= 
4.447 — 
ww. 
£230 ' 
#736 7 


Ariane;>//The-excitioy crotiglowes "Y Olieritiee:ds 


Folard who was preſent gives a very diſtin idea of 
the gröbnd. Ses vo e ae Folard. tom. Ali. p- 


* 24 
gn Fele 1 as 17 by Mt - 512 7 by 4 2 © Ly x 5 * 2 | 
| c e. adi 2 TSP 
*. 3 Ti 4 wm 8 © 
ES * A. e "ta On 


2] On the death of Gallienus, ſee Trebellius 
Pollio in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 181. Zoſimus, I. i. 
p. 37. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 634. Eutropius, ix. 11. 
Aurelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cæſar. I 
have compared and blended them all, but have 
chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who ſeems to have 
had the beſt memoirs. * 101711 
131 Some ſuppoſed him dal eue to be 4 
baſtard of the younger Gordian. Others took ad- 
vantege of the province of Dardania, to deduce his 
origin from Dardanas, and the ancient kings of 
Teng, | | 
if 6F Nateria „ sd, aud otbeiel Likpatch 
Which the Emperors received from che frumentari 
or agents diſperſed through the provinces, Of theſe 
we may ſpeak hereafteQ? +q iir 008110 1071 


[5] Hiſt, Auguſt. pr208; Gallievueidbſcribes the 
plate, veſtments, &c. like a man, who loved and 
bre thoſe" ſplendid trifles. 3 


Eau o. 

[6] Ilie (Orat. i. p. 6) affirms that Claudius 

acquired the empire in a juſt and even holy manner. 
Rt we A diſtruſt re a kinſman. 


2351119119 nog 


(571 Hiſt. Avgoſt, p. 203. There are ſome willing 
differences concerning the circumſtances of the laſt 
defeat and death of Aureolus. 


(81 Aurelios Vidor 5 Glttien.” The people 


loudly. prayed for the Aemntatten of Gallienus. 1 he 
ſenate decreed that his relations and ſervants ſhould 
be thrown, down headlong from the Gemonian 


ſtairs... An. obnoxious officer of the revenue had his 
620 torn aut whilſt under examination. 


a * 4 n Fl 1 3 +, 1 
£10435, l ien 


[o] Zonaras, E* xi. p. 137. 


[10] Zonaras on this occaſion mentions Poſthu- 


mus; but the regiſters of the ſenate (Hiſt. Auguſt. 


P» 203 ) prove that Tetricus was already emperor. 
of the weſtern Fe, | 


[1 1] The Auguſtan Hiftory m. 8 the 8 | 


Zonaras the larger, number; the lively oy. of 
Monteſquiey nnen 8111 


aS r 15 = en ann. 441310 E 
[iel Treben, Pollioin Hit. Augutt 5. 206 _ 


| [13] Hiſt. Auguſt. in Claud. Aurelian, et Prob. 
Zoſimus, I. i. p. 38—42. Zonaras, I. xii p. 638. 


— 
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tinax he was killed 


dals. 


to his general Bönoſus, Who was able to drink with 
the Goths and diſcover their __ 2 1 


#ljii 


Aurel, Victor in Epitom. Vider Se ee 
POO in. 11. n 0 Obron. n N N 


(a3) A to ende a init - od 4 658); ; 
Claudius, before his death, inveſted bim with the 


purple; but this fingular fact is rather contradifted 
than confirmed by other writers, "SEP 


[15] See the life of Claadigi by, relle, 14 the 
orations of Mamertinus, Tumenius and Julian. 
See likewiſe the Cæſars of Julian; p. 313. In Julian 


it was not adulation, but ſuperſtition and Lanity. 


[16] Zoſimus, I. i. p. 42. Pollio (Hiſt. Au Kab. 
Pas ) allows him virtues, and ſays, that like Per- 


the licentious and 
According to Peri! e died o of a diſeaſe. 


[17] Theoclits (as quoted in che Abad 
Hiſtory, p. 211.) affirms; at in one day he killed, 
with his own hand, forty-eight Sarmatlans, and iu 
ſeveral ſubſequent engagements nine hundred and 


A 4 


fifty. This heroic valour was admired by the ſol- 


diers, and celebrated in their rude ſongs, the 1 


den of which was mille, mille, "mille occi * | : 


[18] Acholius (: ap. Hiſt. Aae. — 213. oy de. 
FE the ceremony of the adoption, as it was 


formed at Byzantium, in the preſence of * em · 


peror and his great Oficer z. 


184 <£ 3v131 ai; 3 


[19] Hiſt. "Auguſt. p. 211. This 1288219 epillle 
is truly the work of a ſoldier; it abounds; with 


military phraſes and words, ſome of which can · 


not be underſtood without difficulty. Ferra- 
menta ſamiata is well explained by Salmafius“ The 


former of the words means all e of offence, 


and is contraſted" with Arma, defenhve / 
The latter ſignifies keen and well * 


| [20] Zoſim. 1. i. p. 1 


Tai] Dexippus (ap. 232 Legat. 5 1191 re · 
lates the whole tranſaction under the name of Van- 
Aurelian married one of the Gothic ladies 


0 & 
4 £ »..& £ "© 
2411 4 44 2 *; * 4 1 5 1 * By * FO 44 


PA n ky hi 


. [22] 358 legen p. 222. Kale ix, I's, Sextus 
Rufus, g. 9. Ladtantius de mortibus Perlecgs 


A 


torum, L. 9. n ; 
DA Bas N ad: 422730 AGR — unde 


f 2 [23] The 


4 % 
AY . 


"Fs 3] The Walachians fill preſerve any. traces 
of the Latin language, and have boaſted in every 
age of the Roman deſcent. They are ſurrounded 
by, but not mixed with, the barbarians, See a 


Memoire of M. Danville on ancient Dacia, in the 


Academy of Inſcriptions, tom. xxx. 


[24] See the firſt chapter of LEN The 
Vandals however (c. 224). maintained a ſhort in- 
dependence between the rivers Mariſia and Criſia 


taros and Keres) which fell into the Tei. or 
+ ef Dexippus; p. 7-12." Zofimus, l. i. P. 3. 
Vopiſcus in Aurelian in Hiſt. Auguſt,” However 
theſe hiſtorians differ innames (Alemanni, Juthungi, 


and Marcomanni) it is eyident that they mean the 


ſame people, and the ſame war, but 1 it OD ſome 
297 conciliare Ind explain them © 


SJUPBROID * as „1315 51702401 


A6) .Cantoclarus, with hie | uſual an 
chuſes to trauſlate thter hundred thouſand: ; lis 
verſion: tn: . * 


, le 8:24. 214 d 1gizlik 
bs 13 A E FN n 
1271 We WW remark „ as an Wes of bad W 
that Dexippus applies Selle - light infantry of the 


Alemanni the technical terms Naber a to the 
Greeiari Phalanx. * 


nn LAGS 1 64 in, 


28 In beenese beendete, 
M. da Valois very judicioufſy alters the word to 
Exid anna. 


t 0 4 5 eehte \ ea} 


120] The ewperor Claddius was eitsssiy of the 
numbers but we dre ignorant how far this mark ef 
reſpet was extended. ; if to Cæfar and Auguſtus, it 
muſt have prodvecd a very awful fpeRacle; 4 TOR 
line of the mnaſters ff the world. * 


guy 7 * 


us in Hit Ring. 5 p. 210. 


(30 Ve pi 


We X 1 gives them a "ſubtle and prolix 
oration, worthy of a Grecian . 


1 Hiſt; Auguſt 4 246. 
Ji 483] Dexippus, p. 1. 


4541 Vie junior, in Auel. e 
1350 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Anguſt. p- 216. 


"© i 11 3 


136] The little river or rather torrent of Me- 


taurvs, ber ano, has been immortalized, by 
ending ſuch an hiſtorian as Livy, and fuck a Poet 
As . Horace. 


NOTE S ON THE EGEVENTH CHAPTER. 


137] It is recorded by an mr Daßdbar- 
Pezaro. | See Gruter. celxxvi. 3s Z Iv msn 

es J @ndrihonkd imagine, ho aid, 4 
were aſſembled in a Chriftian church, not in the 
temple of al the gods, 


[39] Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Aug. p· 215, 216. gives a 


long account of theſe Ceremonies, from the Regiſters 
of, the | 


— 
+4 *# 1% * * * 


[a6] eli. Hiſt. Natur. iii. 5. 'Tv confliem-oue 


| idea, we may obſerve, that for a long time Mount 


Czlius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Viminal was 
over-run with okers ; 8 Be ip | 11 fourth century, 
5 Avepiin Was e Lv d folitary retirement, 
Me till t he Hime, of 8 W ahne, ts, Aquiline was 
an  unwholef ome. bury: und J and that the 
Na inequalities, remarl ed 157 the ancients in 
the Quirinal, ſuffeiently prove. that it was not 
covered with buildings. Of the feven hills, the 


Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adjacent 
vallies, were the primitive habitation of the Roman 


| — Ras dees would, regulse a difer- 


%% „enn mot K. $A 


£11013 
4% 2D. G3 byiow 244 + 187 £ (#1651) 5 ti. CATS 


[41] Enfournath tecta multas aeg ur bes. 
is the exporting LEG? ©: #Y. nr mut £7 


© [42] HiR. Auguſt, p. 248. Bosk-(Lipfgs, and 
Has Voſlius have eagerly. embraced this menſuree. 


271065! 2116195 1151 Sh 2453020 © 5 4 


[43] See Nardini, n þ i i. c. 8. 


* 


7 V9 


1 Tacit. Hill ir. 27 5 . il 


2 


$667 For Kür 's ; walls fre — in Hig. 
Auguſt, p- 216. 222. Doſimus, I. i. p. 43. Eu- 
tropius, ix. 15. Aurel. Victor in Aurelian, Victor 
Junior in Aurelian, ns Hieronym, et e 
in Chronic. 54609 ir Wr ul rm: 110 883 


alle 14 5 


146] His didnt was Loltianus, or 1 
if indeed. theſe names mean the fame perſon. bes 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 177. | 


[47] The charakter ef this joins why Julius . 
W (ap. HR. Auguſt. p. 187.) is worth tranſerib-. 
ing, as it ſeems fair and impartial. Victotino qui 
poſt Janium Poſthymium. Gallias rexit neminem 
exiſtimo przferendym ; non in virtute Trajanum ;. 
non Antoninum in clomontin.;. non in gravitate 


Nervam; nos in gubernandd E10 Veſpaſianum 3. 
non 


NOTES ON TRE BLEVENTHYCHAPTER — . 


non in Cenſura totius vitz ac ſeveritate militari 
Pertinacem vel Severum. - Sed omnia hæc libido, 
et cupiditas voluptatis mulierariz fic perdidit, ut 
nemo audeat virtutes ejus in literas ne Lean 
conſtat omnĩum judicio meruiſſe puniri. | 


[48] He raviſhed the wife of Attitianus, an 


ackuary, or army agent. 15 r fan 136. 
Aurel. Victor in Aurelian- | 8 one 


[49] Pollio aſſigns her an article 7 85 a 
Wer err Hiſt, Aug. Ab AI 1H .nii% fo 


(so] Pollio in Hiſt. „ Augült. p 2 196. Vogt 
in Hiſt, Auguſt, p. The 586 'Vidors, 1 in the 
lives of Gallienus and Aureliao, Eutropius, 33 ix. 13. 


Euſeb. in Chron, Of All t eſe writers only, the | 


two la (bot wi” grog pn abjlity)] wr the fall 
of Tetricus before th: Zen 3 bid. M. de Bose 


(in the Academ) of Toſcrip ptions, vom. x x.) does 


not wiſh, and Tillemont (cbt. ili. p. 1189.) does 
not dare, to follow them. I have been fairer can 
the one, and bolder chan the other, 6 F 


GET IVITHTLITG 97 1 353% ov7rtt 

8 kei] Vier Tanker in Aurelian anions 
tions Batavice ; ſome critics, without any reaſon, 
would fain alter the word to Ader, | 


23607 137 1243 bib 287 lun get insel 


[52] Eumen. in Vel. Panegyr. in- 8. r 


- [53] Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſf p. 246. Autun 
vas nor reſtored till abe ri of οeletian, ſee 
Eumenius de reſtaurandis Scholis. 


Ft 5 3 4 @s 2 4 148 | 2 8 {13 99? 


[54] Almoſt every thing wits is Kad of the man- 


ners of Odenathus and Zenobia, is taken from 
their lives in the Auguſtan Hit * e 
e t e eee 


ws 5] She never MG: lev it's * 2h 
but for the ſake of poſterity. - M her hopes” were 


baffled, in the N month ſhe N 


9 18710 


86] Hit. Kabel p. wt, i646 aas 4. 
p. Ly Zonaras, I. ii, p. 63 3. The Ht is clear 


and probable, the others confuſed and, inconſiſten 2 


The text of if nat corrupt, is blolute 


wm M LULA MEqmi bus 18) 2mast i 2£ 8 


N 71 Odenathus And Tendbib, often felt em 
00. the ſpoils of the mw: L 47 ad 
„Mich be neceived With iphtnits gels. 


A (17 TW — 1011 


7 J. Exam, a wein doupyful 0 es 0 


5s] Some very. unjuſt ſuſpicions haye been caſt 
on a as if 10 Was en a: ta an 


death. 3 1137 


| [59] Hiſt. ROY p. PA ure dd 


[60] See in Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 198, Aurelian's 
teſtimony to her merit, and for the conqueſt of 
Egypt. Zoſimus, I. 1. p. 39, 40. 


611 Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballathus. 


It is ſuppoſed” mY the two former were already 
dead before the War. On the last, Aurelian be- 
fowed a ſmall province of Armenia with the title 


of king; ſeveral. of his medals e extant. See 


Tillemont, toms tis p. %/%/gꝙF 14 
* [62] Zoftaus l. it p. "= i (inns oss Ha, 


4: "1 771090 yew 27 6 

[63] Vopiſcus, (in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 888 
us an authentic letter, and a doubtful viſion of 
Aurelian. Apollonſus of Tyana was born about 
the ſame time as Peſos Chriſt. His life (that of 
the former) is related in fo fabulous a manner by 
his fanatic diſciples, that we are at a — to di- 


ther be as a ſage or 
r E £8 ge, or an Lmpg 


1186 — 5. 46. 971056; 


[65] At a place called Immes;: enter Deaths: 


Rufus, and Jerome, mention only rhis' firſt battle. 


[66] Vopiſeus ks OT N 17. men- 
tions only the ſeconds, ©! 8755 


[67] Zoſimus, I. i. p. 1 Ebb annmgie GE: 


che two battles is. glear and Sircumſtantial. 


” [68] It was five kendred and thirty ſeven miles 
from Seleucia, and two hundred and three from the 
neareſt coaſt of Syria, according to che reckoning of 


Pliny, who, in a few words+ (Hiſt Nature M 21.) 
e an excellent deſor of Palmyra. oy | 


[69] Some Eaglim cravellers from Alep po di of - 
covered the ruins of Palmyra, about the end ft the laſt 


century, 'Qur curioſity bas ſince been gratifſed in A 
more ſplendid ma nder by Meficaurs Md A Daw- 


king, For the hiſtory of Palmyra, we may con- 


ſult the maſterly diſſertation of Pri Halley in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions ; eee * 
meat, vol. 1 in. p. 748. FT % 


[76] Vopiſeasin whit. Augult. p. 218. 


2 £7 
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- [52] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 218. Zoſimus, I. i. p. 50. 


Though the camel is d heavy! beaſt of burden, we 


may learn from Buffon and Shaw, y_= wm e dromedary 
is ſwifter than the fleeteſt horſe. N x 


[73] Pollio in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 10% 


[741 Vopiſcus in Hit. COP p. IS  Zoſimus, 
1. i. p. ie 5 i ERIN 


l 5] Hiſt, 4850. p p-' 1% at: | "= + tary 


- 69 See Vopiſcus in Dig. Agi. Bi 220, uſe, 
As an inftance-of luxury, it is remarked, that he 
had glaſs windows, He was remarkable for his 
ſtrength and appetite, courage and dexterity. From 
the. letter of Aurelian, we may juſtly; infer, that 


Firmus was the laſt of the rebels, and conſequently 


that Tetricus was already ſuppreſſed. 


8 1 aii 


bl. See he uiamphief Aurelion, — 
with his 


Vopiſcus. He relates the particulars, 
uſual minuteneſs; and on this occaſion, they happen 
20 be intereſting. _ Hiſt, Angel. 220. 


1781 Among en nations, women ans 


often combated by the fide of their huſbands. But 


it is a/me/t impoſſible, that a ſociety of Amazons 


ſhould ever Mare ere either i in TRE old or new 
world. | 

ir } bent 51015 vida * 26000 

4x8] The * of Braccæ, breeches, or — 
was flill conſidered in Italy as à Gallic and Barba- 
Tian faſhion, The Roman owever, had made 
great advances towards i te 1b 
highs with Vaſciæ, or bands, Was underſtood in 
ide time of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof 
of ill health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, 
the cuſtom was confined 10 de ni ch and luxurious. 
It gradually was adopted by . the meaneſt of the 
people, See à very curious note of Sieden, ad 
Sueton. in Augalſt. c. 82. 


[80] Moſt probably the tower; the latter, ſoon 
on the medals of \Aurelian, only denote (according 
to the learned Cardinal Noris) an oriental victory. 


2 7% 900 Fo nom 211 Ie 42 Mos 


3 4 81 1:47 


- »if 84 ]'' The expreſſion of Calphertius (Eclog. i. 
50) Nullos ducet captiva triumphos, as applied to 


Rome, conjains. a very manifeſt alluſion and. cen- 
ſure. | 


Isa] Vopiſcus i in Hitt. Avgutt. 


4 s 715 


1 
- * 4 
8 


we pe, 


elicircle the legs and 


 Vopiſeas in if. Augut-p: 224-/- >, 
p. 199. Hi. Ai piſeus in Hit. Auguſt. 
e in "Clin: ET in Euren. 1108 


Nor E's ON THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 


ſuppoſes that Zenobius, biſhop of Florence, in the 
time of St. Ambroſe. was 15 of her _ 


ix. 13. Vigor Warten * Pollio i in: Hik, Auguſt. 


p- 196, ſays that Teacivus 1 was made corrector of all 


508 7. 


184] Hit. Auguſt, 9. 1 5 


; [95] Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Agel, 222. zel 
— e laced ! in it the images of Belus 


i. p. 56, 
408 of the Sun, which | e had brought. from Pal- 


myra, It was delicsted 1. in the fourth. year of his 
reign (EKuſeb. in Chron.) but Was moſt. aſſuredly 


begun en, on his acceſſion. 


a See in EY 


ſan Tig 1 p. EE "the 


Tis on gf the un hg 


1870 Vopiſcus it n Eil. Aae p. 221. k Ts | 
F 88) Eid. Augul. przzes Aurelian els \thoſs 


ſoktters Hiberi Riparienſes, :Caftriani, and Daſciſci. 


| [89] Zolimas, 1 i. p. 56. n ix, . 
Aurel. Victor. 2103-02 Note de 1 


[50] Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 205," Aurel. Victor. 


7105 1 wol 907 1b to” euibus t“ 

[91] It already, ant ef eee aue 

from Egypt. SeeVopiſcus, who quotes an original 
letter. Hiſt. August. p. 98 eee e wy. 


n 


[521 Vopifeus in HiR. Aa p. 222. The 4 
Victors. Eutropius, ix. 14. Zoſimus (I. i. p. 43.) 


Had 20 


mentions only three e and en vue ur 
before the eaſtern war.” 


[93] Nulla catenati frat; DOWpa ee 
Carnißonm laſlubit opus; nec carcere pleno 
Du: raros numerabit curia Patres. b 

bas Bib 1141s  Ciphinen. Blog. i. 60; 


3 * arte ng: 5 ix) 3 6 2: 


"6 According tothe p ounger Vila, he f fomes. 
times wore, the di Aer, 23) Deus and D Dominus appear 


on his medals. 
18 03 eib sv sg Sd noh 


1551. It was. th lraion of Dich. fe 


7 14114 
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1 221. "Zok- 


. 14.5. N 15. Tue two 'Vidors: 
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NOTES ON THE TWELFTH: CHAPTER 


(3: OPLS ou 8 in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 222. 
Aurelius Victor mentions a formal de- 
putation from the troops to the ſenate, ; 


[2] Vopiſcus, our principal authority, wrote 
at Rome, ſixteen years only after the death of Au- 
relian ; and beſides the recent notoriety of the facts, 
conſtantly draws his materials from the Journals of 
the Senate, and the original papers of the Ulptan 
library. | Zoſimus and Zonaras: appear as ignorant 


of this tranſaction as they were in e of ache, 
Roman conſtitution, | 


+ 
t „ 1 . 


_ [3] Liv. i. 17. Dionyſ, Halicarn, TY 116. 
Plutarch i in Numa, p. 60. The firſt of l b 
relates the ſtory like an orator, the ſecond like a 
lawyer, and the third like a 7 and none of 


them probably without ſome intetmixture of fable. 


[4] Vopiſcus (in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 227.) calls him 
primæ ſententie conſularis; and ſoon afterwards, 
_ princes ſenatis. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
monarchs of Rome, -diſdainiog (that humble title, 
reſigned i it to che moſt ancient of th the fengtors, 85 


3100 4s 4 2 -F 


[5] The only objection s getenNey); is that 
the hiſtorian was, named Cornelius, the emperor, 

Claudius. But under the lower e pine, An 
were extremety' Various und uncertain. : 


Mn 9309 0 O's 223941 gd 93 guy, 
#5) Zonaras, I. xii. p. 637 f The Adin dies 
Chronicle, by an obvious miſtake, transfers chat 
age to Aurelian. SHELL ITE SS N. Ert eo 1 19" Nr 


Haag la the year 27 3. he, was Fog ednſul. 
But he muſt have been Suffectus many years N 
and moſt probably under Valerian. 


[8] Bis millies. oRingenties, Wegner in Hiſt. 


Auguſt. p. 229. This ſum, according to the old. 
ſtlandard, was equivalent to eight hundred and forty 
chouſand Roman pounds of ſilver, each of the value 


of three pounds ſterling, But in the 457 of Tacitus, 
the coin had Toſt müch LEP its Weight an and purity,” "oe 


elshSm ed 10 
[9] After his acceſſion, he gave orders that ten 


copies of the hiſtorian ſhould he annually tranſerib- 
ed and placed in the public übraries. The Roman 
libraries have long ſinge 


vatuabls. Far af Facts was preervectin 4 fingle, 
MS. r diſcovered 1 in a monaſtery of Weſtphalia, 


nahdethe molt. 


3 22 * 3 * — 1 . e * * * * q f 
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i 1 Agb 
* 4} fret re Fates 
see Bayle, Diclionalre, Art. Pains, and Lipfivd'se 
Annal. ii. 9. . 1255 e e 


it " 716 Ns 55 


ky L 


[10] Vopiſcus i in Ait. Augalt, p. 227 ; 


[ 111 Hiſt. Auguſt. 5 228. Tacitus addreſfed the 
Prætorians by the appellation, of ane lim militer, | 


| #1 # $4 Tt a} reve 


1548 In Kis dene drueber the 
Bor of an Hundred, as Hmited by che Catimaft 
law, which was enacted under Auguſtus, and "at 
lyk opened by dene See Caſakb6n ad lovin 
Vopiſci. | ar en 

8 8 le n 8 8 . 

[z] See hs. fla of Tacitus, Allie” .and 
Probus, in the Auguſtan Hiſtofy; we, may be well 
aſſured, that whatever the ſoldier gave, the ſenator 
had alrenuy mann an a at. r 1 


9 4 24 40 EA TEE WP 4 ed ins 
u 


[141 Vopiſcus i in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 216. The Yaſs 
ſage i is perfectly clear; yer Bork: Crdaben and Sal. 


# Fed TIN 7 


N N wiſh to correR it, 1440 * 


and the People by, that of f facrati ſin Imi rien, a 


» Aa: 8 | Ming | WT Ka £4 14. 
L151; eric in Hig, Auge. p. 230+ 232 233; 
The ſenators. ned the happy reſtoration with 


b a public rejoicings. 
1017 2999910 Mb XY: = 


[16] Hit. AvgnB.p. 2281 | 5 e . 80 8 
171 Venga, 1820 Gy 3 
1. . P. 37 Zonara 48, 1. xii. p, 37s. Two paſſages 
in the life of Probus (p. 9361238-]-omvince, me, 
that theſe, Scythian rakes of ptus were Al 
If we may Ps, Aga pal A 1 0 1 9 5 


purſued them as far as, the. i ſphorusy 
But he had ſearcely fie tor. fo long and difiieyls an 


expedition. 4} eine 55; ene a 


urelit vs Vigor only ſay that 


b 8]. Eutropius, 


he died; Victor we 75 8 that, it "was 0 a 


fever. Zolmua, and Zonaras, aſirms. that” he, was 
killed by the ſoldiers. Vopiſcus mentions both ac- 


counts, and, ſeems, to: heſitate. Vet ſurely; thoſe 
Jugringogiaigns are caſily reconciled. (62 


| TY: Apes 8 
be t 


Ti 91 ee to the two \ Viftors, he 
Hann . „Ai 2139. 81 


erna two hundred days. 
Lee Hin. Augof, p. 231+ Zofe, k i 5.88. 


59. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 637. Aurelius Victor ſays, 


that 


cht Hrobös dee che empire In Wyricum 4 an 
opinion which (though adopted by a very learned 
v), wo ld: rom that d of e into in» 
e — 850 a I le 
B Hift. N p- 129. Ty 


| [22] He was to ſeng. "Judges to 88 


Perſians, and Sarmatians, à preſident to Taprobana, 


and a proconſul to the Roman, iſland (ſuppoſed by 
 Caſaubon and Salmaſius to mean Britain). Such a 
hiſtory as mine (ſays V 21 — müder r me et 
will er ſabſit = thonſas years to expo 9 Fatih 


* A E 14. aslige 4 4 


1231 K For the Lok life Pr 
in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 2 > ig 
3 $55d 

1241 
he was fi 


3a eb ©25 $431, t Tra, J A e 


e 6s oHPE, . Dise 


r 77 ju 


asl be letter was ,addrefied [80-;the. ee 


zfeQ, whom (on condition of his good behaviour) 
ks e e See 


eat 4 en 


47 — 1203 0 0 5 
La Yopiſeus i Eig. SPY p. 
Nen 4s; afſuredly, faulty. thr of 
Non. Frbezor i we muy read Men. Alki. dz 4. 


[27] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 238. lk 11 odd. Uu the 
beugte mould tear Probus ie eumnbiy than Mar- 


Ant, Pelz.. e 
71 , dard» leh ofProbus ws the dads, 


2:3 3951 


are der) correctly afcertainef{ by Ontdival Noris, 


His. wart, He Epochis Syrd. Macedònum, 
g6—tvs Nate o ubiud ebnete the 
can Jelly oft n r 
the aan cities. ef N Denc 20 2 Sid 


1 Ay 1690 | 


+ddau 82% ie u 1 10 dd aft „ne 2:65 


[31] Zoſimus (I. i. p. 62—65.) tells a very. lang 


and trifling ſtory of Dann the Er 


4132) Zoſim. ui. p- 65. V ifcus in q 
The: aer Ne 
r en dor Baht * 


A | 
A Lie] 


00 at zo 8 * Aichi er. 


s/ Thu prinche und=rberi ved, æuen be- 
dae of Pius Nee aer dale. See 


proves that it was from Swabia. 


pg The date nd: dition: of. the — of Pro. 


i "NOTES ON 'THE TWELFTH CHAPTER. 
defeat of the Savages of 5-0 ro affect the 


Perſian monarch. 


[43] Befides theſe well-known chiefs, FOR 


others are named by Vopifeus (Hiſt Aughlt. p. 


241), whoſe actions have not reached our 1 
ledge. 


13⁴¹ See the Cefars of Julian and Hit. Anz, 
p. 238, 240, 241. | 


« ce <P +: 
7 811 3 y + * 7 1 


{359 Webs, l f. pC. Hig, j SI 240. 


Zat the latter ſuppoſes the puniſhment inflicted with 


A N N * ſo, it was partial Rke 
the offence. 


F. 36] See Cluver. ene Antiqua, I. fil. Pto- 
lemy places in their country the city of Califia, 
probably" Ouittt in Stief eee, 
Det 


1371 Ferolis « * js he e5prſion ot Tacks: 
it is orely, a — k bold one. 


ont 50 101 3120 EV en 1 


1 been. Os (6 43.). 14 mtoN 


iOg} A676 4] F, aff 40+. 


[39] Vopiſcus i in Hik. Auguſt, p. am. a 
[40] Hiſt. Auguſt. p. l 235 W bpilcal alte, 


a letter from the emperor e which he 
mentions _ Nen not reducing Getmany ãnta 2 


bam 3 10 en J ug T6LIBETIGE 
[41] PE A. Accorgin 14 ee 
calus (ü. 108.) Marg arcomanni 


into Bohemia: Cluverius ut lei Abtig. * ** 


had] Theſe ſettlers from the payment of hes 


were denominated, Dicuniates.” Tack. Germania. 


418899 1 $ 20 
2 1 


c. 29. 74 547 100 


At Te 8 b #13118 2H 7 N 


Aas See Nos de P Abbe de Ia Blotenie. 3 a. = 


Geamaniege Fagiite.p: 183. His account of the 
wall is chiefly borrawed, (as he ſays P's * 


the Alſatia Illuſtrata of Schœpflin. 2243 
[44] See Recherches ſux Jes Chinois et les WAY 


tiens, tom. ii. p. 81—102, The anonymous author 


is well acquainted with the globe in general, and 
er any in paptiqular: with regard 10 the 
ativr, he 54 8055 # work of . Hanſelman ; but 
he ſeems, 40 confound, the wall of Probus, 1 
n the Ae 


«vie 2E * 99, * 8 


1 913 Lomi way? 8 9%? 


"NOTES ON THE TW EEFTHOCHAPITER: 


Mattiaci, Gonteseisd in the neighbouthood) of 
Francfort againſt the Catti. | 17 


(451 He diſtributed about fi fty orfixty Barbariansto 
a-Namerus, as it was then called, a corps with whoſe 
eſtabliſhed number we are not exactly acquainted, 

1461 Camden's Britannia, Introduction x Þ, 1355 : 
but he ſpeaks from a very doubtful conjeftire,” © 


A ger 5 8 'S? 


£ 7 


[47] Zoſimus, I. i. p. 62. According to Vo- 
rl another body of Vandals was Tf#faitliful, 


3 | 544 52109qqut 183381 205 304 
448] Klik. Auguſt: p. 240% They were probably 
expelled by the Goths. Zoſim. I. i. p. 66 1 2 


Co] Hig- Auel. p. %%% 
Enis # 16 113 207 #430905 i841 = 


[50] Panegyr, Vet. v. 18. Zoſi mus, 1. 4 2˙6 0 


[51] Vopiſcus in „Hiſt. Aogaſt. p. 245, 246. 
Wa unfortunate orator r had | ſudied rhetoric At Car- 
thage, and was therefore more probably a a Moor 


(Zoſim. I. i. p. 60. W Vopiſcus calls 
him. 


1 $1 + £3 £154 


| Is 0 An gu A111 ni e 2000 go 
(s2] Zonnras, 1. Xii. f. 45 


5 a ſarpribng e ee of the 
piondly of Froculus. He bad taken one hundred 
Sarmatian virgins, The veſt of the ſtory: he muſt 
relate i in bis on 15055 age ; Ex his una note de- 
cem in mn es tame en. 2 quod” in me erat, muli- 

2 lies * Vopiſcus i in Hiſt, 


eres intra 
Auguſt. b. 24 N 8011991 


ds mont en 
L541 inen who was. a n t on 
aha Genoeſe coaſt, armed two thouſand of his own 
ſlaves, His riches were great, but they were ac- 
quired by robbery. It was afterwards a ſaying of 
his family, Nec latrones eſſe, net principes ſibi 
placere. Je in Hiſt. re Me n 


11 . \ it 


185! Hiſt, e gre ei Wt 26. | 


Je Leds. 1. 1. p. 66. 23000 1010 98 


Onnen 20T 801 —18 g;. ii mor not! 


bm aas. Augally pas n. beinis epos tov 
W Vide gor i in Prob. B Bot th. the poli 
1 


Hann unnoticed. by a ny, more ancient pg 
js jrheconcilable with the Killer of 10 Efe. He 


lelt Africa when he \ . nine Fel 0 a; ; Mattias 


75 of 


OL, I. 


* it when he was forty-five, and immediately loſt 


his army in the:decifiye- battle. of, Zams, Livius, 


2 9418 & wo 4 , ; Ss -£& : 2 
min 8 0 D9Jqobe Agro Hic TORUS 


"T59] Hin Auguſt, p. 240. "Latrop; ir. 17. 
Aurel. Victor in Prob. Victor Junior. He reroked 
the prohibition of Domitian, and granted a general 
permiſſion of planting vines to the den the 
Britons, and the Paühbönianz: ee g 8 


LES ABOOTQE 5 * GY? hig E zansſiennts? 2 95 * 7 AY. TE i 


ett Wed PER, aud indeed excet. 


five” cenſurs ö the gba of Prebus who, a5 he 


| binks, ala Kueterped He fte. 
tet 30 2109X3. 02 2189Yy Darbrods a ffs 

[61] Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 241. He * 
viſhes on this idle hope a large ſtock of very " foolifh 


elogde cc. donde o 911] | pot ad 16 1 Ton 
sFEC—þF8 « AK uf 1118 11 


162] Turris ſerrata It ſeems bare been 2 
moveable tower, ak d with ith 4. . 
ssb eie Mis an +. Na WHEY 7 


[63] Probus, et vere probus ſitus eſt: Vigor omni- 
um gentium Sar re 


2411 To NOZBAO 2 


164] vet all bis maybe conciliated. He was bork 
at Narbonne, in Illyricum, confounded. by: Eutro- 

ius with the more famous city of that name in 
Gaul. His father might be au Affieun and his 
mother a noble Roman. Carus himſelf was edu- 
cated in the Capital;®” See ee 
ad Euſeb. Chron. p. 1 


*” 6 hdd 


ug FOrw 


(63) Probimbeddecotfiedot; er. 
trian ſtatue, and a marble; palace i at the public ex- 
pence, as a juſt recumpenſe of the * 
Carus. Vopiſcus in Hiſt Auguſt. p. 9. - 


[06] Vopiſcus in Hiſt. ne 


Julian excludes; the emperor. Carus ; 
=_ from the bang uet of the r 30% 


P in bas 8185 * 


(671 Jobs Malela,. tom. i. p. 41, Bat 
thority of ibat ignorant. Greek is ve 
He dienen QGerives. from: Carus, 


if 


* 
2th, 249- 
1 
* 
c \ a 


which is mentidnet by Homer, e 12 BREA 


_ [68] Hia. Awgi: ps Kar Gael tulmec 
was made 


the fenate, at one of their N order 
emperor. 1 ” 8 N At — 
e 08 WP . 
[69] Hiſt. Aug. p. Ph” | x of 1 44 2 


47 0 See the firſt eclogue of Calphurnivs,, (The 
ak of ii i preferred by Fonte nelle, to that 
Virgil's Pollio. See tom. ul, p. I 48. e 

| g * (61] His. 


80 — —— 8 ] IT CHA PEER / 


PDateopius; in, 18, 
50 w 14 + wes AH Lo 2 y81396 07 agb 8 
. p. iy ce Hude of his 
of M. d. Her · 
— inclides =" 


it OUUM er þ TY. AiH { 125 
6539 Spsegas tell bis tory. of Carin SRL 
i wiuch mivie: matur$}>49.vrderfiagd. it 
tan (az Petavins und Tillement. chuſe 2. 100 


Probus. * blodAuod Isis gm ef: oj bayct 2d 
gies Vapibes in, Pena cM 


Mus, 3x. 1. ee n 
155 To the Perſian victory of Carus, I refer the 


of the PBlloparriy H, nick:windMobgrbden 
a r 


Her mas Weges, pepe: hes Buttons 
— „Ruge, tue en- Wies, Jerome, Sidonius 


es, is * 4 0 
* 8 $3 3L K* 


2954350 bas 2beryls9 — 2 213214 3 814180 
1 en , v. 71 1. Ac. 


Ra! Sib Fele and? hit conttedentors, on the 
wit Scribonidtthn,”'* Jaces ſtruck with 1 lightniog, 
were ſurrounded with a wall : : Rpt way buried 


with-mylterious ceremany. - 


.» {pg}: Vepiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 280. 8 


Vier ſesma to bee abpi prediftion, and to ap- 
pou the retreat. 


gre horktde i in 
een ngalar fortans roſe into the 
6 of Fee ee at in the-monarebies 


ad Hiſt, 
=! 


: 113 1099 223 Ao in 55 as 5d 

"2411189 diiw bananas bed 

] Yopiſcur is Hit. Auguſt, p. 253, 254. Eu- 

ig. ViQo# janjorioThe ag af Djo- 

mult | ve been e vrable | to _uhe fame 

7, SJ 10 6CrILTIGO i 2d 3 * 

{833 Vopideuvia Wee Heigalls 

— ain giou a 
** 11 n 


- 
14 
* 
% e 
828 
375 238 


Mes Synebes, aN alt-aſcribe /g 


2 and : proſperous; Frags! 


2o{84]-8ee-Clpburnios.00 Bridge vl. 4870 We 


may obſerre, that the ſpectacles of P ain 
recent; and that de poet is ſeconded. = the 
Wore. tx 160184. £7 


[85] The philoſopher Wenke (Es, 4.5 5 
6.) gives a very juſt and lively wt of Roman 
de . NN 2 3 £20] 


12112: 
6 ne 
is tag neon ſiderable for mere A oe 
8 Elephantis Exereitat. : ii. 7% has. 280 


jar „Dion, and an anonymous Greek, 7 


807 


the 


e : Vat” been ha "of Ron,” * were 
12 fo, e ieh 22 9.8 2 e 5 


a _ Wo & xd 9125 01 9id 
1381] * bn 8112 eat, gh 
phurn. Eglog, vii A ta bas ter 4 les, 

do not recollect ny crocodil NL NG 
onde ""ethibireU” thirtyafx. der ce, 10 ly, 


| © «AT so 3:3sÞib ai baiy ad of, div 


. At un * * 6 4 
We are nov, ; A with t 57255 1 ane 
he calls be, "ome read ** arghlibltty, 
others agrialeateso Toth burroctiona welke e- 


gatory. 4 Augu NIH) 42 zwdligoY + ef den gl 


— 


[90] Plin. ut Bas a dos the hn of 
Tiſo. | 


iſe] Maſſei, 1. ii very mock 
exaggerated by hd” ancie 2 K 255 almoſt to 
the heavens ag to Calphurnius, (Eclog. 
TY 24 the he” of human, Ight, 


3 arcellinus 2 


. ee r 1874999; more” but 255 
(ils. un Ace ve 1on the, pen beats for, 


: * 
5 : 
„ * ? 
| AY a f 2 "I + 34 * 
918 4 ; 


_ morexthan$4-Wox Te armainder weze. contain 


in the upper covered gatl eri: 2941914 yd mig 


bilgal Ser Maffri lofts 6742... He traate tbe 
very: diffigphe ſobie A 7 55 +All) poſhible | clearyefs, 


and like an archite as well as an antiquarian, } 


les! .Calþburoe L. Wi. 6 2 Theſe 
liges are curioyg, 15 e Eel 2 
* nurn us, as well as 


* 


* n ON) THE! THIRTE ENTHOCHAPTER #% 


Martial, (ſes his book) was u pbetj buf when 
from'chelyonartentes, and to thoſe. of the Romans; 


15961 Confalt 1 Plin, Fiſt Natur, xxxIH. 16. 
ü. It. ad Sas ** 31746 Ack A 8 


HEI MN ONE 2 $13V. & 29719 
[97] Balteus en gommin, en Juſita . partic is 


certatim radiant, Ke. Calp urn. vii. 
* JA F108 ar! oy 
ls 0 Et Martis vs tus et Apo TRE. put 


e gage e e An 
pilteres of Carfftus, deferbes bim: 4s 
eta at white) ron f RA ob) 


TER. A: 


* 


bus Ke 


- Cuper, 
ble: to perpler a very clear ſubject. 
1 [igp] derbe ü the een ned. 
to anticipate in his 22314 ix V1 Salle * 1 _ 
[101] He om all: the crowns from Nemefianus, 
with whom he vied in 5 . The ſenate 
ereFed a ſtatue to t the with a very 
wire vl 955 ry 1 55 P cwerfül of 
W ay 755 We, fte p. Ke wht of 
; eres P in Hill, 2 d 21 
TS cauſe at-leafks.} Guan that 
aſſigned by Vopiſcus, = Auguſt. p. 251.) in- 


eint Wes T. af 7 r AJ ae 


924 
* 


k ' 


sal 7 


bellen been, 


9332 11098 Sin 


2 ee? n 
a 5 _ 

reaſan why: Dioglazian Kid 
they are well known 


Servia, a little below; Bel 


8 1: la the Perſi T ſpeRted, of 
2 to betray Carus. Caray: Hit. E $94. 4 


" Ttog}-Weinro'obliged 2p the Alexapdrina; Chro- 
niele, p. h for the knowledge-of the — op 


place"iiiere: Diocletias was eleGediowperor.. 2755 


ließ] Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 251. Rotrop. 11 "18 
yo 26" Chr0n" Ad cjadicious 


witibny, the deith vt Numeriat was:diſcorezed:by 
ige ftench i he dear hed pb Cent ud aramatien 
be found in the * ee eοον 


ki ET Aurel, Vigf | ior, ; toy 2d T by 10 11 A £4 


nym. in Chron. 


df: 13t91 1 ,21189 Yo No Bi allo dil: oÞ K 
deb Vapiſeus in, Hite AuguR. ) 252, Th 
ee 2 


5 9 Hwy 9 PAIR 9 * 


N 990 2 ; L 
| . {G21 Lark g 


Cros] Eutopius ee 


was founded on a 


rately ; it was: Metpese — ib 


miniacum. M::Dakvilles (6 


tom. i. p. 30s). places Mags: 3 Kadelst jig 


e and Semendri 
19219 23aY 3} le and Semen 2:57 My 


[109] Hiſt, Auguſt. p, 78 4, Entropia, in, 20, 
Aurelivs Vier. Vigor in Epitome,  -" * vo 4 DIG 


Beru 222W tn: Hiew s dim babapon 21 


* 8 ts, — — ll * 


* — TEE : MumT#no01s V 12 55 [io] 


97 Hy 8 2113 va” 53s 
FE 4) © 641 KOP Is o enibyQq; 

E. ne OP 1 — . rh 
4a) The. town, ſee 


235 22 


— Te ee . 2.3935) 30 Robabiß 
name — the fortuna ve was probably 
| aig rn lengthened it tu he Grecian har- 


mon) of 14 


99252 to che Roman ma · 
y of Pioefetiamus. 


dole Heewiſe afſumed: ith 


him by Aurelius vis: b919V03 15440 9057 41 


Nee acier bu the uch ſutife ef e ſecond 
of Horace. Cond Nepos; in Vit / Wann; 


6. l 5 46 eg TAW 2s 47391 11do16 as 2 ll bas 


trea tt 


rabus " Perfichrorumt, ) ac. 
Wo Pliers,” c. 7187 


We ci i 


„ NE We N THE. 'T HIRTEEN PHCHAPTER 027 


hs bop 
Bott. nm inal ibs a me 4 . 


name of Vater; Add its whally given 


1 85 gr whoprer vir wid int duthar of | 
1177 


— — — —— 


HH s g gn NH a; eus To 201 


2651131 28 r 


Cb 72 he 3 « In u- 
in "ns 9: he fax gf 459 Wa mg 


multu * 9 Nodes 


e ne gr ſemeſto 


55 N 
he ended with Diocletion, the co 


5 1458 
hi commenced with Carinus. is 


5322 27 82 45 Aug i 1129 2H; oY [$6] 5 
bebe Vitor die Diagn Fee 


#6) "The BF Oe Ane when Melt ge 
ceived the honours of Cæſar and Auguſtus has' 
edel mode: n critics, and glven occeafionas 4 giFat 
deal ef earned wrangling. 1 haue follomed -M. Aal 
Tillemont, (Hiſtoire des Emperours, woni,ν. . wil 
g 2 n ) 


A* x * 


| Wa ohn Wel ned the ſederak reaſbns and 
— = D aid 


| Matar 9 7 n 5885 
F, Ve 
ogy 7K Ni ibis 


whether his 
Hannibal and Scipio, had ever: heard of 
From ' thenee we may "fairly infer; that * — 
vas more defirbus of Belg tonfidered as u foldler, 
than as a"than'of letters? aud it h in his manher 


chat We ean oſten "tranſlate the language of flattery | 


into that of truth" 199 0 IS 195 SD * * 


28] Lafiantiasde ME « 45 c. 8 8. Aurelius Vigor. | 


As among the Panepyrics;: we find orations pro- 
nounced in praiſe of Maximian, and others Which 
Hatter his adyerſgries at [Mig ;FXPene%, -EXPENCE, . we derive 
197 See the ſecond aud third Patogyrics parti- 
cularly ni 


3k LEST 


falſereloquence.. With regard to the titles, conſult 
Aurel. Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. 52, Span- 
heim de Uſu Numiſmatum, &c. Diſſertat. xii. 8. 


ze] Aurelius Victor. Vidtor in Epitome. 


Eutrop. iz. 42. .Latant, de M. P. c. 8. Hieronym. 


in Chron. , Ars 4K. III 03108612 . 3 4 82. 27 LY 1g 55 * 


rr hlt is only among the modern Greeks that 


Tillemont can diſcover his appellation of Chlorus. 


Any; remarkable a0 


ihent "WP. the 
Vlg een 


112 Julian, the eee Poet 

his family was derived from the warlike 

| Mæfians Miſopogon, p. 70 8 Ae ne 
dwelt anche edge of Mſin. 


I= Galerius married Valerie, che daughter of 
 Dideſetian.;'if we ſpeak with ſtrictneſs, Fheodora, 
the'wifezoF Conftantius, was daughter only to the 
wife of Maximian. Spanheim Dillertat. xi. 2. 


(17) This dienen agrees vith chat br the four 
præſectures; yet there ĩs ſome reaſon to doubt whe- 
Wer Spain was .yot.s province of Maximias. . Sec 
Feen tom. iv. p. 517. 1 a6 


[15] Jan in Cæſarib. p. 315. Saskia. 8 
notes to che French tranſlation, P. 122, 


of 777 ſeems incon- 


* — 


DI Cange Glahn. 


. 8 could arm 


i. 3. 10. 14. but it would be tedious to 
copy the diffuſe and affected expreſſions of their 


* Go 327 i Panegyric. 


M NOTES ON THEY FATHTE ENTHT OH 1 


»»T16] The general name of Bugazdd; (in the ſeg ut 
fication of Rebels) continued tilt the ü £61 
in Gaul. Some critics derive it from a Celtic, word 
gehe mute: n e er. 


8 . 20 32 id 
-2[13} Chronique de EY voſt i. . 18295: tis 
e The waivers of hixftory is toll in our beſt 
maden rivers; 50 07 2moloy nt © batoyals od 
21d to om bohefsi bas 


[18] Cæſar de Bell. Gallic, vi- g. Qrgoterin, 
th duſand Raves. e 2770 1 hody of 


S19W gaumixeM to enoiisitgang l 5 A957 
6>fuilg] Theibeppreſſion and $A ob AR 
ledged. by Bumetiius;(Panegyr. xi; f.) Sep 


noilibsqxs of vn : en M 50]; 


[20] Panegyr. Vet. ii. 5 Aurelius vide. 


b 5 


WD Fllen W An A n my, We have 55 
£ G 5 80 teig in 1 iel. N. Tre P. 
i 123, 0 e828 10 mall id HEN nb 4 
[22] Levibus raliedoweiteiBubiop; ir- 20. 
[z [37 This fi& res indeed or very flight authb- 


ao a life of St. Bab6Hnug} Which is probably bf 


the ſeventh century. See Ducheſne Seriptores 
Rer. Franeicar, om. id. 8 [SI8M g 10) Teo? 


[24] Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eu- 
tropius (ix. 21 giv es them the, name ot. Saxons. 


But Eutropius Tp. in, 7 nfaing e and - 
ſeems to uſe the lang uage A Une. 


425] The three 2 7 8 W 
Victor, and Eumenius, ff;yiliflime natus, Bata- 


viæ alumnus, end Meni civis,” give us a 


very doubtful account of the hirth of Carauſius. Dr. 


Stukely, however, (Hiſt. of Carauſius, p. 62 ) chaſes 


to make him a native'of St. David's, and a prince 
of the blood royal of! Beieain, The former 800 he 
bad found in Richard of Cirenceſter, p. 44. by 
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(261 Panegyri- v. 12. Britain at chis time Was 
ſecure, and Aigbely guarded. 


[27] Panegyr. Vet v. 171. 
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| Eumenius::withed-oto et., the. glory of the hero 


(Conſtaptius); with. the importance of the conqueſt. 
Notwithſtanding our laudable partiality for our na- 
tive country, it is difficult to conceive, that in "the 
beginning of the fourth century, England deſerved 
all theſe commendations. A century and half be- 
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alone inform us, hgh the expedition From eg 
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1301 Aurelius Vigor, Eutropius, and the medals 
(bar Auggg.) inform us of this temporary reconci- 
Nees - though will not preſume (as Dr. Stukely 
has done, Metallic Hiſtory of Carauſius, p: 88, &c.) 


to inſert thecidenticalrartisies f the treatys; SS 4 


1570 With regard..to..the; recovery of Britain, 
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(341 Ruunt omnes in ſanguinem' Kata; 
quibus non contigit eſſe Romanis, „obſtinatæ que 
feritatis pœnas nung ſponte] perfoftuar.” 'Panegyr. 
Vet. ii. 16. Mamercinus iälrates the fact, by 
the example of almoſt all the ene 


[35 ] He complained, though nc lot 155 the id. | 
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gentibus barbaris 3 ee 


c. 18. 
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with a dagger, and immediately leapedi intdo ths 
flames, Victor in EPitomedg iu WU 52 gi 


[42] Tu ferociſimss Mauritaniæ populos indeceſſis 
montium jugis et natutali munitione fidentes, ex- 
pugnaſti, recepiſti, tranſtuliſti. Panegyr. Vet- vi; $+ 

[43] Ses the deſeription q of Alexandria ic Hir - 
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Malela in Chron. Antioch; p. 469, 418. 
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feverat years ſooner, and at a time when — 


ſelf was in a ſtate of rebellion gain che. 


[45] Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pomponius Mela. 
I. i. c.. His words are curious, Intra, ſi credere 
libet, vix homines magiſque iin tage 
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[49] He fixed. the public allowance of corn for 
the people of Alexandria, at two millions of me- 
dimui; about four hundred thouſand quarters. 
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I:] Moſes of Chorene takes no notice of this 
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Saporis ad occupandum orientem magnis co 
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[69] Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de rebas Ge 
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[72] The ſtory is told by Ammianus; 1. X 
Inſtead. of ſaccum ſome read /eutum. 
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writers. 
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Zanene,. and" Cardseng are allowed on all fides, 
But intend. of the Miher-tx/9; Peter (in Except. 
inſerts: Fehimene and Sopbene. 1 
have preferred Ammianus, (1. XXV. 7. ) becauſe. it 
might be; proved, Wat Sophebe was k never in 2 
hands of he Perflans? either beſbie the 0 
Diocletdang of aſte} ttt er Jabfait; *'For wan Be of 
correct maps, like thoſelof "MY Dihville, alatolt all 
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heads have? imagined;/=that46 War ih reſpett 
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; 20043 A 210 90 1 SA 8 
p in — : Fang 5 e ee. 

34. rabon. Geograph. * 7H 
vs (in 7755 t. Leg >.) is 
bete lan dork bf 


A the, . Lung 129 le of 
+ .u4 of 


2 15885 to n 


Sulehiugin Chron. | Pagi-ad x 
5 NE of, rie De Mortibys. Þ 

it, was not. certain that the triumph, ang, the, 
| Viegnngli we celebrated at the ſame time. 


[86] At A d of we Vicentalia;” Galerivs' 


ſeemstohave kept his ſtation on the Danube, See 
Ladant. de M. P 5 c. 38. : 


[#7] Eutropius | 


SE $% 


540 * 


510 1361991434 


[87] Botroptas (ix. 27. mentions them as a's 


ſtored to Narſes, Ledig wie thin maß * 


—_ bs exhibited. - 


[88] Livy gives us a Apes of Camilus on what 


| 19 (v. 5158.0). full of eloquence and ſenſibi- 
| lity, in oppoſition to a deſign of removing the ſeat 


of government from Rome to the WF Og 
of Veit... 17 4 8108 . 4 ont” . 


6.1 2 


891 Jalla⸗ Ceſar was e ese 


tention” of removing the empire to Ilium or Alex - 


andria- See Suecton. in Cæfar, c. 79. According 
to the ingenious conjecture of Le Ferfe and Dacier, 
the third ode of the third bock of Horace was 
intended to divert Aug uſtus from the execution of 
Fan p24 2110 
*' M ane 63 18 28975 
+1994, See ip Vigor, who. er . wen- 
tions the buildings eregted by; Maximian,. at Car- 
—— probably during the Moo iſh, war, We 
Mall inſert ſome verſes of Auſonius de Clar. urb. v. 
Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 


damen 5 


« ca & 


8 Bre. mee e beg. Secunda viroram 


Ingenia, et mores læti, tum duplice muro - 
| Amplifcata dociſpecies;apopulique-yoluptas 
Circus; et incluſi moles cuneata Theatri 
Templa, Palatinæque arces, opulenſque Moneta, 
Et regio Herculei celebris ſub honore lavacri. 

5 Conctaque marmoreis ornata Peryſtyla ignis; 
Meniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 
Omnia que magnis operum velut æmula formis 
Excellunt mae nt vicinia Romæ. 


190] Laflant. de M, LY 7+ Libanius Orat. 


viii. p. 203. I 


. [92], Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. i gmilar occa- 
n Ammianys n mentions 88 Aicacila- plebis, as not 
very agreeable. 10 An. ee ear. (See . xvi. 
C. 10. ; 


* rr BY «bk 


-4 5 2 N 128 0 


[531 1 LO ah of defiroying 
Sis. criminationibus lumipa. ſenaths. (De M. P. 


«be faich of Diocletian towards his friends. 


194] Truncatæ vires urbis, eee 
| arum cohortium atque in armis vulgi numero. Au- 
relius Victor. Lactantius attributes ro *Galerius 


the proſecation of the fame plan. le. 46.) IN 


95} They were old corps dationed in / Illyricum , 
and according to the ancient eſtabliſhment, they 


ration. 


c. 8.) Aurelius Victor ſpeaks. very doubtfolly of 


i NOTES by E TA AEF en pT tw 


eich WOHNNEA "8 A (NBA wen. They bad del 
quired much reputation by the uſe of the Hhambats, 

arts loaded. With lead. Each ſoldier carried 
five of theſe,.. which he darted from a conſiderable 
diſtance, with great Arength. and n 
Vegetius, i L 1 


[96] See the Theodoſian Code, N vi. Tit, i 
with GodeſiBy's contmentmry, eee 111: aa } 


*{97] Ste the 12th differtätion in Span 155 
pe Md work De uſu Numiſmatum. From medals, 


inſeriptions, and hiltorians, he examines every title 
ſeparately, and traces it from Auguſtus to the 


moment of its diſappearing. 


"(281 Biiay (in Paegyr, e. 2% 555 e) elk of 
Demi aus With Exccration, 4 as 1555 ymous to Tyrant, 
and op ppoſite to Prince. And the fame Pliny regu- 
larly gives that title (in ide tenth 68k” of the 
epiltles) to his friend - rather than maſter, the virtu- 


ou Trajan. This, ſwange exprefiion.. puzzles the 


commentators, who think, mg the N * 
Can write. A 5 7 | 


#.s, I Few 1 
fs — ” c =» 5 


(co! Syneſtus 46/Regno; Edit P Petiy, p. . 1 is 
indebted for this Yuoration to the Abbé Wi: _ 
terie. : 


* AF? 8 A R anett Þ 


+1 [106];8ee Vandale 4 Caorrntione, p. 354, 


A It was cuſtomary for the emperors to mention 
(in the preamble of laws) their amen, ſacred majeſty, 
divine oracles, Sc. According ta. Tillemont, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen complains moſt bitterly of the 
profanation; eſpecially han it anten ee ** " 
ee e 71 Mü; 228 i A 

[io] see Spanheftm de u Nomiſmat, binn. 


il. + 4404 STD ROO 1 10103 6 #21 


[102] Aurelius Victor. Erin” ix. PE 1 
- appears by the Panegyriſts, that the Romans were 
ſoon W W 20 and ceremony of 18 


by. 


* a | „ 1 * 


[194] The i innovations y us i Dioclerian, 


are chiefly ' dedhced, —iſt, from ſome very ſtrong paſ- 


ſages in Ladtantius ; and; zdly, from the new und 


vation offices, Which, za the Tbeodoſian code, 
appear already . ud * 
ren 


— * 12 


Lues Lactant. de MP. ©, $1 14649 


4195] Indi lex noma, 
bum 


ri) orum ten 
modeſtia tolerabilis, in pernictem ' proceliit. 
| Aurel. 


NO DES ON) HE, THIRTEENTH CHAD TER 


Ayrel, Victor, who. bas trested the character of 
Diocletian with good ſenſe, though in bad Latin. 


ies! Solus on omnium I poſt conditum Rom num 
mperium, "qui, « ex 11 faftigio ſponte id privatæ 
vite Hatum ei e e, be | 


110 28. O 
2 142 a 


frag) The . Ae 


7 


ate taken from Lactantius (c. 17 2 a - af | 3 
public 3, thoug 


be admitted as an evidence o 
very ſeldom of private anecdotes. 


[io] Anfelins Vitor Ifibes the 


TERS 


which had been ſo varioufly accounted for, to iow 


cauſes, iſt, Diocletian's contempt of ambition; 
and 2dly, His apprehenfion : of impending rroubles, 
One of the panegyriſts (vi. 9.) mentions the age 


aud infirmities of Diocletian, as a ay; Hardral (p 


reaſon for his retirement. | 


F169] The ies 2s well as miſtakes at- 
Ending the dates both of the year and of che day of 
Dioelerian's abdication, are av: Fn cleared Ty 


— r i 
2 ö 


8 12 7 » 10 


to ot See Pane 7% - Vary 4 vi. 9. The oration 


4IJ23 £1 FF Os. 


V 


22 W 7 


2 TY . a n — LS 


nt FOIL: Hi. 2 . : 


#74 9929 67's 97 2. "IF 


4.24 
+4 <4 


perjony et participavit et pofuit, conſiliʒ et fagti 

6 „en non pœnitet; nec amiſiſſe ſe putat quod ſgonte 

ra it. Flix heatuſque Aare fm, Fetrs, 
« tantotum principum, colunt obſequia privatum.” 


ee Mi 48 ile Tre 7 
112] We 7 n ged io the ycunger r Vider for 


4072? STO 


0 [1 {1 
15 celebrated” fon met. boric Vanden e 
thing in a more pes manner. older. 
4 n yi 01H e olsvonnt 
"34 £442] Rig. Anaplli. 72 BOY RI Tl 
edge ergangen nb 201 fi #908r 


f 1 lt ger Vice men twy e Gdens the 
Tepor ; Bite Poder widi gion u power. 
ful and ſucceſsFu} party, Frs wem N. 


boaded with every timed Maar, K ha | 
: 1492 be died raving mad that hy was 


2 
KA fs Ae, & ** 


piondanced after Maximian 120 reaſſymed the 


divinum illum virxum, qui primus Im- 


Nad, 


Iv 

Anil See 7985 Itin e Pt 269. 292. Edit. 
li 4 B41 gang 1 481 

Veſſe ins: Fry + ; l Ie 5 1 : 


„ 


teh Abate. Portis, in his Vidggto in Dal 
79 — p. 43. (printed at Venice, in the year 1774. 

n two ſmall volumes in quarto) quotes a M. 
a of the antiquities of Salona, compoſed by 


Giambattiſta Giuſtiniani about the middle of the ; 
xvith century. * A 


17] Adam's antiquities of eee e 5 
at Spalatrof p. 6. We may add a cireumſtance or 
two from the Abate Fortis: the little ſtream of 
che Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces moſt 
exquiſite trout, Which a ſagacious writer, perhaps 
a mank, ſuppoſes to have been one of the principal 


Of 9723 7 


_ reaſons that determined. Diocletian in, the choice of 


his Re. Fortis, p. The ſame, author 
for | agriculture 18 


Fo 
hat a_taſle 
1 0 c ther ee farm 


it. FRO to; 3 
1 Keen. bed war TAY iy, by a, 
oo 


. 
oe Oeser Sens. 8. 28, : 


—— —_— Her . * * N 


of all the — 851 


— — 18 


„ KY 


p. 1 ot Camas 
[0] I Rh Am eib. 
bieil Meievrs Adam. 7d Cleriſlzay, auended 

by two draughtſmens, viſited Spalatro i in the month 

of July 1757. The magnificent v work which their 
Journey produced, was publiſhed i in London ehen | 


YOu afterwards, 


„od Gal ending nn 


* wh, * 


$625 


P 22] 1 I. an 3 quote the the "words 0 * the Aba 
2 Wo Ve E'baſtevolmente f not a gli amg itol rj dell? 
2 ee e dell“ Ar tichita, 7052 era gel Signor 


« Avans, che a donate molto a que ſuperbi veſti | 
Ty collabitudle”elegatza * del ſuo toccalapis e ig 


* pulln oy, N 2 enerale la TOZZEZZA del ſcalpello, | 
W's eat Salto el ſecolo vi gareggiano alla 
6 ben. as en q Praga: in 


Dalmazia, p. nw „itte 85 
A ni J The T 1 Vn 


uid 138 


Unt ne 
far 155 was ſerxetary tot 
emperors. PHO and Conſtantius, an and Peake 
of Rhetoric in the college of Autug. s ſalary 
"Wis ik hundreq'thoy ans ee be 
anni i $694 354 B Fu ing 


wii - 


ing to cle fowelt cottputition'sf cht age; muſt have 

exceed cher dolnad poutids à year. He gene 

rbuſly fegdeſted the permiflion of employing | i in 

rebuilding the: college. "See his 'Oration De. reſtau- 

: randis AMcholis, ; Which, though not am . 
Wee, eee men panegyrica. ab 


OT S ON TEE BURN EENTH OHAPTE A 


11100 Porphyry die! about wos time of Pide i ef 
ey ern Sr rh of bis maſter Plot 
which he compoſed, will give us, the moſt c 
icken of the Knits 67 the leck "and the 1 7 0 ff 
its Profe föts. Ii very curious. ; piece i 1 pſerk d 
in Fabficius, en ben tom. h 


* p. 
„ots R | 55 
| * | 1109 218. 11 DIO 21 S193 v5.78 Bus 
IE EEE one TN ey Si] 1 - 110 Ae "#: „ wi e $1117 TR 
3 1 | vi. bY rigged e evifig){ Jo minis 


| * M9 $55 nan? 50 


93 "#4 As 18 GU ddt . 
NGage eines d ene N #3) go. 


ASH wif i ate 19:44 103514) > 


De Möntefgdieä {Conkderations fur 
: Grandeur et la Deeadence des ene, 
es fuppoſes, on the authority of Oroſius aud 
Euſebius, that, on this oeceſiop, ihe empire, for the 
firlt time, was realy; divided ãnto two parts. It is 
diffiealt; however, 'to,diſcover. in what reſpect oy 
plan of Galerius differed from hat of Dioctecian 


| 2] Hic = 800 -amgbilis,- ted Elia Wbefa⸗ 
bilis Gallis fait ; præcipoe quod Diocletiani ſuſ- 
peftam: prudentiam, det Maximfani Aanguinariam 
violentiam M gs eius evaſerant. 8 _ 
viar. x. . Te ib eee eee dance 


344 As Lz2 20 


14d & +7" bs) 3581 


H Divitiis nd Med” Amps YOu; * Vun 
ac privatorum ſtudens, e a0 admo-· 
dum: affe ane 4 durenſque melius publigas opes a 
privatis haberi, quam intra unum elanſtrum reſer- 
vari, Id. ibid. He carried this maxim ſo far, that 
whenever he gave an entertainment, he was obbged 
to borrow a ſervice of plate. 

17-.08 23.4 M. 2b yi | | 
4] LaRtantius de Mort. bene e. 18. were 
ue daten ob ue cotifaronce more conſiſtent 

With truth ud decency, we might fill aſc, bow 
they came to the Enowledge of an obſcure rheto- 
rician? But there ade many hiſtorians who put 
us in mind of the ademtahle ſay ing of the great 
Conde to cardiaal de Retz; Ces coquins nous 
% fopt parler et agir, comme e ils auroient fait cux- 
e | 


1 Sublatus nuper 2 —— et filvis (ſays 
11 ntius de M. Pe. ©. 19.) Ratim Scutarius, tontiüuo 


Protector, mox Tribunos, Poſtridie Cæſar, "aecepit 
Orientem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in- 


him the — portion * * 72 f Il Tec 17 


—— — * * 2 i 


aA N. gc A 1 


1 4 


* OTES ON THEE. O R DE E N De H nr R. 


Sn i A 00 bf f 5 d Mt PET ene 


Uns zelstts isnt oog Nis Biss ESL 39 7 Dis 1 


LOC), 21 71 
. x 


5 wor rs 4 Fa gs's | 
2 8 Ty: TW T7 Jo Q ry) 02 yy mm 


wo + LA 


obj ee and ödekty are acknonledges 
by LaRantius, d Kelle . 97:19 1 5 16 


1481. 92 
. * Thete {he n n on the ve 
doubtful Aten l Fade le M, P. c. 20. 45 


1 J Tn tradition, n the, comempo- 
raries of Conſtantine, was invented in the darkneſs 


* 


* 


1 


owe 125 


of monaſteries, was embelliſhed by Jeffrey of Mon- 


mouth, and the. writers 'of the, Xiith century, has 


been defended by our antiguariays.. of the laſt ages 
and is ſerioully related 1 in the 85 hiſtory | of 


England; compiled by M Mr. Care vol..i-p 

He t oſports, 565 Ic io 2 e 
imaginary father of Natel, Effex t6 the 0 
of Antoninus. glen eb de * 28 


775 ang 7 © 4 


$4.4 ie od e 
lo) Eatropies 4 9 expreſſes,' in a fow words; 
the real truth, and thegeesfion/of the error, s. 
t ſcuriori marrimanio ejus lia. Zoſimus L. ii. 
p. 78.) eagerly ſeized the molt unfavonrable report, 


* anti followed by Oroſias (vii. 25. ), whoſe authority 


is oddly enough overlooked by the indefatigable 
but partial Tillemont., By Sg on the divorce 
of Helens, Digglegan acknowledged her marriage, 


Fre] There are three” opinions with regard to 
the place of Conſtantine's birth. 1, Our Engliſn 
antiquarians were uſed to dwell witk räpture 


on, the words, Af his panegyriſt „ Britaqnias | 
— nn angbiles ſeciſti But tbis cele- 

ated, paſſage maꝶ hr deferred with as moch pro- 
priety to the ggceſſion 35 to the nativity of Con- 
ſtentine. , Same Ahe maden Greeks haue 
aſeribed che honour; of bis birth to Drepanum, 3 


; 5 the galf gf Nicggegdig I Gellarius, tom. ii. 


p. 174.) which Conſtantine 9 wunde name 


NOTEN THE 4H OURTE EN:TjH /QH A P TE R. 


lis, and. Juſtinian ador ith ma 
5 wilc dings. Procop. * 1 Tak, 1. 
It is lager probable enough that Helena's father 
kept an inn at Drepanum; and that. Conſlantius 
might ledge there when he returned from a Perſian 
embaſſy in the reign of Aurelian. But in the wan- 
dering life of a ſoldier, the place of his marriage, 
and the place where his children are born, have 
very little connexion with each other. 3. The 
claim of Naiſſus is ſupported by the anonymous 


elc eſcape | from the hands 


„1161 We deres be. 


to af irm, in the 


re ſence of. Conftangine, chat 1700 the, 
put Jpurs. to his b 


orle, and tried, but ia vain, to, 
of his ſoldiers. 5 e 4 


1101 „4 * 12 225 


[#5] Ladantius as M. P. el 26. Euwenius 
(vii. 8) gives a rhetorical turn to the whole tranſ- 


. 


[18] The choice of Conflaniiae, = his dying 


writer, publiſhed at the end of Ammianus, p- 710, 
and who in general copied very good materials; and 


it is confirmed dy qulius Firmicius; (de Aſtrologia, 
1. 1. 


ſtantine himlelk. Some objections have been raiſed 
«paint theitegrity of the text, and the ap 
of the paſſage of Firndoths | bit che forni 
bliſhed by the beſt MSS. and the latter is very ably 


defended by: Liphus de d e Magnitudine Romana, | I 2 


c. 11. et ſupplement. 


Tai] Literis minus ingroctus. "Anonym. | ad 
Ane. e 8 21170831000 5 


1 Dn j J. Galerii 0 W d 112d q 267 £91191); 8 TOR A 
1750 ee ee O BR, COUrages r 

e him to gle _ combat y with a armatian 
2 2 5 i enz 8 lion. See 
oras 1 . „ Praxagoras, an 
F jog her, 7 Ga a life of Con · 

x Langive, iy i X 21 £23 che, {hi are 108 Tot. ; He 


was a contemporary. - 


[13] Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 79. 
M. P. c= The former * very fooliſh ſtory, 
that Conſtantine cauſed all the poſt horſes; which he 
had uſed; toi be hamſtrung. Such a bloody execu- 
tion, without preventing a purſuit, would undou bt- 


21111; ng: 7 


ed have: occaſianed.: ſuſpicions that might have - 


ſiappad has journey S O%õοjẽẽᷣo gude b 4: 
L Knolly m, P. 710. Pace. Vetet. v. 4. 
Nb 2b l, . L. K. 5. rt Re VR" Cos. 


obne j- C. 21+, and. LaQantius, de M, P. c. 24. 


ſuppoſe, with leſs eufncy, thas he. found bis z father 
on, de ach · b ed b 02 5 219 aa ki Pisa 


„Fiel CunQis qui adernt Annftentibös, ſedipri 
 eipbe 'Tidco Calli hoch) Alumanmbrüm! Rege, 
axilr grätik Con ftantftüm &bmitate, impetiuat eapit. 
Victbr Jumbrff c Thie fs perhaps "the firſt 
inſtance of à barbariin Xing; whi'zllrted the Ro- 


man atme; with au independent body of his own 
Habe. Tepe fe“ fümiffät, And ut laſt 
decem fatal: „ id. ig 
+a 


4.) who flouriſhed under the reign of Con- 


Lactantius 5 | 


death of Severus, ar 


1 Eumenius, ſeems to be confirmed by the moſt 
unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence 
of LaQtantius (de M. Pl c. 24.) and of Libanius 
ny i.), of Euſebius (in Vit. e L ts 


618, 21:), and of Julian ( Oratiom i.) 

of wy hd des e er ebe 4% 
ſftantia'matrie@the' emperor Licinius; Anaſtaſia the 
Cæſar Baſianvs,''and® Fatropia' the conſul Nepo- 
tianus. The three brothers were, Dahmatius;Julius 


Conſtantius, and Annibalianus; pte we" walk 
have occaſion to ſpeule hereafter?! | rg 


[20 dee Gruter Eiltripespobym — 
ate all mentioned Diooletian and Maximian as 
the: ſenior Augaſtin andi fathera of the emperors, 
They jointly dedicate, for- the uſe of their own 


Romans, this magnificent edifice, The architects 


have delineated the ruins of theſe Thermæ; and the 
antiquarians, particularly* Donatus and” Nardini, 

have aſcertained tue ground which chey covered One 
of the great rooms? ig nog the” Cärthuſtan church; 
and even one of theiporcer's lodges is ſuſficient to 


form \anorher-churod, which) belongs to dhe Fes. 


8 illans. N ee | 141. (G3 S119 an 26 * J ; 2B. 145 
123 7 10 791 #7 131 by 455 1 1 61 
bens See LaRantius de LP. c. 26. 31. 


2 20103 139 110 5b 2 2128 A EYE 

un The wich Panegyric repreſents. the conduft 
F favourable light, and the 
ambiguous expreſſion: of Aurelius Victor, re- 


* tractante diu, may ſignify, either that be con: 


trived, or that he oppoſed. the conſpiracy. . See 


Toft: 5. 79. aud Lactantius de M. E. 
Nb OR 


0210145 211 arts fo 0 1198 TS * 'S: 915 1 22 91 1 


[23] The circumſtances "of this © war, and the 
are very doubtfully, and en 
told in our ancient fragments {ſee Tilſemont. Hiſh, 
des Empereuts, tom, iv. part i. p- 555; ., have 


fade av ohned 49 extract d chem a conſiſtent ani 


Probe narra one Tg 
nn 


5709 * $1 fit * 


_ [4] The 


£O5 2 24 
*. 


t Tt Wh Pane fe Wi ping te e- 
N the elevation Conttantine; ot ine Pru- 
dent e orator. avoids 5 mention ether of Gal ris 
or of Maxentius. introduces only « one flight 
alluſion to eee * WP . 
of Rome. e bs Ei; 

2 51 With regard to this epociation; 112 . 
fragments of an ahonymous Hiſtörlan, publimed by 
"Valefivs at the end of bis edtrien bf Aumfanus 
Marcellinus, p. 711. Theſe fragments Hive für- 


niſhed us wi ch ſeveral 3 and av it * Teetn : 


Aceh, dusche s. 
e 85 15 * — Nr *;r 155 ef 45 ti el . 5 9500 
261 Lat FEY 8588. 1: \The len. 


"of theſe reaſons, in, probably, token, from. Vis 
FN het?  Wam, ego: hie nokire. nen 

* libae,puravi, wo! abe, a a 
rectal allofions, A. 


211 


A 5 17 ' 


ken eit de iet eme, ants; 


|  (jubeas) Hide, ga ms. 0 
| Helparios andax-xeniam metatpr, in, 28708. 46 FLAT 
To gnoſunque yples in plagym gffundere. aura. 
His aries actus diſperget ſaxalacertis :: 
Ila licet- penitus tolli ee PT, 
ne., L Lucan Pharſal. 1.355. 


14 8 863. 10. anus 1.44 


eee hgh ov Zokim. ö "Ii. 


p- Ba. The latter infinuazes, hat Conſtantine, in 
bis interview with Maximian, had promiſed to de- 
clate war againſt Galerius. oF 333k3) 10 . 0 29: n 


| T9] M. de Tillemont (En. dss Empereurs, 
tom, iv. part i. p. 559.) has proved, that Lieinius, 
without paſſigg through; the intermediate rank of 
Cæſar, Was, declared AuguBus,, « he Tith of Novem- 
ber, A. P. 307, aft We sinn of Ga . col 
N * D OAT oni mMn 2304734 26%. 


30] LaQantius de Me Pp, ©. 32 | When en. 
; Aeris, declared Licinius Au 0 875 re "Þiinfelf, he 
tried g ſatisfy; his your 155 11 oclates, by inventing, 
for Conſtantine and Maximin (not Maxentius, fee 
Baluze, p.81.) the new title, of ſons of the Auguſli. 
Bot when, Aazimin acquainted bim that he had 
been ſaluted Auguſtus by che army,, Galeriug was 
obliged 10 acknowledge bim, as ell as Cnſtan- 
Arte bare. YT FIT the Imperial digni - 


Iz i] See 'Pavegyr. Vet. vi. Audi deförtz noſtri 


a beram vocem, &c. the whole pallage is 3 


A. h YE brig for: 


VOFES bY für FON Et ener EA. 


with Wl Haltety, Ard epreffed” Wh + 
New bf el dueves. ane de $1.5 0 rt 80 


& ? : : BSE 
1.13 Ws c — 0 a 15. 


e FN} RSG vb) de . P. 8. 68. Tab l M. 
p. 82. A report Was ſpread, that Maxemkus wits 


me ſon of ſome obſcare Syrian. and Fad beck fübftt- 


"tarts by the Wife of Maximin us her Gn child. 
See Abreltes Victor, Anetym. Valeffdu, ati Pen- 
egyr. Vet. ix. 3. ne Ra, e neee Ne N 


Ag z Abe bse rp, . Ae. m dale nb 
"Mythed'tepudiacumn,'tais provinciis, 2yiscopiie, "rao 
palatzo roll. a im Vanagyr: Fn. 


62 840 LiiQancing de . .cn sgi Vet alter the 
deſignation fiche purple, Conſtantine ſtill continued 


to Mazimiamchépomptaud honours of the Imperial 


dignity; and on all public occaſions gave the 
right - hand pl. to hag fat er. in la. ue 
Ver. vil. 15. W PERTORY | 


"I Rn 225. e betet W 
Vet. vii, 16—21. The latter f Theſe has Un- 
doubtedly repreſented. the whole affair 1h, the moſt 


3 5 N 
13 


favourahle light for bis ſovereign. Vet even from bis 


partial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated 


elemeney of Conkantige, and he xeiterated treaſons 


of Max imtan, as they dae deſcribed by Lactantius 
(de M. P. cnο, gal and by che modern, 
are deſtitute of any biſtorical — 1 


7360 Kurelius Vidtorätr. 1 But that lake was 
*fituated in the Upper Faonia, fear the borders+of 
Noricum; und proribte of Vulerin (a- navic 

ich 'the wife of Galertus gave tothe Brains 
cbüntry) undtzuobtelt lay between the Drave and 
iche Düuobe {Seitirs Rulfs, c. 9). I ſhould there 
fore ſuſpect that Victor has confounded the lake 
Pelſo, with the Volocean marſhes, or, as they, are 
no called, the lake Sabaton, It is placed in the 
heart of Valeria, and its preſent extent is not leſs 
than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 Engliſh) in 
length, and two in breadth. See e Panno- 
7's J dino 
no& at bas ( 1 9 ii h sides cf i none 

1371 Lactantius (de M. P. c. 38g.) and Euſghius 
FP: viii. c. 16.) deſcribe the . ſymptoms and pro- 
Brest of his diſorder with ſingular 12 85 wan ap- 
patent pleafure, ARE, BAN 40! 11 15, 


1 29. 12 10 3.0 1 e! 6 Ip & 


5 100881 if any lie the late Dr. Fa . 


of Excleſiaſtical 3 p. 507-8800 LH 
delig 


NOS ON 1H NOVUNT RENT H Ca e 


delight in recording the wonderful deaths of whe 
perſecutors, I would recommend. to heir peruſal 
an admirable paſſage of Grote us Hiſt. l. vii. p 


332.) concerning the lalt ee uf: e a. of 
| np | 


Inke Bebi In Fig 6. 10. e de 
M. P. c. 36. Doſimus is leſs exact, and WEI 
con founds Maximian with Maximin. | 


18 .1yv9g9 
v 


ig, Le] See the win Panrgyricy..jn, which: Eu- 
menius diſplays, in the preſence of Conſtantine, 
the miſery and — gratitude of the city of Autun, 


3543 6410 Eutropius, X. n Pobrgyh Vater. vii. 10, | 


- 19 126 | Aj great1niimber;, of the; Rrench yet were 


mene 
1 10 21G [5 0 e 60 bn FR 


71 1 i LICE the pankyet 
of the Ceſars with abhorrende and contempt ; and 


Loſimus (l. ii. p. 85+) accuſes him of ker. of 


_ erughty and: protligacye vj + 
you $4 1.4 . P. is 
1 l pe, 3265. DE OY 


2 


Vi 14:31 05 1 Sbulaaog Nam OW 14148 t 
bee] The page ef Auen Wider Beste be 
ed n. the following © manner. Primus inſtituto 
"_ -muntruns ſpeeie, Patres we pecu- 
ram-confetteprotige enti-fibiicagerct: SPITE 311 


28 Pig] Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3 Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
a . et in Vat. Conſtantin; i. 33, 34. Rufinus, 
c. 17. Thelvirtuaus Matron, who ſtabbed herſelf 
to eſcape the violence of Maxentius, was a Chriſtian, 
bier to che Fer the city, and her name was 


22 


8 It ſtiil, remains a queſtion among the 
1 n Whether, on ſuch occaſions, Suicide is 
 Jullhabls.- . SSQLISLL 25 1040. 903: Mi „eln 


1880 95 Jai, nne SQ. 


N 838 e auondam-apangret, 
is the vague expreſſion of Aurelius Victor. See 
more particular, though ſomewhat different, ac- 
counts of a tumult and maſſacre, Which happened 
at Rome, in Euſebius (I. viii. c. 14) and in Zoſi- 
mus (J. 1 p. 84) ee! ep 
ng ont eo ami. 24-5dirfatsb (.901 3 HY of} 
La] See in the Fanegyrics (ix. -) lively de- 
ſecription of che indolence and vain; pride of Max- 
. entius. In another place, the orator obſerves, the 

—xiches which Rome (had accumplated1in;a peripd of 


1060 years, were lavidhed, * tyrant an his mer- 48 


"da T2 
2 * 


ary. bands 3; redemptis ad. 


eee 10 Hi vel 301 Side 


1 Aſter the VIA ör Cönkantine, it was 
oniverſally allowed, 015 the motive" of Gelltering 
the republic from a deteſled tyrant, would, at any 
time, have juſtified his expedition into Italy. Euſeb. 
in Vit. Constantine, 3 k V et. 


W. 2. son 7147.91 b1893s 7175 
* 38 tity if 3 Ante ae 0 my £8 4 a4 5x7 3 «A 46k 


La /Zdſinews}i1; ti! pe % 5 wan, in 
Preys go eget SAT Ne. 5 


4 2 oo , *% 8 
8 F f ? * I: 15 8 17 . = ta * 
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[50] Bee"Panegyr, Vet. in; 4230 Omnibus he 
tuis Comitibus et Pucibus non ſolum tacite muſ- 


favtibis, ſed etiam aßerte timentibus; contra con- 


\ iba bominum, contra! Härufpicum chonles, ipſe 
per temet libafand ucbis tempus venifls ſentirts. 
The embaſſy of the Romans is mentioned only by 
Zonaras (l. xiii.) and by Cedrenas (in Compend. 
Hiſt, p. 2 o.): but thoſe modern ,Greeks had the 
opportunity of nails! many writers W 


ſince been loſt, among which we”? "nay reckon t 
life of CRE OP" PHY rs,” än Athen 


Philo ſopher. Photius (p. 7 N 8 « fibre 


extract from Waris fick Wark, . bo | 
USHP : 

- [61]:Zaftinns. 0. d. p. 86 * ben glans 
curious account of -the forces on bath ſides He 
makes no mention of Iny /naval irmaments, thou gh 
we are affured (Panegyr/ Ver Nhat ahe war 
was carried on byſe#445' well as by land; and that 
the fleet of Conſtantine 466K Polfefliby” of Li 
| Fog, and the ports of Italy. 


one I 2b 5 
Wake a e t 640" It RG 4 02 
that the örater ſhoufd diminim the numbers with 
which his ſovereign ehe ved the eonqueſt of Italy; j 
but it appears ſome what fingular, that he ould 
eſteem EI" . at. no more ed aaa 
e . . '> * 7 


7» F347 © tt 


Hwy — wp Le lane files Nadi. 


tion, and a reſemblance of names ¶ Alper Penjtine ), 


bad aſſigned the firlt of theſe for the march of Han- 
-=nibal* See Simler de Alpibus). The Chebalier de 
"Potard" (Polybe, tom. iv.) and IM. Dauville have 
led him over Mount Genevre. But notwithRand- 
ine a LD of an eee e Co . a 
arngd geggraph be the e pretenli ions of e 
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Cedis are re ſupported in a ſpeciot not to ſay a con- 
icing, manner by M. Groll. ee ſur 
talie, tom. i. p. 494 Ke. © OT” 8 


9 
l ui 


[54] La Brunette near Suſe, Nervt nates 
Feneftrelles, Coni, Ke. 5 


ss] See e Marcellin. xv. 10. His ho 
 ſerigtion of the roads over the Alps, is clear, lively, 
and accurate. Kiowa bavot: IU Bibo! 
ES Dishes Ne ulSplib „bas tones 599810112 
1561 Zoſimus as well u Kuſebius haſten from the 
paſſage of the Alps, te the deciſive ation near 


ad 1: 19 


Rome, We,muſt. apply, ta the two eee for 


| e en eee umd n 


| * * wegn 


| queſt of” the Cilalplne Gaul: HS 2ST EU OITUC 3 


; 1 17 


Tue 1884 223 101805 nut 


rt arquis Maffei has extimnined the kev 
and battle 15 Verona, with that degree of attention 


and accuracy, which wasYJu$4o*s tyeinorable action 


that hap ned in his native country. The fortifi- 
cations 0 "that City, conſtrudted by. Gallienus, were 
= exten live than, the modern walls, and the Am- 

Sherry was. not.. included. within their circum- 
erence, See, Veroga Niyftraca, Part i. p. 142. 150. 


F658] They wanted chains for ſo great a multi- 
tude of captixes; and the Whole council was at a 
loſs ;. bat the ſagacious Conqueror imagined the hap- - 
E expedient. of converting into fetters the ſwords 

the vanquiſhed, Panegyr, Vet. is. 1. Pinot 


2 296 8 wg} rom: 10 (ie 1971 10 19 215 
me Pane - CONST: 


ab 0) 2 F758 d 10 


460 Literas calemitstüh- duarum indices ar- | 


Primebat. n Vet. ix, 17% £9900 „ 


5nytagstnrc.} Bas Sui 1 


(61)! . malorum potius quam — 7 
rebat, is the ſine cenſure which Tacitus Nn 15 
the ſupine indolence 0 f Wielt, * 1 


2 hy 1 8 
10 Jorg 1 211 we 


621 The Matquis MaSet has made it es 0 
pee Abet Conſtantine was fill at Verona, the 
iſt of September, A. D. 312, and that the memo; 
. Fable æra of the indidtions .was dated from bis con- 


. 8 


BETS A 16 Sai si 2841 Ihe. m 


Iz] See Panegyr. Wet. A1. 16. aas de 
| MBs el. Ao 1 vn aigndzza dap 11 1 


=; 1 


55g v7: 
e periturum. 


fins (© ** * 


[64] Illo die holdem, Romanorum 


Thoymaguifanhpringe eee of courſe the enemy 


2 . ia: wh ff 5 UTE r 


as ix. 16, K 27+, The fer. 
+a iin or £0 i, i 


37 337. * 


2 


. . 79 5 2” $4 | * 


woes 


er 


Nr 


Panegyt- 


36.) the Imperial granari 


p. 576.) „ whether in con 
diction to common Sk » the teſtimony of. Tania 5 


| negyric. isn . 


d. f. p. 88.) chat onty a 


cum ſtirpe delerls, 


Vet. ix. 20, 21.) contents himſelf with obſerving, _ 
25 chat Conſtantine, when he entered Rome, did not 


NOTES, ON THE FOURTBEE N CHAPTER, 1 


which Maxentins bad collected from Affies and dhe 
Iſlands. And yet, if chere is any truth in the ſcarcity | 
mentioned by Euſebius, (in Vit. Conſtantin, I. i. c. 


anaries muſt. have been de age 
only to'the ſoldiers. > 


(663 Matennine TY: „ be! in 5 * bak 
millia ferme novem ægerrime progreſſus. Aure- 
Has Victor. See Cellarias Geograph. Antiq. tom. 

i p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood” 
oF the Genes Tring tbulet, illöſtrated by the! 


valcur and gloricus death bf "ths three hundred: 


rab, FP 
ce? 10 92Lpiligxd inp 

(651 The poſt which Maxontins had ie deja: 

che Tyber in his _ is very clearly cole r % 


the bas Panegy Hite," ix, 16. K. 28, 2 0 10 


© 2111099 838[du} amo 191y mip. 44:7 
[68] Exceptis Jatzocini lies: primis ee 
qui deſperatd venia. locum quem pugnæ ſumpſerant 


1181 *3 (13 


344 {1 1 


texere corporibus. Panegyn. Vet. ix. 17. 


[69] A very idle rumour fon "prevailed, chat 


Maxentius, Wh hag not. taken any precaution fi 
his own retreat, had. coptriyed 


a very. artful ſnare to 
deſtroy the, army of- the, purſuers;, but that the 
wooden bridge which was P have been looſened on | 
the approach of Conftantip unluckily broke. down 
under the weight o 'of, the flying tralians, A, de 
Tillemont (Hiſt. des E mperehrs, tom. iv, part i, 


contra- 


and Zoſimus ought to prevail over the filence of 
Ladtantius, Nazarius, and tlie anonymous, but con- 
3 WA ae 1222 ninth e 


[70] Zeta L ll. p. 66 —69 4 * p . 7 a | 


neghriss, the former of Which was pronounced: a 
few months after wards, afford the cleareſt notion of 
this great battle. Lactantius, Euſebius, and enen 


Epitomes, ſupply ſeveral uſeful hints, Ci. 11: 


#þ 2” 


12 11 Zofimus, the enemy of Conſtantine; allows,” 
few of the friends of. : 
Maxentius were put to death; but we may remark 
the expreſſive paſſage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet 7 
6), Omnibus qui labefaRari ſtatum ejus poterant 
The other orator (Panegyr, . . 


| imitate the: cruel 


| maſſacres of of Cinns, * Marivg, or . 
of Sylla.” # of « 9 N wi 10 


4 


45 


| [72] See 


ye See the two Panegyrics, and tbe laws oY this 
and the enſuing u in we Teen code. 


A enn N 


4 (331; Panegyr, Vet. ix. 20 20. | Lage de M. P. 
C. 44. Maximin, who was confeſſedly the eldeſt 
Czfar,. claimed, with ſome ſhew of revon, the firſt 


rank among the Auguſti. bop E {OO 


e e 
74] Adhuc cundla; opera Ape .magnifice 0 

erat. urbis fanom, atque baſilicam, Flavii, meritis 

patre; ſactavere. Aurelius Victor. Witb regard 

to the theft of Trajan 's trophies, conſult Flaminius 

Vacca, apud Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 

259, and A e $83 1 of the latter, tom. 


1 Ff 't) ] aft 3} 
iv. p. 1 ens M Aid) Hog s [9 
} 9197 21 1881 2 4 11 1470 4 


(751 fe NOT I faRionibus. 


aptiora quam urbi Romæ, ſublata penitus; ſimul 
arma atque uſus indumenti mülitatis. Aurelius 
Vidor. Zoſimus (l. n. pe 89.) mentions this fact 
as an hiſtorian; and it is very N cels- a 
brated in the ninth Panegyric, abi 


boeh r omnibus -proviticits*' pilates: virds 
Cariee tua pigneraveris; ut Senatüs dignitas . ex 
totius Orbis flore conſiſteret. Nazarius in Panegyr. 
Vet. x. 38.9 The Word FO neraueris might almoſt 
ſeem malicioully choſen. 0 ee the ſenatorial 
tax, ſee Zoſi mus, I. it: x 11 , the ſecond title of the 
ſixth *bgok' of The * A ED ia 
froy's'Corhiniedtaty; 26a" MEnolfes de LAcademie 


der Infeftpricns," Win, Ravi: P. * 26. . 4 


10 93A81 3 a3 TAVU 18991 7 47 91 N 
[77] From the Theodoſian Guia: we may now 
begin to trace the motions of the emperors ; but the 


Fa * 3 


4 

1 
A 
— 


dates both of time and place have frequently been 


altered by the careleſſneſs of om 0 2 


(780 Moden (1; 4; p- 80) wbſerves; Ade, 8 
the war, the filter of Conſtantine had been be- 
trothed to Licinius. According to the younger 
Victor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but 
having ventured to plead his age and infrmities, he 
received a ſecqud. letter filled with, reproaches for 
his ſuppoſed. ar d; ies Maren 
and Maximin. 0 Wat WE 10 „ach. oe pints 96} 


ing 


[79] Zofimas mentions the defeat and death of. 
Maximin as ordinary events; but 2 expa : 
tiates on them, (de M. P. e. 1 8 afcribing | 
them to the miraculous, interpoſition of Heaven, 


183 10 281. wee Lo S161 KT! 
Licinius at that time was one cot the Protea tors 6 of. X 4 
| = important "tertitory became a"natural objett of die- 


the rk. 


n Code, with Gode- 


| ultations 


RTEENTH CHAPTER. wt [ 


J80) Lactantids de M. P. c. 40 A. utelids Victor 
touches on the different ond 'of Nerzlüs, WE 
Conſtantine, in the uſe of vieory. © 1 

1811 The ſenſual Abbetile“ of Main u, were C0 
tifed at the expence of his ſubje&s, His eunuchs, 
who forced away wives and virgins, examined their 
naked charms with anxious-curiofity, leſt any part 
of their body ſhould be found unworthy of the royal 
embraces. Coyneſs and diſdain were conſidered as 
treaſon and the obſtinate fair one was condemned 
to be drowned. A cuſtom was gradually intro- 
duced, that no perſon ſhould marry à wife without 
the permiffon of the emperor, ut ipſe in omni 
bus nuptiis præguſtator eſſet,” LaQan Wa de M. To 


c 38. At 3324 M6XS BA 49 ne Nepia 35 1. 4 


42 b 16103 d 018 ad ba 


(82) Aft ae M. Pie. 95 e 588 15 7 


. 4 
[8 31 Diocletian at lat ſent cogbatum _ 
cakes militaremac potentem viram,.to intercede, 


in favour of his daughter (Lactantius de M. P. c. 


41). We are not fofliciently — 5 uainted will the, 
hiſtory of 'thefe nes," to point öut the Perſon who 


way employed. 8 0 * Frys wi 9583 40 New x; [83] } 


[84] Valeria: den per vatias proviniclas quin-- 
decim menſibus plebeio cultü petvagata. Lactan- 


j 


tius de M. P. c. 51. There is ſome doubt whether 


we ſhould compute the fiſteen months from the mo- 
ment of her exile, or from that of ber eſcape. The 
expreſſion of per wagata ſeems to denote the latter; 
but in that caſe We muſt ſuppoſe, that the treatiſe 
of Lactantius was written after the firſt civil war 
between Licinius and N See Cuper, 


| | FEIN HED 261200 tools WENT 
oy Eb des ein meioß evi * 1 619681197344 94. 


n * e 
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[85] Ita illis pudicitia ei <onditiq. exitio fait, 


Lactantius de M. P. c. 51. He relates the misfor- 


tunes of the innocent wife and daughter of Diocle- 
tian with a nnen Pay een "2 


„ reqyy bo, ar 27 8 Gen 


* 86 e wb Le confulizthe * 7 
fragment, p. 713, will perhaps accùſe me of giving 


a bold and licentious paraphraſe; but if he con- 


ſiders it with attention, he will acknowladge that 


my. . is probable. and conliftent, * 


Toad 


187 The 1 of mona, or as it Hans,” | 


called, Laybach, in Carniola, (Danville Geographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187.) may ſuggeſt a conjecture. 
As ir 14% f ro the north-eaſt of the Julian Alps, that 
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1887 Cent or Ces debbie game l fin ages 
ſerved" in the obfchfe Tuihs of SMI) Was firuatgd: 
about fifty miſes from Sirmiam, the capital of Illy- 
rieten, aba about ne hünũuͤed from Taurunum, or 
Belgrade; and the *conflex f me Danebe and che 


Sai Tue Rem an Fafriſons andes en ethofe 
rHvers ah h Mob — MPDEvvilles ia 4 


fi, Anda | 


| tom! li. 0 


7 26691 Koe“ 8 Dake par 


cular account of this hafte / bnt chende ſcriptions 
ol Zoſimus are ans 46 rather than military. 
»& is 


12291287985! 
aq] Zoſimus, ohntielPs 1929.90 | 
nw mA F de> AF os 


NI ras 27. 
ſhould be 'thdegHt"that” hang, ſignißes more 
petty a bn-Füctzw thai kinknanzwe might 
ture/that'Conftantine;: aſſuming the name as 


5 


_ as-the: duties of 2 father, had adopted his 


veunges brothers and ſiſlers, the children of . 
alas 7 599.4 nyobgof lt, od 26 {716 
DHS E135 20 #34b9 pipd i 380 7. 1] 
. AVRIEG 10 


p. 213. Euttgpips, xn Su Marking, Victet. Eu 
Chron, S0zomen. | l, * Be Lots Init jo 


that the. promotion of the Cæſars was an article ef 


the treaty. It is however certain, that the younger 
Conllantine and Licinius were not yet born ; and it 


5 


is highly probable that the promotion was 3 the 


7 — A. P. 37. The treaty had probably 


——— ee the-perſons. 


- {93} Codex" Theodoſian, 1. xi. tit. 2. tom. 
586. 486, can Gade. oblerrations, See 
Iikewiſey 1. v. Ut. 8 e - οτ⏑ 3" 


N 435 basot d v7 3pa ei wal id: 10 wits! >&T 


_ +12 494) Qwajefousplacita, demi pra(! HIT 
 ybertates fructuum. copia, Ag. Panggyre.V, 

bis oration of Nazatius Was prongupcec 
da of the Quingaemualia 9% Wehn 2 "ter 
March, A. P. 321. [1 1 


„esse the, $6; of Gotantingrspddrefſed to 
tha Romapip6ople ing . 269548, ade, J. E · 


; tit. 85 tom. 111. P. 189. 


monoigilo1 a12no9 male 
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taite de Spanbheimoplel zZ Y Conſtantine b 


exeated bythe weſlerg, 
empeior; but each of 


4 whic 


NTT NGT b E NEH OOWETIR 


951 Elis (6 very Tal y Mgr the true ellen of 

70 eal, Ne ſub atrocioris j udicit ali- 
a Regt crimine dilatio naſceretur. Cod. 
Theod. tam. ii. p. 193. 77885 8 | 


[oy] Euſebius (in Vita Conſtant. 1. ili. FE} 57 | 
chooſes 49 affrm, zhat in the Nai of his hero, the 


* D * Soon 


Fa.) 


ſord! of. jokice hung fc FO hands of 8 
e e he wy, fn 0 * and. 
the «Theagdofian i form, 40 t this E 


colliys: DAN by the want r bf. 
ayggcious Frimingls ar, ot pe plans. 
| ET Nazarfüs in Pe Hye % Ib Deb 


of Criſpus over the Afemattf, 5 expreſſed on ſome 
metals. id 00 ne quit 4 vmiio% 91 


Sill r A ee 
Jt 1 nM pl SEN? Fl i e 
„ —_ 1590 85 1 iS e Nite (d. 23.) men- 
tions the al e I the A Jans with the Carpi 
and Getz, and. x 1 1 5 Fereral felds of bat 


upp ſed, that the e . natian Ames, . | 
h | Jovem er derived Bros pn ow. 
b. A 8¹ = 22 22 
the ſucceſs of. this C 15/193)” ; my 


[too] 4ilihe C ſats of Julias 5.29 Oemmen- 


that he had recoigtied the pravinceacia), Mabie 
Trajan had ſubd ved. Bua ãt lsinfigyared;by 
that the eonqqarſh Tab Confiantive were like the 


gardens. of Adonis, which * 83 almoſt 
the moment tber appear. | 


bs 1. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. 1 Th | 


*%. ON WV Gu es: 


pot whether we may entirely depend on his authority, 


Such an alliance has a very recent air, and ſcarcely 


een to Be 71 N beginning of the 
 Froz] Euſebius in vit. Conftaiitins, 1. i. c. 8. 
This Paſſagg, | * raken from a 
clamarien nom Conſtantive, and not 
om 507 garicylar acgpngt of the Gothig dar. 


hs 29 act g eie VII FED o Fun 
30 77 38 E. 3 

. fies re nitens e u 8 præ p para et; „ amd Trin- 
"cipatum totins vis" affeQtans 1; cinio benden intufit. 


5 7, *Zoffitus, J. li. p. 89. Phe reafons 
ſigned for the firſt civil war- may, 


ith we more e de. e to the ſecond. 


: 4 3 


@ 48. 


126% Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 94, 95. 


—— 1 


Tres) Con- 


NOTES ο THE FIETEENTHCHAPTPR b 

* P.M 41 1 * 2 1 (3 ff 19% 4 

*F105]-Conftantine was very attentive. to the pri- [109] Aurelius Victor. Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 98. 
vileges and comfort of his fellow - veterans (Conve- According to the latter, Martinianus was Magiſter" 


terani), as he now began to ſtyle them. See the 


Theodoſian Code, J. vii. tit. 20. tom. ; il. f Jo 


419-—=439- 
106] Whilſt the Athenians maintained the em- 


pire, of the ſea, their fleet confifled of three, and 
afterwards of four, hundred galfies of three ran of 


oars, all completely equipped and ready for imme- 
diate ſervice. The arſenal in the port of Pitaus' 
had colt the republic - a thouſatd® talents, about 
two hundred and ſixteen thouſand pounds. See 


Thacydides de Fel, Peloponn. 1. Serbe and | 


Meurſius de Fortuna Attica, c. 19, 


[107] Zofimus, 1. ii. p- 95s 1 Tbis gest 
battle is deſcribed in the Vaheſian een (p- 


2 14.) in a clear thopgh conciſe manner.“ Lieinius 


vero circum H ladrianopolin maximo exercita” la- 
tera ardui montis impleverat: illut toto eee 
ſtantinus inflexit. Cum bellum terri'marique * 

heretur, quamvis per arduum ſais ban? Arts 
men diſciplini militari et felicitate, Conſtantinus Li- 


cinu confuſum et ſine ordine 4g Fen we" bees nr 


"rs l. 10 Eat bl 2. 


tum; leviter femore ſauciatus. 


2 Zoſimus, I. il. p. y; i The (current 
ſets out of the Helleſpont; and when it is 
affifted by a north wind; no veſſel can attempt the 


au Levant, Eety l. obe! * Ho 


2 bi 7 Ie 


'A-fouth wind renders the force of the cur- 
rent almoſt iure welle, Ses Tournfor 3 Wer. | 


Officiorum (he uſes the Latin appellation in Greek)? 


Some meda]s.ſeem-to-intimate, that during his ſhort ; 


regs: be eee of: Auguſtus. AF. ; ba FAY: 


[ vel Enſchiug (in Vita Conftantin, 1. i, c. 16, 
136) aſeribes this deeiſive victory to the pious. 
prayers of the emperor. The Valefian fragment 
(p. 1140 mention; a body, of Gothic, feng 
under their chief Aliguaca, Who e to ch 


party of Licinius. 


1 2 


e 301293 


[11] Zoſimus, (1; di. p. 402. Victor Janiar i in 


6M asg: 1 fl IE 191 Hf „ir nt 
112] Contra religionem ſacramenti. 28 


lonſcæ priratus ocſus eſt: Eutropius xi 6; and his 


evidence fs corfrmetf bye St. Jerome (in Oronie.) a 
well as vy Zofimus, I. H p. 4102. The Valefan 
writer is the offy one Who mentions the ſoldiers, 


and it is Zonaras alone ho calls in the afſiſtance 
wake ſenate} Euſebius prudentiy ſlides over this 
delicate tranſaQion,' But \Sozomen,.. a century af. 
terwards, w 2 aflark nnn ra | 


Err wy 
TE 6. 1 122 4 Fs 20 En $ 5 4 1 


N 


nd Fd 2191. 4 has C24}, 9-2 


| gs See hide Theodoſian Code, * xv. tit, 1; 1 8. 5 
tom. v. p. 404, 405. Theſe edicts of Conſtantine 


betray a degree 0 f paſſion and precipitancy very un- 
becoming of the chatakter of a lawyiver;” © © 7 


r nn 4 
5 a t 8 2 10 
#13; 43 n inn we 


189 9913; enen $45 8 
o 9 . , - A 
| A Fel SD 2 Aso C25 BHO 5 * *% 43 
= 1888 | | VV 3 1 
. } ACIDS 2 . 1 * 1 TX Mn IS — SA CBEEEDY LS COTS PSI EC TW EDT HE © ONES BS 2-3 $877 WH 
— Ky 141141 7 f nachts S733 3:4 , gy ne 4 
i / , . 4 | 0 L n N * age 
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NOTES ON E FIFTEENTH, en (at TER 
1 5 0 
. \ f 2 12 "0 3. £3 $1 It 12 1 r 3 "ba 79 8 2 5 
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19 DR UM Abe! pines; tds dhee & Pers 


Oriens fuit, deſpedtifimia pars ſervitutis. 
Tacit. "Hiſt. v. 8. "Herodotus, WG "viſited "Aſia 
whilſt it qheyed the Jaſt 595 thoſe em 55 es, flightly 
mentions the Syrians. of aleftine, 75 according 
to theit own confeſſion, bad received from br 
the rite of cireumeifion. Seb li. c. 104. ALE] 


We! Diodorvs. Scalia, L al, - hes Cees, L 
- xxxVii, p. 121. Tacit. Hiſt, v. Ty Jon, 


Wi. 25 3. TTT 
Vor. I. | | 


| 31 Tradidit arcano quæcunque volamine Moſes, 


Non monſtrare vias, eadem nifi facra colentĩ 


Quzfitos ad fontes ſolos deducere VETPAs.. 
The letter of this law is not to be found in the 


y * 


ſent volume of Moſes. | But the wiſe, the 8 


Maimonides openly tea aches, that if an idolater fall 


into the water, a; Jem ought not to ſave; him from 
inſtant death. See Baſnage, Hiſtoire des leis, * 


vi. c. 28. 

IAI A Jewiſh ef, which indulged cheaters in 
2 ſort — * — 2 
by 


Epiteme. Anonym, Valeſian, Pay ig. 1190555 els 


* 9 *. 
8 — "a 1 - — * Y * * * 
. N „% ee es a ad. „ 
— — a ls" . R * 05 wa. 7 
= — ons. Is N 8 * > $f $ [ . 
- 3 2 $I 
». — L 0 7 : 1 © 
8 3 x as 2 . 6 © 
= N x * 
o * . ; . 
7 8 { ; 
p . V4 * y 


: wer o:mconfiderable,. and Their duration ſo hort, 
that Joſephus has n tthy 


_ obſerved with ,ama; 


| Oh. vacuam { 


indifftence of the Talmudiſts, with reſpeti to che 
5 Werfen — den ia Deſooge: 


„* 


In WTE ON TE TTPTE ENT OH 47 ER 


by whoſe example and ahthority the een © f 
— — 2 reed 


noriee. see Pridennx's Conn 


dc an! 6 
161 C Cicero pro Fl: 46136 $83» , 218489 51 5 


D S177 
SE SAT ITY 


61 Philo de Legatione, „Auguſtus left a ſoun- 
dution for mal facmfee. Wet he approved: 
e eh Nivgravdfon Cale erpreſſed 


towards er jerufilem. See Suetono am 


2890 8182 5 3906 
$9794; te tad . bawolis ad bsebni om il avi 


475 Ser, in pantieuler, oA Antiquitas; vii: h. 


xviii. 6. e Bel. Jedaics 1 | 


0 5 245.909. 0 btn | 
| thetucd day, FR rs. 5 Da 


„01 For the 


„ that my 


tifal lings, the two qlaxge and gearned ſyntagmas, 
Which Selden tad: <dmpoſed Dn that Abſtruſe ft 


N 


nn iboagitb s 3dgim 31 2x bas WOori 


is) An thit elves {6 dhe Jeton proſelytes has 


been very ably treated By Bafflage, "Hiſt. des er „ 
151. 6,7. 55 ng. B11 1 (-þ2 9 It oo: 5 


Q 12 10 besftni aoiiib sl loud #0b bas: | 
[13] See Exod, Ni. 33. i Dept, Xvi. 16. _ 


comm 8 on F very ſenſible note in the x 


ITT Iif6ry, v6) +4. pes edit, fol. Wt; H 


** 2] FIT, vhng Mngbobox. the un 
eytered into the Holy, ] plies, it Was 
e . e inte 8 Dedm 


I was a popular ſaying, wi 
ee lde mam 5 ef ee Bat 


4 N 


on a Samaritan” or Egyptian 


proſelyte ke ſullen 


es nns ya bas 


1 5 - 


Auguſt, c. 93. and Caſaubon's, notes on Ne vas a 


— — of 5 2 
the firLqqentipyraſribals idolatraugipropeſal,. Kinj 


Arabian. deities, it, may be obſc 


4161 Eufebiss, l. Hi,. S., 1.6 lere Hitt, 
Bascom prized in one kundted and thirty very beau- 


dall p. 605. Dating his, Ocsfiegal Abſence, the 


x. ignis FIC N e | 


Tal K ſecond kind af — 1 SOS was e | 


EN zgaments were urged e p lb: 
HOT 2 and refuted with Gy - 
ingenuity and eandour by the Cbriſtian Limborch. 


Zee the Amica Collatio (it well — WAN | 


or. et of the diſpute between them. 


. * ia 


„EN e — ciroumeiſys erat; eibis 18 


daicts ; . venita © mill; H pu tos ſeabie mit, 3 
Hot 23 Evo oh vl afchata Lies i dies foe 


| ligioſe — — i quos ſanavit fabatho, oſtei 


nöll antun e lege, RY" Er exctftls ſenteiitiis- talin 
Sperr Nbathö mon RET, "Grofius de Veritatk 


Religions CHRMANYG . v. c. 5. & Nttle after ward 


os J Beenpatfter on deſeenffon of che 


J, reset o I to ADö edt 10 A1 
N 8 20 Non 9:811u328 212, Zünd 


1 16 Pene areal Obriſtam ! 
_— pou 


SO: 31 83 Hill. 


"{17]-Moſacimide: eber Quuiſiionis 8. We Cone 
ſtantinum . 15g An this maſterly. per- 
formance,whichl ſhall oftes have occaſian to quate, 


* 
5 3 14 
I”, 4 * * — 


hem ſub Jegis ob- 


. he entarcoautthomine Fully dato the ſtate of the pri · 


mitive church, thanchethas an apportunity of doing 
in his General eeuc Joff: DN enR OI: E $115 


30 05 #1 Id8mnotkss7 97 1 IL. 21 2 4 Wozu, 


biſnep end chasch ef Balla fill xecained the title of 
Jeruſalem. In the Jane; manners the: Roman, pon 
tiffs reſided. ſeventy. che at Avigoens: andithe p- 


triarchs of e en nn 


their d 3 u i e 1 


. 


_ 


Jewiſh nation from . ae = of 
Pella (apad;Euſob/1/4v ©, 69); and is mentioned by 


_ ſeveral scelefiaſlical wiiters; though ſome of them 


too eee to. the whole 


| country of Paleſtine, 8 


ee iv. gs Solpteill "RI 


L 
fl. 31. B 997 gte ory actbunts, 
Moſheim > Sat ot as drawn PL LINE 


pdt weten as anne ap Ae 
this-ecvalntian, // 27 ods bolus 


[21] Le Clexc (Hig, Eecleſtaſt. p- WY! 3 
ſeeme to cha qe callected from Euſe bins, Jerome, Epi- 
phanine-andother wirigers,all abe, principal circpum- 


esd hst Telus: 40) be. Naaarenes gr Ebignites. 
1 nature of their opinion ſoon ee 7755 


NO FES ON PHE; rtr ENT IH enafTbA. 


2 ſtrider and a milder datt; and chase is ne; tea. 
fon, 40: conjeRare; that the family of Jeſs Gbr 
n * dene tlie — whine; 
moderate party. r i EMIT aint R ary as” 


[22] Some often lens 556 pleaſed to ereste an 
Ebion, the imaginary author of their ſect and name. 
But we. can more ſafely rely on the! learned Euſebius 
chat 0 on the N ent T ertyllian, or. the ereduloys 15 


$79 BE 2910755 BE 15 
beer Nvanc! zoup 17 5 redevindo'storgil 


21231 lee dhe, very Goslong Dialogue of Juſtin 
Martyr with, the Jew Tayphon: The, con 
between them was held at Epheſus in che reign / of 
Antoninus Pius, and about twentx years after the 
return of the church of Pella to-Jeraſalem, Fox & 
date conſult the accurate note of Fillemont, . 
— Lone], 575 


3% 2 14 ry On * i 
V 
ſinia is the only one which l 15 ad te the Möge 


The eunuch of the queen Caadace might ſupgeſt 
ſome ſuſpicions} but au we hf aſſured (Socrates; 1. 
193/>/S0zomen;: ii. . Iadolphas; pi 231.) that 


te Etchiopians were not converted till the fourth 
century; it is more reaſonable to believe, that they 


reſpedted the Sabbath, and digi guiſhed the forbidden 
meats, in imitatienm of che Jo 
period; Werk fented G Both ſides of the Red Sea. 
CORY beetvpruttife by the moſt ancient 


Ethiopians, from motives ef healttr and cleantineſs, 


wien ſeem de be explainet! in the Recherches Phi- 
loſophiques ſur les Americains, tom. ii p. 117. 


(251 Beauſobre Hiſtaire du Manicheiſme, 1. i. 


has ſtated their Objections, .particularly.thoſe of 
Fauſtus, the adverſary of Auguſtis, with the | moſt; 
learned impartiality! : : iw, l[82iftsftsl>2s lan zi 


126] Apud ipſos fdes 'obſtidara; mifericordih in 


| prompti : adverſus omnes alies hofille© dium. 
Tacit, Hiſt. v, 4, 55 Tacitus had fen the 
ent pid too favourable an e olal of 
Joſephus mult have deſtroy held, 
C Dt. Burner eee 'has 
diſcuſſed the firſt chapters of Geneſis witli too much 
wit apd freedom. l hi) ono e | 12] - 

[28] The milder Guoftics'conlidered-Johoval/the 
Creator, a u Being of a mixed natate between God 


and the Demon, Othths Ten feunced him wir abe 
. pflakipe. 100} nointqo 11901 40 10389 3 


rizes (Geddes W os Joe eprops Dit. 
ſertations de le Graud. ſor la Relation du P. Lobo). 


o in a very early 


and by Lactantius, Inſtitut. Divan, 11. 4 


rang Magi pap fh. 
A TY x. vill: we 3 facto! TIT, 


„seg „ IF r i 3IGOK 

[31] In the 8 of the Gnoflics « of the ſecond 
and third centuries, Moſh ſheim is ingenious, and'can- 
did; Le Clerc, dull; but ea; Beauſobre al moſt 
always an apologiſt; and it ige much 0 be feared. 


niator ss sst 16 Stn sc: % 


a ; X 
{3} Ses 25 0 159880 Fend and E} pipht: 
nius. It muſt indeed be allowed, that thoſe 5 5 
were inclined te molei phj che awmber of ſets which 
oppoſed che x of the chuviehi, FSH 3b bas J ir 


63% Euſebiuss laid e155: See in Bayle, in che | 


article of Marciosy a curivus detail of a: diſpute om 
tics (the Baſilidians) dechiaed, and even refoſed 


the honour of | martyrdoni; Pheir reaſons! were 
mne Momeim, p. 359 2117 


[34] see x'v6ty remifkable pultig of ofigen 


(Proem. ad Lucam). Thatindefatigable writer, whi 


Rad confumed his Hfe r the dy of che feriptures, 
relies for their authenticity onthe inſpired- authority 
of the church Tewarhitipofible that the GHL 
could receive our preſent goſpels, many. parts of 


which © (pdrticutavhy"4n iche, elurrecuon of Chrik) 


are directly, and as it might ſeem deſignedly, pointed; 
againſt their, favourite . * F 1 


what ſingular; that Jen; atins (K t, Smyrn. 
Apoſtol, tom. 11. p. 34.0 wala be N 4 
vague and doubtful tradition, inſtead of quoting che 


certain teſtimony of the evangellſtsÞ0*. 4 986.,111}/ 


[35] Habent apgz, faves 2 habęnt, 
Marcionitæ, is the ſtrong e reflion of 72 
which I am obliged to quote Ffrom'tmertiory.” 
time of Epiphaniay (advert; Hefefes, p36 
Matcionites: were "very: numerous in lialy,” Bytiay 
Egypt, Arabia nit Ferm. mae pints 


D 48 A 18409 & BE 24 22 | HH 


[36] Auguſtin is a. memorable 1 Woe 


15 


+ 34 dt % old * V1 % & bos 1005 14 1 : 


gradual progreſs, from, aeaſan ee 
during ſeveral Tenn. engaged in the Manich 
| $15 £8% ien wt of « Dag IF. | 


G30 l The upanizaqus. 4 en 
church is N clearly. plained wy Ja, Mangre. 
Apalog.:Major, .by ati gn my 


12 


- 
1 
te batch. ** ct red. tn i £ 


"I. * 
2322323 — ͤ—— ͤ— 


” 
by . 
- 


. the givinity of Jopiter, 


em 


ba Fea 2 4. 434 „e cbn- 
eee 


were tormented by the Chf exorciſts. 


z SP Tertelliam hes wrttten & moſt ſevere tfeatiſe 
"agatiift idofatry, to caution” his brethren" [againſt 
the Houlty danger of inesrring that güflt. Re- 
cogita ſylvam, et quant® Hitttant fps. De 00. 


anni 8e. IQ 41004 ups d:0 il tl gige al et 


_ -«{40] The Roman ſenate was Mways held in 
temple or conſecrated place (Aulus Gellius, xiy. os 


Before they entered on bulineſs, ee ſenator dropt 
ſome wine and frankincenſe on the alta r. Sneton. 


„ To liognod o al #55) 


o 7 Fee erte lian „ De: Spes r, 4. . 


yere Ron Howe n 0 more indn pence to a tra- 

0 of Fe: pides, TM to; 4 80 015 fs ladi ators, 
"The 19 of he actors ane oe him. By 
. the: uſe of t the lofty bufkin, they 1825 N to 
oF acubir to their ature, a 


250 = TheianciettgnaRtice af SLUR 
„kertainmebt with Hbations, may be found in every 
alaſſic. Socrates and Seneca, in theig laſt moments, 
made a noble application of this cuſtom. Poſiguam 


ſtagnum ealide aqu introiit, raſpergens proximos 


fervorum, addita voce, libarenſe Jiguorem Ae 
Jovi Liberatori. „eite Anagh Xu, 64 3103307 


to "T43) See" the Us Ant bdPHfarrous hymn "of 


rie, b e 4 tits of Mantra abd Jus. 
0 805, Hymebae fo 5 htc Deb emparier 


dl ene 28 * nfs. £20qA sd Hain ic 
t sb otro lab shoh l olbet a1 


le- The ancient, fonerals din thoſe, of Miſenus 
and Pallgs) nate leſs ,agcyrataly deſcribed. by 


Virgil, than hep ace Hllaflanted, by his .commen- = 
dato Serwing, Phe pile ägſelf, was an altar, the 
flames were ſed with the blood of victims, nal En 


the affiſtants were ſprinkled with; luſtral water. 
les! Tertullian de LAolatria, e. I, 22 FR 


15 6 


les! See every, part of nn : 


"quires, Even the reverſes of the Geck and Ro- 
man coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature. 


| 'Heielndec® che ſeroptes of the Obrifiian whe ful 


 * pendedby aſtronger. paſſion. * ut Vobisete nds ge 


SI” T1088'T © 


8, 7 Je Jdolatria, & 20, 21 Ego, If 


(0 n the occaſion perhap : of. ſneez- | 
1 uſed ee ex pref on "of „ Jupiter bleſs 


5 you,” the Chriſtian was obli 7c * 


"= 


ESI n TOE] irtbeWes- GATE R 


45 9 often as, ey 


* 48) Coßſalt the moſt laboured work. bf Obie; his 
5 Fali. He finiſhed no more than. the fir 
ſix months of the year. The compilation of 
Macrobius is called the Saturnalia, but: it is: only Aa 
{mall Pert of. the firſt book. ee K relation 


0 A (OP: Jr 10 2 9 37 


[49] Tertullian has compoſed a a ten *. ane: | 
_"panegyricy, of che rach action d 
„ Pher y throwing anay bye crown.of Laurel, ha lex- 
poſed himſelf, and his hrethren to the, moſt imminent 
danger. By che mention, of che emperprs, ( Sexes 


and Caracalla) it is evident, notwithſ 

wiſhes of M. de Tillemont, that Tertullian Log 
poſod his treatiſe De Corona, thong before/he was en- 
aged an the errors of che Momaniſtoo hee Memoires 
51 Eoecleſiaſtiques, chm ii pn zB him on bee 2g 


35s! fl: bbs 01.223i19.nsboat mo} bs 
| zulegt In particular, the firſt book of the Toene 
| Queſtions, and, the, greaziſe. De. Senectute, and the 


F Faun Seipi e the . 
7 8e. 10 [ N 1 Ys 
e 2h cen thi 


| ie ie To 7 6 1 3 2 '% 
F$61] The pre-exiltence. of hy man a vs fa ar at 
leaſt as that dofrine By : mpatible_ » with religion, 
Was adopted by mat the Gre ek a and Latin far 


W 0 ac 
7 thers. 7 Se Yeauk 2 , Hit, il. dp 3 Ann 1 cheiſme,” [vie 


2 K. 02 £91142 
"uf TEES 
-281q 2363 02 bo1tim3g 2EW 10119559Þ. 


955 84 U ro Cluent. c. 61. „ -nlar ap. 


Je Beli 4 1 ; 
Sallult,. Jil in, . J enal Satir, ii. 


93877 39 ng 507571 1 
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d pen enatoty Hl 4 qui nondum ære lavantur. 
vr 517 dg nf 1 5 ng eigen Hood font! 
C 
| Urry, 99d; derber, e of the, infernal 
Mades, Findar and. Virgil have embelliſhed the 
bie daf ere oss poets, though more cored 
dba thair-great ma el, T3 uilty of | very e 
oo pf Fer See; Bayle Ferner "au BE 2 ves reg 
-19 bun ro vincial, par 6 2, oP Y 3617 
e See che Kik 16" of the kek Book of 
Foface, the Kink Sitite of Javent!, and the iid 
Satire of perſtus: theſt popular diſeourſes expreſs | 
the kebtimeut and Yanguage of the multitude. 


me £327 The Druids bohrt wel foms'bf money on 
"bonds müde peyäble to the ereditor in the other 
world. 


ROTES ο N EN F IF, b ENTH CHARTER 


orld. The f ſucceſs. of ſuch a trade is one of the 
N eft 1 inſtances of facerdotal art ang. he 


: ty. 910i DIL nun 
ere 
dul ity. 


ey ” o 18 * 1777 


bey Tue naht reverend 1 Abit ert g be 


Leg ation of Moſes aſſigns a very curious teaſon for | 


the > og. and moſt iogenioully retorts it on the 


unbelievers. 8 2 ih ono) rd weil; 1 Te Fr 
1571 Yee Le Cre Ptelkgomehs ad Erik, Fe 


AAR. C. f. fe. 8). lis u trerttz fein des Gfry 


itte greater weight; 2 fle Heb 4 Wife nd 
judicious commeltarf dif the” böbks of S OId 
wee on JAaSbivs si Jt 1 bas 
Hos AHA T 2 ws omi 2b IA lo esche 
iS] Joseph. e a} 
Rr the moſt natural i ntrpreturion of his bw rs, 
the Saducees admitted oplyithe:Pentateuthi;>|but f it 
bas pleaſed ſome modern critics to add the prophets 
to their creed, and to ſuppofe, that they c contented 
| themſelves with rejecking che traditions of the 
Phbariſecs. Dr. Jortin has argbed that point in his 
: | Remarks on Ecclelialtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. P. 403. 
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[so!] This expectation was conntenanced by: the 
|  twenty- -fourth chapter of Sr, Matthew, and by the 


_ firſt epilile of St. Paul to the Thefalonians. | ral. 
mus removes the dl culty by the help of alle- 


2 ory an d metap br; Jo the. ere i ven- 
E to infin 1 {at for 9 the pious 


— was permitted to take place. * 


18 7 2 

les J See. Purnevs Sacr e Theory, Fart i wil, ee 5. 
This tradition may be traced as high as the author 
of the Epiſtle | of Barnabas, who wrote in the firſt 


l renæu (. v. P 
* il "had ſeen © 425 


contained in the 


a ay of the . Wa opt be found 


teen the ff 118 7 1 10 oh, M9 MTOT 9130 


sz] See the, ſecond. dialogue of Juſtin , with 


 Tryphoa, and the ſeventh book of Lactantius. It 


is unneceſſary to allege all the intermediate fathers, 
20 the fact is not diſputed, Ge | 


11885 


164] Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclefiatigus; t: . | 


zb. tom M. p 56657-and/Molheim, p. 720; 


thebgb the latter of Neſt? learred r -Goo 
Atogetber candid on e ocean? 
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[65] In the council of rege (hate chad ar 


60. the o e s taci xcluded from the 
Wks 0 5 X 1 ne © ur 2 "of. Ala to 
Aich it is drefſec i an 5798 learn from the 


Tor plaipt g of Suff ü that their Role 


ad been ae tue greater number of Chri- 
ſians of his time: a What cauſes then is the 
Apocalypſe at preſent! ſo. generally received by the 


Greek, the Roman, and the Proteſtant churches? 


The following dnes ma) Be angneck f. The 
| Geeks were fübdued by the authority of att im- 


poſtor, who in the fixchi cehtäry, aſfumed the 

character ef Dionyſius the Areopsgite. 2 A 

Juſt apprehenſton) thät the grammariaus might 

become eee ede een fx. th. fa of 

7 engaged the, council of 31 ent 19; hx t 

. their), infallibilizy on ag books of 9 
ulgate, in the, number 


ſeal of 


of which the Apoca 7pſe was fortunately included. 
(Fra Paolo, Iftoria del Concilio Tridentino, I. ii.) 


R 


le of Pap) N 


_ e advantage f turning thoſe myſteri 4 1 
century, and Who ſeems t to have been half a Jew. 1 70 4 0 or e OM we So —— me "at f 
186571 The primitive church of Antioch, computed teſtants with uncommôn venciation for ſo ufeful 0 
almoſt 6000 years from the creation of the world an ally. See che ingenious and elegant diſcourſes 8 1 
3 to the birth of Ehriſt.“ Africanus, Lactantids, and of the preſent 'biſtiop of Lätchfeld on that un- B 
Y _ the Greek church; have Tedu wed) th; at number to promifing ſubject. 7 fo 110! 31% EIn s Sas L Fl. 


3588 and Euſebius Bas ebntented himſelf” with nen R te 2 = 
25290 years. "Theſe calculations were formed” on [66] Ladantius (n itut. W vii. 15, &c.). © 8 i 
e Scptuagint, which vas "bot verſally * received / relates'the fora ag of nee eint | 
Bop the ſix firſt A THE KORS of e 1944] © oa why Fo 3 Fy boa . ' | 
the Vulgate and of the HElrew tekt has deter- „ oe 4 2103 m | = 
—7. 2s gl ay Caro afar ured — 
h, 
j "ar ofa SY Theory, He blons philoſophy Griprre ane Wo 
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1 | . | . ü | dition, , into, one magnificent ſyſtem ; , in this e 7 . 

no N (63 Moſt, of ele ain re breed From 1 10 hit f Milcon bim ( . A des dont... Es bi 
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45 55 idfal 1 2 is filth on lic . dee Frogs 
urches, Th fanfenifte, 55 haye 

ſo laboriouſly ſtudied the ng. of the fathers, 

maintain this ſentiment with diſtinguiſhed. zeal, and 

the learned M. de Tillemont never diſmiſſes a vir- 


tuous emperor without pronouncing bis damnation. 


Zuinglius was perhaps the only leader of a party 


who ever adopted the milder ſentiment, and he 


gare no left offente to the Lotheraus than to the 


Catholics. See Boſſier,” Hiſtoire des Vatiarions' 


des 8 Proteſtantes, l. ii. & 1-22. 


bas toitsqul s to fnstisqmi s 9 


4691 Juſtin and Clemens of iAlewerdiia cation: 
that ſome of the philoſophers were inſtrutted: by 


the Logos, confounding its double fignification, or 
che human reaſon; kad of the Divine Word. : 


Has dnss 501 bhowollot zs Nom afl: (IVE | 


[70] Tertallian, De Spectaculis, . 212 55 
[71]: Newitbſtanding the evaſtions of Dr. Mid- 


Aletoa, it is impoſſible to overlook: the clear en 


the moſt difficult to ſupport by art, it was ihe ſooneſt 


of viſions and inſpiratien, which may be found in 


the-apoſtolic fathers, | 
Ab bas ad 3c to tollliqs ddt dag 


[72] Dr. Middleton nor eee A 
42 that as this pretenſion of all others was 


given up. The obſervation ſuits his bypotheſis. 


Aol bas .1..5 mti T bs moe 8 


Iz! Athensgoras indiceetete;balufimMarnyr, 
Cohort, ad Gentes. Tertullianqadverſ Marcion it. 


1 1. ivg::\Eheſe.deſcnptions are not very unlike che 


a bold Rien to 8 che 


£ fertile © in miracles than the firſt. 


wok his” death, 
be had” Prepared a'vindicatian- 


e 


prophetic fury, . for which; Cicero de mas i 
54); expreſſes.ſo lle gever ences. /- Kon 


4 18. LS, 27 ide Un 55 
5417 (: Aeg, C 4)" throws ont _ 
agan 146 rates. Of the 
primitive miracles; the powerof:exorcifing, was the 
OLIVE TON een wn. ro tis 


* "yu 


17 1 Trenwps adv. Hereſes, 1 i. 56, 57; x þ 800 | 
Bs . Dodwell (Difſert ad, Treacum, ii. 424) 4 
MR that the fecond ce n s 


T. Wb rte 20, Anglyeam, 1.3 n. 
bnd. Middleton ſent out his introduction in 
1747, .publibed his Free 1 1749s 
which happened 2 wm 1249 bi 
+ Mts: PAD 


of it 


4 ad 4+: * a 


” 
a 


of his fflend St. Malachi, never takes any notice of 


_ mbre> rational dive 
miracles of the th, whilſt the nat Efediifouy ute 


p. 468, 


; ever, with ſome degree of hefitatiot 
* Jam non, e >. peel niquQ. [00] 


| ſtrongly inclined to this dpialop; © j 


N.Q T8$ ON THE: FLFTEENTH CHAPTER: 


Is] The univerſity of Oxſord canferred degrees 
on, his. opponents. From the indignation of 
ſheim (p. 221,), we may diſcover the een of 
the Lutherun divines. pt (94 £958 {x6} 


[ir way ſeem Werde bat that 
Bernard of Clairyavx, who records ſo many e 


Mr 


his on. Which, in their turn, however, are catefully 
57 "his Whipunions and di {ciples,., In th th 1 
long ſeries of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, does there il 


a ſingla inſtance; of a ſain Ong I del «bb 


_ ſelfopoſſbſledthe gift of miracles? .M! 18 


mogen ide 


861 The cee "of C Conſtantine. i is; the ra 
which is moſt uſually fixed by Proteſtants. The 


are unwilling to ee 


ua Ming 15 ge isst er the vi cet. 


IV} 0 UU O1 95155219 lg 9 
Lei] The, imputstione of. Celſus and Nes, 
| f the fathers; are very fairly tated | 


| nhei , Com { 
err e OTH wag 


85 tilt 931! guidzemo- ii * 81 1944) 282 


[82] Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. 1 1E gin 01 88W. 34s! 


[85] Terta}fiai,"Apolby."E{{.' 80 add bon. 
„ Auth aliud, 


[84] The philoſopher” Peregrinus {of whole fe 4 


and death Lucian Bas zeſt us to egßtertainipg n = 
account) impoſed, bra long tims! bn the efedu ous 
VIEIIXKS 


fimplicity of the Chriſtians of Afia. 
[85] See a very judicious" treatiſe bf Birbeyrac 


ſur la Morale des Peres dug s sbem (807 
„ 1% Flu 205 * Ataia le 10 bat . bod 


[86] LaQane, Inſticat Divin, 3 W 
187] Conſult a arb of Glemens ol Alexandrja, 


intitled the P2dagague, Which contains the anc 11.06 


ments of ethics, as they were taught in the moſt cel. 


brated of the Chriſtian ſchaol s... 4 9p bas 


2735 — 


(88) THattias, dt ß. e 
e Pzdagog. 1 1 fn. e. 8. 


[867 Babe rt, Critique” du Makicht wy 
18 


1. vii. c. 3. ſaſtin; G tegory of Nya, Avgaſtin, 


[9%} Some of thb“ Giollic heretics. were 2 


conũſtett ; they rejebteu che uſe bf matridge,” © e 
1 [90] See 


NOTES ON THE FIFTTEENTAHCHAFTFE K. 


10 See a chin of tradition, from Juſtin Mar- 
yer Jer6tie/Ivths! waeren des Peres, . Iv. 6— 86. 


18588 788 


14414 


[92] See a very curious Diſſertation an Abe Welale . 
in the Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. ii. p. 161—227. Notwithſtanding, the ho» 
nours. 185 rewards which were beſtowed on thoſe 
virgins, it was difficult to procure a ſuffice nt um- 


ber; ; nor could the dread of the moſt boxrible death. 
always 1 reſtrain their Incontinence... 


5 To 28t19} Qt 10! 


498] Capaditstem- protrsahdi der mln ſeimus 
aut nullam. Minucius Fælix, c. 31. Juſtin Apolog: 


Major. Athenagoras 1 in n Legat. e. 28. Tertullian 
dF enen e Fr eee af 


1910 14 id box 


Eoſebias, 1, vi- 88 


Istu om e 


the fame of 


rraordinary aQion was rather admired than cenſured. 


As it was his general practice to allegorize ſcrip- 
ture; it ſeems unfortunate that, in this inſtance 
only, he ſhoald: have adopted the/literal ſenſe,” | 


18 1 91182 112 


fot Cyprian, 'Epiſtol, 4. nd Dodwell iger 
tat. Cyprianic, iii. Something like this raſh at- 


tempt was long afterwards imputed to the founder 
of the order of Fonteyr t. Bayle has amuſed 
himſelf and his readers ers on that very. delicate ſubject. 


[96] Dopin (Bibliotheque Eectefiaſtique, tom. i. 
P. 41954), giyes a particular account of Fe. 
of the ten virgins, 35 it was compoſed. by 

dius, Biſhop of, Tm LAGO PEANES of- e are 


exceſſive. 


5 


„ 0 21811 11g. 


[92]. The Aſcetics (as early as the ſecond cen- 


tury) made a public profeſſion of mortifying their 


bodies, and of abſtaining Aer the uſe of os and 
wine; Mofticim; p. 316. 


los! See the Morale des Peres. "The: fame pa- 
tient principles have been revive 
mation by the Socinians, the modern Anabaptiſts, 
and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologiſt of the 
| oy has protected. his brethren, by the 


De LSS 
.Firy of the primitive chriſtians, 5, 5427549: | 


[9g] Tertullian, Apalog, e. 2 De Idolatria, e. 
17, 18. Origen contra 83 l. Nu 253. . 
vii. p. 348. I. viii. p. 4 


$33] 17 1488 


8138. 


Fra- Paolo. at 919W 225dqotolt ing 


nine, 


excited. envy and perſecutignz this ex- 


in his Vindiciæ IE. 


ved fince the Refor- 


Lage, —445 Pris 93 by ont yieao Is 
loo] Tertullian (de Corona; Militis, _— 


l .. univerſally eſtabliſhed, till it n Y 2 


H 


which ir it batt gm KU HY heb n ak bh : 
very Faden to ee the Zo ht 22g 


rors towards the chriſtian ſect. e e cl Tc) 


viſiiehs As well as we can vage wen d ahh 
lated repteſentation of Origen; (1. viii. p. 4230) his 
adverſary, Oelſus; 1 objection . 
grentforcecandentdbve, ” 20 ER £111 

Id bas insmiiasl isbüm a:  b5$igans 9 

z ,The Aridgerstical party in France, * 
as in England, has. ſtrenuouſſy maintained the di- 
vine origin of biſhops. But the Calviniſtieal preſ- 
byters were impatjent of a ſuperior; and the Ro- 
man pontiff refuſed to acknowledge an equal. See 
SAT 0 m. E 

do .110 14 Ji Niggi 9[J9g0Þ 221 Duh nuotaod 0 300 2085 

[103] In, the, hiſtory, of the chrifiian/ hierarchy, 
I have, for the moſt ke followed the learned and 
candid Moſheim. 


1 N A 95188 5 
[.3 612 St 145 Sil ! $35 } * 4 


[104] For the neden de pnddbes Sies. 
ſee: Moſheini, Diſſertationes eyed eee en 1 
tinentes, tom. P. 1% 2% 
£19038! 74 101109 8 91 

[1065] See the epiſtles of St, Paul, and of 

Clemens, - to che Serial ! 
bh 06] Hooker's Reelefiatticat Polity, 1 . om 5A: 
Podogyd tid Hint ainsi auf? un 
[107] See Jerome ad Titum, c. 1. and Epiſtol; | 
85 (ins ther: Benedictine edition, 10). What he 


20 17 * 


* vis 


_ obſerves of the biſnop und preſbyters of Alexandria, - 


receives a remarkable n confirmation from the patri- 
arch Butyehius (AsRall tomd i. p. 330. Verſ. 


| Pocock) ; ; whoſe teſtimony x now not ho t ect, 


in ſpite of all the e the learned Pearſon, 


A 85 
2151 1 a2 ene J 5 239 8b blog 
[108} See dener X0 the 1 19 
Biſhops, under the name of angels, were already 
inſtituted in ſeven cities of Alia, And yet the 
 epiſtle of Clemens (which 1 is probably of 2s ancient 
a date) does not lead us to diſcover any traces of 
| epiſcopacy either at Corinth « or Rome. 


1 503 4307 251 Jain 4 Ig 171 55 


| [109] Noll Eccleſia fine Epiſeopo, was R ſaſt as 
well as a maxim from the time of Tertullian and 


Irenæus. 3 Faye: TiC 2 14 44 * 8 =; Foy 54 +: #8 124236 : 1 -þ 7 eas 


_ 7 EST: 


[419] after we Nes bei the Lifficolies . 
firit century, we find the epiſcopal government 


#4atl 4 * unge 5 


— TA I 25 6 N — C9, 79" 2 R 
7 _ * 2 Fe al v 
p< VS YT. 4 . 0 
8 27 6 6 * N \ 
X " . 
1 - 4 CE 5 


ally have pfe 
e . TI: 
"ws Pr 19% 5 · ni em Adi Sons itih 6 . 


'*[118) Memel, 5 gi' 56g; 574. W 


a2 | w_ Tis bn THz TIF TEEN TH CHAT EA. 


republican 3s 3x4 — 
former 


1» of the, Si) laid cg 
TS "FO : Ne 7 As fy Way p - rman nk 


you See Wurde de ice Ain 48d Nebnd ten- 
turies. Ignatius (ad- Smyrasmos, c. 3, &c.) is fond 
of exalting the epiſcopal dignity. Le Clere (Hiſt. 
Eeclefiaſt. p. 569.) very bluntly cenſures his con- 


duct. Moſheim, with a more critical judgment, 
(b. 16% "ſulpeRts" the purity even of the ſmaller 


i to yitterdil bas disse of „ 


neee Land ussb herr r- 


tullian, Exbort. ud Caftitat! & y, As che human 


heart is ſtill the ſame, ſeveral of the obſervations 


which Mr, N. has mad een Enchußfzſm, (Eflays, 


L I 131 Acta Concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian, Editc« 
Fell, p. 158. 'This council was compoſed of eighty- 
ſeven biſhops'frotif tliSroviticesbf Mautitania, Nu- 
midia, and Aftica; ; fame prelbfret3 und descons allift- 


ede at the alſembl 151 'preſente plebis maxim | parte. 


7 Us 1997 O51 Fee ple Aung 237 cho nts. 


"$6 Aguntur preterea per Griecies.itlas, certis 


3 Ty locis-:concilia, &. Tertullian, de Jejuniis, e. 


13. The African mentions it as a recent and fo- 


reign, e e 91 ther chriſtian 


churches is, very A e by Weben, 7. 


2 404 e i wart = wann 


— in dit nachher emfte He Units. 


te Eccleſiæ, p.. e ASAT] #1019407 þ 


1256) We may appeal de he whole tenor of Oy- 


prian's conduct, of his doctrine, and of his Epiſtles. 


Le Clare: ig 4 ſhort life of Cypriap (Bibliotheque 
Univerlelle,, tom 100 5 8.1, has lai him - 
| he ue wich ain fteedo end. 194 316 A 4: 


Liz JE, Nowss 1 Relic vs Ne 
ſhop; 1 F rent 0 b, and, 
TL | 


of wich 


MY 
R 


7 : F xy. 
Rr har, Ts Mo: 


Eccleſ. Diſciplin. p. 19, 20. 


4 $1 ; * 4 4 {A La” 25 N wot. * 4 g 4 


. 91 Tertullian, in a diſtin treatiſe, has plead 
2 inft rhe hererics, the right of ate ad it 


* apoſtolic churches,” 4 0 1) — 


2 s 


ST fi 12.4.8 | 
76 Worth; e BE appli eve oF 


2 
6; * Nell zd AWo tied! lad 100 ents; 


were hot ith 5 OE monſters. ; 
ewe of Carina muſt occaſion: | 


[ oy, The journey of St, Peter to Rome is meh- 
tioned y moſt of the ancients, (fee Euſebius ll. 
26.) maintained by all the catholics, allowed by 
ſome proteſtants, (fee Pearſon and Dodwell de Se 
ce. Epiſcop. Roman,) but has been vigorouſly 
attacked by Spanheim (Miſcellanea Sacra, iii. 3. 
According, to father Hardouin, the monks of 1 
thirteenth century; v who compoſed the Eneid, fe. 


| preſented St. Peter a ader t le rical charafl 
of the Trojan e- © wy VERO 0 


2912 #2 ts AS 185 


[230 2 is in French. only, 9 ae allu- 


| fron to. Peter's name is exakt. Tu es Pierre et 
ſor cette e ſuwe is imperſe | in Greek,” 
atin, and. totally unintelligible i in our” 


aa n of: ho ot n 91 'Þ Mis f 


[122] Irenzus adv, Ha reſes, iii 3. Tertullian 
de Præſcriptidbi t. 386, and Cyprian pittol. 27 6. 
71. 76. Le Clerc Hit. 1800 oy 764.) and Mo- 


ſheim (p. 258. 578.) 12867 in re interpretation 


of theſe . But the Iooſe and rhetefieal ſtyle 
of the fathers often appears fayourdble Wy the pre- 


; 10 977 9 } a2? FI 
tenſions of Rome, > bag 8 
11059 2812 flf 2 46145448 


[123] See the ſharp,epifile from Firmiliapus bi 


ſhop of Cæſarea, to Stephen biſhop. of Rome, ap. 
Cyprian, Epiſtol. 75 »ilvgnh of myyg tots 0! 


[224] Concerning this” Giſpute pf there: baptiſm 
of heretics ; ſee 5 epiſtles {of *Cyprlab, Ga the 


ſeventli' boy K f E pfc ep”, 111 
auf 10 102890 213 10 Bubaps 1avpiidy) dar 


Is 25] For the origin of words, fee. Mor 1 
meim, p. 141. Spanheim, Hiſt, Ecclefiaflit. p. 


633. The diftinfiignevferClrus and Laicus Was 


eliabliſhed before the time of Tertullian. 1 8851 
1260 The community inſtirated by Plato, id. 
more perfett than that Which Sir Themas More had 
imagined for his . The community of wo- 
men, and that of tempo * may be nd 
dered as inſeparable 8 0 vl ine ſyllem. El 


2 eee eee xvili. 2. -Philoy 4e 


latj 
wer. vic o+ pan any: ny 0 Stu Þ Ach [ 221]. 


A 263 Benthe ndl oſ dhe Apoſiles, c. 2. . 5. 
1 eee eee parti- 
diſſertstion, attacks the common apuniog w with 
* concluhve & > pemente 1 17 
7 41 nene [$9310 


n 01 *. 3 416 0 917 81 1 336 
17290 Juſtin: Mattyr,, Apolag Maher, 0589. 
Tertullian, Gpglog: $0 30. mind ys Aly AMS ww! 


a} :46 
: | {130] Irenæus 


— 


NOH ES ON THE FIETEEN;TH 


ol J] Irenzus ady. Hæreſ. I. iv. c. 2 27734. Ori- 
Chg Hom: 1. Cyprian de Unitat, Reclec, 


Che, Apoſtol. L ii. c. 34» 35, with the notes 
of Cotelerius, The conſlitutions introduce this . 


divine precept, by declaring that prieſts are as much 
abaye kings, as the ſoul is above the body. Among 
the tythable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 
off, 29 woot. On this intereſting ſub deck, copſult 

PAdenss's Hiſtory of Tythes, and Fra Paglo « delle 
Wh tetie Beneffeiafie; Wo vriters of a very dl fei 


134 LEH 


ent character. | 


thr Tue Wee end es þ esifed Abut 
the year one chouſand, was producti ive of the fame 
el. Moſt of tlie Pokitbal r thei” mo-_ 
' tive, „ äpptopitquaute munct 2. 18 
heim's General Hiſtory of the Curb: 00. 1171 457 
#81 ety + 25191 REÞ. en 8281) 
c um wma cura eſt fratr 
37 [Ve ſermo teſtatur 2 r 
- Offerre, fundis vendlitis 5 751 88 4 55 . if 


TSF EE 


&1i; i Saſtertiarum willia, $7 1g | ogelled Nod? 10 
'. 


«Tt Addict Manm g Ws a 30 one 51 0 


Fadis ſub auctionibus, 
Succeſſor, exheres gemit 3 
0 © Skins eben Fa entiBug3e! 501 2 -n 


Att. Ado 2anttt%: : 


He occuluntur abgitis © ol 7 07 


Eecleſiarum in >. „ig u (2 
Es. e ee ) t * 


201 N Nu dare. Jules — — 58} Hyams, — 
e aſs... 
The ſubſequent Pony of 2 Laurence, 


only proves How 
wealth'of the Roman/ choreh: it was undoubtedly. 
very confiderable; but Fra Paolo (c. 3.) appears to 


exaggerate, when be ſuppoſes; that the ſueceſſors of 5 
Commodys wen wngath to peſtente the chrigian- 


by their n ayarice, r ithat; of their Prætorian 


Lo wn enn? „H 7 190710 210 101 bonig Sni 


92 s! Jo 18d: bas non. 


bean Coping, Bpiltal, G 1000 0 
[134]-Tertallian-de ——— 814 


gale in 1 hae | 
[135] Hit. Auguſt p. 131» ground gy 
been publit; Ae e dhe 
ſoclety wr —ů— OR of 17 
| 196345 tb 16) i: 


B34: tit un n 


[136] Diocletian g n 2 1 
a declaration of the 9 allegium, { nullo 
ſpeciali privilegio L. ys Hy ca- 
pere non — dybium * * 
Von. I. * : 


EU 1 1. es 5 . 4 


.* - 
fy þ 


See V 


| aa to 


per a ug was made of the 


7 _ in r rt moments of asg ity, after th 


H A P ER. luxiii | 


thinks that theſe r lations had been much 25 
glected BR A eich of Valeri gh, £670 #9 - HB; £00444 % 


$I ##} ie: * 


[137], Cooſtitut, Apoſtol, ii, 9 1 34 4 F +4617 


[zs] Cyprian de Lapſis; p. 89. Epiſtol.. a 
The charge is confirmed by the we ag cor ol 
of the cotneit'of Miberls. Nan bon 


103-100: & mid m TY 


[139] Ses the apalogie of Joſtin, Tertwſlian, 4e. 


[140]. The wealth and liberality of the Roma 
to their moſt; d iſtant brethren, is: gratefully cele- 
* mn of Corinth, ap. . J. ir. 


vo r32160. 2:1 to 181993] mel 501 lin l 1.693 


Li 4] 0 A. 0. feregrin, 8 b 
49 


e sel. Ade triflian charity ain. * 
tains not only their own, but likewiſe the heathen 


— 18611979 buqs gens) 115007 864, 6. 


3.t0 A esSW lianuog ata I 
[442], Sugh Ae he been the landable; con. 


ft of more moder e under the ſame 


„ dee, chouſand..newebarn; , 
infants are arinually expoſed in the ſtreets of Pekin. 


See: Le Comte Memoies: ſur} Chines and the 


; Lee les Rgyptiene, tom. i. 


p. 6 115231 8 46 30 nfs met att 12 


(ral The Ach duc the Novatians, WE 
ils Opinion With the greateſt eb 
and obſtinacy, found hemfelves at laſt in the num. 


ber of excommunicated. hpretivs.., See the Jearged 
and copious Moſheim, Secul. ths and iii, 81 5% 


+4 1 44¹ Niaot EAN Gypriga, 191 


2 Nigg x $34, Ut Bit! A 401005 # (fl Ne 93 751 1 Ft Cf » "ad; 1:7 


Wee) Cave's Pave" Chil kant, Par with.” e. 75 


"> þ £5 


The _— 15 antig afty re | regret the ore mg 


1891 Mw 0340 


11400 See n 0 " 5, Bibligiheque Eecle liakique, . 
tom. ii. p- 304-7313», a ſhort but 7 e. 
of the canons of thoſe councils, Which" were n . 


This" rſeciition! 6 
ith ben Lech lt i n ö 
tia; a 3 which may, in ſore meaſure," c 1 


__ the cpntraſt of their Alain, TIE | py 


A Nee als 


[147] Cyprian Epi 6g. 5 55 
(16. Thee, the manners, 1 & 


the _ of the Syrian goddeſa, mr 7 l 


* 


| were likewiſe Bithyniarch s, Lyciarchs, &c. 


however muſt live 


nalen zn ne ORE or 


nn Jem e 


rally feſeribed 

our BY f 

5 Metamorpho 1 80 

| 05 —8 ＋ i 

cull 401 The office of Aderch was of this nature, 
it is frequently mentioned in Ariſtides, che in- 


ec himſelf, in che arty en Thee 


Igo The mdderei erĩties / are not diſpbſed tu be- 
liere dchat the fathers almoſt bunanimeuſſyi aſſert, 


that: St. Matthew ddmpoſed aoHebrew:goſpelrof 


Which Oly then Steck dran ſition? is ektant. It 
ſeems, however, dangerous to reject their teſtimony; 


- [151] Uader che refgut of Nero and Domitian; and 
in Ae ties 0 lexandria Antiech; Rome, and Eph- 
eſusgee Min. Prolegomena ad Nov 1 


| nm ape $mea,ers vol. xv 


59 no bf HO 10 2Uusinig 941 , 4} er 


oo 52/The:Alogians (E — de Gawd 61.) 


diſputed the genuineneſs of the Apocalypſe,-becauſe 
the church of 8 was not yet founded. Epi- 


phanivs;' whoTallows” "ke fact, Extpicates himſelf 


From the Gittlty, bY 4ngenioully tupy ang, that 
St. John Wrote in e fr of pio . Abau- 


zit Diſcours füt P air * iz 


oe Haufe agnidi rnott s bItoqmo» y Non ( 


t za Tke epiſtles of Ignatius and Dionyſins tp. 
Euſcbiv. 23.) point bat many churches in Aſia and 
Greece. That of Athens ſeems to ors been one 
of the leaſt flouriſhing?! 1% £0003 1997 | 124, 


1154 Labin in Alextiidro, 0. 23. Cbnllanity 
been very unequally diffuſed 
over Poster nnd in the middle of the third cen- + 
wry there were no, more than ſeventeen believers in 
the extenſive dioceſe of Neo-Cæſarea. See M. de 


Tillemont, Memoires Eecleſiaſt. tom. ir. p. 675. 


from Baſil and Gregory: ny hey them 
1 natives Toons) oll . 50 


148 5 ar 
2 155] "According t o the ancients, Jeſus Jeſus. Crit 
ſobfered under the conſulſhip of the two Gemini, i in 


the year 29 of dur preſent æra. Pliny was ſent 
into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the” year 140. 


re AS 10 10 L414. 


86 Plin a sb 744% 912 Anif 1100 } 


221 flo 11947 
ET TAC ba * 
! Ws A LE 24 1 1 - / 


| ns oy Kc. It was annual and elective. None but | 


the vaineſt citizens could deſire the honcur; n 
| but the moſt wealthy could ſupport. the e 


See in the Vreden I, Pas 0 
how much indifference, P Philip the . Afiarc e A 


| kiss Togeng kaatelt WAS 


Bs N 6 TES NR HE FIFTEENTHCHAF TEN 


5 ChieyſoBom. Opera, rd "652; 9105 
Edit. Savil. 61 Ard Psvoiqq 


MoNotvins Tory berg bf posttu 107 


[+58]: John. Malela, 1 rom... ti. p Gy, He draws 
the ſame — een N the 1 4 


CHOY 1 £5 


730 19985 


| dee i. p- 5 592. 1 am i gabe 

paſſages, though not for my inference, 
ih d Dr. Lardner. .. Cr edibility. of "the 

| ory, vol. vii, Bu 1 asm! übten on 


ibo) bege, HiRSReed leite 1. Selb. 


22, 23. has examined wick the moſt critical actura 


iſe of Philo, which deſcribes 


date 8 By proving th | REES: er e 
DN DT IN 


O 

ear me us, 'Baſy 199 975 mon- 
irate 2 715 e li. C. 1 a crow 
FEEL atholic at kl 1500 tz were nei- 


ther Chri ans "gr y 05 8 075 ill remains 10 
bable that pots ching their name, preſerved | cir 
manners, adopted ſome new. articles of faith, and 
gradually became the. fathers of the Egyptian Aſ- 
eee oho monsiftin manor; * 

[161] See a ketsef ö 'Hadfiab in 'the”Asgulian 
Hiſtory, Þ 265. rr NOS g mee 5 

1! 10. galaagsd 8 f 2605 Vollec 


»[162} For the-ſfuereſſion-of Alexandrian bees 
conſult Renaudot's Hiſtory, hat Ne. This curi- 
ous fact is pre ſerued by che npstriarach Eutychies 
(Annal. tom. 1. 34+ Ver ſs Pacack); and ãtꝭ inter- 


nal evidence would alone be a ſufficient anſwer to all 


che objeQions which Biſnop Pearſon Ras nes! in 


ou Vindicic Tgadfionze: i911 01/ 10 nor1er 15h ih s ns 


[165] Ammian. Marcellin./xxii, 16. 
. . 7 1 


. Origen:cantra-Gelſuw, 1.3. . 4e 5 1 
W l 


[166] T. Ts. XXXIX, 1 my th, 16, 17. Nothing 
could i exceed+the error and eonſternation of the 
ſenate: ou the *uppearatite of the Bacchanalians,, 
whoſe deptivityis deſcribed,” and ' perhaps exagge- 


191 SC 


10 $21: 
tus, xv. 2 


rated vy Liy. 10 bnegel ed: to no1f5919þ E Sffs 


188.0 4t lov c2oingl ivy i ese 10 
[167] Euſebius, I. vi. c. 43. The Latin tranſ- 
lator (M. Ae e pap to reduce 
the number * to foxty- ſour. mt 14.6 


9 We 590 35 „bf ,vbs 


[268] This rene an of the preſbyters and of 
the poor, to the xeſt of the people, was originally 
Bst vi Agios = I, un. 83 10 fixel 


NATION TEA TFH N EN FHIGHAAG FER wy 


fixed by ;Burpet;(Travels.ipto- Italy, p- 168), and is 


approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p. 151). They were 
both unacquainted with the paſſage of Chryſoſtom, 


which converts * een almoſt into a fact. 
$19 33Q 14049 £5 anno $ms} 24: 
[169] Serius trans Alpes, religions Dei ſakteprt 
Sulpicius Severus, I. ii, Theſe were the celebrared 
martyrs of Lyons. See Euſebius, V. I. Tillemont, 
n. Eecletat. tom. ii. P. 316. "According t the 
Donatiſts, whoſe aſſertion i is confirmed if es 15 it 
acknowledgment of Auguffin, Africa "Was ine lat 
of the provinces which. received: the gaſpel. _ Tille- 
| Wente. Mem. Eerleſiaſt. tom. ic p. 54. egd . es 188 28 


29 128 An G40 | 9H Parts 207 
75] To m rim um REL Oc mart; 1 fa via. 
i 


785 2B Wührer ay 
1 818 e . 


8 14 41 0 204 7 : 

Si ming wee ie As Sper 

nart, p. 1 ne,of the a 1 of. Kpulctus 
LIAN AL 

ſeems £0 have been ; .aC $4 2 Ad \polog. p of 


497. Edit. Delphin. '# 37 mot 9510 0 Br 21.306 


# SS 


Tri Rare dn aH fd Wives ae 
paucorum Chriſtianorum devotione, reſurgerent. 
Ada Sincera, p. 130 eg of Lure, l. i. c. 
28, Moſheim, p. 207, 449. There is ſome reaſon 
to believe, that, in the beginning of the fourth 
centhry, the enenſive n dloceſes of Liege, of 
Treves; and of Cologne, compoſed a ſingle biſhops 
Ticks wHch had been very! vedently founded. See 
Meftioires de Tenn em. vi- part. i. Pes. 


IS 02 Was znsioifgt s 89d sgols bluow nbi lap 


.:- [472] The date of Tertullian's Apology is fixed 
in a diſſertation of Moſheim, tothe year 198. 


[173] In the fifteenth century, there were 10 


who had either inclination or courage to queſtion 


whether Joſeph of Arimathea founded the monaſtery 

of. Glaſtenbury, and whether Diony ins the Areo- 
pagite preferred the relidence of Parks, to that of 
Athens. 


: 
Jute 440 is > INR LY I 4 


bemessene — 


ed in the ninth century. See Mariana {Hiſt Hiſpan. 


v. 187 d .). Wo, ig everx ſenſe, imitaces Livy s and 


the honeſt detection of the legend of St, James hr 


Dr. Geddes, Miſcellanies, vol. ii. p. 221. 


7 Ian 1 Ci) of 3} ud | ; £04] 


.. (175) Jaſtin Martyr, Dialog, cum 'Fryphon,.p- 


341. Irenzus adv, Hereb, 1.3.40, Tertullian 
- adv, Jod. e. . See Moſheim, p. 203. 


0. bus i; 76 8011104019 aid T {80 74 


126) See as ſourth century of Moſbeim's Hale 
ef the Church, Many, though very confuſed 


I 


* ii. C. 78-89. 


A J olian ap. Cyril 


WJ Yb 8.4 


and Armenia, may be found th Moſes of e ts 


8451 


cixcumſtanc nces, that 1 relate to fo conyerſion of Iberia 


[17 7] "Ae cotdi ing & Te rtulliat. "kb | Chriſtian 
fait had, braced into parts of Bintla ibacteſſ ble 


to the Roman arms. About a centvry afterwards, 


Oltian, the fon of Fingal, is faid to have diſputed, 


nartes, 2 the pure} filr extant in "verſe, 
ald be ae ee ger Mi- Maepherſon“ 
Patte en th Atitrq or A Offian's 7 75 


„ el oy" Y 2 * £1210 2199 


| ty his extreme old age, with one of the foreign ate | 


Loch TheGotncwhoiraragddAfiai6 thereign 


of: Galliehus;rcarried fiway:greatipumbers: of caps. 
tives c ſome of 'witiom were Qbriſtiaus, ahd. bectme 


miſſionaries. See Fillemont, Memoires mans] 


tom. iv. p. T4. 75501 03 on 49 3419! ems 


[179] The Legendiof Abgapus; fabulous! as it is, 
2 a deciſiwe proof, that many years before Eu · 
ſebius wrote his hiſtory, the, greateſt parr of the in · 


habitants of - Edeſſa, had, embraced -' Chriſtianity. 


Their rivals, the-citizens of Carrhz adhered, on the . 
contrary, ti rhe cauſe of} Paganiſm,” ab late 45 the ; 
| ane J 214 lo benen $0) beg 


1457 0d EW £53136 ATI, aid (5 


[180] According 40 Bardeſangs, (ap. Euſeh, Pray 


par, Evangelt] there, were ſome Chriſtians i in Perſia 


before the end of the e In the time 


of Conſtantine (ſee his. Ep BER. Sapor.. Vit. I ive 
c. 13.) they compoſed a a or 


4 1 18 Ac 
£0199: 8118 512K 1 1 222 115 


[18 11 Origen contra Celſum, I viii, p. 424. 
[182], Minucivs, Felix, C&,.8 7 , Wowvrars 5 


notes. Celſus Orige 1 
1 Ofen, 2 Ji, P. 136, 1424 
E e 266 Elie, Spanbrim. 


1 61 Kaan Hitt. " Becteſ," iv: ene 


4 AY: * 
er »34 1131354 2 29110 ft LI 2113 4 
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logues. Tillemont (Mem. Eecleſiaſt. roms ii- p. 


334.) who relates it akter him, is ſure : that the © old 5 


nan Was Aiſgutſed dnget.| 2 cha 


1 3 dehnt 97 00 


oh 880 Ruſrbius, v. 26. l may „be -heped;; that 


none, Set thg hexetits, gave occaſion to the come; 
plaint of Celſus (ap. Origen, I ii. {p. 77.), that the 


Chriſtians were perpetually. 3 and atevidg 


their Goſpels, 


k 2 | | [286] Plin. 


ing church. Con- 
ſult Beauſahre, Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, tam. 
i. on 180. and the mann Aſſemani. 


a NOTES o SX eee. 
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860 Plin. \Epift. » x. . Fuerunt ali ſimilis 
amentiæ, *, Lives Romani >= -.- >, Mylti enim 
ULM #iat)s, omnis EPR Pee e etiam 


vocantur i in ee nt et vocabuntur, 


RJ any 5 


TER: 


48 nds no higher than to claim a. tenth | par 
i of Carthage. ERIE WP 


{488} opties gs, o- bol\ N 5 It 7 4 Boy 8 1 
Noe bo 030 1 02 ad bas 


- Ti%9] Dr. TH,” his firſt and ſecond vo- 
1omecof Jewiſh And Curttian beftänenles, collects 
and illuſtrates thoſe of Pliny tie youniger, of Tacitus, 


of Galen, of Marcus Anteninus, and perhaps of 


Epidctetus (for it is doubtful. whether that philbſo 
A8 means to ſpeak. of the Obriſtians). The: new 
ett 18 totally unnoticed. by Sengca, the elder Is 
40d Plitarch. basbaggtut eng ndJg 503 10 9209by1g 
lige! If the famous prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks had been alleged to a Roman philoſopher, 
would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, 
. 2 tandem iſta augoratio eſt, annorum potius 
quam aut menſium. aut gierum ? ?”” De Divinatione, 
11,-30. Obſerve with What irreverence Lucian (in 
Alexandro, e. 13. Wand his friend Celſus ap. Origen, 


(l. vi. p. p. 327.) expreſs themſe]ves,| * the 


Hebrew er | 
os 5 4 ap $31dbb ras 56 52 
l The Philoſophers, who. derided. he more 


cient prediel ions of, the Sybil, would.cafily have 
etefted the Jewiſh and Chriſtian forgeries, which 


have been ſo triumphantly quoted by the fathers from 
22 Marty? e "Laaniins, ; wien the 3 
perfor err rute taſk, E likes 


IS YA 


S „ Joi 312M anita 282 8 


al. a 
0 


the Fyſteck of the millennium, 


The Chriſtian Sibyl had whtacki] 
of Rome for the year 195, A. U. ©: 948: pig NG 


[192] The fathers, as they: are drawn * in 
battle array by Dom -Caliner' (Diſſertations fur 
la Bible, tom iii. p. 295—308.), ſeem to cober 
the whole earth with darkneſe, in which they are 
followed by moſt of che moderns. 225 li gn 


L Origen ud Matth. c. 4710 and 4 4 few 
modern utitids, Bezu, Le Clere, Lardner, fel ate 
deſirous of confining 1 it t67h6 lat . of Jedea, 80. 


2 


oo: bivsC. Yo io >: qolyh ene mold 


Tien The gelebraced paſſage. of Phlegon 3 is, now 
willy abandoned... [When Tertullian aſſores the 


Pagang, that the mention of the, prodigy is found ig 
Arcanis (not Archivis) veſtris, (ſee his Apology e. 


21.) he probably app : sto the Fo Even verſes, 1:3 non 
relate ere et bs the words of goſpel. D 


2 53201 919 > 

i951 e ene Nen. 1 5. vi. 1. 
vii. 17 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 41 Med bam 18 1 
41 * An Ann 

Liss! Pin. eat K. 5. 8 [0-75 7 Fo wild 
fag] Virgi Georgie e is 66. Tibullas; 1. ii 
Eleg. v. p. 75. Ovid. Metamorphs xvi:9824 Lucan. 


i. 540. The laſt places this prodigy before the 
_— war. ma Ynodst 28 esu 105 46}. - 


2 bill A s2slemtt £300 ellun 

- [198], See a public, epifle.af M. Anthony in 
Joleph. Antigvit- wis, 12. Plutarch is Cæſar, p- g. 
Appian, Bell. Civil. l. ã v. Dian Qaſũus, l. advop, 
431. Julius Obſequen, c. — His little tecatiſe 
is an able of hays 5 NN 


76 } J10 35 
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al 
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r e they mails WIT ITY 
n Cyprus, 240, ooo; in Egypt, 2 9 
great multitade. Many 20 n enk victims 
 were-dawed dſunder, according! ton prebetent to 
which-Dayid had given the ſauclion of Nis example. 
The Motion Jews devouret the fleſh, Hched up 
the * aided: the unit m a 24 


5, 1 


(J Wichdet dice FY wefl cave 
. ee er We lea "ſro Dig „ Polk 


A 12/97 0011395924 if ug 


—% 8: 
X's 416 


5. 1166. we» APN Ae "3960 999 = 2 


zvbolls IIHHantt fit Bac 


ids p. „65 ) that in Hädrian's war 1 5 


1 rms N an inägite numb 


Lene n. fre. dien, 
s Juif ers of 
RT to d e, l 1. v5. e. 11, 


12, 33+ for dhe fich chocheba- J. vii. c. 12. 
40 9 lawyer (l. M 
e  jndghred for a difine know- 
FE KAnfenians. gee Caſaubon ad 


W . Ange fene 550 40 590 194 * 4 15 * 51 See 174 


LY 


ol 


drr TAE sIX TE En entre wa 


Ls] see Brfusge, Etelre deb Join, Tis a0 oi 
The office of Partiarch was Toppretied by Tut 
dofius the younger. e 


([s] We need only mention the purim, or deliver. 
ace of the Jews from the rage of Hamau, which, 
till the reign of Theodoſius, was celebrated with 
inſolent triumph and riotaus intemperance: Ba- 
nage, Hiſt. des Juiſs, l. vic. y L. viti. c. 5. 101 


„71 According to; tbe ſalſe Jaſcphays;Ticpho, the 


grandſon of Eſau, conducted into Italy the army of 


Eneas, king of Carthage. Another colony of 
Idumæans, flying from the ſword of David, took 
ge in the demiaſdhig er Nin bus: For tee. 
of for other reuſbmslof ei dal weight, the name öf 
Edov was ' applie® by crne Ne ch elle Romas 
Empfre: ert 550) el 1ft9y yo 10n\ ein g 

iy; 18 Fon ch ilydie fl 0115399 3 Mp * 


” "a 


rom th ie ae el s of, C l 

repreſented and refuted by 55 

247259), we may lech derer ens 
that was made between the Jewiſh- people and the 
Chriſtian . See in th Dialogue of; Miguetus 
Felix (c. 5, 6.) a fair and not inelegant deſeription 
of the popular ſentiments, ee the _ 
don of the eſtabliſhy@>worthip,”'v- 3 


5 810180 {268 DOTY 2403 - £90849 164. Au A 


[9] Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? 


nulla nota fimblacra? - - Unde autem, vel 


quisilte;/aut ub, Deus wnitus; foHtarius; deſtitutus? 


Minugios! Folien - The Pagut Interlocutor 
goes on · to make a uiſtinctien im favour of the Jews, 
who had once à temple, Altars Victims, Ke. e 


t101q 


Fro] It is dificalt Tſays Ape to atthin, 7 | 
criminal to publiſh, the knowledge of the true God. 


rr The author or me Philopatris perpetuallß 


rreats the Chriſtians as a company of dreaming en- 


ſiaſts 9 „ 0 % * Þ 
thuſiafts -e g, Sekten dee eee in the moſt elegant and- circumſtantial manner. 
The anſwer of Tertullian is Ae. boldeſt 
vigorous. : 1 1 


* 
4 


and in one place, manifeſtly alludes to theviſion, in 
which St. Paul was tranſported tothe third heaven. 


In another place, Triephon, | who perſonates, a-Chri- 
Kan, after  deriging. the Gog HARV op | 


2 | tyRerious oath, 


gebb Gets," So age ts 203 21 les 11 
To de Ges, Hips" * e 5X00 e, 9 105 
{2 01 Qa1þ10396 Bob 303 
e441 Es i Thu, 3) E „ 7h 
Achensee cn OH ce profile auer of Critias) 


e. A a Heuen vr ui hg 30 vg Fo ! 


-«f12] Azdording td/Jiltit' Vfty 
© -e, che "thin we 


e . 


Ea knowledge of the prophbties, ned 5 


philoſopher from embracing th the, Faith \ 


' ſecret, See Moſheim, p. 413. 


XXVIT 


cbt able Hfdwblatice; wich "might oh 
thong gu 6% different means, V3th the peo le and tb 
1 e 8 

Liz] In the irt and ſecond books of Origen, Celfus 
treats' the birth and character of our Saviour with the 
moſt 1 pions contem pr. The orator Libanius 


praiſes Porphyty and Julian for confuting the folly | 


of a ſect, which ſtyled a dead min of Paleſtine, God, 
and the Son of God, Socrates, Hiſt, Ecclefiaſt. i Ui, f 


o bonds B08 118 zi at „nb 


44] The emperor Trajas refuſed to inporporate 


a company of 358, flermen, for che-uſe of he city 


of Needs, He diſliked all aſſociations... See 


eee ty duo! 7 21 11 10? 26181510 3 


The precchful! Plin) had”! pabliſhed* > 
gil ect agi Ua Ft Hebei bd ' The 
prudence of the Chriſtians ſuſpended their Agape; ; 
but it was „ e ee m e 
of public om 21 bagels as 19 

[16] As the W of” 90 i 


proaching conflagration, Be: provoked thoſe = — 
whom they did not convert, were .mentioned 
with caution” aud reſetve ; - and the Montaniſts 


were cenſured for difclofing t too e the ee | 


[17] Neque enim ie au nque e eſſet 
quod futerentur (ſueh are the words of Pliny): per- 
vicaciam certe et niflexibiletm' obſtinationem debere re 
paniri.” 29119910) agfi1d) bas des $f 


Sod vo 5917 
891 See Molbeim's 


57. 53537133430 


0 el 2 1 cl 8 


vol. 5; 


p- 1901, ape, demon fro Cena de 


Julien, p. 468, &c. 
[19] See Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. i; 35 ii. 14. 


in- Fegatione cr 27. Tertullian 


ers, c. 7, £, 9, Minucius Fœlix, c. 9. 10. 30, 


31. The lat. of che writerg relates the accuſation 


1 
578 20149 3 it 


Le] In : W benen e Gackty 
Janes. nin; compelled;! by the fear of tortutes to 
accuſe their Christian mater. The church of 
Lyons, Writing to their brethren of Alla, treat the 


horrid charge with proper e. and con- 
tempt. Euſeb. Hiſt. Zecleſ. v. 11 J 


[21] See Juſtin Martyr. Apolbg. i. 35. Ae 
ale, Hema, 24+. Clemens Alenandrin. Stromat. 
b, 11, P+ 438. Euſeb. iv. 8. It would be tedious 


and diſguſting to relate all that ſacceeding writers: | 


2 


4 „ ere 


have 


— — 


= Ki 5 3 _ 1 IVE] Mo * 
enn e — tie. N —— — ne TE ns ve, 
- 5 7 * 


2 * 


— - > 3 : 
— = 


"Bu 


at ears wag rainy; he — RAS”. 


As te — — ANA D x — 5 
* 1 wy 5 2 * EIS 3 N 0 * 
3 9 2 WS 
"Fx = , 


8 
* 


Ii 


5 


ä equiaten bh about . a- s 


haye imagined, all that Epiphanius has received. 
aud all hat Tillemont has copied. M. dec Beate 
fobre. (Hiſt * du NManicheiſme, bu N. 89.0 has 
expoſed. with great ſpirit, "wm Hifingenapusarts-of 
Auguſtin and Pope Yeo! d 501 555 elle 


4 

[22] When Tertullian became a 1 Montani, he 
dhperſed the morals of the church Which he "bad 
ſo reſolutely ' deſended. Sed majoris eſt Agape 
"quia per hanc Adblefecntes tui cum Sörbribb 


6 luxuria.” De Jejuniis, c. 17. The 3th canon 


of the council of 'Uiberis” Provides apainit the 
ſeandals which too” often 1 the vigits of the 
church, and diſgtaced Min name, in the 


eye es of unbelievers. 191130 the” 39172814 903. Ine?! I 


Po lon: 20/8 2þ M ie Wodzus sd: bas 


esl Tertullian (Apglog.. c 12.) expatigtes an 
the fair and honourable teſtimony of Fliny, with 


much reaſon, and ſome declamation. 


T2 4} In the various compilation of the "Auguftan 
Hiſtory, (a part of which was compoſed under 


| the > reign of Conſtantine) there, are not fix lines 


13 aida es 185 9 £1 
which relate to the Chril ians ; nor has the Uili- 


my 'of Niphilin diſcovered their name i in the large | 


8 11938 9? 1112 8 
itory of Dion! Calo us, 888 
ö 820 


fac ] An obſcure Dallage of Suetonias (i (in Clay. 


c. 25.) may ſeem to offer a proof how ſtrangely the 
Jews and Chriſtians ep dee gen e 


wih ach other mii, ,n ee eee 


[26] See in the Xikth füt Truth chapters ene 
our of ( FT 6p pro- 


copſul of © ſtus, proc 

Tat zollingt . 8 4, ahl Penn 2 

7 | . 
J nit iasflib 181 100 28W Aid, Sniagd 


* 


Ad of l ef of 
9ty 


3 (adj In, the.; time of T ertullian and To jt, 


Alexandria, the glary of martyrdom was confined 
49;- St: a Det67., St · e eg ee 86 James, It was 


aan dre e ere ee by 
who prudeatly ſelected 


the more recent Greeks, 
ſor the theatre of their preaching and ſufferings, 


ſome temgte country beyond: the limits of the Ro- 
man empire. See Motheim, p. 5 and. Tillemont, 
Memoires Eacleſiaſtiques, tom. L port ai. 


BF Teeit! Antal! v. 3844. Sueton, in 


NMieron. c. 38. Dion Caſlas, I Hil- p. Witt Or- 


ſius, vii 7. gd nos 24 | 
E 'The price of wheat (probably of the Seda, 


as reduced as low as terni Nammz ; e be 


* 


dormivnt, "appendices feilicet-gul HIVE" et 


e z of March, h, A. 


5351 Thepaſlay 


phus acknowledges that he was the Meſſiah. „and 


 no;Q, 53}. 3309119 2 0 b18g93- <3 [54] 


e 
10 Ti 


NOTES ON THE aS HN EENTH: HA RA. 


Tzoq Wer may. obſerve; that the rumour i: men · 
tioned by Tacitus with a very becoming diſtraſt and 
heſitation, whilſt it is greedily tranſcribed . * 
tontus, and folewnly Wee by Dion.” 


57019 26Q (. d 


4375 Tie telimony ee ſuſicient 1o-6xpos 


| whe anachroniſm of the Jews, who place the birth of 


Chraft er N ſooner (Baſnage, Hiſtoire des 
14, 1. 3559 1 muy learn from foſe- 
tat. 1 the rocutro orſhi 

TH i Step DI gong. 


19 28 60 7 
98 05 7e 6 tim 


ea 35 * 0 Of 0 
Ds 5 A fy tradition fi ixec 
213] 1546 
4 under ha 10 | 


ip. o 8'& it 107 adv. | 
2 ene 'by Pay Wl 
nal Norris, ald Le Cech ſt, as probable 


as the yulgar Ra, bee erer Fon 
what conjeRare: i e e line 0 0/7 


[32] Tatit Ahnal- Kt. 44. 2519091 292 


1331 Nardini Rom Antica, p. 3 eee 
ar Romd Arai," ff Nn 18 V-n35929d 
1A _fivguA to dfor 203 HO ee H mdms3 
[34] Speton..in.Neroue; 6: 6. The epithet of 
malgfica, which ſome ſagaciqus/commentators have 
tranſlated magical, is conſidered by the more rational 
Moſheim as only ſynonymous to the exitiabilis of 
Tacithscd! boin>ibob zE]˖ longed wort HT [as] 
nr de 4 2 nenimod ai noten _ nets 
congerning Jeſus-Chriftowhich 
was inſerted ãuto the: text; of Joſephus, between the 
time of Origen and that of Euſebius, may furniſh 
an example of nog vulgar fongery. The accom- 
plimment of the. prophecies,. the; virtues, miracles, 
and reſurrection of Jeſus, are fairly related. Jaſe- 


helitates whether he ſhould call him a man. 


| ihe Jiyes of Tacitus by Lipäus its 
terjie, DiRionnaire de Bayle a Var 


aff 17 0 Biblioch. Latin. LON 


ii, p. 386. E 
141 +9 4 1 9. us f 
[47] Keine E1ÞAt 7 Nera, et. OY 
ei e bag * 
epotui, Tacit. þ 
Wet usb £13 15 We 1169 
„bl Sey Tag Sagal ü. 61, ir. 4. 
39 Phe players name was Alituras.” Pho 
che fame chünbelg, Joſbphar (de Vita ſud, e, 41) 
c *. 
N and 


NOTES! ON THE SIXTEENTH CHA PTFE Wau 


and releaſe of ſome ee ben, wen pri- 
foners at Ram.. No; 


7 5 
44 


4o] The pat 55 Lardner (Jewiſh and | 


a Teſtimonies, vol. ii. p- 1c2, 103.) has proved 


that the name of Galileans, was a-very ancient, and 


pe the primitive, »ppellation-of:ahe-Chrikians. 
uo Y iN T9 2 8 111. Ain 


1] Joſeph, An gotta 13 Lil 8 55 
elne, des Ii 742. Tb vt ole 
acified in the time 91.0 Claudi, a Dt 

_ after Jeru alem was t 2 on 


frong fortreſs with 950 of Vis age 1 ol- 


1 $35 4 wh 


lowers. When the ng am made 
bresch, they | turned Fg 0 i 105 
wives, heit children, ag, 14 5 th, again ABT "their 
on breatts. ; They died zo Bo mac bon 


"F421 THe Spdnith thei elt ie Stoker, p. 236 
No. q, is a manifeſt- Atld acknowledged bs Op: 


See Ferreras Hiſtoire d. Eſpagne, toms i. p. 192, 


L The capitol. was-burnt dwringithe/civil war 
between Vitellius and. Meſpaſian, the 39th. 1 De. 
cember, A. D. 69. On the ioth of Avguſt, A. D. 

36, the remple of Jeraſalem was defitoye 


bende oF che Pee Het fehes, färbe thin by ok 


of the Romans. ya b9195ftno» 1 * A This 


To dnnn 207 02 / 2gomynonyt vine es mache! 


[44} The new capitol was dedicated by. Dost | 


tian. Sueton. in Domitian, c. 5. Plutarch in 
Poplieola tomb 1. ispo Bft: h The 


güding lone — — two inen 


and a half A as the opinion of Martial, that 
if the emperor had ealled in His debts,” Jupiter him- 


elf, eren though he bad made 4 general auction of 


Olftbpus, w6ufd hate been unable ts "ene fillings 
m"the pound: S013 eg. of 16017 a9gbalvonnot cf 


am 6 mid ils bloodt od 15939dw 252651 130 

45 ] With regard to the tribute, ſee Dion 

Ca us, I. vi. p. 1682, 0 . notes. 

Spankeim, de Uf Numift tum, 5.5 n 
ane aeg Hiſt: Des Jett, l Tt. il. c. 2. 


5111. 8g of 


[46] Suetonius (in, an, c. 12.) had fon 
A eld man of nihety pay Aion bin 


m procurator's "tribunal. Tui 18 what Martial 


calls, Mentula tributis dana r ne) fy 


[47] This appellati on witht AY Und d in 


we moſt obvious ſenſe, and t "was ſuppaſed, that 
the brothers of Jeſus were he, lay fal a ſſue oft loſeph 


and of Mary. „ 


bas 


Bruttius 1 (apu 


the-mother of God? ſuggzeſted to rhe Snonier, aud! 
afterirards 16 the onhgdox Grecke, the enpediade f 


beſlowing” a ſecund wife! ol Jeftph. The Latus 
(from the time of Jerote) improved on that hint, 

aſſerted the perpetual celibacy of Joſcph, and Fa 
fied by many fiwilar examples that Jude, as well as 
Simon and James, Who are ſtyled the brothers of 
Jeſus, Chriſt, might be only his firſt cooling, See 
Tillemont, em! Ecslefs b tom. i, part iii. and 
Beapſobre, Hiſt. Critique du Mani Rhens 21 
10082 13 HT y1-3/eunupt Gd, stb 

. £48] 8]. Thirty: wipe nl, ſquares, of an. 8 
feet each, Which if Aſicly computed Would ſcarcely. 
amount to! nine acres. . the: e. of cir- 


cumſtanees, the pradtice of other Greek writers, 
and the authority of M. de Valet. incline me 


& belteee f Wal es ee Expreſs the 


Roman jugtrüm - | 9106100104 bog 1164 3114 
Otigms 1235 ine ils 0 401887 Funde 

1491 Euſebius, ill. 20. The try is ken from 
Hegebpp 1 11903 N 5 51 1 Fo > #1 101 i153 


30,918 cath. a el 121 563 


- [59], See the death inus in 


#1 7 


221 
brother, and 611 the acc 


on eh eſpa 3 hed been 


A +2 $i — of $ 13 
Tacitus Bn th 4 1 re w 2 elder 


conſidered as ou principal ſupport of the Viavine | 


family. ' 1} £5009 ne to Sgsfsc uso nA [48] 
28111 wor? 1001q a 1520 01: mes vs 


pe eehte eee eee 


tamtiſſimæ inertie . . ex tenuiſſimà ſuſpicione inter- 


pens 1 Domitian, c 35046 


| g als 2 FLY 0 | 

tee! h e ile of Qt nd wage 231 accordi | ng to Dion. 
111. 18.) 'baniſties her 

to that of Pontia, Lek "Was not far diſtant from the 


other; That difference; add à miſtake either of 


Euſebius, or of is tr iber have given oeca- 
fion to ſupßbid two Domitifläs, che Wile and thæ 


niece of Clemens. see Tillemont, Memoiter Eeele- 
ande tom. WS 224. 191 199031 Stom 34: 


18% 1d 10 9138303 od; 85 
6521 Dion. 1. Iivii. p. 1112. If the Bruttius 


Præſens, from whom i 70 is probable that he collected 
this account, Was the corteſpondent of b 


(Epiſtol. vii. ee eee, 
porary writer. Ari I ;21 Ne goil $5 be 20157 


[54] Sueton. in Domit. c. 17. n 
Vit. Apollon. W fes 


Me Dian, , TY 134 1 "_ Epiſol, 
[56] lid. 


I. 


11 accuſations of chriſtians, 5 


of the wa 


_ 


EK. NOTES 9 THE SIXTEENTH CHAP T-LB, 


lt TTITTARD KTHYY 


[56] Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. The learned Motheim 


expreſſia, Melt (p. 1424, 23%) with ihr higheſt 
approbation, of; Pliny?s „ mgderate, ang, 2 
Pen, Notwithſtanding Pr. Lardner « ſu 
Jewiſband Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. i li. p. 46. ) l am 
unable to Unger wy * in his n 


proceedings. . 


« f; * 1 


(571 Plin. r 4 A "pleaded MY 8 
cauſe, A. D. 81. The year after the famous erup- 


hug Mount Veſuuius, ig. which, bis uncle loft 
1 - 
* dos os 11 s Q3 ty Ds 2? 1 m e533 


> we: 


* - (61? 81 Pl OP 15 K pitt), * . A ect ( (/ Apo At: 8 . 


15 anus. er 


* 2 fo 


be CE 3D of 60 


- biting 1 inquiries, and pt PHD. en 


*[591 Tuſbios Gg. legal. iv i * & 9.) has 
p ſerved the <a of Ha flag. e je likewiſe 
8 222 given ud $ one | fill 1 more : fayourable under the 
of "Antonius ; ; the. abt emicity of Which is 
not fo onkeerally allowed. 


n contains ſome e curio 


us particulars relative to 


4 3, 


of Polycarp, * exhibit a 5 
läre of theſe" tumults, Which e 


nielſts®by the milie df the Jews.” ©” :e... 


' [63] These regulations are leren ia the ne 
Moree iedifs of Hadrian aud Pios. See 'the 


N of Melita, (apud Euſeb, l. in. c. 26.) 


Ni 


7%» 4435 * 


23 - {62} See the reſcript. pf 'T rajan; and the conduct 


of Fliny. The erer verge om 5 1 i K 
abound: in-theſs.exbortazions, | 


[63] In particular, ſee Tertollian, PR 2, 


3.) and Lactantius (Coſtitut. Divin, v. 9]. Their | 


reaſonings are almaſt ihe ſame; but we may diſ- 


cover, thatovedf theſe apolagiſts bad been a TH 


and the other a rhetocbtinn. T- bro 2 1897 is 


[64] See two inſtances of this kind of torture in 
the Acta Sincera Martyrum. publiſhed by Rujnart, 
5160. 399. Jerome, in his Legend of Paul bg 
Hermit, tells a ſtrange for of a young man, Who 
was ghained;naked. on a bed of flowery and a.. 
faulted by a n and wanton pores pe as 


* 'F . os 
" * A. 4 i" 1 A dF . I TL Go 


482 


he 
4 


ENT | 


1 p | 


7 . 
: 
4 : 
— 


* 


queiled the ring + tempuaion by biting off his 


ſpicions lee 


Ee 


51 gbr, this deere as" 4 relaxation To : 9 


parte fru — 
in another p bart of X 


"The ſecond apology of 


Tel Ser reehts Japan . 46). The . 


* F Y 7 N = 4 1 { * 1 "> 


"PEN L SNAG? $31? ai als 


(s The We! of kis wife provoked Olau- 
ame Herminianus, governor of Cappadocia, to treat 


the chriſtians with uncommon ſeverity. Tus 
ad Scapulam, e. 3. 


. 


r e 8 5575 8 
0 66] Tertullian, i in 5 bis epiſtle to * governor of 
Afticz, mentions ſeveral remarkable inſtances of | 
ny" 20-7 repo which had 1 ne 


yu . 4 ON £3 re Tx8-2 2 * » N g SS k F 5 


3% 38; Fe | — 5 7 Pr 4R*: N Das 
(oel In Mietalla damnamur, in inſulm rele 


mur. Tertullian. Apolog, c, 12. The mines of 
Numidia contained nine biſhops, wich a-proportion- 
able number of their Clergy and people, to whom 
Cyprian addreſſed à pidus epiſtle of praiſe and com- 


eee e 


be el ao iet 


[69]: Though. we. cannot receive i ith e emtire Fon. 
$dence,. either, the epiſiles, gr the aQs of Ignatius, 
(they may be found in the ad volume of the Apo- 
ſtolie Fathers) yet we may quote, that biſhop. of 
Antioch as one of theſe exemplary martyrs. Hewas 
ſent in chains to Rome a publie le; and 
when he arrived ar Troasz he tec dhe pleaſing 
intelligence, ihat the perſecution of ch was al 
ready ut an end. xD © MARY; 8, ta LIN, Int WEN 


ba 43 , 
LAs di b Wo > "21 1 8 . $1 | 2 5 er 


7% eee Adee (Euſeb. I. v. 


<1.) the ſlave Blandiaa was diſtinguiſhed by more 


exquilite tortures. Of the'five martyrs ſo much ce- 
lebrated in che acts of Felicitas "and Perpetus, two | 
were of a ſer ile, d dhe "fliers ef a "oy mean 
condition. RO T0 AST 


17 11 Ocigen'adverl: *Celſum, I. iii. p. 116. His 


words Wan to be trau ſcribed. Oh Mr 


M 

| [52] If we recolle& that all the ee: i 
Rome were-not.chiiſtiang, and that ol che chriſtians 
were. not ſaints and martyrs, we may judge with how 

uch 20 gious -honours. aq, be aſcribed to 
ind ately taken from the 
public burial place. After ten centuries of a very 


ſree and on trade, 3 * 


27 : $ 4 'F # + a N - > F wi 
7 „ 


e 


among the more lanrsed eatholics, "They now: fe- 
quite, as a proof of ſanity and martyrdom, the 
letters B M, 4. viol full of red liquor, ſuppoſed to 
be blood, or the figure of a palm. tree. But the 
two former ſigns are of little weight, and with re- 
pard to the laſt, it ĩs "obſerved by the eritics, 1. That 
t figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a 


cypreſs, and perhaps only a ftop, the fourifs of a 


uſed in the monumental” inſerſptions. 
2. That the palm was the ſymbol of viftery* 
the Pagans. 3. That among the chriſtianz it ſerved 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in ge- 
neral of a joy ful e See the epiltle of 
P. Mabillon, on, the W f unknown faints, 


* 


NOTES on THE SIXTEENTH endeten, 


17 ant HO ꝛ non nt 


6751 We ta be? SR life « ian'by't 
eon Pontius, the companion of bis Exile, i 
the ſpectator of his death; and we likewiſe poſſeſs 
the ancient proconſalar” afts' of his martyrdo 
Theſe two relations are” cbnſiſtent with each other, 
and with probability; and. what is ſomewhat re-, 
markable, they are den 8 any miracu- 
1 eireumſtances- * 1 


80] n ſhould 3 al e en or- 


ders, ſent at the ſame time to all the governors. , 


Dionyſius (ap, Euſeb. I. vii. c. 11.) relates the hiſtory 
of his own baniſhment from Alexandria, almoſt in 


the fame mannet, But as he eſcaped. and ſurvived, 


and my ſopra le Nadel taliate, Bilkertat. 
Witt. „ een nav pt of. 3 
77 24 N 1 7 PI Ui pate + e 
19 5 As a ſpecime .of cheſs lcgesdh we may be 


ſatisfied with 10,000 chriſtian ſoldicty cracified in 
one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian; on mount 
Ararat. See Baronius ad Martyrologium Roma 
— + * Tillemont, Mem. Ecdefiaft. tom. ii. part 
il, p. 1. and Ceddes's Mifcefraüfes, vol! ir. p. 
5 e abbreviation of Mit! which may fig- 
nify W ble, 6r Bonn, is ſaid 1 to have oe. 
caſioned ſome extts6xdinary : miflakes, 


N N <> Thy Sits * 2 N 
1740 Dionyſtus ap. Eoſeb. l. A 2224-0 Oneof 


te vente vas kkowiſe accuſed of robbery. 


. . {*. 
1 YT * A. 
2 2 et 70 2 m 2 
WF 


to! The Jotters of Eypritn "exhibit a a "ary. cu- 


rious and original picture, both of the man and of 
the times. Ses likewiſe che two lives of Cyprian, 
compoſed with equal accuracy, though with 10 
different views z the one by: Le Clerc,. (Bibliothe- 

que Univerſelle; tom. xij. p. ko.) the other 


by Tillemont, es, Reken binder, Ys ir. 


n p. 76—-459.. i 40 


76] See the polite but ſevereepilile of the clergy 
: of Rome, to the biſhop) of Carthage (Cyprian Epiſt, 


8, 9.). Pontius Jabours with the greateſt care and 


diligence to juſtify his maſter againſt the. general 


wes 3 * 
F % % . N ee ar n ec 


41 e 


rea. ges Euſeb. Hiſt- Bedlefalt vi. . 40. — 


Memolres de Tillemont, this fe part fi. P. 689 


32 314445 $3, * 5 y . Nu Sh Abs! ; 


1 "Yoo Open, - 3 
L 
Vor. 0 


the) 1 Wareta ve mult ac achpunt h im either more,.or- 
ſortunäte chan 


as he con hdered 1125 . him(s No 


Cyp rian, 15 — 
Pri ch aud game is Lak att 2 Aff 


(#1) $ See Plin. Hit. Nater, v. 3. Cellarius, Geo- 
graph. Antiq. part itt. 5.96. 
90. ; and for the adjacent eguntry, (which is ter- 
minated by Cape: 1 or the promontary of Mer: 
cury) PAfrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 474. There 
are the remains of a an aquedutt, near Curubis, or 


Curbis, at preſent altered 3 Into .Gurbes x and Dr, 


Shaw read an inſcription, which ſtyles that city, 
Colonia Fulvia. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cy- 


prian. c. 13.) calls it 4, Apticum et competentem 


locum, hoſpitigm pro, yoluntate ſecxetum, et quic- 


quid apponi eis apap ns qui nn | 


ee 1 ee 


lsa]. See Cyprian, Beide 77% Veit el. Hank 27 


5 


A 


[8 31 Upon 1 E he had fold hold gas — 
dens for the benefit of the pbor. The indylgence 
of God (moſt probably the liberality of ſome: 


tian friend) reſtored th nant. ed ; 
C. 15. 5 25 — 


[89] When 


explain that NOR as s TI 1 
c. i 5 Ne 


* TH. 3175 110 8 


bien, aid whom. ke appel, Pak de .aizh 


cuſtodid.delicats, The Biſhop exerciſed a ft U 
very proper act of juriſdiction, by Idirecting s 


the younger ſemales, who watched in che | ſtr 


ſhould be removed from * emp. bs 
1 wo... 


P HA es Hei Ae n+ 


Shaw: 8 Travels, 2. | 


Dr * 
r ee 


x 4; ae ; 1 fore, * ; 
ent into exile, he dreamt chat he A me 
death the next day. Med tr lat 2 nece | 


tions of a esküshaf HWA: NA Prochiifiilat 


c. 2. .'*.> nol) 10 pd 212 0119196) $113 


des se * bens . Wa A . 


aud In Fontius, c. 17. "The hens eprefſes TY 5 


a „AoE A se bible 
[87] Ponhus, e. 19. — Men 


tom. iv. part i. p. 450. note 50) ow not plea 
eee A for N * 
| of or Sg . 


| manner. 1 


42 +4 2 ele 4quyc — men 
: aiadgy Whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
_ chattifiter or pitneiples of Thomas Becker; we muſt 


Ack Wedge that” He  faffered® death, with a con- 
ftancy not unworthy of the primitive OTIS 


. n OR ory 9. fe 31; 47 **. in: Wy” 


e dec. 90). Sd 02 a (20 9 mo: 


(s See in parttedhr the tieatife/of Oypri: 


te 
5 85 -$9>-98:"Bdkt. on "The lkeapning of 
Dod * eyprümiee . A, and the 
2 n 


291 117 9 {Th 9. 50 þ ITS 


N Boil, 8. 6, 7. 2, 24s and de 


beine Eeleis, Gs of pretended mar- 
name on \ copfeſlary, to e axi>oba46" Sanne 


use bg eid de binn; 
7g 1]- glo ads EN 
multique avidius tum martyria gloriofis mortibus 


an. 8 80 pry Roa 


P. iſ, 
N . 


It i $7.4 411 
5 5 Ty 
6 * 

nt * 


xlon. (ie Ignatianz, part ii. 
bs e ulig! of examples and au- 
s, the e ſentiments of na 


NA: nene ogobittch 


70 1521 eee, on which Cort 
ps, Ne Is 


hens. 7 * this celhye '£ 
F Gras tha th, 3 15 25 5 * 
n e the. He, 3 
thendelygs. 40, dau hs by 


He bas SIPC A IRR 


Writings £ 


ſoited the ni of 


ons a, 8 ſed — 


EY 


ww VOTES BR RE ext B PH eu Ar HN 


* 190 see Kpf 7 4. OY 7% libopgh 23% 


e doubt whether he ede to. he 55 1905 


de eee de Neha fast, l. A. e. 3. L. 
eian in 17 * — * 8 951 18 
52 8 9 80 Ke 805 2555 e 72 1700 Sag 


Fo 


ha, n 
Ant TY, 


1 


| S £43 £5 * 


805 


TT; 

98 Ka L pil 2 fu 1225 

TAE 10 5 1 15 7, ha ye 
10 Ae reign, of Tr 7129 95s (l 


[96] — vow CHAR.” Act Cotiſthn- 


2 N 21, 28 gloria cid! 0. 42017 ut 


1i{97Þ Geeks Tae. ds, 
ap- Euſeb. Hie Ecded, Ein ty, 1 1s cl 
Ops ——j 18 


[98] In the ſecond apology of Juſtin, 2 is a 
particular: and veryscurious infance he Pots legat 
delay. Thedaweandulgence was granted to accuſed 
ohriſtiang, in he perſecation..of 1 si and N 


prian (de Lapſis) expreſly mentions the. © Dies ne- 


eg Præſtitutus. 
. — ue to 211} 2417 mano) Hei! 
e 


e ation, 
impious eee 


apoſtacy, a an 
foo, Ke. Sc. 


uhies (ee A ; 
—544 dit. Rigalt.), which 5 the 


wildeſt fanaticiſm, and the moſt incoherent decla- 


mation. \ Kt is hopupres fohobhag/ baitckeble, that 
Tank- dd AAA” 


Al 8 0 2w07 Fre 10 49916 £ 213; 
* Ligal The ike by bot 5 ee efly. known bythe 

4's any 40 0 che utmoſt 
e 8 e 


preciſlon, in "= Maſpeim. 
5. 483 — 48g. 


9 fre] Pn. Bpiſtol.* x.” 9 „ nah Wiles 
drin. ap. Euſeb. I. vi. c. 88700 Ad prima ſtatim 
| 25 15 My. iwie ximys fratry Dumerus 


oftratus ſt perſ D 
15 Epföm profira- 


Vit. yprien. pers, Hrg., . Among theſe de- 
ferters, vers du, prieſts and even biſhopy- {18709 


2e b chi cao that Experian fe 100 


| Fee be 


e 
0 E 752 TM 


Apa ry of Loot _ 5 \ ory ? 
5 '- [103] See 


5 ca the  treatmeng; of penifent 


the bei 2 


Fo 155 1 we aſcribe this. to 
e ALS jeſs 


See Motheint, þ. 97, Sol its, Seyeru 
e of (hi, e la 
957 5 deſtronb ee Hl tenth aüd wo 
per ſecutism for ths Toning of the' Apciebrig, 


[104] The 1 855 by Pontius Pilare 3 is 
mentioned b 0 2 | 


Sw rr 
Me pes oe Fa 


Ace the avths 5 BY ge 
Vilate) are very fair y 
_ tations ſur l Eeritüre, h ing Ying 


[105] On this, miracle, as it is 1 af, 


Sl cha th0odefing Jegiotho ſerine adfriedble; ofiti- 
ciſm of M r. Mole, in [15b2Wotks Ke FE A. P. 
. erRAT to: yaplogs Budo sd: wy | ae! 

06) Pio CA vor Tafhiey me Wbrebtswer 
Xiplälin; l. Hef - p 20. Miro NO (p. 2669 


dal 2 


has explained the eee ee | 


reign:of Commodas: urs! (etlqad b. 
c .it 1001 A 


Carac e Au- 
or Wirk tb jg elde Fee 5 
Sespuld: Dit Jorti «Been 


Z WMiiory, voEi%p;87 N) ones 
bs, bythe edi eff he Gif, With & King deſire 
 Wicobverche lifes ible, (sgi bd 44 


[to7 Compare the ef 


-r1599b jasrdoan flom 3d bus .mti9i618 Mabie 


ial 198]; Fermllisaide Bupdyroong. zi The preſent 
was mad during the. feek-ofither Satwraalia'; and 
it is a matter of ſerious concern to Tertgſlian, that 


che faithful owl? BE nfounded w ith the moſt i in- 


famous 'profeioti® Na: For oy irate © a 
-of the- ramen, 4 2 HD fi 64 VILLS 
er es 0 


[299], Fuſrhect. wee TRY „Meſbeim, D 
MI$$744 6-1 bln ie lb; 0 96 «tonal 


Ito) Jadzeos Gert fab ub ae e it, "141 im 
ettam de Chriftiaiis hakt Fiſt, A -opufl 

| BANC 8 mulg ts! 133! 431 uke. . 
lr Sulpicius Scvertis, f. 4 ple 
Putation{allowing for'# finglti erf) is Eon 


Srmed, by He. biflpry, of, Eadebiuawandj burke Ba 


Ming pie. 4894 Das vids SU Sins 814 

„% ru 4 20 
[fs] The antiqui / of Ehriffia e adit 
A. 


cuſſed b) Tillemont ( Cires 
Al. Pert ii. p. 6B—72 93 


170 378. a 1 8 he 


| 22 10. 21 (07 20 GD FF: af 1180 6X3 


1 nym. de Soript. Betldf; e. g 4. 


. +8 


: tech Baſed. 1. e The 969, an vv au) 


Eerie Spain ade Varia, tom. Ut. p 


S Es ON FuE EN SNN nr 11 


dog ien st zer te the fers of 


the latter, eee . 


het oo 155 ordination. Tek is L tus, lt "ie Dis 


ta e 5 NY i 


A holy and pious woman, both . 
the Pagang, 1 From ee it was im- 


boni chat de gde char, boncntable 
| epithet. dyimiiq Sch to qdhowny fon 8 


k Ml hes II the Aug ede nooner b 

(p. 465) bend to refine. too Ach ow bee 
| His. tefign of 

3 


Lehne a en 2 aun 


him, or in Gmilar gi umſtancgs to: Hadrian, appeare 
to be an improbable report; invented by tbe Chriſti- 


a8. and 3 7. xn; Fiſloriget of the 
E. of Simm [OY 


e tic ot ple 
K: 161 Boſch Til b. Wet 34 443 5 28115 


3 e K he reg mentions Orig 
00 | 5 | INH Arima itz and es | 
anus, a Cappadocian, biſhop of that 3 908 gives 4 juſt 


E 1 ) idea _ oy 1 cution 12 8 r ; 


Monolg item 55 15 i 2 7 3 


5 Ces ebe 1 em ofen hof ni i Fon 
publicly ſuppoſe to be Chriſtians: ab we Aud it i vs 
epiſtle of Dionyſitis SP ARkandHe (ap: Lal), 
vii. c. 10.) evidently alludes to Philip and big 4 fa- 


- mily; and; forms a" contemporary. 5 that 


"Ix 


ſuch à report had pr bat the ERH 
biſtiop, who' Tived at au "mite diſtance from 


court of Rome, expreſſes bimſelf with! 4 becomin is 
diſidence, conbelbig the trath" of cht f. 5 . 


Origen (& bich were exwu ig che 
Ed ef, Wh A ee, 


has ben 'embellitied by beet dirg ident, and. js 


confuted, With much' ful zperflaous a 


of 8 n 
PPP 


. Their langun 


<, HO; 4 . z, 9, 11 


ed. td fell 
1 


NGT ESS ON 


1201 Lactantius, de Mortibus Perſecttorim, e 
4 Aer ele Pb Felicity aid theteale of 
che chujeh, under a long ſucce fon of good prices: 

xtitir Pot atmos forms, 'Exotiabile - 
| qu vextivee Recleftaln.? |. - ii 


2 ent 9 18 6 1d, T Sale 280 
"Fa Rnſeb.. 1. vi. c. 19-:- Cypriac-Bittol..g5. 
The ſee ol Rome remained vadant from the martyr- 
dom of Fabian us: ton the 20th Of fanudry, R D. 
2903 till thexleRionof;Obrilelius te ih bf. June 


A Dazyn Decides had phttably left Nome, H „œ 


hel wu kill ed be furt the end of cht vj; :e 
Ee ebe 16! godlid Hiob! meu 


Euſeb, I,: viii , „ Meſrei m, Ip. 548%) /. 
hasyery.Gleagly. ſhewans: that the Prefect Maerianus, 
andi the ; Egyptian! Maga lass one And, the. ama 
7 wes 98 p* Sdzoiidrt Als Io ufo 1 VREE 


165) aBalebies U. vii. e. 1059. r er Greek | 
verge this Latin edits; which ſenms to have 
been ry eonciſe.; By another edict, he directed, 
that the nn C 50 


e 


e a 81206 63324 od 
"ES | Eaſcb. ; vii. c. 30. Laddantius de M. P. 
c. 6. Hieronym. in Chron. p- 477. Broſius, I. vii, 
is in general ſo ambiguous 
aud incorrect, that were at a loſs to determine 
| how far Aurelian hall carried his intentions before 

de- Wis aſfaffnsted? Moſt of the mederns (except | 
Dodwell, Diſſertat. Cyprian, xi. 64.) have ſeined 
the occaſion of g gangs vey extraordinar "martyrs." 


292115 « 419 ay ou L1G 4 295 


FE. Ti paul was betier pleaſed with the title of D 
cenariau, than with that of biſhep. The Diicenariur 
war an im pertaf proctfhtor; 16 ealled from his falary 
of wo" Hundred? Subs, er 1, 600. A hear! (See 
Sabmaſtus ud Hit uνußſt. pl 164 %) See oritics 
ſappole, that the biſhop of Antioch had actually 
obtained "ay hea) ofice from wei wk white others 


— Ano th; As: a e Sx 6 Preton Sk. he 


1e 7 N "y iin 
h . el ak 1 03 0. 1191 al 40 Al e 27. 1 
41269 Simony was not unknown i in thoſe times; 
| ' ſomericies b bought What they iatend 
fell,” * l appears "har the bimopric ef at. 
e purchaſed by a wealth "matron, named 
5 for ber ſervant Majorinus, ” The pries wis 


olles;. . Antiq. ad ealcem Optizi, 
p. 263. ).Eyery Fadi Nn "45 4 e 
od the whole ſum W W 


mylteieub aiflinQiow of 


1271 If we ate defirous REY: the vices 
of Pat ite tült ſuſpect tle'aſlembled biſhops of the 
Kaner ubm the moſt malicious calummies in 4 
circular epiRle, A "ad diefied to. all the churekes of tlie 2 
empire 5. fafeb., Vit. e. 30). 2 PIO _ + 

** 28] His bers (like thoſe of: Noetus Rey Sa- 
pebids in the fame century) tended to eon found the 
'the* Vivine"perſons,: „Se 
MoMfeiny,! p. Mop ek 503. bos ige 


2ologum 2d. 01 yep Ninzupzu ge 60s v 
beo Rufeb. "Hitt, Relei. 1 1. Ait, . 5e We” 0 


are mirelündebted te him forthe e ie 
Payl nee In ol bsle amo 10 lid 


[139] The Era of Martyrs,” Wi 15 tay lus 
among the Copts nl alle Abyinians, muſt be x 


KkKoned from the zgth of Aguſt A. D. 2 Fa þ as 1 


beginning of the Egyptiam dar wis hineteen days, 
earlier than he irealoaceabog;;of Diacletian. See 
Diſſertation pralimiaaire ai Arg de verider, les, 


Dates, toitlierbe aut 10 no no, 18396: 101 


[1310 The erpreflon of La tantius (de M. P. 
c. 18 908 ſaeriſcio n pollui coegitzꝰ implies their, 
antecedent couverſinn to che faith; hut docs not ſeem 
to zuſtify the aſſertion of. Mſheim (p. 92% chat 


| er been privately (baptiſed. bs doidy „ 68914 5 


ILY 2693 el on baslogaes Mimi 1 

" [132] M. de Tillemont(VMemares.Eoglebafiques) 
tom. v. part i. p. 11, 12.) has quoted from oi 
Spicilegium of Nom Each d Acheriziipivery cuxi 
inſtruction wick hiſhop!/Theouns pompaſed ſor 


| nee cini BY: deep e83qHIt 239%; 16 £1971; 


LEO K 115902 mg) 


W N t15v! 8 
0133] LaQaptiys « Kube euidunt !“ 


[334]. Eulebiu: Hi Es clefiat; Y fi k. 1. Te 
reader who who Foal ts che Lerigibal will not accuſe me 

of heightening picture. "Euſebiug was about 
ſixteen years of age at the acceſtion of the emperor 


Diggletian, . 54 "£12 bing! 7940 19. 64 # An} 
MED #7] We n 15 fe ble ae 1 Steat number 


ning 


A erb, wo 27 of M²ithras, 
e 9 * tier Tos. kieh® Beczine 
por e Aft6nihes ABR 


— of: ed i pot il ide Mettoites" de 


PAcademie Bd EE ML e p. 443. ). 
eee de 


- 


Bt: Y J The 8 TINTING s Kr ely 
recommended che oracle of Fro Phoaius bei 


NOTES ON TEA EST th CHARDER — Inga, 


and thoſe of Apolly.at Claros and Miletys(Lacian, 
tom! il. p. 236. Edit, Reitz)“ The laſt of these, 
whoſe ſingular hiſtory would furniſh a very curious | 2 
epiſode, was conſulted. by Higeletian Pefefe he 
publiſhed his edias eee hi dts 
M. P, Co 110 N 33e 4 
e bfts 2 1 7k canal 1 185 1. 
, . 47] Beſides $44 actin e nde = 
and Ariſteas Z the e gutes performed fat he Mine 
Aſculapius, and the fables related of .Apallonius,; 
: of, yana, were frequently ofed to the miracles 
a Fah one's . ilrdbere lde 
od exe Vale Ne 54 651 Jg N mind wen: 
Philoſtratus compoſed ty: life of APGIUmus, he 


had ng ſuch intendion · M do RN AT Fort] 
4 78] Ir ais ſerioufy fo ohe Hamented) æhat the: 
{Far 


fathers, byf okhowledgingi1thei ſupers:) 


nats falt erz 8 hey deem itz mths infernah part of 
Päganiſiu, deltröy Withotheir® oπ¹,hands the great 
advantage Which we mig ht other iſe i deriver from 
| thy liberal conceſſions of our adverſaries. 


 {149] 2ulian(p/308 )Edits/Spanheim)iexprefies 
a FPivas 7636. thagitheoprovidence-af1the gods had 
extitigatſhedthoimpious ſects and for / the moſt part, 
the boots f he Pyrrhomans and Epi- 
cureans, which mne 
curus himſelf com no leſs than 300" volumes. 


—ů Woemesl! Sb 14 . 81 "4 


dil: mom baioup ss [$1411 9; ies g e 
Fine Cumgue ulios audiam eee 
ter et divervopporece:itttab peri Senatum, abole - 


antur ut hæc ſcripta, quibus Chriſtiana Religie 


comprobetur, et Sad rimatur . 
Arnobius adverſus Gentes, L . pP. 109. ohe 
very pro erly, oris be eee . 
Wy 10 bf es 29 77 Pubfiektam'“ val de 
eo is: tok's q Babe Getchho fe 


ers ere te 1 


aragagiod ho 
e e "FR ane 1 41 


55 at . 8 5. 10 . ene 


| R 10" 5 78 8 8 31 3 u 
Sil aan the ear oog ob. * 10: gigs. QUE, 


0429 2) 12 2 a8. 159 % 
1 ied Yee | Bovrates Hi 1 K. efialt, I. i. c. 
1 and Codex 'Theodoſian, l. i. 1. UL 20 N 3 Ft 


IF 9128 . 


A Ruſcbius, 8 805 Cit C N b 
e jars X WHEY W. 


W his Latin 1 nor French tranflator have! 


menv of th efs seh 26 Btgilm ud) Kt ing of Bur- 


| was the author of this little & 


3 The, werb 


expreſion Gus Fourur; gig me g. Gumepes) 


of 8 
che energy, , Notyathitanding, e 


d 
Eafebigs,” ad the filence of. Vackantius, Ambraſe. 4 
Sulpicius, Oroſius, Kc, it has been long believed, _ 


that the Thebzan legion, conſiſting of 6500 Chri- 


ſtians, ſuffered-martyrdom, by the order of Max- | 


imian in the Valle af the Penine Alps. The tory | 


Was! fitſt publiſked abont the middle of the vth 


century, by. Eucherius i ↄbiſſlop of Lyons, Who res: 
ceived! it from certain parſens, who received it from 
Iſaac Biſhop of GenetmνhBõĩ ãvſtid tu have received 
it from Theodore biſhop of Octodurum. The 
Abbey of Sti Müa lite Gill qubfſte, a Iiek monu> 


gindy.-4Seelanriexttlenr Hiſſertation in then 


xxxvith volume of the e Raiſon nere 
p. 42454. 


1 2 its 1) i800 Lest! 
[44] e Ae Gsies peng, The at 

counts of his martyrdomi and uf that of Marcellus 

bear every mark nn ad: 261018 


20812 
b4] AQa Sincera, p. 302. 


{ Mob. nine; 8.1 OF 9 i of d e L 4] 

1.461. De. N. F. £..41-,Laftantius (or-whoever., 
gatiſe) Want that. 
time, an inhabitant, of. Nicomedia; but. it ſeems, 
difficult tac h] ̃ he copld.acquire 102 age 
cuxate a knowledge of What mailed an the impetial. 
cabinet. 29. AX EM Amid (HiswbaQ 


The ainoszzx2 wat & 20169 10 geilo: 
101 T he only circùmffance which we can Gt 


cover, is the.devation.and.gealouſy. of dhe mother. 


of, Galexius.,.''$he is, deſcribed by: Lactantius, a8 


Deerum monti zum! gultrix Z mglier admadum ſup- 
erſtitioſa. She hade a great influenceioner, hero ſon;. 


and was offended. by the diſcegard of ſome..of her 


Chtiſtian 010% 10 qorſtiq di zd ,Shoqqet 


dan D N oy} © N 36 


344% 4 5 


59 feſtiyal el the God 
erminus are ea 1] frags by, Me ge e Boz 


ze. 
Mem. de Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 1. p. 50. 
| 11 po ACN 41 Wen (17 10H IN 7, nomie f ao \ | 

al lage wu e a a 5 
þ 103 Sa bus. but ggaſon, and Authority of 


3 info hg NWS mein 
105 el ities de N. ug 


ss teeenen Nau ul . 243 bar 


ni n "of e eh church. [208 2 
an Tx] Moſk ni 


re Pee 2c 
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Pe . a 
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r 
tterech paſſages of bwftantivs and Buſehius bas 
ebllected a very juſt and achuratte motion: of this: 
ecke; though he ſometimes deviates into conjeſtute. 


and refinement. | N va TO 19993 6d ve <tHibgrn0> | 
D "© 2 * } 

10 75 re2] N oe Rs, PdA V. Pe. 

t ore] Shel zee de lay br- 


ſecution ond the clergy of ErſpHnd] See 
gary ofEnplane, * 25 N 469 edition. 


7 21533349 eL Þ 20169 6 

40531 72 0 ius only, calſs Ke bim as, 

reſts, magno tamen a 8 Sen 
wr. 10 


1. vii. e. adorns 
. N e 


kriths — — that of 


12 


185 


Ieh See ne mong i Meinoires" Beeleftuſticſuos, 'J 


tem V. Part ii p. 320. 211 ni eis 117 14 is 
rid bookrobhnutima bad ods ef10019v09 n 18 2 11 915 


1 98 4$» 14 Potomnifimi 
n Evnvch i _neear, 108 Palatium et 
Bale re {i mY mentions 

vel [ executions ns eunuchs, G 


De 5 e e e 
Doro * ES 1 n 1 
8 25 1 bou 


tho e 1 e in a vagu ue 
gical 


10 oy ACN : ho Few nes Which we ere 


Qed even 1 - 01186 K 0d ib mol vd 9305 
83 
a Ctum Stmctorüm, c. 262 Ruſebids cöffeſſes 
his B Orants dF We che of he fre 
D 202981368 eqentnq bas An2ipas I 


11684 ['Fillemant,, Eccleſiaſt. tom | 
wide [+ 5 Di It 3 2010 


(58) See the firſt book of Optatas ef iti, 


> . & under the reign of Valens fu guks | | 814 
ml fer Wönlümeénti, publithech at the 
Optatus, p. 2b1, YE. dekerive ita vel Tie 
| btlal” diavber, the pro ings” of che 
nors in the Me etie 6 cl — 
minute inventory-of. the plate, gcc. Which ahey 


: in them. d That- af, tha church 20 Eixta- in 4 
midia; is 1H extant. -[t:confiſted-of ewe cbalices 


an 9 


e e ewe be 


poſlible that the reſtleſs temper of the THdBpcilitedt 


were e gel, not 


the Dovutifir'at Paris 17. Edit. Dupin. 


NOTES ON THE SHXTRENTH CUAPTER 


loinpay an ikeiſe af Uner; boides a Lavge-quantity 


af hiaſm utenſils, and woaring Appardh {21 nisqg 


[166] Lactantius (Inftitu „Phi. v. 1 881 
fines fe calamicy to the compeaticulam, with its eon+ 
greg tian. Euſebius (viii. 14, extends it to a, whole 


bing very like a regular 
og + ah Latin e Rufinus, adds 


Abr „ pon eb the perinfen giben 
Inna krants Nr fetining front” thefts, 8 


5 een e ce GANT Uf furl f 


2 hatecentritnged to this ers pg 
debigz Mü; e. 8. 8. M. de Vatore tv twith 
1 55 wh rig RN bn 
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